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PREFACE. 



Thk Bible is the best Handbook for Palestine ; the present work is only 
intended to be a companion to it. 

It has been my object in these pages to communicate the greatest 
amount of useful information in the smallest possible space. Something 
more than a mere book of roads has been aimed at. Palestine is the stage 
on which the most wondrous events of the world's history were enacted. 
Every nook and comer of it is " holy ground.'* I have, therefore, made au 
attempt to group on the old sites the chief actors in the sacred dramas. 
1 think no known Scripture locality has been overlooked, and no incident 
of Scripture history, which would tend to enhance its interest, omitted. It 
is the rdiyio loci which gives such a charm to the cities and vilhigcs uf 
Palestine. To pass any of them by without knowing, or Avithout remem- 
bering, their story, is to rob travel alike of interest and profit 

My object has not been to exhaust the historical geography of the 
country, or to give lengthened topographical dc^iptious, or to say all 
tliat might be said about each place; but rather to sketch an outline 
which the traveller may fill up. Yet, on the whole, this little volume will 
perhaps be found to contain a more complete summary of the Sciiptural 
and historical geography of Syria and Palestine than any work in our 
language. I trust it may thus prove to the student, as well as to 
the traveller, a useful Handbook — ^placing before him a framework of 
£Eu;ts, and pointing out the best som-ces from which to obtain fuller in- 
formation. 

Often, whilst wandering through Palestine, I have felt the want of a full 
but portable Concordance (f Scripture GeograpfiiocU Names, Many others, I 
know, have felt this also. I have, therefore, combined with the Index a refer- 
ence to the most important passage of Scripture in which the place describcil 
occurs ; and I have appended in a Second Index a list of those ancient towns 
and villages not yet satisfactorily identified. The reader can thus see at i\ 
glance whether tlie site of any place mentioned in Scripture is known or 
unknown; and, if known, he can refer not only to the facts of its |)ast 
history, but to an account of its present state. It is hoiK'd that by this 
arrangement curiosity will be awakened, and the attention of scliolars 
dinscted to new fields of investigation. 

Whatever seemed calculated to illustrate the language and literatun;, 
tlie incidents and diaracters, the prophecies and pambles of the Bible, I 
liavo been careful to note ; though often the necessity for brovity has com- 
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polled mo to pass over with a bare allusion what might have been worked 
up into a glowing image. I have also sketched in a few words tho 
manners and customs of the people, their creeds and character, their wants 
and capabilities ; because these are necessary to the full delineation of tho 
country, and tend besides to give the picture life. And I have incidentally 
mentioned the vast resources of tho soil, and the grievous wrongs of the 
inhabitantfl, in tho hope that tho attention of the rich and the great — tho 
opulent merchant and philanthropic statesman — may be drawn to a fruitful 
but neglected and oppressed country. 

Truth and utility liavo been my aim more than originality. I have drawn 
freely from every available source — ^rearranging, correcting, or simply tran- 
scribing as best suited my purpose. The authors to whom I have been most 
indebted are sixKsified ; wei*e I to name aXL from whom I have received 
a hint or culled a fact, I would require to extend my list over a dozen 
jmges. A large portion of the country I have had an opportunity of 
traversing since this work was originally written. I have thus been able to 
revise the most important sections on the spot I have to express my 
thanks to a large number of kind friends, many of them personally un- 
known to me, not only for their expressions of approval and satisfaction, 
but for useful hints and suggestions which I have been enabled to embody 
in this new edition. To one gentleman I am under especial obligations, the 
Rev. Smylie Itobson, of Damascus. His long residence in Syria, his extensive 
travels, his thorough knowledge of the language, and minute acquaintance 
with the topography, give to all his statements a very high value. With a 
kindness and courtesy which I can never sufficiently acknowledge, he lias 
conmiunicated to mo the fullest inrormation on all points calcub&ted to be 
useful and interesting to tlie traveller. 

Still, I am far from thinking that perfect accuracy has been obtained, 
and I would again throw myself on the indulgence of a generous public, 
and more csix.'cially of those Eastern travellers to whose profit 1 have 
devoted precious hours snatched at intervals from far more important 
labours. 
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NOTE ON THE PUONUNOIATION AND MEANING OF ARABIC 
NAMES AND WORDS USED IN THIS WORK. 



Ah attempt has been made to represent Arabic sounds by English characters, 
in as fieur as the nature of the two languages will admit. The orthography of 
Dr. Smith, as given in Robinson's * Biblical Researdies/ has been followed 
except in a very few cases. I do not say that his system is perfect ; but it is 
in my opinion decidedly the best hitherto invented for the Arabic ob tpoken 
in Suria, It would be well for the interests of geographical science if scholars 
would follow one uniform rule. 

A little attention to the following remarks will enable the English reader to 
pronounce the names occurring in this Handbook with a near approach to 
aoouracy. No attempt has been made in the body of tiie work to distinguish 

the Aiabio letters q^ ^ c3 ^yo )o )a \ but their representatives have a dot 
( . ) placed beneath them in the Index, to which the Oriental scholar can refer, 
thii»--4,b>¥. «)t.f* 

!• The GoiraoNAiras are generally pronounced as in English. The follow- 
ing remarks should be kept in mind. 

dh represents ^ and ^j&. In the former case it is sounded like th in Uiu ; 
in the latter the sound is that of d, but pronounced by pressing the tongue 
doBely against the teeth, and expanding tiie back pan of the mouth---in 
the Index it is distinguished by the dot, 4h. 

^ is a deep guttural sound, e in Arabic. It has no representative in Eng* 
lish ; but the Parisian r somewhat resembles it. 

h represents x, a soft aspirate, like h in hai; and «-, a deep guttural, almost 

pectoral breathing. In the Index the latter is distinguished by h. It 
has no representative in any European language, and its sound is one of 
the most difficult for a foreigner tu acf^uire. 

h represents &, a simple ik; and O, a guttural k (¥nitten )^ in the Index) 
In different parts of the country, however, the latter is pronounced very 
diifivently. In Damascus and some other towns it has tlio sound of u 
guttural ilanmht or pause. The Bedawia pronounce it as hard g ; others 

sound it as h, but they pronounce the «^like cA in c/mU. 

Uk represents ^, and is a breathing rendered rough and tremulous by the 

motion of the epigbttis. It is much deeper than the German ch. 

f lias a rolling sound much stronger than is heard in England; but there 
is some approach to it in the pronunciation of the Scotch peasantry. 

« represents ^m, pronounced like e in sun ; and ^ (? in the Index), a kind 
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of guttural a, which gives to tho accompanying vowol a broador and 
dcc])cr sound. 

t represents lHj, a simple t; and ]o (t in tlie Index), which bears the same 
relation to t that • does to 9. It is sounded by pressing the tongue more 
firmly against the teeth, and extending the back part of the mouth. 

' represents fi, a character which has no equivalent in any European 

alphabet. It cannot be described ; and many have difficulty in distin- 
guishing and learning it when they even hear it pronounced. At tho 
end of a word it somewhat resembles a guttural a. 

2. Vowels. — The Arabic language has only three vowd-symboU, but it 1ms 
perhaps a greater variety of tfowdrtaunds than any European language. Tho 
thi'eo symbols ore Faihah, commonly representing short a ; Ketrak, short e ; 
and Dummeh, short u. These, however, are so modified by the consonants to 
whicli they are attached, or which immediately follow them, that FtiUioh 
becomes short u or 0, &c. In the ortliography of Arabic names and words in 
this work I have attempted to represent the Mmncb as pronounced by intelligent 
natives, and not the vowd-mmhoU as written. Scholars will please bear this in 
mind when they find FcUhah represented in one place by short a, and in another 
by short u, &c, 

Tlie vowels are to be pronounced as in German or Italian. They are all, and 
always, «Aor^ except when marked by the circumflex (^). 

a is uniformly short and open, as in hoi. 

d represents Fo^Ao^ prolonged by Mef, and is usually pronounced as a in 
faJUier; but when followed by 9, 4^, ^, it is sounded like a in ooU. 

e is short like e in mm, 

% is sounded as in pin» 

i represents Kwrah prolonged by Ye, It is sounded as 00 in 600. 

o is pronounced as in for, 

6 represents Dummek prolonged by Waw; and also occasionally FiUhah 
similarly prolonged. It is sounded as in ^. 

« is short as in pan, 

^ represents Dwnmek prolonged by TTato. It is sounded as in moee, 

au represents FMah followed by TTatu, and is pronounced as 010 in how, 

ei represents Fathah followed by Ye, and is pronounced like ei in vein, 

ai represents the same combination when connected with guttural letters. 
It has the sound of i in pine. 

El before a word, and joined to it by a hyphen (-), is the Arabic article : thus 
el'Medineh, " the City." It becomes cd- en- er- es- esh- ez-, when tho wotds to 
which it IB attached commence with corresponding (called eolar) lettera. 

The following words are of frequent occurrence, and may bo easily re- 
membered. 



Ahti, father. 

*^tn, pi. Ay^n, fountain. 

Ardt plain. 

jBa6, door, gate. 

Bfthr, sea. 

Basrah, tank. 



Balad, village. 
JBoird, cold. 
BakMhlUk, present. 
BarAi, gunpowder. 
Barudehy gun. 
Beit, pi. Buy^j house. 



Arabie Words rffrequeni Occurrence. 
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.fi«2^ district 

Bint^ pi. JSendt, daughter, maid. 

-Bfr.woU. 

JBtrM, pL Burak, pool. 

Ddr, court, house. 

Deir, oouYent 

Derb, road. 

J5^ntr, pi. Umard, prince. 

Fanu, pi. Furadu, hocBe, mare. 

Hefan, none, 

JthHtph Bent, boil 

Jdmt a, mosque. 

Jauurdi, island. 

Jebd, pi. /tbol, mountain. 

Jimr, bridge. 

JM, pit 

~ 'a, plain. 

Tobr, pi. fiMr, sepulchre. 

ric/y, judge. 

TeyV, vilk^cB. 
Kdb, pi. jri2<S6, dog. 
JT/uIn, caravausary. 
Xlkaiwlr, hog. 
Xiktibi, bread. 
XhurhiEih, a ruin. 

fiiUsft, a dome. 
_ haimeh, pi. Khidmf a tent 
Tura, pi. Kuruut a horn. 
GuToA, castle. 
TtMr, castle. 
~ . Tulg. mot, water. 
Makdm, station. 
~~>, saint 

it pL Muriijt meadow. 



Jfad&MXt, city. 

M«tra\iht farm. 

Mikrdb, pmyor-nicho. 

JkfiZA, salt 

Mukdriff pi. JlftiftaWye}^, muleteer. 

Mtuiemf Mohammedan. 

Nahr, pi. iitiAur, river. 

Nakfdek, pi. .YtiAiH palm-tree. 

jVar, fire. 

^e&v, prophet 

Neha, fountain. 

Nukbf pass. 

Nufrdny, pi. ^tM<Jra, Christian. 

iZaAtb, pi. iZuMMin, monk. 

Rd$, head, cape. 

Ku&tJ, plain. 

Sddm, peace. 

^iei/c/«, pi. Shwj^di, chief, elder. 

jSAuAe, a rent 

l^r, breast. 

Su(<ih, pi. Sutuh, terrace. 

TViiM^ cup. 

TVir&iSiiA, fes, cap. 

!reU. pi. 2WiU, dimin. TuUa, hill. 

T/tel;, snow. 

!nfi,flg. 

Tur, mountain. 

^ur/a, tiimarisk. 

t7ii»,mother. 

Wddy, valley, watercourse. 

Wdy, saint's tomb. 

Wardeh, pi. Tf'eni, a rose. 

ZaruTt hawthorn. 
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1. — Gbnebal Geography of Stbia and Palestimb. 

1!he country included under the names Syria and Palestine lies along 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, extending from the border of Egypt 
and the peninsula of Sinai on the south to the confines of Asia Minor on 
the north ; and having on its eastern side the great, and now desert plain 
of Arabia. It roaches from 31^ to 3G^ 30 N. lat. ; its extreme length 
is about 360 geographical miles, and its breadth ranges from 60 to 100. 
Its area is about 28,000 square miles. 

The physical formation of tlie country is simple. A mountain chain, 
a branch from the Taurus range, stretches along the coast from north to 
south. It is broken by the great valley of the Orontcs, on whoso banks 
stand the ciximbling ruins of Antioch. llie scenery of this nortliern 
section is bold and grand. Lofty wooded peaks shut in the bay of 
IskanderAn, leaving along their base the narrow plain of Issus, on 
which the fate of the Persian empire was sealed, and Western Asia gained 
to Alexander the Great. On the south bank of the Orontes moimt Casiua 
rises to a height of full 5000 ft. From hence the Kusairiyeh range (anciently 
Mom Bargylus) runs southward, until it terminates at a wide break, called 
in Scripture the '* Entrance of Hamath.** A plain of considerable breadth 
lies between this section and the Mediterranean ; and upon it once stood 
the cities of Laodicea, Tortosa, and Aradus. The last occupied a little 
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island. To the south of tho " Entrance of Hamath ** Lebamon rises to an 
elevation of more than 10,000 ft. On the side of its loftiest peak, far 
removed from other trees, is the celebrated grove of Cedars. Not far 
distant, at the foot of a clifr, is the fountain of the river Adonis. Beneath 
the shadow of Lebanon are Tyre and Sidon, the ancient capitals of Phoenicia. 

The i*ange of Lebanon is intersected by the gorge of the Leontes, which 
drains the plain of Ccclesyria, and falls into the Mediterranean a little 
north of Tyre. To the south of this river the ridge inci-eases in breadth, 
but decreases in altitude, until it terminates in the wooded cone of Tabor, 
and the rocky hills that encircle Nazareth. The plain of Esdraelon, 
through which the Rishon flows, separates Lebanon from its natural con- 
tinuation, the range of Carmel, and the mountains of Samaria. To these 
succeeds the *'hill country of Judaea," stretching in a wide ridge to the 
desert of Tlh, which forms the southern boundary of the " Land of 
Promise." This southern section of the mountain chain, between Esdraelon 
and BeershelMi, is wider, lower and less regular than any of the others. Its 
general elevation at Ebal and Gerizim, Olivet and Hebron, ranges onlv 
from 2400 to 2700 ft. With the exception of the promontory of Carmel, 
it is also farther removed from the sea, leaving at its base a broad ])lain, 
embracing the " beautiful Sliarwi '' on the north, and the land of rhUiriia 
on the south. 

In tho southern part of the '' Land of Hamath,** 20 miles £. of Lebanon, 
another mountain chain commences, and runs in a south-western direc- 
tion, parallel to the former. It is called Anti-Lebanon. Its generar 
elevation is not equal to that of Lebanon ; but near its southern extremity 
the cone oi llermon shoots up and rivals the loftiest peaks in Syria. As 
viewed from the W., this range seems to continue its course southward ; 
but this appearance is owing to the depression of the Jordan valley, and 
the high level of the plateau of Bashan. In reality the chain terminates 
about 25 miles S. of llermon and 8 N. of the Sea of IHberias. Tho 
lofty bank on the eastern side of that sea is merely the declivity of tht) 
plateau. A little farther to the S., at the river Jarmuk, commence 
the mountains of QUead^ which extend along the E. bank of the Jordan 
in a broad irregular chain till they meet those of Moab and Edom on the 
E. of the Dead Sea. 

From Hermon as a centre, mountain ranges branch out like an opening 
fan from the N.E. to tho E. The loftiest of these is Anti-Lebanon proper ; 
the others incline more to the eastward, until the lowest and last, sweep- 
ing along the eastern plain, passes Damascus ; and then, after a long 
dreary course, also passes Palmyra. 

One other ^roup of hills is deserving of notice. It lies to the E. of 
the Sea of Galilee, on the border of the plateau of BashaTi. The scenery 
of this group is picturesque and wild ; its oak forests equal those of Gilead ; 
and its loiins are among the most interesting and magnificent in Syria. 
It is now called by strangers "Jebcl Haurftn;'* but its real name, 
" Bathajiyeh" recalls the ancient Bashan, It is the AUadamus Mons of 
Ptolemy. 

The most remarkable feature in the physical geography of Syria and 
Palestine is the valley that intersects the country from N. to S. Beginning 
at Antioch, it runs through the centre of the ancient kingdom of tho 
Seleucida3 to Emcsa. From PJmesa it extends to the valley of Coclesyria 
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near Riblah. Thus far the valley forms the bed of the river Oronten, which 
flown northward from its fountain at the haao of Lebanon. 

The valley of Gajlettyria lies between the parallel ridges of Lebanon and 
Anti- Lebanon. It is about 70 miles long, and its average breadth is nearly 
7. At the base of the mountains, on its eastern side, stand the ruins of 
Iki*albek, famed throughout the world. 23 miles farther down the valley 
lie the ruins of Clialcis, once a I'oyal city, now a desolate heap. The 
elevation of Gcclesyria above the sea is about 2300 ft. At its southern end 
it divides into two bmnchcs—one, turning westward, cuts through the 
range of Lebanon, becoming a gorge so itarrow that the foaming waters of 
the Leontes can scarcely force their way onward; the other strikes otf 
southward, and is the natural continuation of Coclcsyria. 'J'he latter branch 
descends rapidly for 15 miles to tlic upper fountain of the Jordan, at the 
western base of liermon. A few miles farther S. it joins the i)la]n of 
Samachonitis (now el-Uuleh), which, strange to say, is nearly on the level 
of the fiea. From hence it descends mpidly to the lake of TilMsrias, which 
lias a depression of (i53 ft. 'i'he chasm of the Jordan forms the continuation 
of the great valley to the Dead Sea, the surface of whose waters is 1292 ft. 
below that of the Meiliterranean. Hero then is a valley nearly 300 miles 
in length, for more tlian 140 of which it is Itelow the level of the sea. 
It is this singular feature which rendera the physical geography of Syria so 
interesting. 

Jtivtn, — Of the rivers of Syria the most important, whether we consider 
its physical peculiarities, or its sacred and historic interest, is the Joudak. 
Its highest source, or rather the source of its princi])al tributary, is in 
Wady et-Teim, near the village of Hasbciya, at the westcru base of liermon ; 
hut the true historic sources of the river are at Tell el-Kftdy (iJan), in the 
]>lain of Huleh ; and at Bani^ (Cadaarea-PhiUpid)^ on the southern. 8lo)X) 
of Ueimon. Tlie three streams unite, and fall into lake Huleh, about 10 
miles below Tell el-K^y. Issuing from this little lake, the river rushes 
on through a narrow volcanic valley to the Sea of Galilee. On leaving the 
Sea of Galilee it runs in a tortuous course to the Dead Sea. 

Previous to the expedition of Lieut. Lynch it had been conjectured that 
there must be some error in the calculation of the relative levels of the 
Dead Sea and the lake of Tiberias. The distance between the two is only 
GO miles ; and it was thought impossible that the Jordan could fall so 
much as was represented in that space. But it is now seen that in GO miles 
of direct distance the course of the river cannot be less than 200 miles, owing 
to its tortuous channel. The total fall is 660 ft. The whole length of the 
Jordan, from the fountain at Dan to the place where it enters the Dead Sea, 
is 02 miles as tlie crow flies. 

The Obontks ranks next in imix)rtance to the Jordan. Its modem 
name is eUAsy (*< The Rebellious ") ; and it is also called el-Makm (*< The 
Inverted **), from the fact of its running, as is thought, in a wrong direc- 
tion. Its highest source is in the plain of Buka*a, at the base of Anti- 
Lebanon, beside the ruins of Lybon. Its length, from the fountain to the 
bend at the lake near Antioch, is about 123 miles ; and from thence to 
the sea 24 miles. 

The LiTANT is the next in magnitude. There is some doubt about its 
ancient name. It rises near Ba'albck, flows in an easy current down the 
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Bukft'a, receiving several tributaries from the monntain itiDZos on each side. 
After leaving the plain it enters a sublime gorge intersecting the ridge of 
Lebanon, and falls into the Mediterranean a few miles N. of Tyre. Its total 
length is about 55 miles. 

Next in order comes the Barada, — the ** golden-flowing " stream of the 
Greeks (Chryaorrhoas) ; and the Ad ana, or Amana, of the Bible. If not 
one of the largest, it is one of the most useful rivers of Syria. It derives 
its whole supply of water from two great fountains in the centre of Anti- 
Lebanon — 'Ain Barada and *Ain Ftjeh. It cuts through several of the 
imrallel ridges of this chain, till after a course, '*as the crow flies,** of 
15 miles, it bursts from its mountain barrier into the plain of Damascus. 
The industry of man has here turned its abundant waters into countless 
channels, which, as an Arabian poet says, " carry gold in their bosom, and 
scatter emeralds over the plain.* The I^rada has created this, the fairest 
and the loveliest of Mohammed's paradises. The whole district rendered 
habitable by the waters of the Abana contains nearly 200,000 iiersons. 
Well might Naaman exclaim, before the Prophet of Israel, — ''Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel ? ** (2 Kings v. 12.) ' 

'J'hb Political Geoorapht of Stbia and Palestine has changed with 
every new dynasty which has in succession })ossessed the country ; an 
account of it will, therefore, be best united with the ^ Historical Sketch.** 
At present, under Turkish rule, it is divided into two Pashalicis — Damascus 
and Aleppo. The Pashalic of Damascus embraces the whole country lying 
south of the parallel of Apamea. It includes three sub-pashalics, — ^Beyrout, 
Akka, and Jerusalem. Lebanon is now ruled by a Christian governor who 
is appointed by the Porte, and whose authority is guaranteed by the 
Christian Powers of Europe. The Pashalic of Aleppo includes all northern 
Syria, with a section of Asia Minor extending to \Aintab and Marash. The 
following table gives a comprehensive view of the statistics of these 
pashalics, so far as they are known. It must be remembered, however, 
that the I'urks are far behind in statistics. 

Stattstioal Table. 



Pabhauo or DAVAfloua. 


PASRAIiO 

OP Albito. 


Total. 


MUSLEMS 

Christians: — 

MaronUes .. ..229,000 
Other Sects .. .. 130,000 


836,000 

859,000 
15,000 
78,000 
25,000 
14,000 


460,000 

81,000 
10,000 

.. 
•• 
41,000 


1,296,000 

440,000 
25,000 
78,000 
25,000 
55,000 


•llfiWB •• .. .. a. «. •• 

Druzes 

MEXiwiLEH 

NUBAIBtTEH 


Total 


1,327,000 


592,000 


1,919,000 
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Syria has been oppressed for centuries by foreign tyrants who have no 
interest in either the soil or the people, save that of grasping with greedy 
hands the whole available wealth of the country. The Turks have only 
been able to rule by the cruel policy of pitting against each other the various 
sects and parties. The results are patent to all — poverty, hatred, bigotry, 
and bloodshed. At no period in the history of Syria was the policy more 
painAilly and fatally manifested than during the outbreak and massacres 
of 1860. So long as Turkish power rules 'in Syria the case of the ooimtry 
is hopeless. 

A few places along the coast have of late bcgim to show signs of new 
life, owing chiefly to the enterprise of Kuro^iean merchants, and tho pi'o- 
tection afforded to projierty and capital by the influence of Euroixsan 
consuls. Beyrout is an example of what Syria might become under a 
liberal and paternal government. The eastern border affords a marked 
contrast to the western. Hundreds of towns and villages are there de- 
serted, though not ruined, and every year adds to their number ; while 
tens of thousands of acres of the richest soil are abandoned to the periodical 
*' raids " of the wild hordes of the desert. 

Authorities on the Oeoffraphy and Statistics, — ^The student may consult 
tho following : — Relaud*s VaUBstiiia ; Uittor*s Paldstina und Syrian ; 
Burckhardt*s Travels in Syria; l\ohinaon*6 IlUdical JlesearcJms ; Lynch's 
Official Report of Expedition to Dead Sea ; Stanley's Sinai and Palestine ; 
Drew's Scripture Lands ; Wilson's Lands of the Bible ; Porter's Five 
Years in Damascus ; Tristram's Land of Israel ; De Yogti^s Les Eglises de 
la Tcrre Sainte^ and Syrie Centrale. 



2. — HiSTOBiCAL Sketch. 

If Syria and Palestine are unique in their physical geogi*aphy, so are 
they also in their history. As the depression of the great valley that 
intersects the country is without a parallel in the world's geography, so 
the events that transpired in this land are without a parallel in the world's 
history. Twice have mankind been indebted to it for a pure faith, — 
Fir^ : When the Law was given at Sinai ; and when prophets were com- 
missioned to enforce its mandates and explain its rites. Then <|hat law, 
holy, perfect, sublime, stood out in noble contrast to the absurdities of 
E^ptian and Assyrian idolatry. Second : When the Gosi)el was given in 
PaTestine ; and when apostles were instructed by God*8 Son in its life* 
giving doctrines. Then, too, that Gospel, pure, spiritual, practical, stood 
out in no less noble contrast to the reflncd voluptuousness and vain 
abstractions of Greek and Itoman mythology. The religion which has 
civilis^ Europe, and blessed the world, emanated from Palestine. 

Along the shores of Palestine dwelt a nation who were the first mariners. 
The Phoenicians sent their ships across the " Great Sea " to Tarshish, 
before Rome was founded, or Greece had a history. What England is 
now, Phoenicia was three thousand years ago. Homer wrote of the 
matchless productions of the artificers of Sidon ; and Ezekiel celebrates 
the gems, tne robes, and the commercial greatness of Tyre. Cadmus too, 
the ancients tell us, was a Phoenician from Tyre or Sidon ; and the romantic 
embellishments of his strange story would seem to embody the historic 
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Aict timt ho flrRt inti-oduced letters, science, and civilisation into Greece* 
panuiKiis is one of the oldest cities in the world ; and it is a city still. It 
i^ a connecting link between the patriarchal age and modern times* 
Founded by a grandson of Noah, it has existed and flourished for full fouf 
thousand years. 

The earliest notices of Syrian history arc found in the Bible. The whole 
land apiiears to have been divided, by its first settlement, into two sections. 
The/i'«^, extending from the plain of Bashan to the heights of Amanus, 
was colonized by the family of Aium, the son of Shein, and called by his 
name Abam. But as the possessions of this family included also the plains 
of Assyria on tlie K., tiio western division was named Aram-Dameskf 
" Aram of Damascus.*' (2 Sam. viii. C.) In the Old Testament scrip- 
tures, where the word " Syria " appears, the Hebrew is " Aram." (See 
.hid. X. 6 ; 1 Kings x. 20 ; xf. 25, &c.J The name " Syria" is probably 
derived from "Tsnr* or " Sur" ('Vyvc), The Greeks became acquainted 
with tliat city at an early period, and gave its name to the country. 

The second division of the country, including Gilcad, all Palestine W. of 
the Jordan, and the mountain range northward to the mouth of the Orontes, 
was colonised by the descendants of Canaan. They never aiY])car to hftve 
been united under one chief, or to have acknowledged the pre-eminence of 
one royal city ; but were divided into a number of tribes or clans* On the 
S. were the Anakim, ** a iXM>ple great and tall ** (Deut. ii. 10) ; and pro- 
bably related to these were the Emim and other gigantic races on the £. 
of the Jordan (id.). 1'he Amoritos, who came in, or rose to power, at a 
later ])criod, conquered and finally exterminated these giants. Beside^ 
those there was a host of petty tribes scattered over the laud, from the 
Jcbusites on the S., to the Hamathites and Arvadites on the N. The 
Philistines, also descendants of Ham, migrated from Egypt at a later period, 
and settled in the plain along the coast, on the S.W. frontier. They were 
enterprising and warlike, equally feared and hated by the Israelites. l*hey 
obtained a firm hold of a section of the country, and gave to it a name 
which it retains to our day-^PALESTiKE. 

Of all the ancient inhabitants of this country Uie Fiioskiciavb — or 
Canaanites, as they are called both in the Bible (Jud. i. 32, 33) and on 
their own coins — were the most remarkable alike for their independence, 
their ix)wer, and their enterprise. The principal part, if not the whole, of 
them were descended from Sidon, the oldest son of Canaan ; nnd the city 
of Sidon was the first centre and seat of their power. From it colonies went 
out to Tyre and other places. The whole coast, from Casius to Carmel, 
soon became subject to them ; and fiom hence they extended their infiu- 
cnce and commerce along the shores of the Mediterranean. Carthage, the 
rival of Rome, was a Phqpnician colony ; and so also was Cadiz, on the 
shores of the Atlantic. They had commercial intercourse with every 
kingdom of the known world. From every country they imported its 
peculiar products to be manufactured, or bartered, in their marts. They 
visited Persia and India, Africa and Russia, Italy and Spain ; and a few 
hardy adventurers even penetrated to Britain, llie PhoeniciaDS and 
Damascenes long held between them the northern part of Syria. Phoe- 
nicia attained its greatest power about b.c. 1060; and it enjoyed un- 
interrupted prosiierity for 500 years. 

Jn the 15th century before the Christian era another nation appeared 
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upon the sta^e of Syrian history, and chaD.s;ed the state of affairs in 
Palestine. I'he Israelites, having completed tlicir weary tei:in of wander- 
ing through tho wilderness, descended from the mountains of Moab to 
the banks of the Jordan. The fame of their exploits and miraculous 
dolivG ranees had long preceded them ; and the Canaanitcs trembled at 
their appi-oach. Gilead and Bashan on the E. were first taken ; then tho 
waters of the Jordan were opened for them, and they entered Palestine. 
A war of extermination was waged, and the Israelites were soon settled in 
their new possessions. The *' Land of Promise " extended from the Arabian 
plain to the " Great Sea," and from the Desert of Sinai to the " entering 
iu of Hamath *' (Num. xxxiv. ; Ez. xlvii.) ; but " the Land of Possession " 
was more limited — it was commonly and correctly described as reaching 
'* from Dan to Bcershoba." (Jud. xx. 1.) lk)th the Philistines and Phoe- 
nicians remained in possession of their maritime regions. 

From the time the Israelites entered Palestine till the appointment of 
Saul, their first king, their government was a Theocracy. God was their 
leader in their war of conquest, when the guilty Ganaanites were extermi- 
nated or exi)elled. In i)eace, the Judges were God*s representatives ; in 
war, they were His lieutenants. Their ap{X)intment was generally com- 
numicated to them by a message from heaven ; their great victories were 
gained by miraculous or superhuman interposition ; their councils were 
directed by visions and revelations from on high. Their enemies felt and 
acknowledged this ; and were often compelled to admit that the God of 
Israel was greater than all the gods. I i-efer for illustmtion and proof to 
the histories of Samson, Gideon, Deborah, and Samuel. (Jud. xvi., vii,, 
iv. & V. ; 1 Sam. vii.) 

But the Israelites demanded a king, and in the year B.C. 1095 Saul, a 
Benjamite of Gibeah, was elected. After his melancholy death on Gilboa, 
David .was called to the throne. When he had reigned seven years iu 
Hebron he captured the stronghold of the Jebusites on Mount Sion, and 
thenceforth Jerusalem became the seat of government and the capital of 
Palestine (u.o. 1045). His kingdom being firmly established, he turned 
his attention to foreign conquests. The Philistines, the hereditary enemies 
and oppressors of his ]ieople, were subdued. The warlike tribes that dwelt 
amid the mountains of Sinai and Edom, and that roamed over the plateaus 
of Gilead and Ikshan, were made tributary. David's garrisons occupied 
the chief towns of Syria ; and every prince, from the borders of Egypt to 
tho banks of tho Euphrates, was forced to acknowledge his nile. The 
Phoenicians were the only exception. They excelled in the arts of i>eace. 
Their merchants and mariners brought the riches of the east and west to 
their marts, and earned their manufactures to foreign lands. David was 
wise as he was powerful. He could gain little by conquering their terri- 
tory ; but by entering into friendly treaties he could secure the most im- 
portant advantages to his own nation. He therefore made a treaty with 
Hiram King of Tyre; and Hiram's workmen built his |ialace on Zion. 
(2 Satn. V.) Phoenician architects, Ciirix}ntcrs, and artists afterwards 
erected and adorned the 1'emple of Solomon. (1 Kings, v. vii.) Tyriau 
seamen navigated the fleets of Israel to Spain, Africa, and India. (Id. 
ix. 27 ; X. 11.) The ^Kiwer and influence which David had acquired by 
arms, Solomon employed for the acquisition of wealth and the advance- 
Uicat of commerce. He built fleets at Ezion-gebcr on tlie Bed Sea, to 
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establish communication with the eastern coast of Africa and the southern 
shores of India (Id. ix. 26) ; and he founded '* Tadmor in the wilderness** 
to facilitate the overland traffic with Assyria and Persia. (2 Cbron. viii. 4.) 

The building of the Temple at Jerusalem made that city the religious 
as well as the civil capital of the land ; but unfortunately the vices of 
royalty soon divided tne kingdom. Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, 
retained only two tribes under his sceptre ; while the remaining ten elected 
Jeroboam, an Ephraimite, as their ruler. To wean the people's affection 
from Jerusalem, and to prevent the probability of reunion on religious 
<^x>unds, the latter set up two " calves/* one at Dan, the other at ]3ethel, 
lis symbols of Jehovah, to which his subjects miglit resort for worship 
(1 Kings xii. 28, 29). These symbols were borrowed, as that in the 
wilderness had been, fn.)m the mythology of Egypt ; and, in accordance 
with a custom of the same country, Rehoboam united the pontificate of 
the new establishment with the crown ; thus at once assuming royal and 
priestly power (id. 31-33, and xiii. 1). Jeroboam fixed upon Hhechem as 
the seat of his government. After the murder of his son, Baasha the third 
king intended to remove to Ramah ; but he was compelled to give up this 
plan (id. xv. 17-21). Omri, the fifth from Jeroboam, with an ambition 
not uncommon in the founder of a new dynasty, built Samaria, which was 
thenceforth the capital of the kingdom of Israel (id. xv. 24). 

The wars carried on between Israel and Judah need not here be detailed ; 
but I shall glance at those with other nations, llie great rival of Israel 
was Damascus. Mutual interests at first united them ; but jealousies 
arose, excited by Judah, which led under Hazael to the almost complete 
subjugation of Israel. <Jn the death of Hazael Syria began to decline, 
and Israel regained its independence. The same power, however, which 
" took away the kingdom from Damascus," proved fatal to Samaria. It 
was captured by the Assyrians (b.c. 721), and the people carried captive. 
The conqueror introduced colonies from Assyria, llie colonists practised 
their own idolatries ; and the country being infested with wild beasts, 
they thought, according tx> the prevailing idea of heathen nations, that 
their ignorance of the local deity was the cause. An Israelitish priest 
was accordingly sent to instnict them in the Jewish faith, which thev 
appear to have, in a great measure, adopted (2 Kings xvii. 24-33). Sucii 
was the origin of the Samaritans, well known in the New Testament, 
from our lord's interview with the woman at Jacob's well. A few families 
of them still exist in Nftbulus. 

The kingdom of Judah survived that of Ismcl 133 years ; and then it, 
too, fell before an eastern monarch. Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon 
took Jerusalem after an 18 nionthK* siege, sacked and destroyed the city, 
and led the ])eoplo captive to the banks of the Tigris. ZcdcKiah, the last 
of David's line, after losing his eyes at Riblah, was carried in chains to 
Babylon (2 Kings xxv.). Thus ended the Israelitish monarchy, after 
having existed more than 500 years. ITie Temple of Solomon fell with 
the city, and its sacred vessels were afterwards used in the idolatrous 
banquets of the conquerors. In the year b.c. 636 Cyrus, having captured 
Babylon, restored the Jews to liberty, and in 20 years more the second 
Temple was dedicated. From this time till Grecian power became para- 
mount in western Asia, Syria and Palestine were governed by a Persian 
satrap resident in Damascus, llie Jewish High-priest was made deputy at 
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Jerusalem, and thuB a large amount of liberty was there enjoyed. Phoe- 
nicia was the only province that rebelled against the foreign yoke ; but 
the Persian power was too great to be resisted by a commercial state. 
The satrap laid siege to Sidon ; and the inhabitants, to avoid falling into 
his hands, burned the city, their treasures, and themselves (b.o. 350). 
This was enough to cause the other towns to yield without a struggle. 

The battle of Issus (b.o. 833) was fatal to the Persian empire, and 
brought western Asia under the dominion of a new dynasty and a new 
race. Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine yielded to Alexander the Great, with 
the exception of Tyre luul Ascalon. The siege of the former city was one 
of the most remarkable operations of the Grecian conqueror. Built on an 
island 440 fathoms from the main land, encompassed by lofty walls, and 
having a fleet to provide supplies for the garrison, it was deemed im- 
pregnable. But Alexander with the rubbish of. the ancient city, which 
stood on the shore, constructed a causeway to the island, and' in seven 
months took the place by storm. Alexander's causewa}' converted the 
island into a peninsula, and thus it still remains. Jerusalem had in the 
mean time been summoned to surrender ; but the High-priest replied that 
lie had sworn fealtv to Darius, and could not violate his oath. Alexander, 
enraged at the repW*, threatened to leave the city in ashes. Accoixlingly, 
after the capture of Tyre he turned to Jerusalem. But when he reached 
the mountain brow, commanding the city from the W., he was met by a 
solemn and strange procession. The High-priest, arrayed in his gorgeous 
pontifical robes, attended by a throng of priests in the habits of their order, 
and by a number of the citizens in white, presented themselves to the 
astonished monarch. When he saw the High-priest, he advanced, saluted 
him, and adored the sacred name inscribed on his mitre. This singular 
conduct he thus explained to his followers : *' I adore not the man, but 
the God with whose priesthood he is honoured. When I was at Dios in 
Macedonia, pondering how to subdue Asia, I saw this figure in a dream, 
and he encouitiged me to advance, and promised that he would give me 
the Persian empire. I take this as an omen therefore that 1 have under- 
taken the expedition by a divine command, and that I shall completely 
overthrow the empire of Persia.'* The Jews then received many important 
immunities. 1'he Samaritans were not so fortunate, for, in consequence of 
an act of cruelty, they wore ex[)olled from their ancient capital, and forced 
to take refuge in Shechem, where they still dwell. 

On the death of Alexander his empire was thrown into confusion ; and 
his generals, left without a leader, desired, each by himself, to wield the 
sceptre of the conqueror. After 20 yeara of war, order was restored, and 
four new kingdoms were established. With two of these only are we con- 
cerned — that of the Ptolemies in Kgypt, to whom Palestine and Coelesyria 
were assigned ; and that of the Seleucido), who obtained Northern Syria. 
Seleucus, the first monarch of the latter dynasty, founded the city of 
Antioch, which for a few centuries supplanted Damascus as capital of 
Syria. The royal line retained their sovereignty for 250 years, and 
then fell before the power of Bomo. Under the mild and encouraging 
rule of the Ptolemies, the inhabitants of Palestine lived for more than 60 
years. Then, however, as wars were waged between the Seleucidas and 
the Ptolemies, Palestine became the theatre of every contest, and alter- 
nately the prey of each dynasty. Near the close of the 3rd century B.C. it 
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wiifl wrostod from tho feeble hand of the infant King of Kgypt by the 
Syrian monarch ; and the change was fatal to the peace, and almost to the 
existence, of the Jewish nation. In the year B.o. 170 Antiochus Epiphanes 
plundered Jerusalem, and defiled the Temple. Two years afterwards, 
when the Jews had been driven to rebellion by cruelty and murder, he 
sent his general Apollonius to complete the work of destruction. Ho 
arrived at the Holy City ; but liis fearful errand was not suspected. He 
remained quiet until the Sabbath, on which day it was known the Jews 
would not fight even in self-defence. The soldiers were then let loose, 
and scoured the streets, slaughtering all they met. The women and 
children were spared, — to be sold into slavery. Every street of the city, 
every court of the Temple, flowed with blood. The houses were pillaged, 
and the city walls laid prostrate. Having strengthened the fortifications 
of the citadel on Zion, Apollonius placed his garrison there to hold the 
Temple under command. Neither priest nor Uyman ^vas permitted to 
approach the sacred precincts. Then, for a time, " tlio sacrifice and obla- 
tion ceased," and Jerusalem was left desolate. A decree being shortly 
afterwards promulgated that all under the sway of Antiochus should 
conform to Greek idolatry, tho Temple was dedicated to Jupiter Olympus, 
and the altar of God polluted by sncrificcs offered to an idol. 

But the savage cruelty and mad policy of the Syrian monarch at last 

roused the Jews to revenge. The pnestly family of the Asmoneans headed 

a noble band, who resolved to drive from their country tho murderers of 

tlicir kindrctl and the blasphemers of their God, or die in the attempt. 

For 26 years the contest continued ; and within that neriod Judas Mac- 

cabseus and his brothers succeeded in establishing the independence of their 

country, and the supreme authority of their house, after destroying moro 

than 200,000 of the best troops of Syria. Accordingly with the year b.c. 

143 the Jews commenced a new em, which is used by Josephus, and in the 

first Book of Maccabees. This independence, however, must be considered 

more as the enjoyment of their own faith and laws nnder a native chief, 

than as perfect freedom from foreign control. It was not so much for 

absolute independence as for liberty of conscience the Jews fought, llio 

disturbed state of the Syiian empire contributed much to the tranquillity 

of Judasa, and enabled its warlilke princes to extend their territory. At 

the conclusion of the reign of Alexander Jannasus the kingdom of Juda!a 

included the whole of Idumroa, Gadaro, Gaulanitis, and a part of Iturna; 

while on the N. it extended to Carmel, Tabor, and Scythopolis. In this 

state the Jews remained until tho conquest of the country l»y the Romans, 

when they were forced to pay a heavy tribute, still, however, retaining their 

own rulers. In tho year D.o. 34 the last prince of the Asmonean line was 

murdered by the llonian prefect of Syria, and Herod the Great made king of 

the Jews. In a.d. 6 Judroa was placed under the government of a Roman pro- 

cumtor ; but the Horodian family continued to exercise royal authority over 

a part of Ccntml Syria until the time of Agripim, the last of the line, when 

the Jews revolted against Bomo, and brought upon themselves that war 

which ended in the capture of their city, the destruction of their Temple, 

and the slaughter of more than a million of their race. Judaea was now 

attached to the province of Syria ; and soon afterwards Syria and Palestine 

were placed under the direct dominion of a Roman prefect, Antioch being 

the seat of government. 
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In this state the country continued under the Boman and Byzantine 
epipire until itg conquest by the Mohammedans in a.d. 684. The only 
circumstances worthy of notice, in a sketch like the present, which is chiefly 
intended to illustrate the historical geography, are the establishment of 
Christianity under the first Gonstantine ; and the temporary conquest of 
^e country by the Persians, under Ghosroes II., in the beginning of the 
7th century. Christianity had spread widely over the land l^fore its esta- 
blishment as the religion of the empire ; and the extent, wealth, and archi- 
tectural taste of the Christians subsequent to that period may still, to some 
extent, be seen in the splendid ruins of the sacred edifices in tlie cities, 
towns, and villages of Syria. 

The Arabs, imder the generals Khftled and Abu Obeidah, invaded Syria 
in 033 ; and five years afterwards the whole country was conquei-ed, and 
every city in it gaiTisoned by their troops. In 16 yeara more Damascus 
was made capital of the Mohammedan empire, which then extended from 
the shores of the Atlantic to the confines of. India. Syria was densely 
populated. Antiocb, Damascus, Palmyra, Heliopolis, A^iamea, Gemsa, 
liostra, Ascalon, and Caesarea, were almost unequalled, as provincial 
cities, in the Roman empire ; but under the withering infiuence of Isl&m 
their grandeur faded, and their wealth was eaten up. Of these, five are 
now deserted ; two are mere villages ; Antioch, the capital, is little more ; 
and Damascus alone remains prosperous. 

In the year 750 the dynasty of the Abassides was established, and the 
Khalifite removed first to Cufa and then to Baghdad. Henceforth Syria 
became a mere province of the Mohammedan empire. It remained subject 
to the Khalifs of , Bagdad till the middle of the 10th century, when it was 
taken by the new dynasty of the Fatimites in Egypt. Towards the close 
of the following century Syria was invaded by the Seljukian Turks, and 
converted into a division of their empire. The cruelties perpetrated by these 
fanatics on Christian pilgrims roused the spirit of western Europe, and 
excited Christian nations to the first " Crusade." In a short time the hirons 
of France and England, headed by Godfrey, were seen winding through 
the valleys and traversing the plains of Syria. The fierce warriors of 
the Crescent could not withstand the steady valour of the *' red-cross 
Knights." Jerusalem was taken by storm ; and the cruelties the Moham- 
medans had perpetrated on the Christians were avenged (a.d. 1099). 

Godfrey was elected first Christian King of Jerusalem. Bohemond 
reigned at Antioch ; Baldwin, Godfrey's brother, at Edessa ; and the Count 
of Toulouse at Tripoli. Thus was the country parcelled out into Christian 
principalities; and ruled by the bravest knights of western Europe. Da- 
mascus, however, withstood every assault of the Crusaders ; and it is still 
the boast of the Muslem, that its sacred precincts have never been ix>lluted 
by the feet of an infidel ruler since the day the soldiers of Mohammed first 
entered it. 

This is not the place for a history of the Crusades, nor even for a sketch 
of the changing fortunes of the cities aud provinces the Franks held in 
Svria. I sluill only add that they sustained a severe check from Nur 
ed-Dln. But his successor Salodin was the most formidable opponent the 
Crusaders ever encountered. After gaining a decisive victory over the 
Christian army at Hattin, he captur^ Jerusalem (1187), and drave the 
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Franks out of almoBt ovory town and fortress of Palestine. Jerusalem 
was not rogainod for more than 40 vears ; and even then it wa4 only acquired 
by treaty. Soon afterwards Syria was invaded by the shepherd-floldiers 
of Tartary under Holagou the grandson of Qengis Khan, and the whole 
Christian population of Jerusalem massacred. But after the death of this 
chief, Bibars, better known in Arabian history as Melek ed-Dhfther, brought 
Svria under the sceptre of Egypt, and drove the Tartars beyond the Eu- 
phrates. His victories were fatal to the declining power of the Gnisaders. 
Almost all their strongholds in Palestine were captured, and Antioch itself 
soon yielded to his arms. The remaining history of the Crusades is one 
continued tale of misfortunes. At last in 1291 Acre was taken by the 
Mamluke Sultan of Egypt ; and thus terminated the dominion of the Cru- 
saders in Syria. 

For more than two centuries after this period Syria was the theatre of 
fierce contests, carried on between the shepherd hordes of Tartary and their 
brethren the Tartar-Slave sovereigns of Egypt. The most fearful ravages, 
however, were committed by Tim^r ^Tamerlane), who invaded the country 
in the year 1401. Antioch, Emesa, Ba*albek, and Damascus, were reduced 
to ashes ; and their unfortunate inhabitants either murdered or sold into 
slavery. 

In 1517 Syria and Palestine were conquered by Sultan Sellm I. : and 
from that time until our own day they have formed part of the Ottoman 
Empire. During this period, though the country has been visited by few 
striking vicissitudes, it has steadily declined in i)owcr, wealth, and popu- 
lation. The greater part of its people, oppressed by foreign rulers, who 
take no interest in commerce or agriculture, have sunk into the condition of 
helpless and hopeless slavery. What little energy and spirit remain are 
exhausted in party feuds. In 1832 Ibrahim Pasha conquered Syria for his 
father Mohammed Aly. The iron rule of that wonderful man did mfUch 
to break down the fanaticism which had forages been a curse to the people. 
In 1841, through the armed intervention of England, Syria was restored 
to the Porte. 

For the history of Syria and Palestine the following authors may be con- 
sulted : — Thc Bible. Joaephua. The new translation of Josephns* Wan 
qf the c7eu», by Traill, is a great improvement on Whiston ; the topc^pra- 
phical notes are valuable ; and the illustrations by Tipping are as accurate 
as they are beautiful. Eusebius* Eccleaicutical Eistory, Jahn's Hebrew 
CommcnvoedUh. 

The history of Syria under the Romans is embraced in that of Bome 
itself. Gibbon's Roman Enquire, especially the last edition edited by Dr. 
Wm. Smith, is particularly valuable on Syria. The best Arab historian is 
Ahulfeda ; but his Anndlee Moelemici are brief and dry. De Guignes's 
Ilistoire dee Buns is invaluable for its full account of the Tartan hordes. 
Much may also bo learned regarding individuals from the BibtioiK^que 
Orientate of dllerbelot Almost everything about the Crusades may be 
gathered from the Gesta Dei per I^ncoe, The best modem history of the 
Crusades is Wilken*s OescMMe der KreuzzUffe. 
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8.^Ghbonologioal Tabls. 



B.C. EVBHTS. 



2224 Aram's fiunilj ookmiM Syria, or Araroea, and found Damatcas — Oanaan's 

hxmXy colonize Palestine, and found Sidon. 
1921 Abraham enters Canaan. 
1913 Sodom and the cities of the plain plundered by CShedorlaomer. Abraham 

rescues Lot at Dan. 
1897 The cities of the plain destroyed. 
1896 htMi bom. A ftw years later Ishmael is driven out from Abraham's tent, 

and dwells in the desert of Paran. 
1836 Bwu and Jacob bom. — Gen. zxv. 
1760 Jacob obtains his brother's birthright. 
1739 Jacob returns to Canaan. 

1728 Joseph sold to the Ishmaelites and taken to Egypt. 
1706 Jacob and his family remore from Beersheba to Egypt. 
1689 Jacob dies in Egypt, and is buried in Hebron. 
1635 Joseph dies in Eg^pt 
1571 Moses bom. 

1491 Hoses* interFiew with Jehovah at the burning bush on Sinai. The Exodus. 
1452 Aaron dies on Mount Hor. Miriam dies. 
1451 Moses dies on Pisgah. 

1450 The Israelites, under Joshua, cross the Jordan, and encamp at Gilgal. 
1450 The allied kings, under Jabin King of Hazor, conquered at the " Waters of 

Merom." 
1444 The land divided by lot at Shiloh, and the Tabernacle set up. 
1434 Joshua dies. He is buried at Timnath-Serah, in Mount Ephraim. 
1406 The sin of die people of Gibeah, and the destruction of the Benjamites. 
1405 Othniel, the first Judge, rules Israel 40 years. 
1245 Barak, the fourth Judge, conquers Sisera. 
1205 Gideon, the fifth Judge, conquers the Midianites. 
1187 Jephthali, the eighth Judge, conquei-s the Ammonites. 
1116 Samson, the twelfth Judge, perishes with the Philistine nobles at Gaza. 

Soon afterwards the Ark is 'captured by the Philistines, and carried to 

Ashdod. 
1095 Saul anointed king by Samuel at Ramah. 
1055 Saul and Jonathan slain on Mount Gilboa. David made king of Judah at 

Hebron. 
1048 David made king over all Israel at Hebron. 
1045 David captures Jbrusalbm, and makes it 'his capital. 
1040 David conquers Aramea (Syria), and puts garrisons in Daroascos. 
1015 David dies, and Solomon succeeds him. 
1011 The Temple founded. It was completed in seven years. Hiram was then 

king of Phoenicia. 
076 Solomon dies. The kingdom divided. 
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Chronclogieal Table. 
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957 
955 
954 
953 



930 
929 

918 
914 



901 

897 

896 
889 
885 

884 



878 
856 
840 

839 
838 
825 
810 
784 
773 
772 

761 
759 



758 
742 



730 
726 



KlNOH OF 
.TUDAII. 



Uehoboam.. 

Abijah 

Asa 



KlNOS OF 

Israel. 



JcroboBin •• 



Nadnb. 
Baasha 



Jehoshaphat 



Jehoram. 
Ahasiah 



Elah. 
Zimri 
Omri 
Ahab. 






Ahaiiah .. 
JahoraiD. 



Athaliah . . 



Joanh 



Amaziah 
Uuiah. 



Jehu 



Jehoahas. 



Jehoash. 
Jeroboam II. 



Joiham, 
Ahaa 



Heiekiah. 



Zechariah. 
Sliallum . . 
Menahcm 
Pekahiah. 
Pekah 



Hoatiea. 



Etektb, 



Sheohem made capital of Iirael. 



Aia engages Benhadad king of Damaacaa to 
attack the Israelites. The cities of Dan, 
Ijon, Abel, &c., captured. 

The palace of Tirsah destroyed. 

Omri founds Samaria, and makes it his capital. 

Elijah fed bj raytos at the brook Cherith. 

His sacrilioe on Oarmel, and slaughter of 

false prophets. 
Benhndad king of Damascus defeated bj the 

Israelites at Samaria. — 1 Kings n. 
Ahab slain in battle at Ramoth-OUead.— 

1 Kings zxli. 



The last of the dynasty of Hadad murdered 

by Hazael, who usurped the throne of 

Dftmnscus. Ellsha's miracles. 
Jehu kills Ahaziah and Jehoram at Jesreel. 

Jezebel also slain In the streets of Jesrsel. 

Athaliah murders the royal house of Judah. 



Hazael dies, and leaves tlie kingdom of Da- 
mascus to his son Hadad. 

Death of Elisha. 

Jeroboam captures Damascos. 

Jeroboam dies. Interregnum of 11 jeais, 

« 

The Assyrians, under Pul, invade nortliem 
Palestine, and take Damascus. 

Tiglath - plleser invades northern Palestine, 
and curies part of the people captive to 
Assyria. 

The kings of Israel and Damascus besieffe 
Jerusalem. Ahaz obtains aid from the 
Assyrians, whose king, Tiglath - pileser, 
captures Damascus. The kingdom of Syrin 
thus terminates. 
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XXV 



B.C. 



721 

710 

698 
676 

643 
641 
610 
610 
606 

599 

588 



586 
573 
544 
.586 
534 

515 
458 
445 
408 
851 
383 
332 
323 
312 



804 
800 



284 
S79 
261 
246 
245 
225 
222 



Kings of 

JUDAH. 



Manasseh. 



Amon. 
Josiah. 
Jehoahaz . 
Jehoiakim. 



Events. 



Jehoiachiu. 
Zedekiah . 



The kingdom of bnel oyerthrown by Slialmancser, king of 

Aftiyria. 
The aiiny of Sennacherib destroyed near Lachish, on the 

plain of Philistia. — 2 Kings xviii. * 

Eserhaddon invades Jadah, and carries Manassefa captive to 
Babylon. He was again i^tored. 



Josiah slaiii in battle with Pharaoh-Necho king of Egypt. 

Nebuchadnezzar takos Jerusalem. From this time dates the 
70 years' captivity. 

Jehoiachin earned to Babylon, and Zedekiah made king. 
Zedekiah rebeU. Nebuchadnezzar, after a two years' siege, 

bui-ns Jerusalem, destroys the Temple, and cai-ries the 

rcmaiuing Jews captive. 

Gedaliah murdered by Ifihmael. 

I^re taken after a siege of thirteen years by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Cyrus oonquen Syria and Palestine. 

The eziled Jews permitted by Cyrus to return to their country. 

The second Ternple commenced. The Samaritans interfere, and the work 

suspended. 
The Ihmple dedicated. 
Commission of Ezra. 

Nehemiah appointed viceroy. Builds walla of Jerusalem. 
The Samaritans erect a temple on Gerizim. 
Sidon destroyed by Ochus king of Persia. 
Battle of Issue. Syria conquei'ed by Alexander the Great. 
Alexander captures and destroys Tyre. He enters Jerusalem. 
Alexander dies at Babylon. 
The JSra of the Seiei^idcB commences. 



Kings of Syria : 
Selruoid^. 



Seleucus Nicator. 



Kings OF Egypt: 
Ptolemies. 



P. Soter. 



Antiochus Soter. 
A.Theos. 



S. Callinicus. 
S. Ceraunus. 
A. the Great. 



P. Philadelphus. 
P. Euergetes. 



Syria and Palestine divided between 
the Seleucido) and Ptolemies. An- 
tioch founded. 



[Syria and Palestine.'] 
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221 
204 
203 
186 
180 
175 
170 
167 



166 



164 
162 
160 
150 
145 
143 
137 
135 
130 

125 
123 
116 



114 



106 
105 
96 
93 
92 
91 
87 
85 



83 
80 
78 



KiNos OF Stria : 
Seleucioa. 



• • • ■ • • 

S. Philopator. 
A. Epiphanea. 



A. Eapator. 
Demetrius Soter. 



Alex. Bala. 
Dem. Nicator .. 

A. Sidetes. 



Zebina. 
A. Grjpus. 



Seleacofl. 
Philip. ' 



Tigranei. 



Kings of Egypt: 
Ptolemies. 



P. Philopator. 
P. Epiphanea. 



P. Philometor. 



P. Physcon. 



P. Soter II. 



Akzander. 



EVEMTS. 



Palestine conquered by Antiochns with 
Phoenicia and Coelesyria. 



A. Epiphanes plunders the Temple. 

The Syrian nnny commit greAt cruelties 
in Jerusalem ; abolinh the worship of 
God ; iwd eredt a statue to Jupiter. The 
Jews ravolt under Mattathias. 



Jewish Princes. 



Judas Maccabseus 



Jonathan. 



Simon. 

John Hjrcanus. 



Aristobnlus. 
Alex. . JannsBUs. 






Alexandra. 



This dynasty begins 
with Judas^ son of 
Mattathias. 



The Jews now become 
independent. 



Kings of Damasous. 



The kingdom of Syria 
divided: Ant. Cyzi- 
cenns becomes 1st 
king of Uamasooa. 



AntiocfauB Eusebes. ' 

Dem. Eucserus. 
Ani. Dionysus. 
Aretas king of Arabia 

takes the . crown of 

Damascos. 
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ZXYll 



ac. 



69 

65 
63 



62 



51 

40 



87 



SO 



25 
22 

20 
17 

3 
A.D. 

6 

26' 

83 

87 

70 
106 

266 
872 
611 
622 
684 
637 
688 
661 



Knras or SriUA: 
Selbucida. 



Kingdom of Seleu- 
cicuB overthrown 



KnfosoFEaYPT 

PT0LEM1S8. 



p. Auletes. 



Jewish Pbimobs. 



EVBNTB. 



QeopAim. 



Aristobului. 
Hyrcnnoi .« 



Antigonus 



Hiawl 



Damascus captured by 
Pompey. 

Pompey enters Jerusa- 
lem, imprisons Aris- 
tobulus, and makes 
Hyrcanus ruler. 

Scaurus, the first 
Roman Prefect of 
Syria. 



The Pnrthians conquer 
Syria and Palestine, 
depose llyrcanuM,aiHl 
make Antigunus 
Prince. 

Herod takes Jerusalem, 
and is made king by 
the Romans. 
Cleopatra, the last of the line of the 
Ptolemies, commits suicide. 

* 

Herod rebuilds Samaria, and calls it Sebaste. 

The provinces of Trachon, Auranitis, and Batanasa given to Herod. Cscsai-ea. 

Philippi founded. 
Deposition and death of Zenodorus. His teii-itory given to Herod. 
Temple rebuilt by Herod. 
Death of Herod. There is an error of four yean in the common era. 

Ardielaiis, Herod's successor, is deposed, and Jeioisalem placed under a Roman 
procurator. 

Pontius Pilate appointed Procurator of Judsa. 

The CftOCiFixiON. 

Aretas king of Arabia captures Damascus'. Paul's ilight from the city took 
place about two years ailerwards. 

Jerusalem destroyed by Vespasian. 

Bostni made capital of the country east of the Jordan. The BOSTRIAN Era 
begins. 

2Senobia queen of Palmyra. 

Palmyra captui^ by Aurelian. ' 

The Persians, under Chosroee IL, invade Syria. 

The Mohammedan Era called El'Hijrah \ign» July IGth. 

Damascus taken by the Saracens. 

Jerusalem taken. 

Antioch taken. 

Moawyeh I. assumes the Khalifite, and establishes the sent of his govern- 
ment at Damascus. 
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679 
683 

684 

760 

969 

1075 
1098 
1099 



Moflwyeh I. 
Yezid I. 
Moawjeh II. 
Mirw&n I. 
Abdelmelek. 



Khali FB of Damascus. 



A.D. 
705 
715 
717 
720 
724 



WalM I. 
SulitnAo. 
Omiir. 
Yezld II. 
HAshem. 



A.D. 
743 
744 

745 



Wahd II. 
Textd III. 
Ibrahim. 
Mirw&n II. 



Th« djnaity of the Omcjades oroihrown, and the Khalifite remoTed from 

DaniMcuii. 
Syria and Pnleatine brought under the dominion of the Fiitimite Khalife of 

Egypt. 
Syria captured by Atsis, general of Melek-Shah. 
Antioch captured by Crusaders. 
Jenualem taken by storm. Godfrey elected King. 



Frank Kimcw of. Jerusalem. 



1101 
1118 
1131 
1143 
1163 
1174 



1185 
1186 
1187 

1189 

1191 
1193 
1209 
1225 

1228 
1240 
1241 
1246 
1247 
1291 
1400 
1518 
1832 
184! 



Godfi-ey. 
Baldwin I. 
Baldwin de Buig II. 
Fulke. 

Baldwin III. 
A I merle. 



Baldwin IV. .. 
Baldwin V. 
Qay de Lusignan. 



Isabel 



Mary 
Violanto 



Death of Nur ed-Dtn. Saladin succeeds him in the 

goremment of Damascus. 
This king a leper. 



Saladin conquers the crusaders at Hattin, and takes 

Jerusalem. 
Married to — 1. Conrad; 2. Henry Xk^vmi of 

Champagne ; 3. Almeric of Lusignan. 
Richard Omir de Lion arriTes in Palestine. 
Saladin dies. 

Married to John of Brienne. 
Married to the Emperor Frederic. 



Jerusalem restored to Christians by treaty. 

Alice, daughter of Violantc, claims the crown. 

1*hc Tartars plunder Jerusalem. 

Henry, sou of Alice, claims the crown. 

Hugh also claims it. 

Acre, the last posiiession of the Crrisadere, lost. 

Syria conquered by Timur. DnmascuM plundered and burned. 

Syria and l^alcstinc conquered by Sclitn, Sultan of Constantinople. 

Syria and Palestine conqueixnl by Ibrahim Pasha. 

Syria and Palestine restored to the Sultan. 
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4. — Inhabitants of Syria and Palestine. 

The inhabitants of Syria and Palestine form a very interesting study. 
Their dress, their manners and customs, and their language, are all prinii- 
tive. No European nation, with the exception perhaps of the Spaniards, 
bears the least resemblance to them. Like Spain, too, the best specimens 
of humanity are found among the lower classes. The farther we go from 
government offices, the more successful shall we be in our search aftt^r 
honesty, industry, and jjatriarchal hospitality. The Arabs are illiterate, 
and ignorant of all Frank inventions; but there is a native dignity in 
their address and de})ortment, which will l)oth ])leaso and astonish those 
who have seen the awkward vulgarity of the lower classes in some more 
favoured lands. Whether wo enter the tent of the Ikdawy or the cottage 
of the /e/^dA, wo are I'eceived and welcomed with an case and courtesy 
that would not disgrace a fialace. The modes of salutation are formal — 
perhaps some would call them verbose and tedious. One is apt to imagine, 
on hearing the long scries of inquiries after the health, liappiniss, and 
prosjierity of the visitor who drojis in, and the evasive replies given, that 
there is some hidden grief which i)oliteness wuuld lain conceal, but which 
* the heartfelt sym|)athy of the host constrains him to search into. It is 
disappointing to discover, as every one will in time discover, that this is 
all form. Still there is something pleasing in these inquiries, compliments, 
and good wishes, empty though uiey be. The gestures used in salutation 
are also graceful, if a little complicated. The touching of the heart, the 
lips, and the forehead with the right hand, seems to say that each one thus 
sjiluted is cherished in the heart, praised with the li|)S, and esteemed with 
the intellect. When peculiar deference and resi)ect are intended to be 
shown, the right hand is first lowered almost to tlie ground, as a proof 
that the individual would honour your very feet, or the soil you tread. A 
still greater deference is implied in kissing the hand ; and the greatest of 
all is kissing the feet. Another remark may be made on a curious custom 
which universally prevails in Syria. An Arab when eating, whether in 
the house or by the wayside, however i)oor and scanty his i'are, never 
neglects to invite the visitor, or ]>assing wayfarer, to join him. And this is 
not always an empty compliment ; indeed there are few Arabs who will 
not foci honoured by the traveller's tasting their humble fare. 'J'he invita- 
tion, however, is generally declined by a courteous t^hnuie. In passing 
his house, too, in company with a stmnger, the Arab will always invite 
him in. ^ 

In making purchases from an Amb, his ix)liteness is ern1)a missing. When 
the price is asked, he replies, " Whatever you please, my lord.'* When presseil 
for a more definite answer, he says, ** Take it without money." One cannot 
but remember, under such circumstances, Abraham's treaty with the sons 
of Heth for the Cave of Machpelah (Gen. xxiii.). Our feelings of romance, 
however, are somewhat damped when we find that the price ultimately 
' demanded is four or five times the value of the article. An Arab always 
tells you that his house is yours, his pro^ierty is yours, he himself is your 
slave; that he loves you with all his heart, would defend you with his life, 
&c, &c. This all sounds very pretty, but it will be just as well not to 
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rely too much on it. Nothing, however, is lost by politeness ; and bo ono 
may seem to believe all that is said. The Arabs are most profuse in the 
use of titles. Every beggar will address his fellow with **0 my lord," 
or " Your excellency," while the traveller is generally, ** Your highness." 
it has been sometimes the practice of travellers to rule their Arab servants 
and muleteers by bullying and browbeating ; but this is a p:reat mistake. 
Insolent dragomans generally i-csort to such practices to sustain their tem- 
porary tyranny. I need not say that such conduct is beneath the dignity 
of an English gentleman. Unvarying courtesy, accomijanied with as unva- 
rying firmness^ will gain the desired object far more effectually. This is 
especially the case with the Hedawin, who can often be persuaded by a kind 
word when they could not be driven by a rod of iron. At the same time, 
any approach to undue familiarity should be immediately checked; the 
permission of such familiarity will be attributed by the Arab to weakness 
of character, pcrhaj[)8 in some coses to fear, of which he will not bo slow 
to take advantage. To know onc^s place and keep it, and to know one's 
ris^his and insist on obtaining them, are all-important qualifications in 
Syria as elsewhere. 

The modern iiihabitanta of Syria and Palestine are a mixed race, made 
up of the descendants of the ancient Syrians who occupied the country in 
the early days of Christianity, and of the Arabians who came in with the 
armies of the khtllifs and settled in the cities and villages. The number * 
of the latter being comparatively small, the mixture of blood did not 
visibly change the type of the ancient people. This may be seen by a 
comparison of the Christians with the Mohammedans — the former are 
imdoubtedly of pure Syrian descent, while the latter are more or less 
mixed ; and yet there is no visible distinction between the two classes, 
except what dress makes. Every one, however, can distinguish the Jew, 
the Turk, or the Armenian, each of whom is of a different race. 

The inhabitants may be best considered as " Religious Sects.'* It is 
religion which has made most of the real distinctions that are found to 
exist among them, though difference of climate and mode of life have 
also had their effect on dress and minor matters. The mountedneer, for 
example, has his bag-trousers, his stiff embroidered jacket, and his trim 
turban ; while the Hedawy of the desert is aaita-culottesy and his raiment 
consists of a loose calico shirt, over which is occasionally thrown the abba^ 
and on his head is the knftyeh bound with a twisted fillet of earners hair. 
1'ho city gentleman struts about in his flowing rolies, yellow slippery, red- 
ovct-shoes, and turban of spotless white or embroidered Indian muslin ; 
while the /('flali of the Anti-Jjcbanon hills or Damascus plain looks moro 
active in his gay-coloured spencer and short Turkish trousers. The 
inhabitants of some of the villages of Palestine, and of the plains of 
Hamah, seem to carry most of their wardrobe on their heads, for tbo 
enormous turlian is out of all proix)rtion to the scanty shreds that cling 
round the body. 

The religious sects are as follows : — 

i. Mohammedans.— These are and have been for centuries the " lords 
of the soil," and they constitute the great majority of the commu- 
nity. They are proud, fanatical, and illiterate. They are taught by the 
faith they hold to look with contempt on all other classes, and to treat 
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tbcm not merely as inferiors but as slaves. They are generally noble iu 
bearing, polite iu address, and profuse in hospitality ; but they are regard- 
less of truth, dishonest in their dealings, and immoral in their conduct. 
In large towns the greater proix)rtion of the upper classes arc both physi- 
cally and mentally feeble, owing to the cflects of ])olygamy, early marriages, 
aud degrading vices; but the peasantry are robust and vigorous, aiul 
much might bo hoped for from them if they were brought under the 
influenoe of liberal institutions, and if they had examples around them of 
the industry and the enterprise of Western Europe. Exfjerience, indeed, 
has already shown that they are not slow to adopt the improvements of 
other lands. 

In religion the Mohammedans of Syria are Sonnites, or Traditionists — 
that is, in addition to the written word of the Koran they recognise the 
authority of the Soniui^ a collection of traditional sayings of the " Prophet," 
which is a kind of supplement to the Koran, directing the right observance 
of many things omitted in that book. They are in general exact in the 
observance of the outward rites of their religion. Their fast of Iiumaddit 
is kept with scrupulous care ; but it must be admitted that long abstinence 
has not the effect of sweetening their temi)er or improving their morals. 
Tlie Mohammedan is proud of his faith, and resents every insult offered 
to it. 

Besides the Sonnites or orthodox Mohammedans, there are several other 
sects, which we must class under the common name Mohammedan. 

The MetdwileJi (sing. Mutatualy) are the followers of Aly, the son-in- 
law of Mohammed. His predecessors, Abu Bekr, 'Omar, and Othmaji, 
they do not acknowledge as true kh&lifs. Aly they maintain to be the 
lawful Imilm ; and they hold that the supreme authority, both in things 
spiritual and temix)ral, belongs of right to his descendants alone. They 
reject the Sonna, and are therefore regarded as heretics by the Ortlunlox. 
They are allied in faith to the Shtites of Persia. They are almost an 
scrupulous in their ceremonial observances as the Hindoos. The traveller 
will do well to bear this in mind as he passes through their territories, 
both that lie may not give offence by undue familiarity, and that he may 
not take offence should he find himself treated as an imclean animal. 
They will neither eat nor drink with those of another faith, nor will they 
even use the ordinary drinking-vessels or cooking-utensils of others. I 
have seen them break a vessel which a traveller had unwittingly put to 
his lips. 

The districts in which they chieQy reside are Ba'albek, where their chiefs 
are the noted family of Harfdsh, for many years the pests of the country ; 
Bel&d Besh&rah, on the southern part of the Lebanon range ; and a district 
on the west bank of the Orontes, around the village of Hurmiil. They 
also occupy several scattered villages in Lebanon. 

The Nusairiyeh or Ansairiyeh. — It is not easy to tell whether these 
|)eople are Mohammedans or not. Their religion still remains a secret, 
notwithstanding all attempts lately made to dive into their mysteries. 
lliey are represented by Asseman as holding a faith half Christian and 
half Mohammedan. They believe in the transmigration of souls; and 
observe in a singular, perhaps idolatrous manner, a few of the ceremonies 
common in the Eastern Church. 1'he fullest account of them and their 
religion will be found in the work of the late llev. S. Lyde, *The Asian 
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Mystorv.' Tlxty inhabit a range of mountainB oxtonding from the groat 
valley N . of Lebanon to the gorge of the Orontes at Antioch. 

The Imutiliyeh, who inhabit a few villages on the eastern slopes of the 
Ansairlych mountains, resemble the former in this, that their religion is a 
mystery. They were originally a religious-political subdivision of the 
Shtites, and are the feeble remnant of a people too well known in the time 
of the Crusades under the name of Asscusina. They have still their chief 
scat in the Castle of Masyftd, on the mountains W. of Hamfth. 

2. Druzes. (The generic name in xYrabic is td-Deruz — sing. Durzy), — 
This remarkable sect calls for a more minute notice than the otliers, for 
two reasons : — First, because their religious tenets have excited a good deal 
of interest in Europe ; and second, because they are generally regarded as 
allies of England, and English travellers are likely to hear and see much 
of them. 

The peculiar doctrines of the Druzes were first propagated in Egypt by 
the notorious Hftkim, third of the Fatimite dynasty. This khftlif, who 
gave himself out for a prophet, though he acted more like a madman, 
taught a system of half-materialism, asserting that the Deity resided in 
Aly. In the year a.d. 1017 a Persian of the sect of Batenis, called Mo- 
hammed Ben- Ismail ed-Derazy, settled in Egypt, and became a devoted 
follower and stimulator of Il&kim. He not only affected to believe in and 
pro))agatc the absurd pretensions of the new Egyptian prophet, but he 
added to his doctrines that of the transmigration of souls, which he had 
brought with him from his native country ; and he carried his fanaticism to 
such an extent that the ]x;oplc at last drove him out of Egypt. He took 
refuge in Wody et-Teim, at the western base of Hernion; and, being 
secretly supplied with money by the Egyptian monarch, propagated his 
dogmas, and became the founder of the Druzes. His system was enlarged, 
and in some degree modified, by other disciples of Ilftkim, especially by 
the Persian Uamza, whom the Druzes still venerate as the founder of their 
sect and the author of their law. Hamza tried to gain over the Christians 
by representing H&kim as the Messiah whose advent they expected. Sudi 
was the origin of the Druze religion. 

The tenets, au<l especially the mode of worship, of the Druzes are kept 
strictly secret. All their books have now found their way to Europe. 
Their Confession of Faith, so far as it can be understood from their obscure 
and mystical writings, consists of the following proixmitions : — 

(1.) The Unity of God, and his manifestation of Himself to men in the 
persons of several individuals, the last uf whom was Hftkim. 

(2.) Five suiierior spiritual ministers always existing. These have also 
appeared in the persons of men at vanous i)eriod8. The chief of them were 
Hamza and Christ 

(3.) The transmigration of souls. The souls of men never pass into 
animals. 

(4.) The belief in a i)eriod when their religion shall be triumphant — 
Hftkim shall reign, and all others lie subject to him for ever. 

(C.) The seven points of IslAm are set aside, and the following substi- 
tuted : — 1. Veracity (to each other). 2. Mutual protoction and aid. 3. 
Ilenunciation of all other religions (implying persecution of others). 4. 
Profession of the unity of Hftkim (as God). 5. Contentment with his 
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works. 6. Submission to his will. 7. Separation from those in error and 
from demons. 

The Dnizcs are divided into two classes, the " initiated " COkkal), and 
" ignorant'* (Juhhdl). In this re8}X!ct they bear a closer resemblance to 
the ancient idolaters of Egypt, Syria, and Persia, than any other sect now 
existing. With the *Okkdl \he rights and ceremonies i-emain secret, 'i'he 
holy books are never exhibited but amon<; them. They have some cere- 
monies, or are supiKxscd to have some, which are less pure and spiritual 
than those set forth in their creed. They assemble in their chapels 
(KhUlvHih) every Thursday evening, refusing admission to all othcra. 
What they do then and there is unknown. A figure of a calf, made of brass 
or other metal, has been found in their places of worship, and is 8up}:osed 
by some to be an idol ; but others aflirm that it is only used as a represen- 
tation of systems of worship which they despise, rand which, as thus 
symbolized, tliey hold up to ridicule. There can be no question that their 
books, so far as known, do not seem to favour idolatry. Their places of 
worship are usually in remote but conspicuous spots — most of them on 
the summits of hills. Absolute privacy is t}ie object. 

Q'he *Okkal are very strict in their mode of life, abstaining from wine 
and tobacco, and from all money and goods obtained fraudulently. 

There can be little doubt that the Druzes are mora a political than a 
religious body. Their secret meetings are more for collecting and commu- 
nicating information than for any acts of worshi]). 'i heir ^Okkdh are the 
chief advisers in |)eace and war. The whole country in which they reside 
is divided into districts ; each district has its council of 'Okk&ls assembling 
weekly ; a delegate from each council appears at each meeting of the 
councils of the bordering districts to hear and to communicate everything 
that has occurred affecting the Druze interests. The rapidity and accuracy 
with which news is propagated throughout the body is astonishing, and is 
of vast importance in time of war. Their religion is, outwardly at least, 
very accommodating. They are ready, in tlie widest sense, to become 
" all things to all men," that their own ends may be served. With the 
Mohammedans they are Mohammedans, that they may reap the benefit of 
their alliance: and with the Christian officers of England they were 
willing not many years ago to become Christians, that they might secure 
the protection of our country. They unquestionably constitute one of the 
strongest and most united parties in Syria. 1'hey arc not so numerous, 
but they are far more warlike than the Maronites. They are industriou.s 
and hospitable when at i)eace ; but in war they are noted for their daring 
ferocity, and, when prompted by a spirit of revenge, they will not rest till 
they have c^ed the blood of their enemy. They occupy the southern 
section of the chain of Lebanon ; tlieir strongholds being around Jezztn 
and MidLhtArah, and in the valley of lianlk. They also abound in the 
villages on the eastern and western declivities of Hermon, and in Jebel 
HauriUi. Uliere are a few in Damascus and in one or two villages aroiuid 
it» Their numbers may be estimated at about 78,000. 

3. Tbb Chbistians are divided into several sects. 

The Greeks are so called because they profess the Greek faith, and 
l)elong to the Greek or Oriental Church. They are Syrians by birtli and 
descent: and there is not a trace either in tlicir spoken language, or in 
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the language of their public serviocs, of any ncUional affinity with tho 
people of Greece. Tho total number of those who belong to the Greek 
Church in Syria and Palestine has been estimated at 115,000. 

The doctrines and ritual of the Greek Church in Syria are the same as 
in other countries. The principal points on which they differ from tho 
llomish Church arc : — 1. The calendar. 2. The procession of the Holy 
Spirit. 3. Tlie exclusion of images from sacred buildings (pictures are 
freely admitted, if not too like life), 4. The rejection of purgatory. 5. 
Communion in both kinds. And 6. The marriage of the secular clergy. In 
almost all other rcs[)ects, their doctrines and ritual are like those of liome. 

The Greek Church in Svria is divided into the two Patriarch! tes of 
Autioch and Jerusalem. They are nominally independent, but yirtually 
under the control of the Primate of Constantinople. I'he jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Antioch, who now resides at Bey rout, extends from Asia 
Minor to Tyre ; and includes (in Syria) the eight bishoprics of Bey rout, 
Trifioli, Akkar, Laodicea, Hamfth, Hums, Saidnaya, and Tyre, llio 
Patriarchite of Jcnisalem includes the whole of Palestine, and the country 
cast of the Jordan ; and has under it the following bishoprics : — Nazareth, 
'Akka, Lydda, Gaza, Sebasto, Ndbulus, Philadelphia, and Petra. Among 
these the bishop of 'Akka is the only prelate who resides in his diocese ; 
all the others are in the convent at Jerusalem. 

The Syrians or JaccbiteSj originally separated from the Eastern Church 
on account of Monophysite heresy. 1'he Syriac language, though not now 
understood by the people, is usea in the Church services. Their acknow- 
ledged head is the patriarch, who resides in Mesopotamia. Their numbers 
in Syria are very small. The village of S&diid, three days' journey N.E. 
of Damascus, may ho regarded as their head-quarters, l^^rom this place 
they have sent out little colonies to Hums, and to several villages in the 
surrounding country, llicre are also a few families in Damascus, Nebk, 
Kuryotein, Hamfth, and Alc])po. They are looked upon by all tho otlicr 
sects as heretics^ and because they are few and poor they are generally 
despised ; but they are a brave and industrious community. 

The MaroniteH, — This sect originated durinc the Monothelitic contro- 
versies of the 7th century. A monk, called Jwm Maron^ who died in 701, 
was their apostle, and they consequently received bis name. In the year 
1180 they renounced their Monothelitism, and submitted to the authority 
of the Pope, since which time they have been characterised by an almost 
unparalleled devotedness to the see of Borne. In order to increase the 
influence of Bome amongst them, a college was founded in that city by 
Gregory XIII., for the education of a select number of their youth, who 
should afterwards return to their native land to occupy important stations 
in their church. The two celebrated Oriental scholars and authors, J. -8. 
and J. A. Assemanns, were Maronites, trained in the Mlux>nite College 
at Bome. 

It is somewhat remarkable, however, that a church so devoted to tho 
interest of the Pai^iacy should differ in. some important points . from the 
Latin ritual. The ecclesiastical language of the Maronites is Syriac; 
the name of their patron saint, Maron, is not found in the Boman calendar ; 
tlicy have their own distinct Church establishment ; and every candidate 
for the priesthood, who is not already under the vow of celibacy, is per- 
mitted to marry before ordination. 
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The Maronites are found in small communities in all the large towns 
from Alcp[X) to Nassaroth ; but they are at homo in Lebanon. This moun- 
tain range thoy inhabit more or less throuf^hout its whole extent, but their 
stronghold is the district of Kesraw&n. The Diiizes are their hereditary 
foes, owing chiefly to the wicked policy of the Turkish government. 'J'hey 
are superior in daring and united action to the Murouitcs, though thu 
latter have the advantage in numbers ; their cunmiuuity being estimated 
at 220,000 souls. The ^mtriarch is selected by the bishops,' but receives 
his robe of investiture from Home. His usual residence is the convent of 
Kanobtn, in the romantic glen of the Kadlsha, a few miles below the 
Cedars. The number of Maronite convents is greater in proportion to the 
people than is found in any other sect in Christendom. There are altogether 
b2 convents in Lebanon, containing about 2000 monks and nuns, and 
enjoying an annual revenue of 70,0002. sterling. The instruction of the 
l)eople, and of the great body of the clergy, is as deficient as in most other 
Chnstian sects in this land. For a select few of both classes, a college has 
been established at 'Ain Warkah in the KesrawSn. The Maronites are 
brave, independent, and industrious ; and their native mountains, though 
steep and rugged, are the garden of Syria. But they are illiterate and 
superstitious, and their clergy exercise an almost unlimited sway over them 
both in politics and religion. 

Tfte l*ajiMjU ikhismatic Churches are generally called the Greek-Catholic 
(or Mdchite) and the Syrian-Catludic, These have both spmng from the 
missionary eflbrts of Itomish priests and Jesuits during the last two cen- 
turies. As the object has been to gain partisans, more pains have been 
token to obtain nominal submission to the authority of the Po[)o than 
real, change of doctrine and ritual. The Greek-Catholics have their own 
Patriarch. They take the Occidental view of the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, believe in purgatory and the Pope, and eat fish in Lent ; but other- 
wise they have made no change in passing from one jurisdiction to another. 
They retain tjieir Arabic service, their Oriental calendar, their "com- 
munion, in both kinds,*' and their married clergy.. This sect embraces 
a large number of the most enterprising and wealthy Christians in 
Syria, and possesses considerable influence. The community numbers 
about 40,000, of whom the greater part are in Damascus, Aleppo, and 
Beyrout, 

4. Tu£ Jews are in one sense the most interesting people in the land. 
18 centuries ago they were driven from the home of their fathers, and 
yet they cling to its ** holy places ** still. They moisten the stones of 
Jerusalem with their tears ; ** her very dust to them is dear,'* and their 
most earnest wish is that the dust of their bodies should mingle with it. 
The tombs that whiten the side of Olivet tell a tale of mournful bereave- 
ment and undying affection unparalleled in the world's history. 
. The. Jews pf Palestine are foreigners. They have come from almost 
every country on earth. They live almost exclusively in the four hoi}' 
dties, Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, and Safet, and their number does not 
exceed 12,000. 

Altogether different from these are the Jews of Damascus and Alep|)o, 
who have as good a right to the title of natives as any of the inhabitants 
of Syria. They are Arabs in language, habits, and occupations, in so fur 
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at least as religion will i)ermit. Some of tbem are men of great wealth 
and corresponding influence. * For generations they have been tlie bankers 
of the local authorities, and have often fearfully realized the strange fluc- 
tuations of Eastern life — now ruling a province, now gracing a pillory — 
lit one time the all-iiowcrful favourites, at another the disgraced and 
mutilated outcasts. The head of the chief Jewish family in Damascus 
was, in the lx;ginning of the present century, the banker and prime minister 
of tlie notorious Jczzftr, IWia of Acre. He was for a time the virtual 
ruler of a large section of Syria ; but the scene soon changed. He first lost 
an eye iKscnuso ho was proud, then the nose because ho was handsome, and 
hLstly the head liccnusc lie did not please his master 1 The Jews of Syria 
number about 15,000. 

6. The Turks are few in number, strangers in race and language, hated 
by every sect and class, wanting in physical rawer, destitute of moral 
principle, and yet they are the despots of the land. . The Arabs have a 
proverb that, ** though a Turk should compass the whole circle of the 
sciences, he would still remain a barbarian.** Those occupying the higher 
government situations in Syria are Turks, almost to a man. They obtain 
their iwwcr by bribery, and they exercise it for extortion and oppression. 
The character of the Turks has been ably sketched by Hamilton : — " They 
are all ignorant and presumptuous, vain and bigoted, proud without any 
feeling of honour, and cringing without humility ; they cannot resist the 
temptation of money or the prospective benefit of a lie. In their govern- 
ment and administrative duties they are tyrannical and overbearing, in 
their religious doctrines dogmatical and intolerant, and in their fiscal 
measures mercenary and arbitrary. They are as ignorant of their own 
history as of that of other nations ; and this is the case even with the 
letter educated, who are in most res]iects far inferior in character, probity, 

and honour to the jx^asants and lower classes As long as the 

'J'urk is )X)or, and removed from temptation, he is honcsl ; but no sooner is 
he appointed to ofHce, or obtains the management of public money, than 
his luioducatod mind is unable to withstand the charm, and ho becomes a 
iicculntor and a thief. Ho appropriates to himself whatever ho can lay 
Jiands on, and oppresses those below him ; while, for the sake of securing 
his ill-gotten plunder, he ]>ropitintcs his sui)eriors by bribery and adulation. 
This hns undoubtedly led to the demoralifling practice of the Turkish 
government of selling all places to the highest bidder, allowing him, in 
return, to make the most he can out of the unprotected subjects by extor- 
tion and taxation.** The Turkish rulei"s of Syria are here drawn to the 
life. Every pasha, in coming to the country, knows that his term of ofiioe 
must be short, and therefore his gains must be larse. The country has 
thus been robbed of its wealth, and a tax imposed on industry. Tho 
influence of British consuls has of late put some check on this system of 
spoliation ; and it is to be hoped that the recent reforms may save Syria 
from ruin. 

One thing will not fail to strike the observant Englishman in Syria — 
lAtriotism is unknown. There is not a man in th^ country, whether Turk 
or Arab, Mohammedan or Christian, who would give a para to save the 
empire from ruin ; that is, if he be not in government pay, in which case 
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of course his salary and tho empire would go together. The patriotism of 
the Syrian is confined to his own house ; anything hcyond it does not 
concern him — selfislmess reigns supreme. The consequence is, that there 
is not a road in the whole country except the one recently made hy a 
French company ; the streets of the great cities and villages arc in winter 
all hut impassahle, and in summer reeking with the stench of dead dogs 
and cats and other abominations. Dogs are the only scavengers ; anything 
which is too corrupt or filthy for them to eat, rots were it lies. It some- 
times hap[)cns that a rou^ pasha takes a pious fit, and spends a tithe of his 
ill-got gains in building a bridge or adorning a mosque ; but the moment 
the work is finished the process of dilapidation begins, and nobody thinks 
of repairs. One would imagine, in traversing Syria, that the whole 
country had recently been shaken to its centre by an earthquake, there 
are so many broken bridges, ruinous mosques, and roofless caravansaries. 
It is emphatically a land of ruins, and ruins are increasing in number every 
year. 

'J'ho following works may Iks consulted on the inhabitants of Syria : — 

For the Mohammedans^ their religion, manners, &c. — Sale's Koran ^ 
Preliminary Discoui-sc ; Burckhardt's Travda in Hyria, Notes on the Ikdouin 
and WaJuAys, Arabic ProvcrhH, and Travels in Arabia; Lane's Mudait> 
E(fi/ptvans ; Hussell's Natural History of Aleppo ; Porter's Five Years in 
Damascus. 

For the Druzes — ^De Sacy's Expose de la Religion des Druzes is still the 
best. Lord Carnarvon's Druzes of Lebanon, 

For tho Ansairiyeh — Lyde's Asian Mystery. 

The best condensed account of the Christian sects will be found in 
Wilson's Lands of the Dible, vol. ii., where there are full references to 
authorities. 



5. — Thb Climate op Syria and Palestine. 

Inhere is no country in the world, of the- same extent, which possesses 
a greater variety of climate and temperature than Syria. The high altitudes 
along the brow of l^ebanon are as cool and pleasant daring the summer 
months as Fmnce or England ; while the depressions of the Jordan valley, 
and the shores of the l>ead Sea, make those regions as hot and debilitating 
as the plains of southern India. The seaboard, owing to its exposure to 
the sun, and its being sheltered by tho mountain-ranges bchina, is very 
HuUry; and in some places, such as Triix)li, and Alexundreita, unhealthy. 
But there are other sfiots along the coast, such as Beyrout and Suweidlyeh, 
where the soil is dry and the air pure, and these form excellent winter 
Yoiidouces for invalids. The temixiraturo and climate in the various parts 
of tlio interior de[)end on the elevation and the nature of the soil. Jerusalem 
is high and breezy ; but the unclouded sun, being reflected from the white 
rooks around, renders it unpleasant and oppi-essive during the day. In 
Palestine rain seldom falls from the end of April till the beginning of 
October, and clouds are rare. The country is parched ; vegetation, except 
where streams flow, is burned up ; and the air, during the long summer 
day, becomes so hot and dry as to render travelling unpleasant if not 
dangerous. 
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In Lebanon, on tlio other hand, tliough the sun may be powerful, the air 
is fresh and balmy. The wanderer may there select his noonday resting- 
])lacc, and recline for hours amid the noblest scenes of nature, beneaw 
the beetling cliff, or the spreading branch, or the gray ruin — to resume 
his journey when the sun declines towards the "great sea." The 
stalwart frames of the inhabitants of Lebanon are the best certificates of 
its bracing climate. The air, except where artificial irrigation is carried 
to an undue extent, is extremely dry, and malaria is almost unknown. 

In Palestine the autumnal rains commence about the end of October 
or the beginning of November ; in Lebanon they are a month earlier ; they 
are usually accompanied with thunder and lightning ; they continue for 
two or three days, not constantly, but falling chiefly during the night; 
for the t\Vo succeeding months they fall heavily at intervals. January and 
February are the coldest months ; but in Palestine frost is rare, and the 
cold is not severe. Snow falls in the higher altitudes, though it is very 
rare in the low plains and along the coast. During the winter of 1867 
snow fell in Damascus t.o a depth of 8 inches, and covered tlie surrounding 
plain for a fortnight. The results were disastrous. Nearly a fourth of 
the houses of the city were iniurcd, and many of the flat-roofed bazaars 
and mosques were left in ruins. On the western declivities of Lebanon 
the snow seldom whitens the ground at a lower elevation than 2000 ft. 
Rain continues to fall at intervals during the month of March ; in Palestine 
it is very rare in April, and even in Lebanon and northern Syria the few 
showers that occur are generally light. 

In the valley of the Jordan . the barley-harvest begins as early as the 
middle of April, and the wheat a fortnight later. In the hill-country of 
Judrca reaping conmiences about the beginning of June, while in Lebanon 
the grain is seldom ripe before the middle of that month. A pretty accurate 
index is thus given of the relative temperature of the different districts. 
It is not easy to ascertain the exact ranges of the thermometer, as a ^reat 
deal dei)ends on the position, of the instrument, and there are neither 
observatories nor meteorological societies in the country. I have not 
unfrequently seen a difference of 6^ in two thermometers in the same house, 
and both in the shade. In Alcpix), according to lUissell, the range of the 
thermometer is very great, sometimes descending below zero and rising 
above 100° Fahr. During a residence of more than six years in Damascus 
I have neyer known the thermometer fall below 22P or rise above 95° in the 
shade. 

The following results of Dr. Barclay's observations in Jerusalem, extend- 
ing over five years, 1851-55, are important : — 

The greatest ranji^e of the thermometer on any year was 52°. The 
liighest elevation of the mercury was 92°. Under favourable exposure, 
immediately before sunrise, on an occasion, it fell to 28°. The mean 
annual average is 66°. July and August are the hottest months ; January 
the coldest. The coldest time is about sunrise ; the warmest, noon ; sunset 
is about the mean. The average temperature of January during five years 
was 49** : of August 79*>. 

According to the estimates of Dr. Forbes (Edin. PhUosoph, Jaumal^ 
Ap. 1862), the mean annual temi)erature of Beyrout is 69® ; of Jerusalem, 
62® ; of Jericho, 72°. That of Jerusalem differs widely from Dr. Barclay's 
average ; and that of Jericho appears to be much too low. 
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6. — ^1*HB BB8T SbASOMS POB YISITIlia SVBIA AND PaLKSTIMK. 

Tho preceding remarks on the climate and temperature go far to enable 
each one to judge for himself in this i*espect. In a country where there are 
no railways or coaches, and only one public road, progress must necessiirily 
be slow, and the summer*s sun and winter's rain are alike to bo avoided. 
Travellers must remember, too, that there are no inns along the great 
thoroughfares of Syria, with cheerful chamber, well-aired b^, and the 
tempting cuisine to make one forget the fatigues of a day's ride, or to afford 
a pleasant asylum from the drenching rain and muddy road. They mu&t 
be^ like the patriarch, " dwellers in tents." Tent-life is very romantic ; it 
reads well in a ixxitical traveller's journal, and there is a real charm in it 
too. There are few who have tried it but will look hack to it as to a 
sunny spot on the clouded landscape of memory. But it requires fine 
weather : it is no pleasant task to pitch your tent and spread your bed in 
mud : there is little romance in canvas when the miu is pouring through 
it. Winter is, therefore, not the time for a Syrian tour. 

But on the other hand a coup d» sohil or a Syrian fever is not an agree- 
able alternative. Next to a drcucliiug rain, a burning sun is the greatest 
hindrance to the man who wishes to enjoy, and profit by, a journey 
in this land — for the invalid to encounter either is madness. And then 
the total absence of rain during the summer destroys verdure, and takes 
away freshness and beauty from the hills and plains of Palestiue. The 
language of Scripture is graphic and true — ** The heaven becomes brass, 
and the earth iron." As autumn api)roaches the face of nature is more 
dry and parched. The few streams and fountains fail, and the physical 
and animal world looks forward with longing to the return of refreshing 
showers. Summer then is not a pleasant season for a *' Pilgrimage to 
Palestine." I have seen some who have braved the summer's heat, and 
I have kngwn others who have encountered the winter's storms, but I 
have also more than once seen the fatal effects of such imprudence. The 
little cemeteries of Bcyrout, Damascus, and Jerusalem have received the 
bones of not a few who have entered Syria in the bloom of youth and 
pride of health. 

The spring and autumn remain to the traveller, and of these he should 
take full advantage. During neaily five months in the year he can wander 
about with safety and pleasure. The autumn, perhaps, is more uniformly 
*'fair" than the spring; but nature wants its bloom. The autumn in 
Syria is charming — nothing can surpass the balminess of the uir ; and 
dwellers in tents may laugh at thoughts of damp. There is no danger of 
muddy roads or swollen rivers ; but I would recommend the wayfarer to 
carry a water-bottle at his saddle, for it is a thirsty season. Autumn has 
another charm: it is the vintage season. Those who have si)eut the 
summer in Germany might reach Beyrout by the Constantinople or Smyrna 
steamer about the beginning of September ; or, should they wish to visit 
. Antioch and the north, they may debark at Lildikiych (better known in 
the west as LcUikia), where the steamera touch. Alexandretta (Iskan- 
'deriin) would be more convenient, but the malaria of its marshes is parti- 
cularly to be avoided at that season. Two months, or even two and a half, 
roi^ht be spent in journeying southward, and the tour be completed by 
taking the steamer at Y&fa for Aleiuindria. 
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But most travellers will prefer the spring for a Syrian tour, and on the 
whole 1 reooramend it. It has many advantages. It forms a natural 
sequel to the luxurious monotony of a winter on the Nile ; and thus, 
pcrhniiR, it hns liccome par excdUnce^ the gmnd tour. Some will desire to 
trnvci-HC the i)cnin8u1a of Sinai, so nohle in its scenery, and so holy in its 
associations ; nnd to pass through the rock-hewn city of Petra — to ix^rlbtin, 
in fact, the " wilderness pilgrimage " — on their way to the ** Land of Pro- 
mise.** Such should leave Cairo about the bcgmning of February, as 
they will have " forty days in the desert.** This will bring them to Jeru- 
salem in the middle of March — the best season for visiting the Jordan- 
valley, the Dead Sea, and the plain of Pliilistia. They will Ixt ready to 
set out northward early in April, and may thus finish a satisfactory and 
profitable journey at IBoyrout about the 20th of May. The time S])ent at 
f!ach place*, and the consequent length of the tour, will depend on tho 
tJwU; and objects of the traveller. Some may wish to "do" the country, 
for the mere sake of ** doing it;** and they can "do** it in much less time. 
Othci-s, again, will have Biblical geography, or geological research, or somo 
other favourite object in view, and they. will make their own time. But 
it is taken for gmnted that a large majority of those who visit tliis land 
are attracted towards it by its classic and sacred interest The scenes of 
Holy Writ they will wish to explore; every spot celebrated in Bible 
history, or haunted by the memory of imtriarch, prophet, apostle, or of 
OME greater than them all, they will want fully to explore. Experience 
tells me that such will hQ thankful for a guide like the present, even though 
it lay no claim to infallibility, and that such will find the time I have 
indicated only too short to permit them to enjoy the wondrous attractions 
of Palestine. 

7. — ^MODB OF TllAVEL, RbQUIBITEM FOB THE KoAD, &C. 

The saddle is tho only conveyance in this primitive land. It may bo 
placed on horse, mule, or donkey, according to taste ; but I strongly rooom- 
mend a liorso/(ir aU» Let him be carefully selected, especially for a lady, 
lie ought to be strong, sure-footed, etisy-imoed, and somewhat spirited: for, 
if dull at first, what may be ex|)ectcd aft^T a month's ride ? Ijadics should 
try tluiir HleedH for a ride of mim hours lx)fore thoy engage them for a long 
journey, and the hint may be taken by gentlemen too. When tho day 
arrives for the final starts see that the same animals are ])roduccd« Let 
no excuse — not even unaccountable lameness, or scizuro by government, 
or death itself — ini^wse upon you. Do not be persuaded, however strong 
the assurances, that the substitute is better than tho original. Insist upon 
having the animal you engaged, and you will in nine chsos out of ten get 
him in the end. 

Some ladies consider a donkey more easily managed and much less for- 
midable than a horse ; but those who are afraid to mount a gentle little 
Arab will scarcely enjoy a ride through Syria. The pace of the donkey 
may be thought easier at first; but after a day or two, probably even an 
hour or two, the steady walk of the horse is far less fatiguing. In passing 
through the desert of Sinai camels alone can be used ; on entering Syria 
they must be exchanged for horses. Donkeys and even horses may be 
brought through the short desert to Gaza. In an excursion to Palmyra 
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cameb are necessary, and tliey are engaged at Damascus for that trip alone. 
Where expense is no object, liorses may be taken to Palmyra. 

I would advise those Avho wish as much comfort and ease as ]i08siblu 
during long rides to bring their own saddles with them from England. The 
Knelish saddle is much superior to the French, but it can rarely be mot 
with east of Malta. 

For those unable, through age or ill health, to encounter the fatigues of 
a long journey on horseback, the easiest mode of conveyance is a light 
arm-chair, without legs (which are apt to get entangled among rocks), 
ffccurely fastened on twp long poles, like u sedan-chair. Two ea8y-{)aood 
mules attached to this machine carry the occumnt with considerable com- 
fort. A fodt-board ought to be fastened on with straps ; and an awning 
may be pkiced over it in such a way as to be easily moved from side to 
side, or taken down altogether in jiassing through low archways, or beneath 
branches of trees. 'Jlie common TXihk'rmvCm^ or litter of the country, is 
not adapted to Kuropesui males of sitting. Amb ladies '^tujuat,** and can 
thus enjoy a low seat, or no scat ; but those accustomed to easy-chairs 
would scarcely relish such a ]X)sit.ion for seven or eight hours a-day. The 
tahterawftn is besides a heavy, lumbering machine, severe on animals, 
dilTicult to manage, and wholly unfitted for mountain piths. A conveyance 
such as I haive refoiTcd to above, if proiicrly made, is light, Ciisy, and suit- 
able to every path. It must be remembered, however, that it will add 
much to the expense of a journey, as one extra animal and two extra men 
are needed for it alone. When required it must be brought from England, 
or made to order in some of the large towns of Egypt or Syria. 

For the ordinary traveller in Syria a drat/oman is indispensable. He 
fills the threefold office of interpreter, guide, and purveyor, it is now the 
general custom for traveller to agree with a dragoman by the day for the 
supply of all necessaries. The rate varies from 258. to 455. for each person, 
and is regulated by the number, the rank, and the requirements of the 
party. ^Lliis includes everything — animals, servants, guides, guanls, and 
hakhahish under every form and namel Wine, beer, and other drinks, are, 
of course, extras, to be provided by the traveller ; but a/a»V supply sliould 
bo carried at the exi)ense of the dragoman. It is necessjiry in all ctises to 
draw up a contract, in which every particular is plainly written— one copy 
to be given to the dragoman, and one retained by the traveller. There are 
A few things I recommend the more ftistidious, and es[)ecially ladies, to 
take with them for their own use ; and I advise them also not to trust 
Kuch ])recious commodities to the exclusive care of servants, whether 
English or Arab. 

1. Biscuits in air-tight tin cases. 

2. Portable soup and preserved meat for an occasional variety. Ham 
and dried tongue are also a pleasant change from bad mutton and skinny 
fowls. 

3. Maccaroni, vermicelli, arrowroot, and other such articles, are excellent, 
easily carried, and easily prepared. 

4. Tea in small tin canisters. A cup of good tea, refreshing in any 
country, is especially so after a long Syrian ride, 'i'ea may be had in Jeru- 
salem, Beyrout, and Damascus, but it is generally l)ad. 

5. White wines and good French brandy. I would caution tnivellers 
against the free or habitual use of dthcr; but a little mixed with water 
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may be occasioiialljr Iwncficial. Alo and porter for such am wish them ; in 
8yria they are. almost imiversally dear and bad. 

A comfortable folding iron bedstead, which can be so arranged as to 
form a sofa, with hair mattress, sbcets, pillow-cases, and towels. These 
can be supplied by the dragoman. A small musquito curtain to cover the 
face may be desirable. 

Instruments, Arms, c^c. — The beaten tracks of Palestine — almost the only 

inths the ordinary traveller ever thinks of following — are now so well 
:nown that sextants, compasses, and barometers may be dispensed with. 
Scarcely anything can be added to the large stock of general inf^irmation 
by casual observations. I 8()eak not, of course, of the professedly sdentifio 
traveller. I shall shortly call his attention to objects of interest and im- 
iwrtance, to which he may advanta^i^eously devote his time. 

The arliftt will never want objects for his pencil, nor the poet for his 
])cn, amid Syrian life and scenery. The hallowed scenes of Bible Idstory 
can never be too fully or too faithfully delineated, either on canvas or on 
tlio printed paga Every nook and comer of Palestine ought to be made 
familiar to us, whether portmyal by its own bright sun, or by the pencil. 
Ix3t artist and pliotogmpher continue their praiseworthy labours, till every 
hill and every vale, every proud column, and every prostrate wall, that has 
:i story in it, is carried away to the far west The costumes of the people^ 
their houses and utensils, their implements of husbandry and weapons of 
war, are all interesting, as all tend to throw fresh light on ancient history. 
Every traveller should have his not<}-book to record incidents and 
describe scenes to which memory will look back with pleasure in after 
years. Descriptions written on the spot will " photograph " scenes and 
events on the mind. As to the propriety of publishing I say nothing. 
Every one must exercise his own gooa taste and wisdom in that respect. 
lUit a "journal ** has a real and absorbing interest, apart from all thought 
of Albemarle Street or Paternoster Row. 

In addition to his note-book, I recommend every traveller to take with 
him a good double " field-glass,*' such as is made by Chevalier of Paris. 
It is far preferable to the long telescope, as it gives a larger and clearer 
field, and is more easily used. A measuring-tape may be found useful. 

The roads of Syria arc not always safe or free from bandits. A small 
"Dean and Adams" revolver may, therefore, prove a useful travelling 
companion by times. It should be worn in a leather belt so as to be 
visible, especially when the traveller sees fit to indulge in solitary rides or 
walks. The robbers of Syria are generally amatenrs, who take up the pro- 
fession when o])ix)rtunity offers. They will seldom venture on a party 
of Fmnks if there be any show of arms among them; but a few 
|)easants, when they meet a timid traveller, will first beg, then demand, 
and finally take a hakhshish. By cool self-possession and a determined 
manner one can generally overawe them. There should be no blustering 
or hurry in such cases, for noise seems to rouse an AraVs " pluck ; " but 
the traveller should be careful to show all whom it may concern, by the 
ease and dignity of his bearing, that, while he may enjoy a joke, it would 
scarcely be safe to carry it too far. The peasants of Palestine are almost 
all armed, so that men of peace have a warlike aspect ; yet the instances 
are very rare indeed in which they have used their arms upon Franks. In 
times of political excitement or local feuds it may be well to take a guard 
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from the village chief or district governor — not tliat the strength of the 
escort will do much to drive away an enemy, but one thus secures a friend 
or two among the bandits themselves. 

In visiting some of the less frequented districts an escort is necessary. 
In engaging them it should be clearly understood that they are really able 
to afford sufficient protection. As a general rule the escort should bo com- 
txised of members of that tribe to which the country we propose to visit 
belongs. Even friendly tribes have no right to conduct strangers through 
the territories of othera. It not imfrcquently happens that oilvcnturous 
chiefs will undertake such a task, and, for the sake uf the pay, run the 
risk of a sound drubbing, if not worse. AVhen an attack is made under 
such circumstances, and especially if it be by the Bedawin of the desert, no 
attempt at resistance should bo made. Leave the matter wholly to your 
escort, and act as if you had no interest in it whatever. It will be well to 
explain to the euemy that you had no intention of breaking the laws of 
desert life ; that you had engaged a sheikh to escort you under the impres- 
sion he was the pix)per person ; that he had become guarantee for your 
safety ; and now it was his affair, not yours, if he had trespassed on the 
territory of others. A calm and conciliatory bearing, aided in the end by a 
suiall present, will in nine cases out of ten clear away all difficulties. 

Medicines. — The pure air, bracing exercise, and necessarily plain cuisine 
of a Syrian tour, enable most people to tltrow pills and potions to the winds, 
and a medicine-chest thus becomes a mere honorary appendage. Some 
travellers, however, have suffered severely from boils, and not a few from 
diarrhoea. The former, a medical friend has suggested, might arise fram 
the too free use of the Turkish bath, joined to a change of food and climate. 
One thing I know, that during a seven years' residence I have never but 
once entered a Turkish bath, and I have never had a boil ; while others, 
who thought it necessary to go through the operation almost immediately 
after their arrival in the country, have been afflicted with boils at intervals 
for years. Whether this be cause and effect is a question for the " faculty." 

Diarrhoea is generally caused by exposure to the rays of the sun, and 
occasionally by the use of green fruit and acid drinks. The sun cannot bo 
avoided ; but every care should be taken to i)rotect the heail, shoulders, 
and ixiison from its influence. The projier clottiing for a Syrian tour I shall 
afterwards specify, but I may observe liere that flannel ought always to bo 
worn, with thick woollen clothes over it, uf light colour. Long experience 
has proved to me that these are the best defences against the sun of Syria, 

For diarrhoea the following treatment may be adopted : — 

First, an "aperient" — say 

Calomel, 2 or 3 grains. 
Ilhubarb, 15 ditto'. 
Magnesia, a large teaspoonful. 

To be taken at night. When this has freely operated (and if it do not, tho 
rhubarb and magnesia should be re{)cated in the morning) take an occa- 
sional dose of the following mixture till the diarrhoea stops : — 

Tincture of rhubarb ] . . 
Tincture of catechu H"*^ ^^' 

Add, oil of cinnamon 1 drop to each drachm of the compound. Dose, i to 
1 drachm. A few dro|)s of laudanum may bo added to each dose. 
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In this climato great caution ought to bo used in taking Urge or froquont 
clo«e8 of calomel or opiates. They should never be resorted to except under 
skiU'ul medical advice. If the traveller adds to a supply of the medicines 
above mentioned a small quantity of each of the following, he will find 
himself abundantly provided : — 

Sulphate of quinine. 
Cream of tartar. 
Sugar of lead. 
Sulphate of zina 

The two last arc invaluable in case of opthalraia or any temporary inflam- 
mation of tho eyes. Some sticking-plaster and lint maybe added to tlio 
little Rtock. 

A spring tour in Syria is to the invalid an admirable sequel to a winter 
in Egypt. The soft and lialmy air of the desert, with its cool nights and 
bracing mornrn<:M, gradually prc|)ares him for a return to more northern 
climes. The noble scenery of the Sinai peninsula, with its holy associations, 
occasion sufficient excitement to release the physical frame from the de- 
pressing influence of melancholy. Then follow the rough rides over Syrian 
mountains ; the constant variety of scene ; the engrossing interest of place 
— all rose-tinted by a dash of danger and romnnce. Others besides the 
invalid might reap lasting benefit from such a ramble. The city mcrcliant 
who has been ernmped up for years within the dingy confines of a counting- 
house, and who has grown dysixsptic and gouty on Ijondon fog and turtlo- 
sou]) ; the " West-end '* i)oliticiaii, whose physical man has ^n dried up 
by late " Houses,'* later assemblies, and the harassing cares of pnrty ; — 
these, if they wish again to know what life and liberty are, should try a 
tour in Syria. After the murky magnificence of the London house, or the 
solemn splendour of the coimtry mansion or baronial hall, Syria would be 
a new world. The pure air from morning till night and from night till 
morning ; the constant exercise ; the excitement of novel sceniii and novel 
circumstances ; the relief of thought ; and the relaxation of overstrained 
mental ])Owers — all tend to make a new physical man, while they 
contribute in no small degree to give a healthy tone to the intellect. 
Great minds, like great libraries, are apt to collect dust and cobwebs 
and an occasional thorough *' cleaning out** makes reference more 
agreeable. 

8. — Hints on Lanouaob, — Drkss, — Conduct. 

The languatjc of the country is Arabic. It is spoken by the higher 
classes, especially in the large towns, with considerable purity ; and it is a 
noble language, llio people at large are ignorant of any other tongue. 
Turkic is the official language, because the i)a8has and higher government 
ofiicials are imiversally Turks. Turkish also is sfioken in many of the 
villages round AlepiH) and on the borders of Asia Minor. Syriac, the 
ancient language of the country, is now almost extinct. In Syria there 
remain only three small villages in which it is the vernacular ; thoso arc 
M'aldla, 'Ain et-Tineh, and Bukli*a, on the eastern declivities of Anti- 
Lebanon. Syriac, however, is the ecclesiastical language of the Maronite 
and Jacobite Churches. 

As an interpreter is necessary to the Syrian traveller, it is useless to 
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burden a Handbook with a collection of words and jihrnscs. Indeed, were 
Ruch a collection spread Ixjforo my readers, not one in Hi'ty of thoni could 
pronounce the words intelligibly. Many of the Arabic letters have no 
equivalents in European alphabets, and the attempt to represent Ambio 
fiounds by English letters may be considered labour in vain. The man 
who wishes to learn even a little Arabic had better begin with the alphabet, 
instead of blundering over half-a-dozen English consonants, by which 
some attempt to express a simple sound. The names of necessaries aro 
easily picked up from hearing them ; for all other things the best way is 
to apply to the dragoman. 

Dress. — In selecting a suitable dress for Syria the mode of locomotion 
should be first considered. The saddle is the only conveyance ; a com- 
fortable riding dress is, therefore, the best for ordinary wear. Every English 
gentleman knows that " tights " of strong corI, or close-fitting pantaloons 
of heavy tweed, with long boots drawn over them, enable one to bear rough 
rides with far more ease. Perhaps, if the parts next the saddle were covered 
with soft leather, like those of the Horse Guards, they would bo still more 
comfortable and more durable. The coat ought to be short and made of 
substantial light-coloured tweed. It is a great mistake to wear linen, or 
any other thin material. Woollen cloth is a non-conductor, and, when we 
are protected by it, the sun's rays fall harmless. The best hat is the broad- 
brimmed white or drab *' felt.** The crown may be thickly padded inter- 
nally with cotton, and five or six folds of white muslin or calico may bo 
advantageously wound round the exterior. Lightness and protection from 
the sun are the grand requisites. A ^lair of drab leather gloves, and w^iro 
" goggles ** with fronts of green glass, will complete the costume. Many 
throw over the whole a white Arab barnils of very thin material, and this 
affords additional protection against both heat and dust. 

In the cities of Syria, as in those of Europe, the plain dross of an English 
gentleman is the best for all visits of ceremony, whether mndc to native 
dignitaries or to British residents. The only variation requisite is a pair 
of over-shoes, to be taken off at the door of the chamber, or on the marble 
pavement, before stepping upon the dais of a Mohammedan of rank. His 
carpet is holy,— to be touched with forehead and lips at the hours of 
prayer, — and must not be ix)lluted by boots that have trodden the dust of 
the streets. 

The traveller should study to be courteous and polite to all ; and to be 
kind, though firm, in his dealings with servants, muleteers, and guides. 
Browbeating'mav compel submission for a time, but will never secure that 
respect and wholesome deference which are so essential to the peace and 
pleasure of a Syrian tour. Above all, keep the dragoman in his place. 
You can never expect comfort if you give him the " upixjr hand.** In all 
interoourse with the Bedawin, whether in traversing the peninsula of Sinai, 
wandering among the mountains of Edom, or sweeping over the deserts of 
Palmyra, a calm, manly, courteous bearing is cs[X!cially requisite. The 
wild tribes aro apt to plav uix>n the fears of timid travellers ; and no lack 
of " Boenes," and even ^* threats," will be extemporized to accomplish their 
desired object. Let the traveller show that he lias good sense enough to 
smile at the one, and courage enough to despise the other, and he will 
almost universally gain his object. 

Another observation I shall make, even at the risk of being accused of 
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going somewhat beyond my province. Mr. Ford has well remarked in his 
admirable * Handbook for Spaing that "the English are thought to have 
no faith at all— to believe neither in the Pope nor Mahomet, but in gold 
and cotton ntono ; nor is this to be wondered at in Spain, where they have 
no ostensible religion, no churches or churchyards, no Sundays or service, 
except as a rare chance at a seaport in some consuUs parlour. Being rich, 
however, and strong, they escape the contumely poured out in Spain on 
]K)or and weak heretics, and tlieir cash is respected as eminently Catholic.** 
This is little to the credit of either Englishmen or Protestantism. Those 
can scarcely afford to smile at the absurdities of another faith who lay 
themselves open to the charge of atheism. It is unfortunately the fact that 
English travellers have gained for themselves the same name in Syria as 
in Spain. They despise the fasts and feasts of Muslems and Christians ; 
but they at least seem equally to despise the Sundays and services of their 
own church. The gentleman who would feel shocked at the idea of em- 
ploying his labourers or workmen on the Sunday in his own country, does 
not scruple systematically to employ his muleteers or his guides on that day 
in Syria. It would add greatly to the respect which the English name 
inspires, if Englishmen were more careful to carry with them into foreign 
lands both the spirit and the form of that faith which is the glory of their 
country ; and it would tend to remove from them a giievous reproach if 
they would be always careful to distinguish between the liberty of the 
Gospel and the licence of infidelity. 

9. Passports — Custom-houses — Post-offiob — ^Monbt, &c 

Passports are not necessary for Syria itself. Turkish officials never 
demand them ; but the agents of French and Austrian steamers sometimes 
rccjuire them before a berth can bo secured for any foreign port. Firmans^ 
or Uoyuruldics^ are of little or no use. They can now neither secure 
respect nor command attention to wants, except in very rare cases. English 
gold is the best passport in Syria — more powerful than the orders of Sultan 
or Pasha. 

The Custom-house^ so far as travellers are concerned, is a mere name by 
which to introduce the word bakhshish. All articles for the private use of 
travellers pass free by treaty. The right claimed by the officials to open 
and examine is thus a mere form, which can be easily avoided by a small 
present. 

The Post-office in Syria is yet in its infancy. There ara weekly mails 
between Jerusalem and Beyrout ; there is a daily post between Damascus 
and Beyrout; and there is a weekly tartar from Damascus to Hums, 
Ham&h, Aleppo, and Constantinople — making the whole distance in 
12 days. All letters by these routes must be addressed in Arabic or 
Turkish, and prepaid. The Turkish posts have no connection with those 
of any other country ; and consequently letters for foreign countries must 
be sent either through the consuls, or the agents of those countries. There 
is no English mail to Syria, but the French mail-steamers carry closed bags 
from the consulates to Alexandria. Letters sent in this way must be handed 
to the consuls. The French postal arrangement is quick and safe. At 
present mail-steamers run from the coast of Syria both to Alexandria and 
Constantinople. They touch at Alexandretta, Latikia, Tripoli, Beyrout, 
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and Y&&; and at any of these ports letters can be posted to Italy, France, 
England, or America. 

lliose wishing to forward letters to England from the interior of the 
country must enclose them to some banker or merchant at a seaport. 
English letters ought to be sent vid Alexandria, to which French mail 
steamers now sail from Beyrout on the 3itl, Idth, and 23rd of each month ; 
and they arrive at Beyrout fi-om Alexandria, bringing the English mail, on 
the 10th, 20th, and 30th. A fast line of steamers has recently been 
established between Alexandria and Marseilles, touching only at Messina, 
and making the voyage in six days. I^he journey from London to Beyrout 
may thus be made in about tufelve days actual travel. 

Austrian steamers also carry mails at intervals of two weeks from Beyrout 
to Smyrna, Constantinople, Germany, and England. Their route is Con- 
stantinode, Smyrna, Rhodes, Cyprus, l^yrout, and Alexandria ; and back 
again. These steamers are not in general either so well appointed or so 
comfortable as the French. Travellers should always inquire at the 
British consulates or agencies the time of the departure of the mails. 
Letters forwarded from England to travellers in Syria ought to be addressed 
to the care of the consuls at Beyrout, Jerusalem, Aleppo, or Damascus ; or 
else to the care of a merchant or banker. 

Money, — Circular notes are the safest and most convenient for small 
sums. Bills in "sets" are safer where a large amount is required in one 
draft Travellers are recommended to negotiate as few as possible at Jeru- 
salem or Damascus. Beyrout is the best place for obtaining supplies of 
cash, for there there is a branch of the Ottoman Bank, besides English 
mercantile firms of the very highest respectability. 

The Turkish piastre, worth about 2d, sterling, is the standard by which 
all coins are valued. There is no permanent fixed value, however, for any 
coin ; and even in different localities coins have different nominal values. 
This is perplexing to the traveller, and still more so to the mercliant and 
banker ; but it must be endured till the government becomes rich enough 
and enterprising enough to strike a sufficient coinage of its own. 

The coins commonly met with are the following; and the values at- 
tached to them in mastres (Arab, ghrush, sin. ghirsK) and )>aras (Arab. 
miaOreh^ sin. misartyeh) may serve as a general guide, though they will 
not apply accurately in every place. 



Turkish Coins. 

Gold. 

PUttt Par. 

Lira 108 20 

Ghiieh .. .. .. .. ... 22 

Silver, 

Meitdeh 22 

HJfditto 11 

Quarter ditto.. .. .... 5 20 

Base Metal, 

Bodilik .. .. .. .... 5 

Hidf ditto .. .. .. .. 2 20 

Qh«nh .... 10 

Kimftry 20 



Foreign Coins. 

Gold. 

Plaat 

Sovereign 120 

Napoleou .. 96 

Russian ruble 97 

Austrian ducat .. .. .. 56 

Silver, 

Spanish dollar 27 

5-frano piece 24 

Austrian dollar 26 

Silver ruble 20 



Par. 
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Tho best and most convenient coin for Syria is the sovereign or napoleon 
in gold, and the Spanish dollar or 5-franc piece in silver, lliey are well 
known, and pass freelv everywhere. Turkish gold and silver are equally 
good if thoy can be hml. Tho ghdzeh is an old coin, and generally light in 
weight. It must be remembered that in villages it is often difilcult to g^t 
a gold piece changed ; the traveller should, therefore, be supplied with a 
sufiicicnt stock of piastres or other small coins for the purchase of necessaries 
and for hakJishish, 

10. — ^What to observe in Stria and Palestine. 

Kvery traveller has his peculiar tastes, and according to these will ho osti" 
mate the importance and interest of the many objects that excite attention 
in this land. There are geographers, historians, archaeologists, theologians, 
naturalists, politicians, and ethnologists — each of whom will investigate 
his own branch. And it is well there is such diversity; for division 
of labour in scientific pursuits, as in the arts, contributes to the per- 
fection of each dci)artment. Notwithstanding all that has been written 
on Syria, much remains to be done to make the country known as it. ought 
to be. The Palestine Exphration Society, has done, and is continuing to 
do a noble work. Captains Wilson and Warren have fixed, by astronomical 
observation, the positions of all the leading places from Ba*albek to Hebron. 
They have surveyed nearly the whole of oouth- western Palestine, and a 
oonsidemble section of the country east of the Jordan. They have thus 
furnished data for the construction Of a correct map of the country. Their 
archtcological discoveries in and around Jerusalem have been embodied in 
the present edition of this work. Scientific travellers, if they would ad- 
vance our knowledge of tho countries, must now leave the beaten track, 
and direct their attention to new and more obscure fields. I shall hero 
mention a few things to which the attention of such as have the taste and 
time for research might be usefully directed. 

1. Ascertain by accurate astronomical observations the latitude and 
longitude of important towns and ancient sites along the eastern border of 
the country and towards the north, — such as Petra, Kerak, Rabba, Busrah, 
Hums, HamAh, Apmea, Palmyra, &c. Much is still wanting eastward 
and northward, and the discovery of the true position of any prominent site 
would be an important addition to geography. 

2. Examine carefully inscriptions in the Sinaitic character wherever found, 
and copy them accurately. Copy all inscriptions, in whatever language, 
previously unknown. In the deserted towns and villages of Bashan they 
are very numerous. Inscriptions have been found in great numbers in the 
desert plain of Harrah^ 2 days' journey E. by N. of Jebel Haurftn. The 
whole country along the eastern border of Moab, as well as the region 
extending from Jebcl HaurAn to Palmyra, remains yet to be explored. I 
have frequently heard from the Bedawln that the latter is dotted with ruins, 
some of which are very extensive. 

3. Excavate some of the artificial mounds in the plains of DamascnSj 
Buk&'a, and Hums, and in the valley of the Orontes. 

4. Make a geological survey of tlie shores of the Dead Sea, chiefly with 
a view to the discovery of traces of recent volcanic action. M. Lartet's re- 
searches have been most important, but they still leave some of the most 
important questions of sacred history unsolved. 
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6. Excavate the sites of Tyre, Sidon, Gebal, and Aradus, as far as 

Sracticable, for remains of Phoenician art and inscriptions. The recent 
iscovery of sarcophagi at Sidon may serve as a sufficient stimulus to this 
work. The researches of M. Renan have brought to light much valuable 
infoimation regarding Phoenicia ; but our knowledge of tliis most interesting 
country is still incomplete. The ruins of Tyre have never been thoroughly 
explored. 

6, Excavate and examine the subterranean tombs of Palmyra, and copy 
the Palmy rcne inscriptions. 

The mosques of Syria are worthy of the artist's attention, and perhaps 
also the architect's. Many of the older ones were temples and churches, but 
some are beautiful specimens of pure Saracenic art. Their fretted minarets, 
inlaid walls, deeply-recessed doorways, marble courts, and arabesqued in- 
teriors, are models of airy elegance — graceful and fantastic as an Arab poet's 
dream. The best specimens are, like Mohammedanism itself, rapidly 
decaying. Damascus is rich in such buildings^-relics of the golden age of 
Islami long since passed. 

11. — ^Skeleton Toubs. 

Every traveller has, or is supposed to have, some specifio object in view 
in making a ** pilgrimage to Palestine." One is in pursuit of health; 
another of pleasure ; another of fame ; anotlicr of knowledge ; another of 
adventure ; while not a few travel for the mere sake of travel— to satisfy 
a restless and " truant disposition." Every one will select the route most 
suitable to his taste and objects. I shall therefore sketch in outline a few 
tours, specifying the things worthy of notice and the time necessary for 
making them. Full particulars of the several localities will bo given in 
the sequel, and to these the traveller may refer, after selecting the route he 
purposes to follow. 

i. — The Orand Tour suitable for all. 

Leave Cairo in the beginning of February, proceed to Suez and Sinai. 
The Sinaitic inscriptions, the sculptures of Surabit el-Kh&dim, and tlie sacred 
associations of Jebsl Musa, will call attention and relieve the monotony of 
the desert. Sinai to 'Akabah, and thence to Petm, thence to Hebron by the 
southern route of Boei-sheba, or the northern through Wady 'Arabah, to 
the shores of the Dead Sea. Arrive in Jerusalem about the middle of 
March. Spend 20 days around the Holy City, in excursions to the Jordan, 
llethlehem, Anathoth, Geba, and liamah ; or to Philistia. Set out northward 
early in April, taking tho routo by Bethel and Shiloh to Shcchcm and 
Samaria, llere turn west to Cassarea on the coast; then north along the 
shore to Carmel and Acre ; then east to Nazareth ; from whence a delightful 
day's excuraion can be made to Jezreel, Shunem, Nain, Endor, and 'i'abor. 
From Tabor go to Tiberias ; then north by Capernaum, 1 cU U(lm, Safed, 
and Kedesh, to Dan, li&nitls, and Damascus. From Damascus to Ba'albek ; 
the load is seldom open at this season to the Cedars, and the traveller may 
turn southwards down the valley of Coelesyria to Chalcis, to the upijer 
fountain of the Jordan at Hasboiya; then west through the magnificent 
scenery of southern Lebanon to Kul'at esh-Shuktf (Belfort) and Tyre. 

ISyria and Palestine.'] e 
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Thenco along the coast to Sidou and Bcyrout, where he may arrive about 
the middle of May. 

ii.— Tour throttgh Northern Syria. 

This tour presents many objeots of interest, deserving the attention of 
the historian and geographer. It embraces the chief part of the kinedom 
of the Solcucidfls. It may be imdcr taken during either the months of 
April and May, or September and October. Beyrout forms the best starting- 
]3oinf, as there drcufoman and travelling requisites are easily procured. 
Proceed northward along the coast; examine in passing the rocknBculptures 
of the Dog Kiver {Nahr el-Kelb) and the remains of the Phccnician Gebal 
or Byblus, also those of Botrys and Tripoli. The next point is the island of 
llu&d (Aradus), an early Phoenician colony ; then Ladikiych, the Laodieea 
ad Mare of the Seloucidrc, Mount CaKius, the excavated harbour of Scleucia 
near the moulh of the Orontc'S, and the mount of St. Symon. Turn eastward 
up the Orontes to the fountains of Daphne, and imperial Antioch, Thence 
croi<s the Amanus to Iskanderdn, and survey the pbin of Issus, on which 
"Macedonians madman" triumphed. Ke-cross the range to Aleppo; thenco 
strike south-west to the valley of the Orontes, viewing el-Bftra, Apamea, 
Hamfth, Hums, Iliblah, and the curious lonely monument of HtirmtU. 
The traveller may now proceed down the valley of Coelesyria to Ba'albek, 
and cross Anti-Lebanon to Damascus ; or, what is better ntted to complete 
the " Northern Tour," he may turn round the north end of Lebanon, visit the 
castle of Husn, and follow the Tripoli ix)ad till he can ascend the western 
acclivities of Lebanon towards the sublime glen of the Kadisha, with the 
cedars at its head; and thence proceed by Afka, at the fountain of 
the Adonis, and the sources of the Do^ Kiver to Beyrout. This tour would 
occupy from 40 to 50 days, and would form an excellent autumn excursion 
preparatory to a winter on the Nile, and the "Grand Tour** through 
Palestine in spring. 

The scientific traveller should carry with him compass and sextant, with 
an " aneroid " for heights. Accurate itineraries, angles, and a few latitudes 
would hero bo of value. Inscriptions should be copied, and plans made of 
the lai'ger towns. Kxcept during times of civil war, this region is almost as 
safe as any other in the land. Guards might occasionally bo needed ; but 
they would also act as guides. The artist sliould have his skotch-book 
always at hand. 

iii. — Ecutem Exploring Tour, 

This tour is important ill an antiquarian and geographical point of view ; 
and until the government of Syria is completely remodelled, it will have a 
dash of adventure in it. An escort will be requisite, in some nlaces from 
the 'Anazeh tribe of Bedawin, and in others from the Druzes of the HauHtn. 
Spring is the season for it, for then the tents and flocks of the Bedawin 
cover the whole region. Damascus must be the starting-point, where a 
sheikh of suflicient influence may generally be found to act as guide. The 
greater part of the journey must bo made on camels, without tents or other 
luxuries. 

Set out from Damascus due east, along the banks of the Barada ; pass 
between the lakes to the ruins beyond ; then to the group of hUls called 
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Telldl; ibence to the Saf&h. Visit tlio rcnu^kablo ruined towns on iU 
ewtem border. Proceed 8.E. to the Ilarrah ; copy all inscriptions. Turn 
W. to Jebel Haurftn ; explore the ruined and deserted towns along the 
northern and eastern decliyities, and in the plain eastward and southward, 
returning by Um el-Jemal (^BethgamvJ). The tour may be finished by an 
excursion through the Haurftn and Jaulftn, where there is still much to 
be done. 

From 40 to 50 days thus spent would materially advance our knowledjire 
of the borders of Arabia and Syria ; it would also enable the traveller to 
illustrate still more than Burckhardt has done the manners and customs of 
the Bedawln. To explore the Sai'dh and the Ilarrah would rciiay a 40 clays' 
jouroey. Here is a district encompassed by an uninhabited waste, inacces- 
sible except to the Bodawin and those who journey under their protection, 
llie SaHh is a great natuml fortress, covered with huge shattered maHses of 
basalt, the paths through which are tortuous fissures, known only to the 
wild race who inhabit it. In the interior is a range of volcanic tells, on 
the E. side of which are several ruined towns and villages. By whom were 
they built, and when were they inhabited ? The desert tribes who have 
had undisputed possession for at least 1200 years are not given to architec- 
ture, and never were. Since Ishmael's days the Jieii Sh*ar (" hair house ") 
has been their home; and their pride and boast is, and has been, freedom to 
wander at will, wherever fountains spring up and pastures clothe the plain. 
It is questionable whether the sway of Greek or Roman ever extended so far 
into the desert ; or at least was ever so secure as to give encouragement to 
the planting of colonies and the building of towns. It would be interesting 
to know more of the character and style of these ruins, which appear to 
resemble those structures of a primitive age still found amid the mountains 
of Bashan, 

iv. — Tour for the Pilgrim. 

There are places in Palestine of surpassing interest to him who wishes to 
have his thoughts solemnised and his faith strengthened by a view of those 
scenes where the most sacred events of our conmiou ('Inistitinity wero 
enacted. Such will luve to wander and medibitc, in silonco mid alone, 
where patriarchs lived and died, where prophets received their commissions, 
where apostles heard words of life and peace from the lips of their incarnate 
Qod. Almost every town and village of Palestine is consecrated ; but it 
may be well here shortly to sketch tlio most important, which can bo 
embraced in a hurried journey. 

Sinai will naturally form the pilgrim's first goal ; and v^hile wandering 
on toward the ** Holy Mount," surrounded by arid desolation, exposed to 
the rays of an unclouded sun, with parched lijjs and throbbing temples, the 
pilgrim can realise the feelings of the weary multitude, when they cried to 
Moies, '* Wherefore is it that thou hast brought us up out of Egypt to kill 
OS and our children and our cattle with thirst?" From the brow of 
Bufsifeh, the very spot where the Lord descended in glory, while looking 
down on that rock-girt plain where the Israelites encami)ed, he can l)ost 
realize every scene of that wondrous drama when a law, sublime, stem, and 
unchangeable as the mountains themselves, was revealed to the people. 
Let the pilgrim follow the track of the Israelites, through the defiles of the 
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peninsula and the rocky fastriesRcsof Edom, to the borders of the "Promiied 
Land ;** and he will carry away with him such an imprenion of that 
'* great nnd terrible wilderness " as nothing in time will ever effaoo. Ho 
will see, too, ns he never saw before, the greatness of that miracle by 
which two millions of souls were supplied with food and water daring a 
forty years' journey. 

Hebron mny form the next shrine. Here reix)SC8 the dust of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the cave of Machpelah. In going thenoe to the Holy 
City, the pilgrim will turn aside to a little village encompassed by olive- 
groves, to visit the spot where the Saviour was bom. Jerusalem, Olivet, 
Bethany, and " the Garden," with all their hallowed precincts, will next be 
seen. Then the pilgrim will go down from Jerusalem to Jericho, remem- 
bering, as he passes along, the ])arable of the good Samaritan ; and he will 
sit amid the willows on the Jordan's bank to recall that scene when the 
Saviour was baptized by John, and the Dove descended upon him. 

The pilgrim will now set out N. ; stopping, as he crosses the rocky 
slopes ot Scopus, to take a last look at Zion*s walls and Olivet's brow. He 
will journey on by Bethel^ which Jacob consecrated as the *' House of God ;" 
and Shiloh, where the Ark rested so long ; and he will repose for a time, as 
Jrsus did, by Jacob's well at Sichar, to recall an affecting incident, and to 
look up at the summits of Ebal and Grerizim. Kesummg his route, he 
leaves the " city of the Samaritans," and the fallen capital of Israel, on 
his left, and after a long and weary journey sees the few huts that mark 
the site of blood-stained Jczreel, at the base of Gilboa. Grossing a rich 
plain, he pauses at Shunem to mark the place where Elisha was wont to 
rest, and where he restored the child of his hostess to life again. He then 
passes round the base of the hill to Nain, where the widow's son was raised 
from the dead. Tabor is now before him, and in the distance is .the snOwy 
peak of Hcrmon. Ho crosses a great plain, winds up a rocky defile, and 
enters the retired vale whore Nazareth staods. Crossing the hills where 
Jesus in his boyhood often wnndercd, the pilgrim will visit the village of 
"Cana of Galilee;" and he will turn eastward over wooded height and 
corn-clad plain, till he descends to the Sea of Galilee. Here ever^ spot to 
which the eye turns, and on which the foot rests, is holy. Windms from 
Tiberias along the rocky shore by Magdala, the home of Mary Magdalene, 
he reaches the desolate site of Cajiemaum, Christ's " own city." There he 
can see that prophecy is history in antici|)ation ; — *' And thou, Capernaum, 
which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to hell." Onward 
the pilgrim journeys, looking back on the spot where so much of Christ's 
public life was S[)ent. The up|«r Jonlan and the "waters of Merom" are 
ixisscd in succession on the right; while on the left are tlie southern shoots 
of Lebanon. Turning E. across a plain of great fertility, he arrives at a,- 
little mound, from the side of which the principal fountain of the Jordan 
bursts forth. This is the site of Dan, Leaving it behind, he goes up Uie 
slope through forests of evergreen oak till he reaches the cnimbling ramparta 
of Cifisarea-Philippi ; and looking up to the mountain-^jeaks above him, bis 
eye may rest on the scene of ihe " Transfiguration." 

Here, as he turns his back on Palestine, he bids farewell to the holiest 
shrines ; but tliere is still something on the other side of Hermon worthy of 
a visit. After passing the southern declivities he enters a broad ancient 
road that runs across a rolling plain ; it is the highway from Jerusalem to 
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Damascus. Pressing onward, the domes and minarets of the oldest city in 
the world appear in front. Here, eighteen centuries ago, Saul the persecutor 
was transformed by a miracle into Paul the A|)ostle. 

The ''Pilgrim's Tour" now terminates. We have only indicated the 
sites of whose identity there can be no reasonable doubt ; for we would not 
have the pilgrim mingle the sacred associations of such scenes as these with 
the fanciful creations of a later age. 



12. — Servants — Dragoman. 

Those who come from Egypt will do well to arrange with dragoman and 
servants there for the tour through Syria. This will save time and trouble. 
(For the usual mode of contract with the dragoman, see above, § 7 ; and for 
the wages of servants, see Handbook for Egypt,} Such as como to Syria 
direct will find dragoman and servants at Bey rout or Jerusalem. In selecting 
a dragoman the recommendations of a consul, missionary, or banker should 
be asked for; also certificates from those with whom he has travelled. 

The. dragoman contracts to provide all requisites for tlie journey : — tents, 
beds, servants, food, horses, &c. He is paid a fixed charge per day for each 
traveller ; and in case the traveller remains for days, or even weeks, in any 
town, it should be stipulated that the dragoman pays all hotel expenses, 
and provides local guides, and horses when necessary. 

The rates vary according to the number of the party, their rank, and the 
style in which ihey wish to travel. For a single jxsrson £2 a day or even 
more will be demanded ; but for a party of three or four 30 shillings each 
ought to be enough. 

In making a contract there are several points which should be carefully 
noted : Ist^ That guards, guides, and hakhshtah of every kind are included. 
2nd. That while the leading points you intend to visit are noted, you have 
full liberty to vary your course at pleasure, and stop when and where you 
wish. 3rd. The animals are to be sound, strong, and active ; to secure 
which, personal inspection is necessary. 4th. The camp furniture is to be 
clean and comfortable, and the cuisine liberal. 

I would further recommend travellers not to deliver themselves up to a 
dragoman, to be conveyed safely to a certain place, within a certain time, 
by such a route, and in such a way, as he (the dragoman) may deem right. 
Kach individual, or each party, should mark out a definite route, which can 
easily bo done by the aid of this Handbook, and inaisi on following it, all 
difficulties and dangers notwithstanding. It is a very common trick to 
/invent a robber story to prevent a traveller from visiting some interesting 
spot which happens to be a few miles out of the beaten track. Such things 
ought never to bo listened to ; and when the dragoman absolutely refuses 
to comply, let a sum be deducted from his pay for not ful611ing his contract. 
Another hint may bo useful for poetical travellers, who, becoming enamoured 
of their dragoman, deem him the very embodiment of truth, honesty, and 
devotodness. It may be very charitable and pleasing to entertain these 
feelings, but it is very dangerous to act upon them. It is the rule in Syria 
for the dragoman to get an allowance of from 10 to 20 per cent, on eveiy 
article his master buys. This makes the goods seem very dear, though 
the amount the merchant receives may not be much above their real value. 

[Syria and PaiesUne.'] d 
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This id a grievous imposition, but it is not easy to avoid it; for if the 
hotcl-kccpor or cicerone be employed as temporary interpreter, bis commission 
will be greater still. 

No information as to history, antiquities, statistics, or even places of in- 
terest out of the beaten track, need be expected from an ordinary dragoman. 
For this the traveller must depend on his own reading. Hence the neces- 
sity of forming a definite plan beforehand, as to the general line of route, 
and all the objects to be visited. 

The only dragoman I can venture to recommend from personal ex- 
perience is Aly Abu Ual&wy, an Egyptian. He bears testimonials from 
Cyril 0. Graham, Esq., with whom he travelled for more than a year. He 
accompanied him to Dongola in Africa, and to the Saffth and Harrah in the 
Arabian desert ; besides wandering through parts of Palestine, both £. and 
W. of the Jordan, which most dragomans have never heard of. I had 
personal experience of his efficiency during a 40 days' journey. He may i • 

generally be heard of at the Consulate in Cairo. - ^ 

John Bedair, a native of Cairo, and many years resident in England, is 
also highly recommended as trustworthy and attentive. He may be heard 
of at Mr. Murray^s, 50, Albemarle Street, London. ; 
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SECTION I 
! THE PENINSULA OF SINAI AND EDOM. 

INTRODUCTORY INFORMATION. 

GROiiOOiOAL Divisions op the Peninsula. — 1. Tlie Plateau w Desert of 
Tihf *^ Wandering,^* — 2. Tlie Mountains of Tnr; Ddthet er-Ramh^h ; 
granite mountains of Hinai ; Kl'KCCa, — lIisi'ouY. — iNHAinTANTS ; 
Tribes of the Tawardli^ timr dress, h&nesty, marrioffe customs; the 
Terdbin, Ti/ihah, and Jlaiwut ; Arab Laws — OiioosiKa an Kscout 

^-^EXPBNSES. 

ROUTES. 



1. Oilro to tho Convent of Sinai 8 1 3. 'Akabali to Wady Musa— Potm 3!) 

Bargaining with the Alawtn ; £Uom, its 
IliAtory and PliysicalGeograpliy ; — 
J'etra, its History, description of 
city ; — Mount Hor, Tomb of Aaron. 



Sues i—** l^aasage of Red Sea ; ">~Wady 
Makatteb;-^Feiraa and Serbai;— 
Sarfibtt el-Kliadim ; — Convent ; — 
Kxcarsions to the top of Sinai and 
•* Holy Places." 



2. nthe Convent of Sinai to 'Aka- 

bah 36 

Haieroth;— Route of Uie Israelites;— 
Qttlf of Klath;— Klath and Kjion. 



4. Pctra to Hebron, by Kerak and 

tho Dead Sea 55 

5. Pctra to Hebron, by Kadcsh 

and Beersiicba 59 

Site of Kadcsli ; — Uoute of Israelites. 



geber;— 'Akabah. | G. Sinai to Hebron direct .. .. C2 

Thb beaten track for English and American travellers to Syria is now from 
Egypt through tho peninsula of Siuai. This region, whether viewed physicnlly 
or liistorically, is one of bingular interest. Sterile, wild, sublime in its scenery, 
it forms a striking contrast to Palestine. Its plains aro dreary and destitute of 
verdure; its valleys are covered with sand or flinty gmvel, and shut in by nakcfl 
clli!ii ; iti mountains rear up theii' heads in stem grandeur, without a tree or a 
nhrub to relieve tho eye. Nature, however, has given to theso mountain peaks 
othor colours than those of heath or forest, which, if less beautiful, aru not le^<H 
fitrikiug— tho black, purplo, groou, and rod hues of their own rocks. 

ISyria and PalcUinc.'] » 



2 Oeologicdl Divisions, Boot. I. 

Tho peninsula of Sinai diviilcs itaolf goolorically into two Bootions. 

1. 27m desert of Tih, bounded by the Mcuitorinnean, Palestine, the 'Anbah, 
and tlio mountains of Sinai. It is shut in on tho south by tho range of RUmh, 
which tho travoUcr sees before him as ho crosses at Suox from Aoica to Asia^ 
running parallol to tho Rod Soa at a distance of some 12 or 15 miles. Tho 
courao of this range is at first S. by E. ; but as it approachos the Sinai moun- 
tains it sweeps round to tho eastward, and terminates in bold cliffs near tho 
head of tho (Julf of 'Akabah. TIio whole range is of nearly uniform altitude, 
and avorages aliout 4000 feet. Tho upper strata, constituting the main heights, 
aro cretaceous limestono ; but this, in many places, overlies tibo older Toriegated 
gandstono. 

Tlio dcsort of et-Tih^ ** tho Wandering," doubtless takes its name from the 
wanderings of tho ** Children of Israel." It is a table-land, or plateau, sup- 
ported on tho south and east by the range of Jebel B&hah,and its continuation 
Jebcl et-Tih, and sloping gently westward down to the sandy shores of the 
Mediterranean. Its average elevation may be about 1500 feet. Its features are 
lifas those of tho region botween Cairo and Suez, — vast rolling plains, with a 
hard gravelly soil, mtersected at intervals by dialky mouncb, low limestone 
ridges, and dry naked valleys. The geologist will find hero large beds of 
odrea^ coral rocks, ammonites, fossil wood, and flints. The fountains are 
** few and far between," and the water in them generally brackish. ' Et/Tfh 
is intersected by several caravan routes, dearly enough defined by the , 
bleached bones of hundreds of camels, with sometimes oven thoso of their 
drivers beside thorn. Tho greatest of these roads is that of tho Egyptian H4/t 
X)T Mohammedan pilgrims' route from Cairo to Mecca. It crosses the desert 
in nearly a straight lino due east, from tho head of tho Gulf of Suez to tho 
dangerous pass from which the neighbouring fortress of 'Akabah (" the De- 
scent") takes its name. About half wav is tlio solitary station and castle of 
Nukhl, so called from its ** palm-trees. Tho roods from Snoz to Gaza, from 
tlio convent of Sinai to Hebron, and from 'Akabah to Gaza, also cross et-Tih in 
different din;ctions. For a description of tho last two see Bouto 6. 

2. TliC seetmil milogitvd tUvinion of tliis region onibrncoH tho country bounded 
by tlio Gulfs of Suez knd 'Akabah and tiio range of BAIiah. Tliis is tho |)onin- 
sula proper, and pontains the whole of the Sinai group of mountains. It mav 
be divided into two distinct geological sections. Along the base of the BAhah 
mnge is a narrow tract of sandstone strata, covered here and there with loose 
drifting sand, and appropriately called IMAel er-JtaniMt, " tho plain of sand." 
It extends from the cliffs that border the Gulf of 'Akabah on the east to tho 
plain that separates the Gulf of Suez from Jebel et-Tih on tho west. Tho 
northern routo to Sinai, by Sur&btt el-Khddim, traverses this plain, and a com- 
manding view of it is gained from tho summit of Mount Catherine. Poetical 
authors, who are accustomed to writo and speak of tho "sandy deserts of 
Arabia," and others, too, who have adopted tho popular belief, may well 
wonder why the name Debbet or-Bamleh should bo applied to this narrow 
tract. **Is not the whole desert of Arabia sandy i" many will inquire. Far 
' from it. Sand is the exception in tho Arabian plains, and hence this name, 
given by way of distinction, to the only sandy tract, with the exception of a 
narrow strip along the Mediterranean, in the whole Sinai peninsula. The sur- 
face of tho desert, as well hero as on tho great eastern plains, is firm, dry, and 
gravelly; presenting a most marked oon&ast to tho deep sand-drifts around 
the ruins of Abu Simbel and Memphis, or which tho adventurous explorer 
will have to pass in tho dreary route to Dongoia. 

Immediately south of Debbet er-Bamleli lie tlio mountains of Tftr, tho truo 
highlands of tho peninsula. A narrow and broken belt of grunstein and 
porphyry separates tho sand strata of Debbet er-Bamleh from the granite, which 
forms the great mass of tho Sinai group. Tho whole of the mountains, however. 
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are not granito. Tho section on the north-west, hctwoen the Gulf of Suez and 
Debbet er-Ramloh, is samUtono. Tho romarkablo iniscribcd clifik in Wady 
Mukatteb, *• the Written Valley/' as well aa Uioso of Surabtt-el Kliadim, aro 
all sandstone of the new red and variegated kinds. It is soft, and its cliffs 
smootli, thus ofifering tempting natural tablets for inscriptions, hieroglyphics, 
and sculptures. Tho granite commences at Jolx^l Serb&l. From tho summit 
of St. Gatlierine (Jobel Kutherin) the best panoramic view is obtained of tho 
whole mountains. It is there seen that they cluster round Jcbel Musa, and 
ahoot out from it in irregular jagged ridges, intersected by ravines of surpassing 
wildness and gmndcur. Tlie colours of tlio gninito peaks, though vaiious, aro 
generally dark and sombre. In some of tho less elevated masses grecuHioue 
|>revails, whicli, being easily decomposed and diffused by the winter rains, 
tinges the locks beneath with a dull yellowish hue. 'Where porpyhry pns 
dominates it imparts its own rich purple to the cliffs. The great bcKly of tho 
mountains, however, is composed of red granite, whose bright hues the action 
of the elements during long centuries has changed into a dull rcddisli-brown. 
Bed and dork green are the prevailing colours ia Sinai proper; and these are 
variegated with perpendicular purple streaks in the Serb&l group. 

A strip of level ground called a-Kd'a^ " the plain," separates the highlands 
of Sinai from the sliore of tlie Gulf of Suez. It is covered with chalky gravel 
mixed with flint, like sections of the desert of Tih. Near tho centre of this 
fttrip, on tlio slioro of the gulf, is situated the little village of TAr. 

Tlie whole HiflTORT of tho peninsula of Sinai clusters round one brief period, 
—the forty years' journey of the Israelites. Before that time it had no history, 
except as the region where the Egyptians wrought cop]M3r-mines, as we loam 
from tlie sculptured tablets of Surabit el-Khtidim and Wady Mukatteb. Since 
that time all that lias occuiTcd within its borders has sprung directly or 
indirectly from the events of the Israelites' pilgrimage. The mysterious inscrip- 
tions of the several valleys ; the old episcopal city of Fcir&n ; tlie numerous 
hermitages, grottoes, and chapels on the mountain sides ; the convent of Sinai, 
and its sisters that have long ago &llen to ruin; the journeys of modern 
travellers, — are all the offspring of the wondrous manifestations of Divine power 
and. majesty displayed during those eventful *' forty years." 

The Inhabitants. — In travelling through the peninsula of Sinai we not only 
meet with the Bedawin whose home it is, but we must employ them as our 
guides and guards. No foreigner can tnivei*8e their territory except under 
tlieir protection. It is therefore important to know something of the seveml 
tribes, their character, and their distiicts. The proper Bedawin of Mount Sinai, 
or Jebel TClr, are divided into 5 tribes. They are all called by the common 
name Tawiurah (*^ people of TClr "), and in time of war with foreigners they 
fight under one chief. They are as follows : — 

1. The SawdWuiJi (sing. S&lihy), the largest and most impoi'tant division, 
comprising several branclies whicli themselves constitute tribes, viz. (i), tho 
Dhuheiry, a section of which is the Auliid Said, or Suidiyeh, who occu))y the lM»t 
valleys among the mountains, and api)ear to have most conncctiun with the 
Convent (2) The 'Awurimeh. (3) The Kuriilshy. The Sawulihah occuny 
the valleys on the west and north-west of tho convent. They are the 
oldest and most distinguished inhabitants of the jicninsula. All the snl)- 
divisions intermarry, and ore generally on terms of close friendship. The 
Dhuheiry and 'Aw&rimeh, however, are alone recognised as Gluiftra or 
''protectors," of the convent, and consequently they alone have the right to 
conduct travellers. 

2. The 'AleikAt aro also an old tribe, but now poor and few in number. 
They intermarry with the former, and aro among the recognised Uhuiira 

n 2 
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Their territory extends from Sur&btt d-Ehftdim and Wady Mokaiteb to AVady 
Glittrundel on tlio west. ^ 

8. T/ie Muteiny camo into ibis region at a later period, and are looked on 
by the Saw&lihah as intruders, but they intermarry with the 'Aleik&i They 
nre numerous and strong. They pitch their tents and pasture their flockfe 
nlonjQ^ the shore of the Gulf of Suez, and tlu'ough the whole eastern part of tlie 
mountain region. Tliey liave no connexion with the convent. 

4. 77i6 Aulikl SuUnmdn consist only of a few families round the Tillage 
of Tftr. 

5. 37i6 Jicni Wit8d.^0f thcso thero are but a few tents amid the Muzoiny ; 
they are goncrnlly pitched beside Shurm, a small ruined village at the mouth 
ofthoGulfof 'Akabah. 

The IViwarah occupy the whole region south of the mountains of Tlh and 
Il&hah, and permit no foreigner to conduct strangers through their territory 
without specml consent. Traycllers wlio appronch tlio convent from Syria 
may bring with them oHcorts of tho Tiy&hah, or any other neighbouring tribe, 
but tlicy can only loavc thj convent under tlio guidance of thoso Tawuali 
who enjoy tho privileges of Ghaf ir. 

The Tawarah aro far inferior in wealth, courage, and oven in personal 
appeamnce, to the Bedawin of tho Syrian desert. They are confined to a 
narrow district, possessing few springs and scanty pasturage. A few sheep or 
goats, a single camel, and sometimes a donkey, form about the average wealtli 
of each tent The sheikh is deemed rich who can number 6 camels. Their 
di-css too is different ftrom that of the true Bedawy. They wear a voluminous 
turban instead of the hufiyeli, Tho rest of their costume is poor and simple 
enough : — a wide abba, a scanty under garment, a leathern belt replenished 
with a row of cartridges, a crooked knife, and a long gun. But in some other 
respects tlic Tawarali contrast favourably with the Beduwin ; they ore obliging, 
tractable, and faithful ; and what is still rarer, tliey are distinguished for their 
honesty : all Bedawin are thieves by profession ; but among the Tawarah tribes 
n)bberies arc unknown. An article of dress, a piece of furniture, an old tent, 
may In) left u]ion a rock for months together, — its owner will find it safe when 
ho rciunm. A ounel falls <lcad beneatli its burden in tlio o))en desert ; its 
master dmws a circle round it with his stick, and tlien sets off to his tribe, 
perhaps two or three days' journey distant, to seek another animal ; and tiiough 
jiundre<ls pass tho spot in tho interval, not a hand is strotclied out to steal. 
The grain and principal valuables of many of tho sheikhs aro stowed away in 
little buildings among tho mountains, and may not be visited during a great 
part of tho si-ason, yet they aro never violated. Burckhardt tells a charac- 
teristic incident : " Some years ago an Amb of the Sawdlihah laid hold oC his 
own son, carried him bound to the summit of a mountain, and precipitated him, 
l)ccauflo ho had been convicted of stealing com from a friend." 

Some of their morriage customs aro so peculiar as to bo worthy of reconl. 
Tho Amb maiden is bought, not won. The father regulates the price, according 
to his own importance, and her beauty. It is said to range from 5 dels, 
to 30. When the terms have been settled between the father and tho 
intended bridegroom, tho latter receives a green bnmch of tree or shrub, 
which he sticks in his turban, and wears for 3 days, to show that ho is 
espoused to a virgin. Tho young lady is seldom made acquainted with tho 
transaction. When sho comes homo in tho evening at the head of her father's 
sheep, sho is met a short distance from tho camp by her '' intended," and a 
couple of his young friends, who carry her off by furco to her father's tent. 
This, however, re(]uires some expertncss; for if tho damsel at all suspects 
their designs before they get sufiicicntly near to seize her she fights like a 
fury, defending herself witn stones, and often inflicting deep wounds, even 
tliough sho may not feci altogether indifibrcut to her lover. This is desert 
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otiquetto; and iho more sho Btruggles the more is she applauded over nfbcr by 
hor companions. Wliun at loat vanquiahod luid carrii^d to tlio tout, one of tlio 
bridegroom's relatives throws an alba over her, completclv covering her heiid, 
and then pronounces the name of her husband, which to that moment sho may 
not have heard. After this ceremony sho is dressed by her mother and 
female relations in new clothes' provided by tho bridegroom, placed, on the 
back of a gaily caparisoned camel, and, still struggling in the restraining gmsp 
of her husband's friends, paraded three times round his tent. She is then 
carried into the tent amid the shouts of the assembled encampment, and tho 
ceromonv concludes. 

A still more singular custom prevails among the Muzeiny, but is confined 
to tliat tribe. Wlien the young lady has been wrapped in the abba she is 
permitted to flee to the mountains, and the next day tlie bridegroom goes in 

Imrsuit. I^Iany days often elapse ere he can find her; tho tiniuis, of course, 
ongor or sliorter according to the impression mado on the fair one's heart. 

liesides the Tawarah there is another tribe in this part of the pcuiusulu, 
called the Jebeliyeh. They are scarcely recognised ns Bcdawin ; and tliey are 
tho serfs of the convent The tradition is that they are desct^ndauts of soiiiu 
Wullachian peasants who were sent hero by the Krapeitir Justinian U) be tho 
vassals and guards of the convent ; if so, time has made them in appearance, 
dress,' language, and habits, like tlie Arabs. They are now under Uie entire 
control of the monks, and havo tho exclusive right of guiding tnivellei's to 
tlie summits of Sinai and Iloreb, and on other {lodestrian excursions around tlio 
couvent. A few families of them occupy the date-gardens of Feinvn and 
tho convent-grounds at Tdr. 

Tho total number of the inhabitants of the peninsula south of tho Till rango 
is estimated at from 4000 to 5000 souls. 

Tho region north of tlie Tih range is occupied by 3 great tribes, vix. — 

1. 2Wia6<ti, whoso possessions extend from Jebel liUhah and the Isthmus 
of Suez to Qaza ; they are friends and allies of tlio Tawarah. 

2. The TiyftJuili C* people of Tih ") occupy a tract immediately west of tho 
former, reaching oci-oss the desert of Tih from tho Sinai mountains to the bordei's 
of Palestine. 

4; TIteUaUodU who pasture their flocks and pitch their tents along the 
eastern borders of the plateau of Tih, and down to tho 'Ambah. 

Tliere is just one other tribe of Ambs with whom the tmveller may have to 
deal in his pilgrimage, the 'Alawin, whose sheikh has long claimed the right of 
fumisliing an escort from 'Akabah to Petm. These aro a wild and lawless 
set, far difierent from the gentle, obliging Tawarah. They aro avaricious, 
diwbliging, impertinent, and should thus be avoided if possible : still to attempt 
to penetrate to Wady Musa hy thU route without their escort, would be madness. 
In iiBct, it should be adopted, and strictly followed out, ns a geneml rule, that 
no traveller should ever attempt to imss through the tciiitory of a tribe until 
he lias secured an escort from it, or has obtained the express permission of 
iU chief. 

Tho Bcdawin are an intcrosting, if a wild people. Tlie motto given to their 
great progenitor nearly 4000 years ago applies to almost every individual of 
his descendants still — ** Ue will be a wild man ; his hand will bo against 
overy man, and every man's hand a«;ainst him ;" and yet they have many good 
qualities. Their luws—for the licdawin have laws, though somewhat peculiar 
—4110 in many rcs|KX}ts honest and stroightlbrwai'd. A liedawy, for instance, id 
in debt and refuses to pay his creditor. The creditor takes two or throe men 
OS witnesHes of tho refusal ; and then seizes, if he can, a camel or something 
else belonging to tho debtor, and deposits it with a third |xjnjon. This brings 
tho caso to trial before the judge, and the debtor forfeits tho articles seized. 
In cases of assault the law is equally primitive. A fine is innncdiatcly ini|io.s(.!d in 
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proportion to tho injury inflicted ; if both parties are vonndod a balanco is 
struck botwoon tho wounds, and the party least wounded nays a fine equal to 
tho diffcronco. Tho dcgroo of offence, or provocation, is never 'taken into 
account, it bdnc adopted as a general principle that nothing can justify a 
quarrel between brethren. 

But the severest law of tlie Bedawin is that of Uood revenae, "Whoso 
Mheddcth man's blood, by man shall his blood bo shed," is a statute rigidly 
cxr;cntcd in the desert. It is not only tho right, but the duty, of tho noaicst 
relative of the dcKseosed tn slay tho murderer, wherever ho may find him. 80 
far tho law under existing circumstances might be just and salutaiy, but, 
unfortunately, it extends farther, and any member of the murderer^s family, 
though innocent and even ignorant of the crime, may become tho victim of tho 
'* avenger of blood." Bloml-feuds are thus almost endless, running into an 
infinite wtrios of murders. Yet this terrible law exercises an immense influence 
for g(NNl n]H)U all the l^nhiwin. It makes them cautions in their quarrels, 
and chary of bltxHlshed even in their plundering expeditions. Tho absolute 
certainty of mui-der being revenged in one way or another, at one time or 
another, on ono person or another, puts a great check upon passion. No man, 
no family, no tribe, will lightly commit, or permiiy an act that will hang a 
sentence of death over them, to be executed no one can tell when or where. 
Weeks, months, years, may pass, yet the terrible sentence is not forgotten— it 
will surely come at last 

The momls of the Bedawin are far superior to those of the Arabs of the 
cities and villages. Hard fare and desert life are not calculated to pamper 
the passions ; but, oven independent of this, there is a principle of honour in the 
breast of tho wild ** son of the desert " which we seek mr in vain beneath 
the silken robe of the citizen. The Bedawhi, says Burckhardt, are perhaps tho 
only people of the East that can with justice be entitled " true lovers." 
The passion of love is, indeed, much talked of by the inhabitants of towns, 
but there is scarcely a doubt that nothing is meant by it more than the 
grossest animal desire. The total separation of tlie sexes, and the mystic 
privacy of the hariin, contribute much to this state of things. In the desert 
all is different. The Arab maid leads forth her father's sheep ; mixes freely 
with the youn^ men of her tribe; and yet her modesty amounts even to 
prudery. Tlie oreath of scandal is never breathed against her. Love thus 
often springs up almost in childhood, and is fostered during a series of years. 
Still it must be acknowledged that divorce is not unfroquent. It may be 
ascribed mther to unruly temper tlian to any want of feeling. That such 
is sometimes tho case Burckhardt gives a striking proof. A Bedawy of 
Hinai divorced his wife, but shot himself when ho saw her married to another 
man. Tho somo writer gives another affecting tale of Bedawy feeling. Near 
Wady Fein\n in tho desert of Sinai, there is a mountain shown from which two 
young girls nr()ei])ilato<l themsf^lvcH, having tho ringlets of their hair twisted 
together. They daHhed iliemflolves to pieces, because on that evening they 
were to be married, by an nrmngement of their friends, to men whom they dis- 
liked, llic peak is still called Bajr el Beiuii^ " the maidens' rock." 

It should always bo a prominent part of tho engagement with every escort of 
Bedawin that the leader gfiarantees the safety of the trovellor and his property, 
and will, therefore, be held accountable for all loss. Such an understanding 
prevents all tricks ; and if a trick be nevertheless attempted, and property or 
money carried off, the traveller should insist, if not for his own sake^ at least for 
tho sake of those who follow him, on full remuneration. 

Tlie traveller is now prepared for cHoosiNa an esoobt, which is best done, by 
the aid of his dragoman, through the English consul, who can give him the 
most recent information regarding tho state of the tribes in the peninsula, ond 
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the best guides. If it bo liis intention to proceed to 'Akabah, it may bo as 
well to inquiro wUothor the Muzoiuy Arabs aru ut ix)ueo with tho otliur tribes 
of the Tawarah ; and whether any difficulty lias i-ccently been experienced in 
passing througli their territories. The number of camels the traveller will 
require will de(X)nd, of course, on the number of liis servants, tlio amuunt of his 
baggage, and the " style" he wishes to keep up. 'J'tisteand tlie purae liiive lN)th 
to bo consulted. A tent and provisions are tiie great retpiisites, and the \i\sA one 
lias beyond tliem tlie better. To travel in state will bo found slow work in tlio 
desort. To iiuek, unpack, and arrango a fine equipage, to giit iq) luxurious 
dinners, and to keep uio various members of a large retinue each in his proiier 
place, will be found to detract much from the pleasure, and from the profit Ux), 
of a deseii tour. Let sunple necessarieu bo well secured, and all luxuries thrown 
to the winds, and botli mmd and body will get relief. 

Except when tlie road to Petra is open, wliicli can usually be known from the 
consul. It is better for the ordinai-y traveller, wishing simply to visit Sinai, to 
return thence to Oairo. He will thus escape the long, dreary, and fatiguing 
journey through the desert of et-Tih ; he will have an opportunity uf traversing 
both the northern and southern routes tlirough the ixiuinsula ; and lie will get 
sooner to Palestine. The railway is open liom Suez to Alexandria, and the 
whole distance can be accomplished in 9^ hours. 

In going to Sinai, or through the Wilderness to Palestine, it will be more 
satisfactory to arrange with a dragoman for camels, tents, provisions, &c., at a 
fixed rate. This rate ought not to exceed thirty shillings for each person when 
the paiiy numbers three or upwards. One or two persons will i)ay more. The 
number of days to be spent en route should be fixed ; and one-half the gross sum 
may be paid in advance, but the other half ought in all cases to be retained 
till the end of the journey. 

When Petra is visited an extra sum must bo allowed as payment to tho 
Alawln escort; but its amount can only bo ascertained on meeting witli 
tho chiefs of that tribo at Akaboh. A provisional stipulation should be made 
with the drogomon, binding him, in cose it should be found impossible to visit 
Petra» either to proceed from Akaboh direct to Hebron, or to return to Oairo, as 
maybededred. 
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BoiUo 1. — Cairo to iJie Convent of Sinai. Soct. I. 



ROUTES. 



IIOUTE 1. 

CAIIIO TO TilM CONVENT OF SfNAI. 

ir. ¥. 

Cairo to Suez, by mil . . . . 4 SO 

'A^ftnMasa G 20 

'Am Hnwftrah, JIfctra/i .. .. IG 80 

Wndy Ghttrundd, jK/ito.. ..2 

WttdyUseit 2 15 

Wady et-Tftiyibch 4 

Total ..31 5 

Wady eIrTaiyibeh to Sinai, by Wady 
MtikaUfb and SeMl. 

Mouth of Wody et-Taiyibch . . 2 

Flaiii of Murkhah 2 

Wody ShcllAl (entmiico) ..2 

Wa«ly Mnkattob (oiitraiuv) . . 4 

Wn<lyTcirau 4 

FoirAii R no 

Wwly cwh-Shoikh 2 

Nukbliawy G 

Convent of Sinai 3 



Total .. SO 30 

Wady d'TaiyiheU h 8inai\ by Surdhit 
d^Khddem, 

Snrbut ol- Jcrad 3 40 

Dcbbct er-Ramloh G 10 

Burabitol-Khadcm 2 50 

Wody esh-Sheikh 12 35 

NnkbHawy 4 30 

Convent 3 



Totnl 



32 45 



The procuring and jiackingof all the 
requisites for a long desert journey is 
both troublcsomo and fatiguing, and 
ought to bo left to the care of a rcsfion- 
siblo dragoman. Thcv must bo ar- 
ranged for slinging, in hami>crs, boxes, 
or saddlc-bflgs, on the backs of camels. 
Thoy must bo sccurcHl in siioh a way an 
that the rough handling of the JknUi' 
win, and an occasional dash against a 
ditr, or fall from tlie animaFs biu:k, may 
not crush or break thcui. Those who 



engage tlicir own animals, and who do 
not ontor into an agreement with a 
dragoman for the supply of everything, 
will require to see that proper loads aro 
put upon the camels. It is the intenst 
of the Bedawin to make the loads light, 
so as both to save the animals and 
secure tlio employment of a larger 
uuml)cr. 

Another thing the traveller will re- 
quire to see to himself, under all cir- 
cumstances, is tlie choice of an easy 
dromedary and good saddle for his own 
use. Much of his comfort during a 
long journey will depend upon this. 
Let an animal, with its trappiUgs, he 
selected, and tried before!tand; and 
when the time comes for the final 
start, take care that no tricks are 
laved in the wav of substituting a 
)roKen-dnwn awivi for an agile drome- 
dary, or on old for a new saddle. 
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Cairo to Suez, — The railway being 
now open, and tlie distanee only 4| hrs., 
most travellers will prefer sending for- 
ward their camels and escort, and 
taking the morning train, wliich will 
loavo them at Suez in suiHcient ^iime 
to see tlie town, insjxxjt the shore of 
tlio gulf, and prepare for an early start 
on the succeeding morning. 

Those, however, who wisli to survey 
the intervening country may do so. 
The distance direct is, for camels, 32 
hrs. There are three prindpal routes, 
OS follows : — 

1. Derh d-HAJ, " Pilgrim's road," 
which leails from the city to Birkei 
d-JIAj (Pilgrim's Pool! a few miles 
N.E. of Hcliopolis, and 4 hrs. from 
Cairo. It her» turns to tho rt., by a 
stone ruin, and continues S. by E. to 
the castle and station of Ajrftd, 6 m. 
from Suez. 2. Derb et-Tawarah, the 
usual route of the T(ir Arabs. It pro- 
C(kx1h frrnn the city nearly duo cast, till 
it strikes tlio former a day's journey 
west of AjrCLd. The distance between 
Cairo and Suez by this routd is 82 m. 
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8. Derh d-Beaatin rana sonthword finm 
Cairo to tlio village of Besaiin, near 
the banks of the Nile ; and there turns 
eastward, passing south of Jebcl Mu- 
kattem, and north of Jcbel Gharbiln ; 
and joins the fonnor about 59 m. cast 
of Cairo. A bmuch of this road loads 
down the valleys of llatuliych and 
Tawarik, reaching the shore of the Hod 
Sea soine 10 in. l^Iow Suez. 

Eaeh of these routes lios its own 
l)Oculiar objects of iuterost. No. 2 
jjosses the remarkable petrifactions of 
wood, mixed with pebbles of flint and 
ehalcodony, a few miles cast of Cairo. 
No. 3, ocoording to Arab tradition, is 
the route tbi lowed by tlie Israelites in 
their flight from Kgypt. Josophus 
suys they started from Iiatoix)lis, or 
Jkibylon, the site of which hos been 
identified between Cairo and Besatfn, 
and is now called Alisr el-Kodim, 
'*01d Cairo." If this bo true, then 
their nutuml route to the lied Seu 
would be through Wady Taworik. It 
appearst however, from the most careful 
examinatiou of authorities, that Ila- 
mesot, from whidi the Isroelities set 
out, was situated between the bitter 
hktm, on the eastern bonier of tlie 
Delta. 

Four days are generally occupied hi 
tlie journey from Cairo to Suez. In 
goine/ by Derb el-Bcsattn, five days 
will bo required. 



Suez. 

Suez is a modem town, whicii ap- 
pears to have sprung up witliiu the 
lust tluoo centuries. The first men- 
tion of it is by the Amb author Ben 
Ayaa, in the year a.d. 151G. About 
20 years later a fleet was built here by 
Sultan Suleiman. It continued to bo 
a small and insigniiicont phico down 
to a lato period, when, owing to its im- 
portance OS an cntreiHit U) l*^gyi>t from 
Ihu I*^t, it boc4ime more populous. It 
now contains alMjut 5000 iiiliub. It is 
bust known to Knglishincii as tlie 
nlaoo where Indian iNissjcngers em- 
uark on their voynge eastward. For 
their acconuiio<lation an excellent hotel 
has been established in the town. 



There is hero also an agent of tho 
Tmnsit Company, who acts as t^nglish 
vice-consul. 

Tho town is situated on the angle of 
land between the brood head ot' tho 
gulf, which runs from east to west, and 
a narrow arm which runs up north- 
ward from its eastern comer. Suez is 
a dreary s^xit, sliut in like the Isitielitos 
of old by the desert and the sen. Yet 
it is improving. ]«jnglisli enterprise is 
infusing new life into it, and French 
emulation or jealousy is aiding in the 
work. A long pier Iiaa been built, and 
docks are projected. Tho town itself 
has nothing of interest to attract the 
traveller. 

About a quarter of a mile north of 
the town is a mound of rubbish, which 
marks the site of the ancient Greek 
city of Klysma^ and tlie later Kolzuni, 
mentioned by Arab writers as tho gri^it 
ix)rt of the Hal Sea. 'ilio city of 
Arsinik) is supposed to have stood at or 
near the same spot. 



Passaqr of ttib Hed Sea uy tjii:: 

IsiiAELITES. 

The various theories advanced re- 
garding the precise place where tho 
Ismelites crossed tlie lied Sea need not 
hei'o be mentioned. It may be well, 
however, to give in a few sentences the 
leading points of the Bible narrative, 
and to connect them as far as pos- 
sible with the physical ieaturcs of the 
country. 

The site of Hamcses is ilisputed. 
If, as seems most probable, it lay be- 
tween the bitter lakcs^ on the eastern 
border of tho Delta, then the line of 
march must luive been S.E. poiullel to 
the ancient canal. The distance to the 
head of the gulf would thus be ulxiut 
35 nules. If, however, liumeses lay 
near Cairo, the nutuml route of the 
Israelites would bo along tho line of 
the milway,to Suez. Tho former theory 
aceonls 1x3»t with the sucred nanative. 
It must not bo forgotten that the 
Ismelites were from first to last under 
Divine guidance. At first they ap- 
pear to have marched " by tho way of 
the wilderness*' to the hcaa of the gulf; 

n :t 
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but on JXiivcliing Etham, " in tho edge 
of tho wildomcsa" (Exod. xiii. 20; 
Num. xxxiii. G), tlicy turn aside. 
There the nrcscuoo of tho Lord as 
thoir leader, lu " a pillar of a cloud," is 
iirst mentioned ; and there " tlio Lord 
Hpnke unto MnflOB, saying, Speak unto 
tiio children of iRniel, that Oicy turn 
and encamn before Pihaliiroth, between 
Migdol anu tlio sea, over against Baal- 
Zophon " (Exod. xiv. 2). In the pa- 
rallel passage in Numbers it is said, 
"Thev removed from Etham, and 
turned again unto Pihahiroth." There 
was here a complete change in their 
route by Divine command, ibr tho pur- 
pose of entrapping the Egyptians, who, 
it seems, were watching their move- 
ments. At first they directed their 
course to tho head of tho ^ulf^ as if 
about to pass by it into tho wilderness ; 
but at Etham they turned sliarply to 
tlie right down tho western shore. Pha- 
raoh now thought they were completely 
in his power, and so, humanly 8|X!ak- 
ing, they were: but God opened a ^los- 
sago for them tlirough tho sea. 

Tlio [K)int at which they crossed 
must bo determined from tho details of 
tlie Biblical narrative in connection with 
the physical features of tlio coast. Tlie 
depth of tho channel cannot be allowed 
to influence our decision ; nor can the 
tidal rise or fall, nor any supposed 
effect of an ordinary stonn. Tho pas- 
sago was oixmed by a mimcle — that is, 
by a direct exorciso of Divine |X)wcr 
temporarily overcoming the laws of 
gravitation, and raisinc up tho water 
on each side Tho mode in which tho 
Divine power operated is stated : " The 
Jjord caue^A ike tea io gohy a strong 
east wind (or, perhaps, *a strong vehe- 
ment wind ') all that night, and mado 
tho sea dry, and the watcn were c2i- 
vided, and the children of Israel went 
(firough tite sea on dry ground, and the 
waters were a too// to them on the right 
hand and on the left** (Exod. xiv.21,22). 
With equal definiteness it is described 
in the song of Moses : ** With tlio blast 
of Uiy nostrils tlie waters were gathered 
together, Uie floods $tood uprigfd as an 
hMp, and the deptlia were congealed in 
the heart of tho sea." 

Tho ncti<»i of tho wind cannot bo 



fully explained. It appears to have 
swept across tlie gulf in a narrow tnuJc 
with such tremendous violence as to 
cut a way through, forcing the water 
back on each side. No natural tempest 
oould have done this. It was a mighty 
agent in God*s hand, acting as Ho 
willed, not merely clearing a iiossago, 
but keeping up '*the wall " of waters 
on each side auring the entire night 
Tills miraculous element must be rally 
ailmittod, or else the narrative must bo 
rejected altogether as a fable. 

Tho place of passage is minutely 
described. The Israelites hod en- 
camped *'in front of Plliahirotb, be- 
tween Migdol and tho sea, in front of 
Boal-Zephon." These places, however, 
are now unknown. It is even uncertain 
whether the names are Egyptian or 
Hebrew, so that no argument can bo 
based on their signification. One thing 
is dear ; the pontion of the Israelites 
was such as to cause their enemies to 
say, *' They are entangled in tho land, 
tho wilderness hath- shut them in.** 
This appears to mean that, besides 
having tno sea in fronts they wore so 
hemmed in by mountain and desert as 
to make escape impossible. 

The head of the gulf is a channel 
less than a milo wido and about four 
miles long, running from north to south. 
At its southern end, on a low promon- 
tory, stands tho town of Suez. South 
of the town tho sliore trends westward, 
and, sweeping round, forms a snacious 
bay, bounded on tho south bv the 
rocky promontory of Atilkah. The bay 
has a broad margin, well adapted for a 
camp. It is shut in on tho west bv the 
precipitous ridge of Jebcl Atfikah; 
while on tho south, beyond tho pro- 
montory, lies a barren desert. Tliis 
bay appears to correspond in all re- 
spects to tho station of the Israelites 
*' between Migdol (ixsrhaps Jobol At&- 
kah) and tho sea." Pharaoh, following 
them from tho north, would see the im- 
passable heights of At&kah on the ono 
side, and tho wilderness beyond, and 
might, tlicri'foro, well say, " They are 
(!ntaiigled |in tho land, the wilderness 
hath shut them in." 

From the promontorv of At&koh to 
tho opposite shore of the gulf is seven 
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miles. Tliis tlistanco could cosily bo 
travoncd by tUo Ittiaclitcs in a night ; 
and it would Icavo su^dent room for 
tho opening of tlio miiuculous passage, 
and the tnibsuqucut overthrow of tliu 
horses and chariots of Plmraoh. At 
this spot, therefore, we feel inclined to 
fix tho passage. 



SuKS TO Wady bt-Taiyiiieu— 28 hrs. 
It is the usual practice to send, the 
camels, luggage, and servants ix>und 
tho head of the gulf, with oixlers for 
one part of them to pitch the tents at 
'AyCku MCbsa, and the other to take 
the riding dromedaries to a point on 
tho shore opposite Suez. The traveller 
then crosses iu a boat, mounts his 
animal, and piioceods to the encamp- 
ment, about 3 m. distant. Huch as 
wish to SCO the country round tlio 
head of tlie gulf may pursuo that 
route, and explore the site of Arsinoe, 
and the mounds of the ancient and 
works of the modem canal. Tho dis- 
tance by the land route from Suez to 
'Aydn M(bfli is G hrs. 20 min. ; while 
the direct routo is only about 1^ lur. 
The latter, however, involves the ne- 
cessity of employing a boat, and of 
being carried a considerable distance 
on men's shoulders through the shallow 
Water to the beaoh on the oppotdto 
side. 

*Apun Mma — the soK^allod "Wells 
of Moses" — are small brackish foun- 
tains, springing up in the desert plain, 
about 2 m. mland. One of them is 
built of massive ancient masonry. 
Tho water leaves a calcareous depomt, 
like the great fountains of l^yre, and 
this, having accumulated during long 
ages, has formed a little mound. A 
few stunted palm-trees and temarisks 
cluster round the fountains, forming 
an oasis in a dreary desert llio 
udghbouriug shore is tho traditional 
siJiit where the Israelites, after itassing 
turough tlie sea, turned to look on the 
engulfed host of Plmraoh; and here 
their leader is said to liave obtitini'd a 
supply of water to rt*frcsh his wearied 
foUowors, so that his name has ever 
since cluug to thu spot. Here, or not 



far distant, '* Moses and tho chiUlren 
of Ittruel " sang tltcir song of triumph : 
— ** I will sing unto the Loi-d, for ho 
liath triumphed gloriously; the horse 
and liis rider liath he thrown into tlio 
sija." (Ex. XV. 1-19.) Here, or not fur 
distant, Miriam his siste'r, and all the 
women with her, went out ** with tim- 
brels and with dances " (id. 20, 21), 
singing and responding, party to party ; 
just as Amb maidens sUll do in sea- 
sons of rejoicing. 

Tho bleak limestone ridge of Ruhah 
is now in full view, bounding the 
desert on the left. One peak, wliich 
rises conspicuously above the uniform 
mountain wall, is called Tunet StidTf 
'* the cup of Sudr." On the right is 
the bruiul belt of tlio Gulf of Sue/, 
blue as the firmament which it re- 
flects; and away beyond it i\m thu 
Alriiuui lilllri. The only green sfMit iu 
tho wide expanse is that round the 
wells of Moses. The plain declines 
gently from tlie base of Ruhah to the 
shore of the gulf; it is slightly undu- 
lating, intersected here and there by 
shallow wadys and low sand-ridges. 
Its surftice is composed of tertitiry 
sandstone, with cretaceous rocks often 
protruding. This is that wilderness 
of Shur in which the Israelites *' went 
three days and found no water." Tho 
name (ShuTf ** wall '*) mav have been 
derived from the wall-like ridge of 
Je1>cl er-Rfihah. 

The tiuvellcr is now fairly launched 
on the desert of Asia, and begins to 
feel alike the sweets and the priva- 
tions of desert life. His heart bounds 
with the consciousness of complete 
freedom ; but he moistens his parched 
lips with muddy, '* bitter" water, 
which he would dash from him witli 
disgust in any couutry of Uuro))e. 
The following graphic skoteh of tho 
details of desert travelling is dmwn 
by a pen ollen wayward, but occa- 
sionally gifted witli rare dcticriptive 
])ower. It may not be unucecpUible in 
the way of •* hints " to the wayfarer, 
and information to tlie reader and 
steyer at home: — ''At 4 o'elock in 
tlie morning or uirlier Alee brouglit a 
light into our tent. Our tui basins 
had been filled the night before, and a 
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pitclicr of water and tin cnyiB placed 
on tho tnblo. I always slept in what 
is called Licvingo's bag,— an inoxprcs- 
siblo comfort. (See Handbook for 
KgypU p. 8.) Without it I believe I 
sliould scarcely have slept at nil ; but, 
ns it was, I lay down every night, ab- 
Holiiir^ly H(«uro from inmicts of every 
kind. The flics nddit hang in cIuh- 
ters, like bees, on tlio tent-pole; the 
beetles mi«;ht nni over tho floor, the 
earwigs hide thcnu«;lvc8 under the 
connter|)ano, and fliins skip among 
tlie cnniul furnitnro ; in my Ixig, under 
jt.ri wido uiry canopy, I was puifo fnnn 
Uient all, and fnmi all fancleH about 
th(*m. It did not take mo above live 
minutes in the day to put up and take 
down my canopy ; a small price to pay 
for comfort and good sleep. As soon 
as wo opened our tent-door, while I 
was taking down my bag, and the 
gimlets which, screwod into tho tent- 
polcs, served us for pegs to hnng our 
things on, Alee carried out our table 
and its tressels and tho cnmp-RtoolR, 
and Abasis laid tlio cloth for an open- 
uir breakfast." (Instead of the gimLeis 
I recommend short straps of strong 
](*atlicr, with little hoo1c$ attached to 
them. One or two of them can bo 
(iMily fastened mund tho tent-|K)lc, or 
to tho cords at tho side, and tticy aro 
excellent for clothes, instruments, arms, 
wnteli, Ac.) ** We sat down to it at 5 
or siHMi after, wlion tho stars were 
growing [iale,and the tnuishu*ent dawn 
b(>gan to shine belund the castc^rn 
riclges, or perhaps to disclose tho 
sheeny sea. Whuo wo wore at our 
meal wo saw ono after another of tho 
other four parties como forth from 
their touts and sit down to table." 

Tho touts now como down in rapid 
succession, and those who like a morn- 
ing walk may set out in advance, 
wliilo tho servants are lending the 
camels. This affords excellent opjKir- 
tunity for more close examination of 
the geology, Iwtany, geogmphy, or an- 
tif^uities of each locality. A little bog, 
like a miniature knapsack, or a capa- 
cious i)ocket, may hold noto-book, pen- 
cils, map, and any. work of reference 
selected. 

*' At eloTou o'clock," continues Miss 



Martineau, *' Abasis rode up with his 
tin lunoh-box, to supply «ach of us 
with bread, oold fowl, or a hard egg. 
and a precious orange ; or, fls oftenor . 
happened, we looked out at that time 
for some shadow from a chance shmb, 
or in a rockv nook, where we might 
sit down to luncheon, while tho bog^ 
gag(!-camels wont forwards. . . . 

" After 3 o'clock " (this is too early 
for most strong people; and, except 
where there is good shade, it is as 
liad, if not worse, to sit in tho sun 
M to ride in it) "tho sheikh and 
dragrnnau Ijegan to ](X)k about to 
cluNMo our abiding-plneo far tho night. 
Wh(*re tho sheikh iminis, or sliuids, or 
plants his Bp(iir, there it is to be.'* — 
This may be very poetical, but I 
would recommend the traveller to 
overlook tho fine sentiment, and dis- 
card all idea of passive submission to 
the will of any sheikh, except when it 
is found convenient. The traveller 
ought himself to bo oommander-in- 
chief ; tho sheikh he may invest witli 
tho dignity of lieutenant. '*Then, as 
the camels arrive, they kneel down 
nnd release their riders ... It re- 
quired about half an hour to put up 
and furnish our tent. It was hard 
work to rear it, fix tho poles, and 
drivo in tho pegs. Then Alco turned 
ovor every largo stono witliin it, to 
<lislodge scorpioiis, or other such ono- 
mios. This done, and the floor a little 
smoothed, ho brought hi our iron Ixxl- 
steads and bedding, and tho saddle- 
bags which held our clothes. Next 
camo tho mats;— two pretty mats, 
brought from Nubia, wiilch ooverccl 
tho gn^tor part of tho floor. Then 
tho toblo wns plnco<l in tho middle, 
and mmi>-B('(H)lM wcro brought; and 
Imsins of water, and a pitcher and 
cup.'* 

*Ain Jlaw^raht "tho Fountain of 
Dcstniclion," IG h. from 'Am BlCksa, 
is tho next fountain, and tho next 
lK)int of any im|K)rtanco in tliis dreary 
plain, whore the sight of a shrub, or 
even a projecting rock, forms an inci- 
dent for tiie traveller's noto-book. Tho 
water of tho fountain is ** bitter,*' and. 
liko that of *Ain Miisa, it leaves a 
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cialcaitx)us deposit. Around aro a few 
stunted i)alin8, and a littlo tliickct of 
the thorny ghftrkad {Nitraria iriden' 
lata). Tlie situation of tliis spring, 
and the character of its wators, sug- 
gest its identity witli the Mdrah (bit- 
ter) of Scripture (Ex. xv. 23)— "So 
Moses brought Israel from the Ked 
Sea, and thoy went out into the wilder- 
ness of Hliur; and tliuy went three 
ilayB*' (corrus)K>nding to our IG.^ h.) 
*' in the wilderness ami ibund no water. 
And wlien they came to Marali thuy 
uould not drink of the waters of Marah, 
tor tlioy vero hitter" (See also Num. 
xxxiii. 8, 9.) And should the thiratv 
truvoller hasten forward now to drink 
at tlie fountain, his Arabs will restrain 
liim by tlie cry *'M&rr! Murrl" 
*' Bitter I bitter 1" reminding him more 
forcibly than agreeably of the disai> 
pointed Israelites. This then is the 
fountain who^e bitter waters were 
miraculously rendered palatable by 
throwing uito it a desert shrub. It 
lias been suggested that the fruit of 
the gharkad was employed for this 

Jmrpose ; and it might probably pro- 
luce Uie desired effect, as it is acidu- 
lous, liut thero are two serious objec- 
tions to the theory— j^r«t, the plant 
was only in flower when the Israelites 
jNissod (immediately after the Puss- 
over), and tliey must consequently 
have waited some two months for the 
fruit to ripen; and secoml, the whole 
desert of Sinai would not grow as 
much of the fruit as would acidulate 
a drink for two millions of people. 

. Wadif OMrundd, 2 h., is tlio next 
station. The fountains aro lialf an 
hour down tlie valley to the right of 
the path, and form one of the diief 
watoring-placos in the rogiou. From 
Marah the Israelites '*came to Eiira, 
whore wero twelve wells of water, 
and throe scoro and ten palm-trees; 
and they encam)XKl there by the 
waters." (Ex. xv. 27.) A bettor plac(j 
for an encampment could not bo 
found in all this di'sert plain than 
Wady Ghflrundel, and I can scarcely 
think the weary host would have 
|iussed such an inviting s]iot. This 
then may safely bo iilcntiried with 



Elim, Tlie desert is baro and bai-- 
reii, but Wady Gharundel is fringed 
witli trees and shnibs, forming a 
charming oasis. Hero aro stunted 
palms, witli their hairy trunks and 
dishevelled bmnches; Here, too, aro 
tamarisks, with gnarled boughs, their 
leaves dripping with maima ; and hero 
is the acacia, with its gray foliage and 
bright blossoms, rieo^mt is the 
acucia to the sight wearieil by the 
desert glare, but it has a grcatiT at^ 
traction im the troo of the ** i turning 
liush," and the ** shittun-wtKxi " of 
tho Tabernacle. The groves of (jlhil- 
rundel exteiul fur down tho valley 
towards tho sea, and through them 
winds a streamlet, one of tho very 
few in the peninsula of Sinai. 

On the southern side of Wndy 
Ghtinuulcl tho mountainous region 
may bo said to commence. On the 
right, near the coast, is JebeZ Hummdm 
Faraun, " The Hill of Pharaoh's 
Ikith," — dark, desolate, but picturcsquo 
in outline. It receives its name frum 
a warm sulphureous fountain which 
springs up from a crotaccous stratum 
at its base. The temperature of tho 
water is about 170<^ Fahr. Tho steep 
clit& of the mountain-side rise almout 
peipendicularly out of the sea, so as to 
cut off all passage in that direction. 
The Israelites must, consequently, have 

Eursued their way along its eastern 
use. On ascending to the elevated 
ground on the left bank of Wady 
Gharundel, the lofty ]H»ik of Jebei 
Serbal appears for the first time, far 
away jiu front, overtopping all its 
fellows. 

Wady Useit, 2^ h. from Wady Gha- 
rundel, has a few bmckish fountidns 
and groves of palms and tamarisks, 
and has been thought by some to bo 
tho Elim of.Scriptnro. Such as dcsiro 
to visit tho hot springs of Jcbcl Hum- 
mam, called tho ** lii\ths of Pliamoh,'* 
sliould pass down Wady (ihilrundel, 
and return to the main road by Wady 
Useit. Continuing in the stuno direc- 
tion for 4 h. more, we reach an open 
space among the ridges, where Wady 
el-Humr joins Shnbeikeh, and tho 
two united form Wudy Taiyibeh. 
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I rilwA (0 Sinai. Soci I. 

3W {ia«i ill otnong wilil itnngolj' 
cd mountBina, tlinnigh the opm 
I of Wndy Blidl&l : the nd nun- 
riso far overhead from bucE ot 



ant hangs in festooiu From rcnta 

?iTitiui io thMr tiitea. JoA bcforo 
ng tbo Tallrir vo boo tlio road to 
I jMking off to tho right, along 
Iksalato plain of Kft'o. 
||D WUdmjesw of Bin was the next 
jln of tho Inaolitea atlor the oi- 
mont ~by tlio ■(a"(Num. zzxiii. 
The narrntiTO in Eiodnt omitt 
itlcr. Tho omitsion ii inpcBtHiL 
nnthat it ma notlheoMMtaf 
■oTcd writa to mention ul tbo 
na, bat only tho mora remarkable. 
loos tfao writor intlmAlo that the 
uys «cr<i nude on oonaMotiTO 
A whole month waa spent bo- 
-, ^BanicsuandSin(cf,N(Un.uxill. 
a Sliod. xn. 1). tliough only eight 
Bona arc nnmod, and oul j tim days' 

C|)0 plain of lii'a romnioncoa at the 
£th of Wndv Taiyibch, and estanda 
Eg the wholo ■outh-wcalcm side of 
Mieninsnlo. At first nanow, and 
tfmpted bjr spurs from the moon- 
la, it soon GxpoDilB into an undiilat- 
• dra^ wobU!, covcard in jiart with 
Iiito. gnivcll; soili nnd in pttrt with 
a. Thisis-'thoWildenuwofSin." 
SoBolate amect appmiB to liavo pro- 
wd a moat dcprcffiing effect upon the 
Klitce. Shut in on tlio one band by 
Iie«t on Uw other by tlio wild lUDnu- 
la, exposed to tlio iiill blaio of a 



>thiit they mid to Hnoa, " would 
Rod we hnd diod by tho hand irftlKi 
td in tho land of Egypt, when wo 
^IT tho flrKh-pots, whan wo did est 
M to tlio full ; for yo ham bronsht 
Sbrth into this wUdonieaa. to kill 
M whole assembly with hunger." 

Ml of mi KLndstone. We then scale 
ragged aaeont of Nakb BiderA, 
g poas of tho sword's point," which 
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occupies ^ lir. ; then for another hr. the 
road vrincU down through Wody B&de- 
reh, and finally eutcra the colehmtud 
Wadjr Mukattcb. " the Written Valley." 
But jUBt at the ]X)int of junction, on tiio 
left, will bo obsorvod the opening of 
a wild gorge called 

Wady MatjJidrdfi, ** tlio Valley of the 
Gave/' whoMo siugular cavcnia, and 
more singular ticulpturcs deaorve a 
cloHO examination. The Hnti<|uariuu 
will luxuriate in such a siMit as this, 
looking back through tlie dim glass of 
soulpturcs and hieroglyphics into the 
misty ages of antiquity. The valley 
was first visited by Laborde, who 
states that tlie " rock has been worked 
for the purpose of extracting from it the 
copper found in the freestone. A long 
subterraneous series of pillars formed 
in the rock, and now encumbered by 
tlie rusliiug in of the rains, and of the 
sand which has thero found refuge, 
still exhibits traces of Uie labours for- 
merly prosecuted in tliat direction." 
Lepstus was here more recently, and 
discovered liigh up on the northern 
cliff remarkable Egyptian hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, belonging to the earliest 
monuments of the antiquities of that 
country : — " Already, under the fourth 
dynastv of Manetho, the same which 
erected the great pyramids of Gizeh, 
4000 B.C., copper-mines had been dis- 
covered in tlua desert, which were 
worked by a colony. The peninsula 
was then inhabited by the Asiatic, 
probably Semitic races; thei'efore do 
we often see in those rock sculptures 
the triumphs of Pharaoh over the 
enemies of Egypt. Almost all tlie in-' 
Bcriptions belong to the old empire;' 
<]>nly one was found of the corogeucy of 
Tothmosis III. and his sister." This 
Tutlmio, or Thothmcs, was a great 
OJrchiteot, and a ootemporary of Moses, 
so that all, or almost all, these hiero- 
glyphic tablets were of an earlier date 
than the Exodus 1 One of the inscrip- 
tions contains the name of Suphis, or 
Cheops, who built the great pyramid, 
ttud lived, according to the common 
csbrooology, 200 years before Abraham ! 
Homo of I>r. Lepsius' dates almost rival 
Uioso of the antiquarian disciples of 



Confucius ; but still, making an Arab 
allowance for numbers, we must regard 
these inscriptions on tlie cliffs of Wady 
Magh&rah as among the most remark- 
able and most ancient in the world. 
Beeommending tliem to the attention 
of the traveller, and es|Kx;ially tlie 
scholar, we ^miss on to other mysteries 
of this wild region. 

The mines, inscriptions, and remark- 
able remains in Wudy Maghdrali have 
of lute l)oen very thoroughly explored bv 
Major Mocdoiudd . 1 1 is to be rogrettetl, 
however, that he luis not as yet pub- 
lished any detailed aocuunt of his 
successful and somewhat romantic re- 
searches and mining opemtions. lie 
has sjx»ut sevei-al years in the Penin- 
sula, and many a recent pilgrim has 
enjoyed his profuse hospitality, and 
reaped the benefit of his extensive 
information. Writing to the AUieiuBum 
in May, 1859, he gives a brief summary 
of his discoveries. His attention was 
dra^vn to an isolated lull, about 1000 
ft. in height, directly opposite the caves 
of Maghrirah. On its summit is a plat- 
form 660 ft. long by 260 broad, encom- 
passed by the rcmains of a massive wall. 
In tlie centre of the platform is a 
conical tell, 70 ft. high, smmounted by 
a small circular watch-tower, which 
commands every approach to a great 
distance. Bound we base of the tell 
are the remains of 140 houses, each 10 
ft. square. The hill-sides below are 
formed into a number of terraces, and 
these he found covered with remains of 
little houses. He estunates then* num- 
ber as amounting to nearly 500. On 
the t^p of the hill he found large re-» 
|9erveirs for rain-water, fragments of 
potCciy, hummers, and spear and ari-ow 
heads of stone. Fi-om the base of tlie 
liill two parallel walls, at some distance 
from each other, ran across the glen, 
and up the opprjsite side, so as to shut 
in the caves of Magh&rah, and protect 
the miners irom any sudden raid. 
Vaiiher up the valley are the remains 
of a very large resei'voir, occupying its 
whole bed, with substtuitial houses 
beside it, almost perfect. Among the 
ruins he found seme beautiful iusiuilied 
tablets, resembling those at Suriibit el- 
Khodim ; and at the B.E. curuei* of the 
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liill ilio. rocks nro covoitxl with Binaitio 
inscriptions. At various ^wints ho saw 
furnaces, apparently used for smolting 
puri)osc9. It a]>pear8, in fact, that this 
phico was, at some remote period, occu- 
pied by a largo colony of minors ; and 
on going down U) tho shore of tho Gulf 
of Suez, Major Atacdonald discovered 
tlio llitlo harbour from which tho 
niincruls appear to have boon exported. 
It is said tho Major has been him- 
8(;lf successful in his search for tur- 
quoises. 

Waily MukaUeh, " tho Written Val- 
lovt" bogins whero Wady Maghftrah 
fulls in on tho left to Wadv BMereh. 
Tlio lower section of this valley is called 
Sndry, or, according to Burckhardt, 
Snih Swlr (the torrent of Sadr). lU 
bod is hut lowed out in tiio fretwlono 
strata which lie at tho baso of tho 
granito peaks. The action of water, 
and of tho elements, lins, during tho 
courso of ages, undermined tiio sand- 
stone; the superincumbent masses, 
being thus left without support, and 
having little tenacity, full away, leaving 
behind a smooth and uniform surface ; 
such seems to have bocli tho natural 
process by which tablets were prepared 
for futui-o inscriptions. The general 
aspect of tho valley now is — lofty unin- 
terrupted walls of sandstone, backed at 
some distance by nigged granite peaks, 
and having along their bases detached 
masses of rock, like a barrier, or break- 
wntcr. Tho name of tho valley, 
Hukatteb, '*tho Written," is derived 
from tho extraordinary numlxir of in- 
scriptions found in it. In tho first divi- 
sion of the wady tho inscriptions aro 
not so numerous; but after traversing 
it for 1 i h. tho rocks on each side atx) 
covered with them. They occur both 
on tho smooth walls of the cliiTrt, and on 
the broken fnigincnts along tlioir bases. 
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TlIK SlNAlTIO iNHCimTlONS. 

The mystery of the Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions has not yet b(«n solved. It may 
bo well here to give in a few sentences 
a summnry of what is known about 
them. 



Diodorus Siculus states that in his 
time there was an oasis in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai containing a sacred shrinOt 
to which the inhabitants of the saN 
rounding country were aocustomod to 
make pilgrunages every five years* 
There was a stone altat at tho spot u>iih 
ati infcripUon in ancienl unknown ditOr 
racters. This apixnrs to be the first 
mention of the now famous Sinaitic 
inscriptions. The oasis was probably 
Feiran; though some think it was tho 
village of TSr on the coast of tho 
Red Sea. The quinquennial festival 
is mentioned by Strabo. But tho 
Arst description of the inscriptions is 
givon (about a.d. 535) by OoemaSy who 
supposed them to bo the work of tho 
Israelites, lliey are also referred to by 
several onrly travellers, as Neitzschitz 
and Monoonys. rococko and Kiobnhr 
attempted to copy tlicm, but with little 
success ; Scetzcn and Burckhardt were 
moro accurate in their transcripts. In 
the Transactions of tho lioyal Society 
of liiterature (vol. iii. p. 1, 1882) 177 
of them aro carefully engraved; nine 
of those aro Greek, and ono is Latin ; 
tho rest aro of that peculiar charaetcr 
which recent palowgraphists, as Beer, 
have denominated Nabathcan. They 
are accompanied, wherever tliey occur, 
by rude fig^es of men with sliiolds, 
swords, bows, and arrows ; of camels 
and horses ; of goats and ibexes with 
horns wpndrouslv exaggerated ^ of 
antelopes pursued by groyhoundis: of 
lizards and tortoises ; uosides a num- 
ber of nondescripts wliich will puzzle 
the zoologist. They are met with 
in almost every part of the moun- 
tainous region of the peninsula, in 
groups and singly. They havo been 
seen in Wadys Sidry, Maghftrah, and 
Feirftn ; in Wndys llumr and Birah, 
on the northern route to Sinai; on 
and around Mrmnt Serbal ; in Wady 
IjTJnh at Sinai ; on tho plateau !«- 
imvn Wailys S(;yill and ol-Aiti, on tho 
rcjuto toAkalxdi; atTetra; and on tho 
sr)Uthrrn Ijonler of Talcstino. They 
occur, however, in greatest numbers in 
Wady Mukatteb. 

The inscriptions are in general very 
short, consisting of ono or two brief 
lines ; the letters are from two to threo 
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inches long, ruddy cut witli a sharp- 
pointed iutttrumont ; tho aurfoco of tho 
rock iH goncmlly tioft, no that wiUi a 
pocket-knifo one could cut an inscrip- 
tioa in a few minutes. A few, how- 
ever, are more deeply and regularly 
formed. Though Loiwius discovered 
some of tho Sinaitlo chanicters en- 
graved over older Greek iiunies, yet 
tho Greek inscriptions are genenilly of 
a much more modem date than the 
others, judging from their appearance. 
Borne of them have crosses attached ; 
but these are not in all cases of Chris- 
tian origin. Tho very same figures 
aro found on Egyptian obelisks. Their 
position on tho face of the cliffs is 
gcuerolly so low that a man could reach 
them ; some are higher and would re- 
quire a ladder, or at least an expert 
cUmbcr. None arc so high as to sug- 
gest the necessity for xopea or scoffold- 
mg. 

Professor Beei-, of Leipzig, hns ex- 
amined them with great care and con- 
structed an alphabet. The results of 
tlie researches of this distinguished 
scholar ore as follows : — 1. The alpha- 
bet is indeiiendent ; some of tlie letters 
are unique, others like the Puhnyrene, 
Estmugelo, and Oufic. They are writ- 
ten from left to light. 2. The con- 
tents of the inscriptions, so iur as ex- 
amined, consist only of proper names 
))roceded by some such words os q^(^ 
** peace," ^^^*^ ** in memory," and -ip^ 
** blessed." The word jn^ *' priest is 
sometimes found after tliem. I'he 
names are those common in Arabic ; 
not one Jewish or Christian name has 
yet been found. 8. Tho language is 
supposed to be the Kabathean, s|)oken 
by the inhabitants of Arabia Petrma. 

4. Tlie writers were pilgrims. The 
great number ai-ouud Seib&l leads to 
tho supposition that it was once a holy 
place. That some of the writers were 
Christian is evident from the crosses. 

5. The age of the inscriptions he sup- 
ixises to be not earlier than the 4th 
cent Had they been later some tradi- 
tion respecting them would probably 
have existed in the time of Cosmos. 

Prof. Tuoh of Ixiipzig, while agreeing 
with lieer In his ulphulict and tnuisla- 
tioiis, differs from htm in regard to the 



history of the inscriptions. Ho says 
tlie language is Arabic ; the authors of 
them were ancient inhabitants of theso 
mountains, in religion heathens. Pil- 
grimages were the occasions of tho 
inscriptions. Their' date he fixed not 
later than the second ceiitmy n.o. 

Dean Stuidey in his careful rc^mmc 
states that there is a great diffurenco 
of age manifested both in tho pictures 
and letters ; that tliey are intermixed 
with Greek, Arabic, and even one or 
two Latin words, ai)pai*ently of the 
same date ; that crosses ait) very numer- 
ous, and of such form as to show their 
Christian origin. He concludes that 
they ore for the most part the work of 
Christian pilgiims. 

It will be seen from the above state- 
ments that these singular inscriptions 
chiefly occur in the wadys, and on tho 
i-oads leading to particular spots ; such 
as Mounts Sinai and Serbal, and tho 
Dek at Petra. They seem to have been 
the work of idle loiterers, rude in their 
id(?as of art, and ruder still in their 
niomls ; for the figures of animals aro 
genemlly ludicrous, and m'-casionally 
ol)!#.ene. Many of tlie inscriptions are 
evidently of remote antiquity ; while 
others ore plainly not older than our 
own era. That tla^y arc of Ismelittiih 
origu), as Mr. Foruter maintains, no 
satisfactory evidence has as yet been 
pttxluced. The letters are not Hebrew. 
Some of them resemble Phojniciau 
chamcters ; others are different frcm 
those of any known language. And 
yet it would seem they were the sym- 
bols of a language at one period uni- 
versally known throughout the whole 
Peninsula. It does seem stmnge tliat 
all knowledge of these diameters, and 
of the ]XK)ple who used tliem, has been 
entirely lost; and it seems stmnger 
still, that it was already lost in the 4t]i 
century. The reseai'ches of the great- 
est scholars of our age have been 
unable to solve the mystery of theso 
inscriptions, or afford any satisfactory 
clue to their origin, authors, and object. 
The subject is still o^ien to the investi- 
gator, and affords an inviting field for 
tho exercise of linguistic and palo^o- 
graphic skill. 
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Minks aro found in various parts of 
tho peninsula of Sinai. Tlioso of Wody 
Moghftmh havo already been alluded 
to. Dr. Wilson discovered others in 
tho granite mountains east of Wady 
Mukntteb, ^liieh might repay a more 
minute examination. 80 far as can bo 
pithorcnl from his description, they lie 
about 2 h. distant nearly duo E. from 
tho place where tho greatest body of 
inscriptions ceases on the western side 
of tho wady. From the distance the 
Doctor was struck Svith tho appearance 
of metallic veins in the nak(d mil-sides, 
running up to their summits like bars 
or ribs. On approaching them, the hill 
in front, whicn ho was obliged to pass, 
was partially covered with (Ubris and 
slag, intcimixed with fragments of 
stone mortars and furnaces, used for 
pounding and smelting the ore. He 
found the sides of tho mountain 
"peeled and excavated to a great ex- 
tent where the veins and dykes had 
occurred.*' Numerous grooves and 
channels were cut, even to tho top of 
tho mountain where most precipitous, 
for tho extraction of tho ore. The 
Htone is a felspathic porphyry, *' wini a 
dark coating upon it, probably arising 
from tho presence of copper." Ho 
found wliat appeared to bo a few paiii- 
cles of gold in the sands not far distant ; 
and wo know that the turquoiso and 
otlier precious stones have been picked 
up here and at various other places 
in the p(;ninsula. It seems liighly 
probable that the patriarch Job hod 
the mines, minerals, and precious stones 
of this region before his mind's eye, 
when he uttorcd tho followhig beauti- 
ful sentonces : — 

" Surely Vticri is a mine for the silver, 
And a plncc for gold, where Uicy fine it. 
iron Is taken out of tho earth. 
And copper is molten out of tiic stone. . • . 
As for the earth, out of it cometh bread ; 
And nnder it is turned up as it were fire. 
The stones of it are the place of sapphires ; 
And it liath dust of gold. .... 
He putteth forth his hand upon the rock ; 
He OTertumeth the mountains l^ the mots ; 
He cutteth out channels among die rocks ; 
And his eye sectii every precious thing." 

Chap, xxviil. 

The total length of Wody Mukattob 
is 8 h* Half an hour's oscont from it 
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leads to a littlo olovatod plain; and 
another hour, first across this plain, 
and then down a slight rooky deouvity, 
brings tlio traveller into 

Wady Feirthi, At the point whoro 
our rood strikes Uiis valley it turns 
from its former course of W.W., and 
runs off W. by S. towards the soa. A 
lofty sandstone cliff stands at tho 
angle, and round this tho traveller has 
to wind in coming from Wady Mukat- 
tob. Wady Fciriln, up which our way 
now lies, runs for some 2 h. in nearlv 
a straight line, and is tolerably levdi. 
The breadth varies from iOO to 600 
ds. It is sprinkled with sand, and 
las but little vegetation. On entering 
it the cliffs on each side are sandstone, 
but this soon jgives way to primitive 
rock, — gneiss and granito, with por- 
phyry veins and dykes. After 2 h. tho 
valley contracts, and winds - consider- 
ably. In 8 h. more the eye is refreshed 
by the sight of some bushy palms and 
verdant gardens, watered from a well 
at a place called Husseiych. About a 
milo farther tho ruiiw of an ancient 
village may bo s(X!n on a mountain to 
the left. Burckhardt estimates tho 
number of houses at about 100, and 
says the style of architecture is similar 
to that seen at St. Simon, north of 
Alepix). Half an hour after voame 
this place we enter another ana much 
larger palm-grove, with whose graceful 
branches the tamarisk mingles ; a littlo 
streamlet winds through the thicket; 
heory tottering ruins cling to the rugged 
acclivities around ; and the dark open- 
ings of rock-hewn hcnnitagos dot tho 
elms far overhead. This is Foirin, tho 
paradise of tho Bodawin, and the site 
of an early ecclesiostical city. Just 
opposito the ruined city is the mouth 
of Wody Aleiydt, a wild, picturesque 
glen, which winds away up southward 
to the base of Sorb&l, wnose jagged 
summite are seen towering over all 
intervening cliffs. 

Similarity of name must not lead to a 
confounding of Wady Feirdn with the 
wilderness or mountain of Paran, men- 
tioned in tho Bible. The wilderness 
of Paran lay along the wilderness 
of Judoh, and is now called Et-Tih. 
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Mount Paran was the wild range which 
bounded the wildemoBB on the cast 
towards Kadoah. Euaebius and Jo- 
rome, however, speak of a city of 
Faian, throe days' journey distant from 
Alia, which is douDtlcss identical with 
the modern Feirau. 

During the early history of monas- 
ticism in the peninsula of Sinai, when 
its wildest glens swarmed with ancho- 
rites, and when every wretched cave 
and gloomy grot was consUtutcd the 
living tomb of saintly hermit — tlio 
sanctity and beauty of Feiran at- 
tracted to it a considerable Ghi-istinn 
population. Before the year a.d. 400 
it was honoured with a bishop and a 
council. Connected witli, and subject to 
this see, were the numerous monasteries 
around SorUU and Sinai, and tlie 6000 
lu3nnits who are said to liuvo lived in 
tiio uoighbouriug mountains. But Uio 
convent of Sinui after waixls increased in 
importance, and the episcopal chair was 
transferred to it about the 11th centy. 
Feirftn then began to decline, and, like 
many a nobler and greater city in 
Syria, fell to rise no more. 

l^iere can be no doubt as to the 
identity of Fai-an with tlie present 
Foir&n. Buppell found here the ruuis 
of a diurch, the architecture of which 
he ascribes to the 5th centy. Burck- 
hardt estimates the number of ruined 
houses at 200. His description of the 
site and remains is, as usual, clear and 
accurate: — "The valley of Feir&n 
widens considerably where it is joined 
by Wady Alciyat, and is about a 
ouarter of on hour in breadth. Upon 
the mountains on both sides of the 
rood stand tlio rains of an ancient city. 
Tlie houses are small, but built entirely 
of stones, some of which are hewn, and 
some united with cement, but the 
greater inrt are piled up loosely. 
There are no traces of any large edifice 
on the north side, but on the southern 
mountain tliere is an exttmsive build- 
ing, the lower iiort of which is of stone, 
and the upper part of earth." Some 
have endeavoured to identify this part 
of Wady Feir&n with licphidim, where 
"Hoses Binute the rock," and where 
Ismel fought with Amalek (Ex. xvii., 
xix. 2 ; and Num. xxxiii. 14, 15) ; but 



its distance from Sinai, from which Re- 
phidim was only a day's inarch, is fittol 
to tho theory. 

SbrbIl, next to Sinai, is tlie most 
interesting mountain in the peninsula. 
It is even more grand and sti'iking in 
outline than its honoured rival. It 
irises high above the neighbouiing sma- 
mits, — ^'*all in lilac hues and purple 
shadows," as the morning sun sheds 
upon it his bright beams. '*It is a 
vast mass of peaks, which in most 
)X)iuts of view may be reduced to five. 
These are all of granite, and rise so 
precipitously, so column-like, from the 
Dioken ground which forms the loots 
of the mountain, as at first sight to 
appear inaccessible." They may bo 
best likened to a cluster of stalactites 
invertetl. Tho peaks are dividual by 
deep ravines, filled with huge iVug- 
ments of shattered i-ock : the ceutnd 
ravine is called Abu Hamd, and by it 
the active traveller may, by the aid of 
a guide, gain the summit in somewlmt 
less than 4 hrs. The glorious view will 
amply repay the toil. "Tho highest 
peak," says Stanley, ** is u huge block 
of granite; on this, as on the back of 
some ))etrified tortoise, you stand and 
overlook the whole peninsula of Sinai. 
The Bed Sea, with the Egyptian hills 
opposite, and the wide waste of the K&*a 
on the south ; the village and grove of 
Tiir, just marked as a dark line ou tho 
shore ; on the east the vast cluster of 
what is commonly called Suiai, witli 
the peaks of St Catherine, and, tower- 
ing high above all, the less famous, 
but most magnificent of all, the Mont 
Blano of tliose parts, the unknown and 
uuvisited Um Shaumer. Every fea- 
ture of the extraordinary couformatiou 
lies before you: the wadys coursuig 
and winding in every direction ; tho 
long crescent of the Wady esh-Sheikh ; 
the infinite umnber of mountains like a 
model, their colours all as clearly dis- 
played OS in Itusseggcr's geological 
map; the dark granite, the brown 
sandstone, the yeUow desert, tlie dots 
of vegetation along the Wady Feirun. 
On the nortliem and somewhat lo\^er 
eminence are tho visible remains of a 
building which may be of any date 
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from M0SC8 to BarckliRitlt It ooneists 
of granito fragments, cemented with 
limo nnd morSir; in tlio centre is a 
rough hole, and, closo beside it» on the 
granito rocks, nro threo of those mys- 
tcrioYM ipscrintions." 

Attempts have been mode of late 
tf) identify Scrbdl with the Mount of 
tho Ijnw, the Sinai of Scripture. Dr. 
Ii(;))8tuM, Mr. Ihirtlctt, nnd mttto rc- 
wMitly Dr. Htowart, nro the great 
rhampions of tliis tlu^ory. Their 
chief argutnenlH may lirro bo given, 
as tho traveller will naturally wish 
to have full information on a sub- 
ject of such interest. 1. Moses was 
intimately acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of tho peninsula, or at least so 
intimately as to have heard of the fer- 
tility of Wady Fcirdn, and its natural 
fitness for the i)ermancnt camp of a 
great host. It is therefore inconceiv- 
able tliat he should have failed to avail 
liimself of these great advantages, or 
that he sliould liave preferred to it the 
inhospitable, unsheltered position of 
tlio monkish Sinai. Tho reply to this 
is simple and conclusive : Moses had 
no choice in the matter. He was 
guided by Jlim who dwelt in the *• pil- 
lar of a cloud by day, and in the pillar 
of fire by night." And by Him, too, 
tho Israelites wero miraculously sup- 
plied with bread from heaven, and, 
when occasion required it, witii ** water 
fnnn the rcMik." Tlie cattle of tho Is- 
realites could never have been depend-, 
ont on a narrow valley f(»r ]NMtnmge, 
nnd amt<l the glens and mountains of 
Sinai they would be as well supplied 
as around the ])oaks of ScrMl. Tho 
only circumstances, therefore, that 
should be permitted to inAucnce us in 
our opinion as to the position of Sinai, 
are tiie correspondence of the natural 
feaiureft as wo now see them, with the 
descriptions in the Bible, — altogether 
independent of tho natuml productiotu. 

2. We must suppose (say they) that 
tho Amalekitcs would oppose the ad- 
vance of the Israelites omy where they 
hod a fertile territory worthy of being 
disputed. This being so, then Rc- 
phidim and Felrftn are identical ; and 
the •• Mount of God " must be close by. 
Our reply to this is no less simple and 



concluriye than tho former; and, first, 
it is a turn teqwilur; for, Ranting 
Feir&n to be Rephidim, Serbu ennnot 
be Sinoi, if the Bible narrativo be true. 
We read, ** In tlie third month, when 
the children of Israel were gone fortli 
out of tlio land of Egypt, tho nme daj 
came they into the wildemeas of Binat. 
Fnr they were dejxirierl from lUphidiKu 
and were come to the deeerl ofSinai^ ana 
hod pitched in tho wildcmofli; and 
there Ismcl camped l)oforo tho mount** 
The fertile portion of FciHlu ifl wiUiin 
2 m. of the l)aso of SerbAl, and some 
parts of it aro in full view of tho 
summit Here must have been the 
site of the camp " before tlie meant" 
if Scrbftl be the " Mount of God," for 
Wady Aleiyftt which leads np to the 
base of Bcrb&l, is rugged, rocky, and 
wholly unsuitable for an encampment. 
Such being the case, how can wo 
believe that Husseiyeh, ecarcely two 
miles distant down tlie valley, can 
bo tlie site of Bephidim, as Dr. 
licpsius afllrms ? Would not any one 
naturally conclude from the words 
of the Bible narrative tliat Bephi- 
dim was some oonsideroble distance 
from the " wilderness of Sinai ** ? But 
second, is it not strange to identify 
Bephidim, where *' there was no water," 
with Husseiyeh or Feir&n, tho only 
well-watered spots in the peninsula, 
where there are not only living foun- 
tains but a nmning stream? How 
could the people here say to Moses, 
OS they did at Bephidim, '*Qivo 
us water that we may drink. . . • 
Whcmforo is this tliat tlion host 
brought us ui) out of Egypt, to kill us, 
and our children, and our cattle with 
thirst ? " (Ex. xvii.) And if, as seems 
to be insinuated, this water only flowed 
from the smitten ruck, then there could 
have been no verdure or vegetation 
here previously, for these are the 
oflfects of tlie water ; and consequently, 
the basis of this, as well as the pre- 
vious argument is a myth. If there 
was no water, and therefore no vege- 
t^ition, before Moses sti-uck the rook, 
tho Amalekitcs would not have re- 
garded it as "worthy of being dis- 
puted : " and neither could Moses have 
known it as tho '* only fit spot in the 
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whole dcMert capublo of Bupplyiug the 
host of Israol with water, and such 
provisions as the oonntiy affordcMl." 

The norratlTe of the joumoyings of 
the children of Israel, and of their 
" stations," ofibrds no evidence in fa-i 
vour of the identification of Rephidim 
and Feir&n ; in fact, it would rather 
lead to the supposition tliat Bephidim 
must have been farther eastward. From 
their encampment *' by the sea," at the 
moutli of Wady Taiyibch, they re- 
moved to tlio *' wilderness of Sin," that 
idl the plain of Ka'u. Tliey proluibly 
encamped near the cutitinco tu Wady 
Kineh, on cosy march from Taiyibch. 
Tiioy then tiiok Uicir journey ** md of 
tlio ^ildoriiostf of Bin and encamimd in 
Dopldoih." Thin place is not known, 
but it appears to have been somewhere 
among the mountains. The Israelites 
ontorwl the mountain region cither by 
Wady Kineh,or by Wmly Fuiriln toiilier 
on — most probably the latter ; in eitlier 
case another day's journey would bring 
them to about the junction of the 
Mulmtteb road with Wady Feirdn, 
which might thus mark the position 
of Dophkah. From Dophkali they 
marched to Alusb, perhaps the oasis 
oCFeir&n; and fixun thence tliey went 
to Bephidim. From the encampment 
*' by tne sea " to Bephidim is ihxxa four 
marches, and, reckoning each march at 
about 12 m., this would bring tlie 
Israelites far up into Wady esh-Sheikh, 
and to about an easy day's march from 
Jobol Mfisa (Sinai). 

licaving t)io mysterious peaks of 
Seib&l, and tlie delicious sliadu of the 
palm-groves of Feiran, we continue 
our piTgrunage to Binai ; our cngornnss 
to view that "liol/ mountain/' and to 
seek solitude and meditation amiil its 
sublime dills, only whetted by our 
oxplomtion of Bcrbtd.- Tlie thought^ 
too, still occupies the mind, that cveiy 
step wo now tread was the scene of a 
miracle ; that every peak and precipice 
around was overshadowed by that 
**clouil'' which preceded and guided 
God's people in tJieir march ; and that 
some of those deep ravines and lofly 
crags were lighted up by that " pillar 
of fire " which hovered nightly over tlie 
encamixxl host. 



Manna. — Diu-ing tlie fh-st hour wo 
wind tlu-ough groves and gardens, 
where, in addition to the ptum, the 
Arabs cultivate cucumbers, melons, 
onions, and tobacco; irrigating tlieni 
from the wells in summer, and the 
stream in winter. Emerging from the 
palms, we enter a shrubbery of tama- 
risks. This ti«e, or mthor shiiib, is 
found in most of the valleys of the 
peninsula, but is most abundant in 
Wadys Feirfin and csh-Shcikh. The 
Arab name is Turfu ; and the botanic 
Tamarix gallica. It is from this plant 
the so-called manna (Arabice Moii) is 
obtained, which some recent 8])ccu- 
lat(»iii have assorU^d to be the Scriptnro 
niunna — the food of the IsnuJitcs 
for 40 peal's I Acoimling to the ac- 
count given to Dr. Bobinson by tlio 
superior of tlie convent of Sinai, ^* it 
is found in the fonn of shining ditnis 
on the twigs and bmnehes (not the 
leaves) of the turfii, from which it 
exudes in consequence of the punctrnt) 
of an insect of the coccus kind (Coccus 
manniparua). What falls upon the 
sand is said not to be gathered. It has 
the appeamnce of gum, is of a sweetish 
taste, and melts when exposed to the 
sun or to a fire. The Arabs consider it 
a gix^at delicacy, and the pilgrims prize ' 
it highly, especially those fi'om Bussia, 
who pay a high price for it." It is 
found only during the month of June, 
and is oolleetcd before sunrise. The 
Arabs boil and preserve it in skins, in 
which state it romains good for a ycnr 
or more : small [Hits of it are kept for 
sale at the convent. 

Lei^^us, Scetzcn, Burckhardt, anil 
otiiei's, seem to Ixilieve that tliis <>;iim 
was the t()od of the Isnicliles for 
40 yeai-s; and Lcpsius even argues 
tliat Moses, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with the whole eounlry, 
guided the Israelitas by the route best 
supplied with manna-bcaring trees! 
But a moment's thought might have 
shown him that a shrub exuding a 
small quantity of gum during a few 
weeks of summer only, could hoI nfinnl 
a fresli daily supply to the Israelites ; 
and a moment's caleiUation might have 
proved to him that, so insignificant is 
the produce of each shrub, had the 
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whole peninsula boon a tamaxiiik 
thicket, the quantity yielded . would 
hnve been insufficient to meet the 
wants of two millions of people. 

After leaving the tamarisk-groves 
which form tlie outworks of the para- 
dise of Pcirdn, the way becomes dry 
and hot, and tlio vegetation of the 
wndy ^ibsides into the usual desert 
tufts. In 1 hr. tlie valley opens into 
two branchrs, onclosinp between them 
an olcvated, irregular plateau, or rather 
expanse of low hills ; tliis is the proper 
head of Wady Feirftn. The right 
branch, eallod RoUf, nms up nearly 
H.R for Homo 4} hours, and thf3n, meet- 
ing the great central group of moun- 
tains, sw(x^pR round to the N.K., along 
their base, for Ij li. moit\ to the wild 
pass of Nukh Uftwy, which strikes off 
at right angles over the mountain to 
iho plain of lUhah. The left branch 
is called Wady esh-81ieikli, and is the 
great channel which drains this section 
of the peninsula. It runs first in a 
N.E. direction, and then, sweeping 
round in a semicircle, penetrates the 
Sinai group of mountains at the base 
of Jebei MQsa. One road from Feir&n 
to Binai leads through Wady Solftf to 
the foot of Nukb H&wy ; another, but 
much longer one, follows Wady esh- 
Sheikh, and was doubtless the route of 
tlie Israelites ; but a third, the shortest 
and most common, runs up tlio latter 
valley nearly an hour, then, striking 
eastward over the plateau, reaches the 
foot of Nukb Hawy in 6 hrs. mora. 

In crossing the plateau the western 
part of the central mountain group is 
scon to great advantage. Dark frown- 
ing cliffs of granite riso in front 1000 
ft. or more, like a cydopcau wall reared 
up to protect the sanctuary within. 
To the right and leit they stretch far 
as the eye can see; while over them 
shoot, hero and tliero, the sharp peaks 
of the inner mountains. 

Descending to the barren bed of 
Wady Sol&f, we reach the foot of the 
defile called Nukb Iiawy, "tho Windy 
Pass," wliich leads over this outer 
mountain wall to the recesses of Sinai. 
An hour's comparatively gentle ascent, 
among loose mounds oi white alluvial 



formation, the sediment of a thommd 
winter torrents, leads to the foot of the 
real pass. Here the weary traveller 
looks up with feelings of mingled doubt 
and awe at the sublime glen through 
which his path lies. It is shut in by 
blackened, shattered cliffs of gnnito, 
which rise in huge disjointed masses, 
and threaten to send down their ndns 
on tlie devoted heads of such as 
dare to advance. " The bottom is a 
deep and narrow watercourse, whero 
the wintrv torrents sweep down with 
fearful violence. A path has been 
made for the camels along the shelv- 
ing piles of rocks, partly by remov- 
ing the topmost blocks, and some- 
times by laying down lai^ stones side 
by side, somewhat in the manner of a 
Swiss mountain road." In tho spring- 
time a streamlet, like a silver thread, 
winds among the huge fragments which 
time has hurled from the heights above ; 
while here and there a palm, or a 
grass-tuft, or a stray acacia, clings to 
the bank. And on tho smooth sur- 
face of fallen rock or cliff overhead 
may be seen at intervals some, of 
those mysterious inscriptions which 
seem to court, Manfred-like, the wildest 
forms of Nature's handiwork. Onward 
toils the poor camel with many a deep 
groan, and upward presses the tra- 
veller, reinvigorated at every step by 
the grandeur of the scenery, ana the 
nearer approach to the spot where a 
full view of the •'Mount.of God" will 
reward his toil. 

In 1 h. we gain the summit ; but the 
path again enters a little defile and 
runs on to where it expands ; and then 
after a few minutes' ascent a valo gra- 
dually opens before us, shut in on the 
right and left by jagged ridges; and 
having away at tliu fnr end, rising 
abniptly from its centre, tlie dark firont 
of Mount Sinai. "As we advanced," 
writes Dr. llobinson, whoso description 
is as accumto as grophic, " iiie valley 
still opened wider and wider, with a 
gentle ascent, and became full of 
shrubs and tufts of herbs, shut in on 
each side by lofty granite ridges, while 
the face of Horcb (Sinai) rose directly 
before us. Both my companion and 
myself involuntarily exclaimed, ' Here 
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is room enough for a largo encamp- 
ment 1 ' Boacuing tlio top of tho as- 
cent or 'watorshcd, a fine broad plain 
lay before us, sloping down gently to- 
ward the 8.S.E. . . . terminated at the 
distanoe of more than a mile by the 
bold and awful front of Horeb, rising 
perpendicularly in firowning majesty 
lh>m 1200 to 1500 feet. It was a 
Boono of solemn grandeur, wholly un- 
expected, and sudi as we liad never 
seen; and the associations which at 
tlio moment rushed upon our minds 
were almost overwhelming. On the 
left of Uoreb a deep narrow valley 
runs up S.S.K. between loffcv walls of 
rock, as if in continuation of the S.E. 
comer of the plain. In this valley, at 
a distance of nearly a mile from tlie 
plain, stands the convent ; and tho 
deep verdure of its fruit-trees and 
cypresses is seen as tho tmveller ap- 
proaches—an oasis of beauty amid 
scenes of sternest desolation. At the 
8.W. corner of the plain the oliffii also 
rotroat, and form a recess or open place 
extending from tho plain westward for 
some distance. From this recess runs 
up a similar narrow valley on the west 
of Horeb, called el-Lej&, parallel to 
tliat in which the convent stands ; and 
in it is the deserted convent of el- 
Arb'aSn." 

Such is the topogmphy of the plain 
of Bdhdht whose very name, ''Best," 
would seem to indicate tho place where 
the Israelites encamped, after their 
weary journey, before the '* Mount of 
God." In every pai'ticular do tlie 
feotores correspond witli the descrip- 
tions and incidents of the liible. Tho 
Xjoak of Sinai (now called Sufsdfeli) 
rises perpendicularly from the plain, so 
tliat one can approaoli its base and 
** touch the mount.*' The summit is 
visible from every part of the plain, so 
that those encamped there could dis- 
tinctly see the cloud descending and 
'^ resting upon the mount." 

From the summit of Nukb H&wy to 
tlio convent is 2 Ins. 



Wady Taiyibeh to Sinai, by SubX- 
BiT el-Khadim. 

32f hrs. — Two valleys unite to form 
Wady Taiyibeh : one coming in from 
the N. is called Shubeikeh; and the 
other from tlie S.S.E. Humr. Up tho 
latter we proceed. It is wide, and, 
being slmt in by limestone cliils which 
reflect the sun's rays, has a tempera- 
ture like a furnace. After 2 hrs. the 
valley opens out into a plain. In 
front rises the dark conical peak of 
SarbAt el-Jemel, which is a prominent 
object even as far westward as Wady 
GhOrundel. The road strikes across 
the plain towards the S.E. angle of 
the mountain, where it enters (1 hr. 
40 min. farther) a wild, narrow gorge. 
After winding up this for a short dis- 
tance the limestone strata on tho right 
givo place to the sandstone. About 
an hour after passing Sarbtlt el-Jemel 
there is a sharp turn in the ravine, 
OS if its cliffs had been disjointed; 
here, on the right, in the angle of 
tlie rock, are some rude drawings, 
with several Sinaitic inscriptions : one 
large block that has fallen from the 
mountain-side is almost covered with 
them. On a stone are two crosses, 
but apparently of a later date. ** Tho 
spot IS one,*' remarks Dr. Robinson, 
"where travellers would be likely to 
rest during the heat of the mitlday 
sun." 

In about 1 hr. 40 min. more the 
rocks tliat line the valley on the right 
disappear, and a rolling sandy plain 
called Debbot en-Nusb opens up to 
tho S. and E. Across this plain a 
path strikes off to a wady of the same 
name, in which, 2 hrs. distant, is a 
fountain of good water. This way is 
sometimes hiken for the sake of tho 
fountain, but it is longer than the 
regular one, which continues due E. 
along Wady Hiunr, skirting the lofty 
ridge of Jebel Wiktah. Wo reach tho 
head of the wady in 1 hr. 45 min. 
The roiul now ascends to a rocky pla- 
teau, ii-om which a commanding view 
is gained over Dobbct er-Uamleh to 
the base of the range of Till on the 
left After crossing this plateau and 
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several liitlo wadys, n low ridgo is 
surmounted, and suddenly the view of 
the great central mountain group of 
Sinai bursts upon us, while the sharp 

?cak of Serbftl is seen more to the S. 
^he road now enters the "Bandy 
Plain" ^1 hr. 45 min.) ; but after tra- 
versing it for about half an hour, the 
[lath IcoiUng to BuWlbit ol-Khftdim 
strikes off to the right; and a toil- 
some journey of 2} hrs. over low hills 
and til rough deep vales, covered thickly 
with loose sand, brings us to tlie rockv 
dell at the foot of the hill on which 
ore the monuments of Sur&bit el- 
Khddiin. 



SUUADIT EL-IuiAdIU. 

The hill is about 700 ft. high, and 
is composed of red sandstone, curiously 
shadea with other hues, and rising up 
in bold cliiTs and shattered masses. 
Three-quarters of an hour's climbing 
brings us to the summit, where a 
tract of table-land lies bcforo us, 
broken here and there by deep ra- 
vines, between which slioot up sand- 
stone pcoks, irregular and fantastic. 
Proceeding along the plateau a short 
distance westwom, a small enclosure 
is observed, with a chasm on each 
8i<le : witliin it are situated some of 
the most remarkable, ns well os the 
most ancient monnmentA of the pcnin- 
siiliu 

•* These," says Dr. Ilobnison, "lie 
mostly within the coin])ns8 of a small 
enclosure, IGO ft. long by 70 broad, 
mnrkcd by hcops of stone tlirown or 
fallen together, tlio remains perhaps of 
former walls, or rows of low buildings. 
Within this space are seen about 15 
upright stones like tombstones, and 
several fallen ones, covercid with Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics; and also the re- 
mains of a small temple, whose co- 
lumns are decorated with the head of 
Isis for a capital. At the eastern end 
is a subterraneous chamber excavated 
in the solid i-ock, resembling an Egyp- 
tian scpuldire. It is square ; and the 
roof is supported in the middle by a 
sqnaro column left from the rock. 
Both the column and the side of thoi 



chamber are covered wltli hierogly- 
phics; and in each of the rides m a 
small niche. The whole surfiioe of 
the enclosure is covered with liUlon 
columns, fragments of sculpture^ aiid 
hewn stones strewn in every direetton ; 
over which the pilgrim can with diffi- 
culty find his way. Other similar up* 
right stones stand without tho enclo- 
sure in various directions, and even at 
some distance; each surmounted by a 
heap of stones which may have been 
thrown together by the Arabs. These 
upright stones, both within and with- 
out tho enclosure, vary from about 7 
to 10 ft. in height; while they ore 
from 18 in. to 2 ft in breadth, and 
from 14 to IG in. in thickness. They 
are rounded off on the top, forming an 
arch over the broadest sides. On one 
of these sides usually appears the com- 
mon Egyptian symbol of the winged 
globe with two serpents, and one or 
more priests presenting offerings to tho 
gods ; while various figures and car- 
touches cover the remaining sides.'* 

llie country around these singular 
monuments is neither grand nor pic- 
turesque. It is a barren desert, ex- 
hibiting nothing on its surface to 
attract man from regions to which 
nature has been more bountiful. Tlie 
monuments might well pass for the 
works of some rigorous anchorites who 
had witlidrawn fnr from the haunts of 
man, to spend lives of gloomy medita- 
tion and strictest self-denial in tho 
very deptlis of tho desert. — 

" IForc ])e§olatton keeps unbroken labfaatb, 
Mid cavGs and tcmplei, palaces and scpnU 

chres; 
Ideal iinogps In sctilpiurod fonns, 
Thoughts licwn In columns^ or in cavcrn'd 

hill. 
In honour of their deities and of their dead." 

But recent invcsti^tionshave sliown 
that, so far from tins being the case, 
these monuments are standing testi- 
monies to the scientific acquirements 
and enterprising spirit of a great nation. 
Lepsius observed on the cast and west 
sides of tho spot great dag-hUU, of a 
dark colour; with traces of ancient 
roads leading into the neighbouring 
mounteins. Tlieso show that extensive 
copper-mines must exist somewhere 
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near, and that this was a plaoo chosen 
for smelting operations. In Wady 
Nusb to the westward he also dis- 
covered some ancient smelting-placcs. 
It is to bo regretted that he did not 
extend his resoarclios to tlio mountains, 
as ho might easily have found tlie 
mines tiiomselvos, which have prohably 
their sculptured tablets and historic 
cartouches sunilar to those of Wady 
Hagh&rah. Hero is something left for 
future travcllora ; and I hnpo that ore 
long some cntornrising geologist, or 
onthusiastio scholar, will spend a few 
days in searching fur tho mines of 
SuHlbit cl-KhftdinL 

According to Iicpsius some of the 
hieroglyphics on tlic^ hihlots are as 
auoioat as tlio Inst dynasty of tlie old 
Empire. The rock grotto was tlion 
excavated. Outside tliis the inscribed 
tablets were successively set up during 
succeeding ages, and finally enclosed. 
The names of many Egyptian kuigs are 
found upon the stones — sucli as Osir- 
tasen I. (i).a 1740\* Thotlimes III. 
and rV.; Amonoph I. and III.; Oae- 
rci and his son Kemeses the Great; 
Remeses IV. and V. ; tho latest being 
tliat of Remeses YI., tho last monarch 
of the 19tli dynasty, a contemporary 
of Agamemnon and Achilles, Priam 
and Hector; a contemporary, too, of 
loners first king. From this it ap- 
pears that these mines wore iu full 
operatio.u at tho time of the Exodus, 
and were finally abandoned about I).g. 
1 170. Tho presiding deity of the place 
appears to have been Athor, who is 
styled, as at Wady Magharah, " Mis- 
tress of Mafak," or *' Copper'^ as the 
word signifies in the hioroglyphical os 
well as in tho Coptic language. It has 
been gonorally supposed that these 
monuments are tombs; but though 
they may resemble the tombstones of 
Eughiod, and of modem Turkish ceme- 
teries^ thev ore wholly unlike any an- 
cient toniDs existing either in Egypt 
or Svria. No excavations beneath 
have been discovered in which Ixxlies 
could be laid. The place was probably 
a kind of temple, or sncrcd cncloj^uru, 
where tho miners assembled for wor- 
ship ; and in which sculptured tablets 

[SijrUi and l^aUtline.'] 



were erected in honour of sueccsbive 
sovereigns of Egypt. They certainly 
deserve a more minute examination 
than travellers have hitherto been able 
to give them. An accumte plan of 
tho whole place, witli detailed draw- 
iugd, esi)ccially photograplis, or im- 
pressions on imper, of the sculptures, 
would bo extremely valuable and intc- 
it)sting. The neighbouring mountains 
ought to 1)0 fully cxplort3a fur ivwcv^ 
of mines, and sculptured tablets or 
inscriptions ; and some specimens of 
tho slag, the sandstone, and the ore 
should bo brought to Europo fur tho 
inspection of geologists, and for ana- 
lysis. Sir 6. Wilkinson states thot 
njiout 2 m. to tho H.E. of Sunlbit e1- 
Khudini are thnso tablets cut in tho 
face of the rock, bearing tho names of 
Thothmcs IV. and anoUicr old king; 
and close to them are small caves in 
the rock, used as tombs. 

Surabtt el-Khddim was visited by 
the Bev. R. Tyrwhitt and party in 
18C3. They brought specimens of the 
ore to England, and after careful ana- 
lysis report, that they do not seem to 
liave been subjected to any smelting 
processes ; that manganese and iron are 
their cliief component substances, 28 
per cent, of the latter. Tliey found 
no copper ore anywhere in the penin- 
sula; but their researches did not 
take a very wido range. 

Extensive and most interesting re- 
searches among the ancient mines of 
tho peninsula have been made hy a 
recent explorer, as has already been 
stated (see a1>ovo pp. li), l(i). Ilu 
diseovei-ed, about 5 ni. from Surftbit 
cl-Khildim, tlie i-cmains of a great 
number of miners' bouses, with largo 
reservoirs for water. 



The route from Suiubit oI-KhAdlm 
leads S.E. up Wady SCiwuk in its 
head, where it surmounts a dilllcult 
pass and enters Woily Khumileh, 1 hr. 
from the ruins. An incident oceuned 
with Dr. Robinson's ]mrty in this 
valley which strikingly illustrates the 

c 
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inoonsiBtencies of tho Bodawy cha- 
racter ; and proves, besides, that Arab 
etiquette is, like that of our own 
country, not unfrequontly a •*boro.*' 
Tiio Doctor bought a kid from some 
Arabs, and presented it to his escort, 
intending tliat they should have a 
good supper. Great, of course, was 
their joy at tho prospect of tho even- 
ing feast. Tho tent was at length 
pitched; tlie kid killed and dressed 
with true Eastern despatch; and the 
still quivering members, laid on the 
amplo fire, licgnn to emit most savoury 
odrmrs. Bnt a cliango ramo over 
tho ficonn of njoicing. 'J'iio Amlm 
wlio iind sold the kid natunilly enough 
concluded that it was intended for 
tho evening meal ; some fivo or six 
of tlicm followed tlio Jiarty and 
arrive<l in tho nick of time. TIic stern 
law of Bedawy hospitality demands, 
tiiat, whenever a guest is present at a 
meal, whether thero bo much or little, 
tho first and best portions must be laid 
beforo him. In this case tho five or 
six guests attained their object, and 
had not only tho selling of the kid but 
tlio eating of it Tho Doctor's poor 
escort had to rest contented with the 
bones. Such is Arab hospitality. 

About I hr. down the valley there 
is a rock on the right covered with 
Sinaitic inscriptions, figures of camels, 
mountain goats, and other creatures; 
and a short distance farther is an- 
otlicr large rock on tlio same side, 
with inscriptions, and several crosses, 
atiitarnntly of tho same ago. Hero are 
alHo tho names of sovcml tmvellcrs; 
ono is Valenie, 1582. We follow tho 
pnmo mnrse through shallow wadys 
an(l over low hills for 2} hrs. more, 
and thon r(*aeh an ojKin spaoo where 
tho Handstono gives way Uy jwriiliyry 
and granite, and tlio mountains begin 
to assume features of grandeur and 
stem desolation. Entering Wady el- 
Burk (the Valley of Lightning), we 
reach in ^ hr. a sharp turn, whero thero 
are a few inscriptions near tho git)und. 
Somewhat moro than an hour farther 
we observe a wall of stones across tho 
wady, constructed by tho Bedawin about 
40 years ago in the vain hope of de- 



feuding themselves behind it against 
some 8000 Egyptian troops sent by 
the Pasha to chastise them for plnndoiv- 
ing a caravan. The poor Tawoiah 
were soon routed notwithstanding their 
barricade, and immediately ofUffWords 
submittoil to Mohammed Aly. Our 
route now leads through Wady 'Akir, 
over tho plateau of Lobweh, and then 
(in G hrs. 45 min. from the stone wall) 
dives down into Wady Berilh between 
noble granite clifis. Here on the 
smooth rocks and ; precipices are ooo- 
sidcrable numbers of inscriptions; many 
of them having crosses of tho same 
date. Following tho somo gonornl 
courso *2 hrs. 20 min., wo reach Wady 
esli-Sheikh, the greatest valley of the 
peninsula; it is, as has been seen 
above, a continuation of Wady Feiiiln. 
From tliis point to tho head df Wady 
Feirftn proper is about 3 hrs. From 
hence wo may either follow the oonrse 
of Wady csh-Sheikli about 10 hrs. 
to tho convent; or we may strike 
straight across the hiUy region to 
the foot of Kukb Hftwy, 3^ hrs., and 
thence, as described above, about 4 
hrs. more to Sinai. 



Convent op Mount Sinai. 

Admission to the Convent can only 
be gained on the production of a letter 
of mtroduction from the brandi con- 
vent at Cairo ; which any traveller can 
got on application. On reaching tlio 
side of the lofty walls tho travollor 
looks up to a kind of tmp-door, somo 
30 feet overhead, and sees tho faces 
of ono or two monks roconnoitor- 
ing him and his partv. A cord is let 
down with a doiiiand for tho lottor. 
This, being found in order, the pil- 
grim is hoisted up by a windlass, 
and tlien dragged in by a sturdy 
brother to tho platform. Ladies who 
may not relish this aerial voyage are 
admitted by a small postern into Hho 
garden, and thence conducted by a 
dark subterraneous passage within tho 
convent walls. The Bedawin are never 
admitted within the walls ; but when 
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urgoDt busincsB demands it, a chief 
or principal man of aomo tribo may 
bo rocoivcd in tko gordon; or, oven, 
tliough very rarely, in the convent 
ituelf. Thiti is an obvious precaution, 
and iu otwential, in sucli a region and 
among mich nion, to the ittfety of the 
monkn and their little property. As 
it is usual for tnivellers to remain here 
some days, the Arab guides and escort 
go away to s])ond their time in the 
tents, and recruit their camels among 
the scanty pautures, of their brethren 
— rotumuig again on un apix)iutcd duv. 

The Binai convent is a veritable 
oasis to the desert pilgrim. A sweet 
sense of ropoae and security steals over 
. the mind on entering it, which thoae 
only can realize who have experienced 
the fiELtigue and excitement of a jour- 
ney amid native waates, and in the 
companionship of the wild Bedawin. 
There is something soothing, too, in 
the deep silence of the building ; in 
the moaning of tlie mountain breeze 
OS it sweeps through the lone oorri- 
dors; in ihe aolemn step and grave 
costume of the holy fathers; in the 
quiet grandeur of the hills around; 
itnd more than all, in the plain- 
tive murmur of the chanted prayers 
breaking forth from the old church 
amid tlie deatli-like stillncas of tlie 
night Here, too, tlicre is all the wild 
loaguiflcenoti of naturu, combined with 
huttorie interest and sucred associ- 
ations, to attract oud inspire the pil- 
grim. 

The convent iiMolf will first claim 
tlie traveller's attontiou; and a day 
may be well spent in wandering amid 
the labyrinth of buildings, viewing the 
curiosities of the old church and its 
chapels, visitmg tlio tomb and relics 
of the patron saint, contemplating 
the grim horrors of tlie charnel-house, 
and lounging beneath the delicious 
shade of garden bowers : such a day's 
oompaiative rest, too, prcjiarcs one 
for the fatiguing excuraiouB to tho 
Mountain of the Law, and the various 
S|jots of interest round it 

Tlie convent is situated in Wady 
Shu'eibband covers almost the whole 
width of its western side, from tho bed 



of th6 winter torrent to tho base of tlio 
perpendicular cliff that rises high 
above it. It is an iiTCgular quadran- 
gular building, 245 feet by 204, encom- 
pussed by thick and lofty walls of 
gmnite, with little towers at intervals^ 
on some of which are mounted a few 
antiquated pieces of ordnance. Tho 
widls exhibit the motley patchwork of 
various ages from Justinian to Na- 
poleon. A considerable portion was 
rebuilt by the French during their 
occupation of Kgypt Tlio space eii- 
closod is cut up into a number of 
little courts and i)assagcs, bewildering 
in their irregularity. Some of tlio 
courts are ornamented witli cypresses 
and other trees, and othera with beds 
of flowers and vegetables ; while vines 
are trained along the walls, or over 
trellis- work. The garden adjoins the 
convent on the K. side, and is also 
surrounded by a lofty wall. It is 
gained by a subterranean passage, se- 
cured by a heavy iron door. Lying on 
tlie slope of the valley, it is formed into 
terraces, along which are lines of fruit- 
trees and vines. The olive, almond, 
and apricot trees are of great age and 
size, and look like pati'io^s amid tho 
moro numerous groups of pomegra- 
nates, flgs, pears, apples, mulberries, 
and quinces. Here and thero are beds 
of vegetables; while hdl cypresises 
shoot up tlieir sombre cones far ulNiVO 
all. The holy fathers are neither skil- 
ful nor industrious, yet the garden is 
a gem in the desert. In Uio very 
centre of tliis bright and joyous sjiot 
is u low building, pai'tly subterranean, 
which lias been for centuries the last 
resting-place of the' monks. Immedi- 
ately aftxir death the bodies are ex- 
posed in one chamber, and there re- 
main until the flesh has wasted away ; 
tlien the skeleton is broken up and the 
l>ones conveyed to another chamber, 
where multitudes are already lunged 
^'in ghostly symmetry, unn-bone to 
arm-bone, thigh-bone to tliigh-bone, 
rib to rib, in a compact pile, with a 
mass of heaped-up skulls->from tho 
remains of him who died yesterday, 
and still lived in the memory of his 
tUlow-monks, to him whose forgotten 
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remains, with their history, are written 
only in the book of Omnisoience.*' In 
another chamber are some still more 
molanciioly relics of mortality : in one 
corner is the grim skeleton of an an- 
chorite wlio seems to have been carried 
from his mountain den, ''just as he 
was found after encountering alone the 
terrors of the last enemy, fixed in the 
convulsive form that nature took in 
the ])arting stmggle;*' the clenched 
hands, the head sunk on the chest, 
the attitude of agonising supplication, 
with some few rags of the buiir shirt 
yot clinging to the bones. Close by is 
a l)ox containing tho relics of two her- 
mits, brothers of exalted rank, as tm- 
dition has it. Bound to each otlicr 
through life by a massive chain, they 
wore away their weary years in some 
rook-hewn cave ; and, thus linked, en- 
countered death togetlicr. 



Tlie Church, dedicated to the Trans- 
figuration, is the most important build- 
ing in the convent. It consists of a 
nave and aisles in the usual Byzantine 
style, BCiMirated by rows of gmnito 
columns, now covered with plaster. 
Arches springing from tho columns 
support the ilat roof. Tlie floor is of 
toRsr;latc<l marble. Tlio decorations of 
the altar -screen are profuse, but in 
barbarous taste ; and the pictures 
ranged on it, and round the walls, 
are hard and stiff. Tlie great attnic- 
tion is tho mosaic on tho vaulted roof 
of the chancel. The central part re- 
presents the Tmnsfigumtion — Ghrist 
in the centre, Moses on the right, and 
Klias on the Icft*^ and the 3 apostles 
lieneath, Peter being prostmte. llound 
tho wholo is a bonier, consisting of a 
series of busts of prophets, fipostles, and 
saints, in oval or circular tablets ; the 
name of each being attached in Greek 
characters. On the plain wnll over 
tho apse are i)ortraits of tho Kmpcror 
Justinian, and his wife Theodora ; 
while above the former is l^Ioscs on 
his knees before the burning bush, 
and on the opposite side of the window 
he is represented receiving the tablets 
of the Law. A Oncck inscription round 



tho lower part of the great piotoro It to 
the following eSeci : -« 

*• In the luune of Um Father, and of tht Boo, 
and of the Holy Ghost— 

" The whole of this work was exeeated Ibr the 
sslvation of those who have contributed to It by 
their donations, tinder Longlnas the most holy 
priest and prior." 

In the chancel, behind the altar, are 
preserved the relics of Bt Catherine, 
whoso body was miraculously' trans- 
ported from Alexandria to the top of 
the mountain that bears her name. 
The relics now consist only of a skull 
and hand, set in gold and ornamented 
with jewels. Hero, too, is tho chapel 
erected by the Bmpress Helena over^ 
the very spot where the ^'Burning' 
Bush" stood; the place is. covered 
with silver, and the chapel adorned 
with rich carpets. All who enter must 
take off their shoes, for the place is es- 
teemed holy. The well from which 
Moses watered Jethro's flocks is also 
shown, not far off. 

Near tlie ch. is a Moaque, with a 
minaret— singular proof of the toler- 
ance, perhaps of tho fear, of the Chris- 
tian communities of this land. It 
appears, from a MS. discovered by 
Burckhartlt in the library, to have been 
erected previous to the 14th centy. ; 
though tradition ascribes it to a muoh 
later date, and gives a romantic account 
of the causes and effects of its oonstme- 
tion. 

It is thus related by Burckhardt :— 
*'When Selim, the Othman Emperor, 
conquered Egypt, he took a great fancy 
to a young Qreok priest, who, falling ill 
at the time tliat Selim was returning 
from Constantinople, was sent by him 
to this convent to recover his health. 
The young man <lied, upon which tho 
emperor, enraged at what he considered 
to be the work of tho priests, gavo 
orders to the governors of B^rpt to 
destroy all the Christian establishments 
in the peninsula^ of which there wero 
several at that period. The priests 
of the great convent of Mount Sinai, 
being informed of the preparations 
making in Egypt to carry these orders 
into execution, began immediately to 
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build a mosquo vriUiin their walla, 
hoping that for its soke tlicir houso 
would bo spared. It is said tluit tlieir 
project wns successful, nnd that ever 
since the mosque has been kept iu re- 
pair." 

There are still, I believe, a few poor 
Arabs appointed to tuko charp^e of tlio 
inos<fuo, and clean it out each Thursday 
evening. Tliuy ore said to bo the dc- 
soondonttf of some straggling pilgrims 
who 4 or 5 centuries iigo were cut oil' 
by the licduwSn from the Huj caravan, 
and brought to the convent. Tho 
mosque is rarely vtsitod, and tho call to 
prayers is never heard, except when 
clmnoo or ultra piety brings some great 
Miau to this roiirod s^Mii 



Jlittory of the Convent. — The precise 

tiuriod at which Christian communities 
icgun to settle in tho wilderness of 
Sinai is not known ; but it was pro- 
bably during the persecutions which 
raged in Egypt and Syria in the Ist 
and 2nd centuries, as Eusebius quotes 
authorities referring to them early in 
the 3rd ccuty. The flight of St. Ca- 
therine's body is attributed to a.d. 
307. About that time hosts of anclior- 
ites, attracted by the solitude of tho 
mountain glens and the wild scenery, 
sooopod out caves in the rocks, and 
built hermitages on lofty peaks. 
From early monkish records it appears 
that during tlie 4th centy. Jobd 
Miiuaa and tho surrounding peaks 
swarmed witli rodusc^s, who, though 
dwelling apart, occasionally ossc^mbled 
for mutual edification, or to listen to 
tlio teaching of some distinguished 
ttscotic. Tliuy thus, by dugiixM, became 
regularly orgunisetl into a little com- 
munity, and erootetl a small building 
to servo both as u place of prayer and 
a rofugo in danger. Ju the year 373 
the monks were almost exterminated 
by tlio Arabs, and a few only were 
saved by a nj^racle, as it is said. Foiiy 
wore slain in the attack, and to theso 
was dedicated J)eir et-'ArhUitHf ** the 
Convent of the Forty," still standing at 
tlio lioad of Wady Lejft. Other cala- 
mities 110 less bloody befell them, and 



they were forced to seek refuge in 
Fcirdn till a truce was made with tlieir 
foes. In tho 6th centy. they became 
more numerous and influential, and a 
legate appeared at the Council of Con- 
stantinople in 53G to represent " Holy 
Mount Sinai." 

Tradition asci'ibcs the founding of 
tlio convent, and erection of the ch., 
to the piety of tho Eni])oror Justinian 
(a.]). 527) : and Procopius, who wi-oto 
ill tho Cth centy., conflnns this tra- 
dition ; mentioning, in addition to the 
church, which was dedicated to tlio 
Virgin, a fortress to protect the monks 
ngaiust tho attacks of the Sanu-tins. 
Tlaaio aru doubtless tho buildings 
which still remain, but which have 
since undergone many i-eiKiirs. Fnmi 
this period tho conventual establish- 
ment rose rapidly in iniportance. 
Feiran liod from tho 4th centy. Ixseu 
the episeoiul city with which all Uio 
establisliments in the peninsula were 
connected ; but it declined, while tho 
convent of Justinian advanced, so tliut 
before the close of the 10th centy. tho 
latter became the episcopal seat. 

The introduction of Isli\m among 
tho wild tribes of Arabia eflbcted little 
change m their habits ; and scrvetl to 
increase rather than check their hos- 
tility to the monks of Sinai and Uio 
Chnstian inhabitants of tho penin- 
sula. Often were the poor hermits 
murdered in cold blood in their soli- 
tary caves amid the mountains ; ofleiior 
yet were their little storus of provi- 
sions plundered ; and on more tlum 
one occasion the whole community of 
tho ciMivent of Sinai were driven fnint 
their desert homo, and lorceil to s(H$k 
refuge amid the glens and el ills of tho 
surrounding mountiuns. The remains 
of cfjiiveiits, cliui*ehes, and cluqMsIs, 
with the vast numbers of gi'ottoes autl 
hermitages still seen among the moun- 
tains, corroborate the assertion of 
dironiclen, that from 6000 to 7000 
monks and anchorites wero at ono time 
located in Uiis dreary region. Til- 
grims, too, flocked to it from every 
country to |)erform their devotions nt 
the very spot where the Divine Glory 
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w(w maiufostod nt iho giving of tlio 
Law. 

In tho 14th oenty. tho convent was 
visited by seveml travellers from Eu- 
rope. Kudolf von Suchom states that 
there were then 400 monks in it under 
an arclibishop. There were also at 
that time six other inhabited convents 
in tho peninsula, besides a number of 
liermitfl^cs. In the early part of tho 
17th conty. all the latter were deserted, 
and the community at Sinai hatl 
dwindled down to CO ; at present the 
number of monks is only 24, and no 
prelate has been resident for a century. 

"The archbishop is elected by a 
(YHincil of tho monks, which manap^ 
in common tho afTaint of tliin convunt 
and tho branch at Cairo. Tliis prelate 
is always selected from tho priests of 
Uio moHiMtory ; and having then Ixion 
consncmted as bishop by the patriarch 
of Jerusalem, he becomes one of the 4 
indopcndont archbishops of thcQreck 
Cliurch. Were he present he would 
have but a single voice in the manage- 
ment of tho affairs of the convent 
as a member of the council. While 
residing at a distance he has no au- 
thority or connection with it, except 
to receive money and presents from its 
revenues." The prior is elected by the 
council, and is the local chief. 

The discipline is exceedingly rigor- 
ous ;' and one can scarcely comprehend 
the motives that impel men, not merely 
to banish themselves from tho society 
of their fellows, but from spheres of 
usefulness and activity, and at tho 
same time to submit to privations such 
as few under any ctrcunistaTices would 
endure. Jteligious enthusiasm has a 
)K)werfnl influence over both mind and 
b<Nly ; but there is little evidence of it 
among tho simplo' fraternity at Sinni. 
Flesh and wine are entirely prohibited ; 
and during the great fast tho monks 
are forced to abstain from butter, 
milk, and every si)oei(;s of animal pro- 
duct, and even from olive-oil. Their 
onlv food is bread, boiled vegetables, 
and fruit Add to this that tho ser- 
vice of the Greek riluid is performed 
in the ch. eigtU times in tho 24 hrs. ; 
and every brother mu:$t bo present at 



least /our times, twioo during tho day 
and twice during tho nighL Their 
colls are small and have no fomitim) 
beyond a carpet and a mattress. Tho 
fathers spend their weary days between 
their devotions and the trades which 
the requirements of their situation 
compel them to take up — one is cook, 
another tailor, another 8hoeniakor» 
another smith, another mason, another 
carpenter, another gardener ; and one 
is even denominated librariant but his 
office is A sinecure. There is indeed 
a library, but no one, except a stray 
and curious traveller, over thinks of 
entering it 



Tho Library will bo to tho Biblical 
scholar one of tho most intorosting por- 
iiotiH of tho convent. Unfortunately 
tho monks are not literary men, and 
their library has been greatly neglected. 
In consequence of the visits of Tischon- 
dorf and other critical scholars, a slight 
improvement has taken place of late. 
It contains about 1500 vols, of printed 
books, many of which aro soiled, torn, 
and dilapidated. Tho books are of 
littlo value, and of little use. But it 
also contains a largo number of M88., 
chiefly Arabic and Greek, some of 
which aro of very groat value, and 
of high antiouity. Here Tischen- 
dorf mscoverod tne now celebrated 
Codez Sinaitieus, tho only complete 
uncial MS. of the New Testament wo 
possess, and one of tho oldest and most 
valuable. Two other beautiful and 
valuable MSS. aro still here. They 
aro not kept in tho library with tlio 
other books ; but aro carefully locked 
up in a chamber called tho Arch- 
bishop's Rcxnn. Of lato tho monks 
have occasionally shown somo nn will- 
ingness to thermit travellers to enter 
tho library, or inspoct their more 
precious literary treasures. A littlo 
persuasion, atid a liberdl hakahisfi 
gracefully arlministored, will soon re- 
move all obstacles. Tne two MSS. 
are : — 1. A copy of the Psalter in 
Greek, written on twelve 12mo. pages. 
The letters are very small, but beau- 
tifully formed. 2. An JSvangeUsiary, 
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containing tlie Losaons from tho Goa- 
poUi usod in tho Grouk OUuroh. It 
J8 a small folio volume, about 1 ft. long 
by in. wide, and 3 in. thick. It is 
bound in crimson velvet ; ono side is 
oriuunontod with carved brass-work. 
It contains about 300 leaves of fine, 
white, and beautifully dressed vellum. 
Soveral loaves at the beginning contain 
illuminated drowings of Our Lord, the 
Virgin, tho Kviiug(;lists, and Bt. Luke. 
Tho MS. is written in ijold u§icialleUfir», 
with 2 coluums on cuch page. The 
initial letters ore large and ornuiuentcd. 
On tho whole, it is among tlio most 
imposing and beautiful Greek MSS. 
oxtant. It may probably bo assigned 
to tho 8th century. 



ExcunsioNs. 

To Jehd Muta, Su/sd/eli, and 8^ 
Calheritie, — ^This excursion requires, to 
do it justice^ two days. The best plan 
is to send forward the articles of food 
ami clothing needed for tho night to 
tho siiuiil convent of cl-'Arb'aiu in 
Wudy Leja. 

Tho usual egress from tho convent 
to tiebel Musa is by tho garden, from 
a suuili building on the wall of which 
there is an cosy descent, by tho aid of 
a ro|X), to tlio base of tho mountain. 
Tho path leads behind the convent, 
and ascends diagonally tho mountain- 
side, till it enters between overhang- 
ing cliffs. In 25 min. thero is a cool 
spring, where tho pilgrim can breathe 
a moment, as ho quafis a cup, beneath 
the shade of an im|X3nding rock. Then 
onward through the naiTOW ravine, 
scrambling over and among huge fiiig- 
monts of granite. A small cliai)el 
dedicated to tho Virgin is soon passed, 
if we do not linger a moment to learn 
its tradition, which is as follows : — On 
ono occasion tho monks woro so vigor- 
ouslv attacked by fleas that thoy 
tesofved to ileo tho convent Fomiiug 
in procossiou, thoy proceeded to take 
loavo of tho various sacred spots; 
but when passing this spot tlio Virgin 
apiMwrod to tliem, and pledged her 



woixl that sho would herself banish 
their tormentors, and bring besides a 
larger concourso of pilgrims to tlioir 
shrines. The monks returned to their 
quarters; they affirm too tliat the 
Virgin kept her wortl, and that tho 
convent is still free fi'om tho plague 
of fieas. But tmvellcrs are somowimt 
sceptical on this point. 

A little fai'ther up is a double gate- 
way, where, in the palmy dnyn of 
monkery, priests always stooil to cim- 
fess pilgrims. After jtossing the 2nil, 
the traveller emerges on a little plain, 
with a solitary cypress, bene^Uh whoso 
shade is a well of pure water. Tho 
rugged head of Jebel Musa now rises 
boliJUy on the left ; wliilo in frant, 
beyond the deep ravine, St. Catheriiio 
towers to tho sky. On the right is a 
long ridge of rocks and peaks, extend- 
ing for netirly 2 m., and tcrniiuatiiig 
in the bold cliff that rises from tho 
bosom of tho plain of ll&hah. Tliis is 
tlie Horeb of the monks, and tho true 
" Mount of the Law." 

Betting out again, wo pass a low 
rude building containing the chapels 
of Elijah and Elisha. Here is shown 
tho narrow grot whero tho former 
dwelt in llorob ( 1 Kings xix). From 
henco the ascent becomes steei>er, but 
a rude staircase has been constructiHl 
on wliieli the traveller will probably 
be shown the footmarks of Moham- 
med's camel. The summit is gained 
at last — a little platform some 30 
paces in diameter, partly coverod 
with the niins of former buildings. 
At its eastern end is a cliapol; and 
near it a mosque, for Moses is a Mus- 
lem saint. Notwitlistanding tho ele- 
vation of the ix!nk (7100 ft. above the 
scia, and 2000 above tho convent), tho 
view is by no means extensive. On 
the W. and S.W. it is shut in by tlio 
higher ridges of Tiniah and St. Cathe- 
rine. No ^mrt of the plain of Itahnh 
is visible from it ; and it must at oneo 
strike every visitor that there is no 

i>laee at or near its base suitable fur a 
arge encampment, so that the words 
of Scripturo might bo applicable : 
*' 1'he Lord will como down ia Oie 
Bight of (M ilto people uixm Mount 
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Sinai." This is tho Riniii of tlio 
monks, but certainly not that of tbo 
Bible. 



Jehd Sufstlfeht "tho mountiiin of 
llio Willow/'^ BiNAi.— To complete 
tho day's oxcui-sion, I recoinmond a 
walk to tlio summit of Sufs&foh. The 
way is somewhat rou«;h and rugged, 
though not so very Iwul but that oven 
ladies have followed it, and may do so 
ngsiiii. The road IcodH back to the 
cypress-tree, and then along tho west- 
ern brow of tho ridge (Horebofthe 
monks) tn the small chnpcl of St. 
John the ]):i]itiHt, and to another near 
the extremity of tlie ridge dedicated to 
tho " Virgin of tlic Zone." From tho 
latter the Hunmiit of Sufs&feh rises 
steeply. It U easily scalctl, however, 
and I of an hour's tough clunbing 
brings us to tho top, tho view from 
which, and tlio holy associations it 
calls up, oro ani{)lo rewards for 
tho toil. Tho summit is very clearly 
defined, rising high above all tho 
other peaks near it. In front it 
dosocmu9 in broken crags of naked 
gmnite to Wady-er-Rfdmh. Tho view 
ii'om it is not so extensive as that from 
Jebel MAsa, but it is far more inte- 
resting and impressive. Tho whole 
extent of tho plain of ll&hah, mea- 
BUiing more tlian two miles in lengtli, 
and ranging from ono-third to two- 
thirds of a mile la breadth, is visible. 
Tho cyo can follow its windings as it 
runs away among the mountidns in tho 
distance. The level cxpanso of Wady 
csh-Sheikh which joins It&hah, is also 
soim opening out on tho right; while 
opimsite it, on tho left, is anotlier 
8(M*.tion of plain forming a recesR in the 
mountains. ]<>om near the summit a 
mviuo runs down into ItAhah. Up 
this mvino tho ascent may bo made 
from tlio plain. It is rugged and 
steep : but an active mountaineer, sucli 
as Moses was, could cosily occom- 
plisli it. 

There can scarcely bo a doubt that 
this is "Tho mount of tho Lord." 
Every reqnu'cmcnt of tho Sacred 
Nantitivo is supplied, and every inci- 



dent illustrated, by the foaturos of tho 
surrounding district Here is a plain 
sufllcient Id contain tho Israolitish 
camp, and so close to tho mountain's 
baso that barriers could Ix) cit)ctod to 
provent tho rash or tho heedless from 
touching it. Here is a mountain-top 
whcro the clouds that enshrined tlic 
Lord when Ho descended upon it 
would be visible to the multitude, 
even when in ftair they would with- 
<lraw from tho bflso, and retire to a 
distance. From tliis peak tho thun- 
derings and the voice of Jehovah 
would resound with terrific effect 
tlirough tho plain, and away among 
tho cliffs and glens of tho surround- 
ing mountains. When descending 
through the clouds tliat shrouded it, 
Moses could hear tho songs and shouts 
of the people as they danced round 
the golden calf. In ** tho brook that 
descends out of the Mount," through 
the ravine into RMiah, he could cast 
the dust of tho destroyed idol. In 
fact, the mountain, the plain, tlie 
streamlet, and the whole topography, 
correspond in every respect to tlio 
historical narrative of Moses. 

The words of Dean Stanley are 
equally graphic and convinciug. '* No 
one who has approached tho^ Itas 
Sas&feli tlirough that noble plain, or 
who has looked down upon tlie plain 
from that majestic height, will will- 
ingly jiart with tho belief tliat these 
are tlio two essential features of tho 
view of the Ismelito camp. That 
such a plain should exist at all in 
front of such a cliff is so remarkable a 
onincideiice with tho Sacred Narrative, 
as to fivnish a strong internal ar^- 
ment, not mercHy of its identity witli 
the scone, but of tho scene itself having 
Ixisti deM(^ri1xil by an eye-witness." 

The whole distanco between tho 
sunmiits of Jebel MDsa and Sufs&feli 
may U) travorwMl by any one accus- 
tomed to mountain tnivel in an hour 
and a half. No traveller sliould ne- 
glect, whatever may bo his theory 
nl)out tho Holy rlaces, to climb 
Sufsafeh, and thus obtain a view whicli 
is not sur]>assed in interest or gran- 
deur by any in tho Peninsula. 
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Veir el-ArVain, ♦•tho Convent of 
tho Forty." — In descending from Jubcl 
Sufs&foli to this convent our way leads 
iHick ttonio diatunco towanls Jcbcl 
MtiiBt; then, turning more to the right, 
wo doHuenil diiigunully the weBteni 
«lecUvity of tlio ridge, iMisuing a little 
chaiiol dedicated to St. Panteleimon, 
from whence an hour'u ucramble down 
cliilii and through gleua brings us to 
the little sanctuury of tlie " Alartyi-s.'* 
This convent is iierluqis even of older 
datu tlian that of St. Catherine. The 
tragie story of its origin and name hn.s 
already been given. It is now deserli'd 
by monks, and onlv occupied by a few 
families of tho Jebaltyeh Arabs, who 
cultivate tlio gardens oomiectod with 
it. Hero tlio oyo is refreshed by tho 
vorduro of orchards and an extensive 
olivo-grovo; while the ttdl, graceful 
lioplars, so rare in this thirsty land, 
gixaitly cidiauoo tho beauty of the 
scene. A night in sudi a place is 
dreary enough ; but sliould the " moon 
bo out" to silver each mountain peak, 
and cast tho yawning gidfs between 
into deep(':r shade, a midnight i-amble 
tlirough the glen will bo cherished by 
memory among tho gitindest scenes 
over eye gazed on, or filncy pictmtxl. 

. Mount St. Gather itie, Jebel K&the- 
rin. — An early^ start is recommended, 
as well to enjoy tho cool morning air 
during a toilsome mardi of 3 hours 
over none of tho best of roads, an 
to Becuro the glorious view ore the 
sun's rays liave yet dimmed the crvs- 
talline purity of the atmosphere. The 
path leads us up Wady Lej& — a wild, 
narrow gorge, terminating in a huge 
fissure in the mountain-side, aptly 
tcmicil ShiUc MQsa, ** Moses* Cleft.^' 
Ten minutes above tlie convent two 
lofty rocks shut in tho valley on tho 
right and left, both of which have 
many of thoso mysterious inscriptions 
upon them already so often alluded to ; 
one of the two is almost covered with 
them. About an hour fai-thcr up is a 
fountain of ice-cold water called Ma'- 
yan csh-Shumilir, "tho Fountain of 
tlie Partridge ** — because, as tradition 
has it, it was discovered by the ilutter- 



ing of ono of theso birds, when tho 
moidcs were bringuig down the Ixaies 
of St. Catherine from tlio summit. 'J'ho 
ravine is passeil ; and tho niountitin 
si<lu is before uh, sprinkled hero and 
there with dwarf shrnliH an<l swcct- 
seented herbs. At last the itx'ky pile 
is surmounted, and wo seat onrsiilvcs 
boncatii tho slmde of the little ehai>el, 
to 1*0 vol at leisurtj in the glorious 
lianoraimi. Nearly the whole {M^n in- 
sula is before us like a lingo (;niliosse<l 
map. On the S.W. alone is the view 
interru[)ted by the sharp ]Hndc of Uni 
Shaiuuer. Away on the S.E. is thu 
Arabian Gulf, with its little islands ; 
while stretching northwaixl um the 
still waters of 'Akabidi, bc>girt by 
azure-tinted mountains. The desert 
jdain of Ka'a lies at our feet on the 
other side of the jNjuinsula, its shore 
washed by the waves of the Gulf of 
Suez, which looks like a mighty river 
mlling through a lx>undlcss desert. 
On tlie N.W. is Serbal, its jagged 
licaks rising up clear and sharp out ef 
a maze of lower hills ; and on the N. is 
the "Sandy PMn," Debbet cr-Hanilnh, 
shut in , by the long range of Tih. 
Such a troubled sea— such a " frozuii 
tempest " of block, weather - worn, 
rugged mouutain-ix)aks — such a boumU 
less expanse of desert, human eye luis 
seldom, if ever, wandered over, llcic, 
says tradition, on this mountain peak, 
the spirit-wafted bones of St. Calhcrino 
lirst toudied tho (iirtli alter their 
flight from Alexandiia; and hence 
wei-e they borne by pious hands to tho 
peaceful retreat in the convent whero 
they liave now reposed for some 15 
centuries. 

Bach to ilte Convent. — Descending 
again by the same way to tho shiine of 
the Forty Martyrs, wo take anotlio 
routo to the convent, round the base 
of Sufsufuh. This is a Via Sacra 
to the good fathers, along which, as 
Dr. Robinson lias stiid, they have, " as 
a matter of convenience," groui)ed to- 
gether all the Holy Places they know 
of in connexion with Sinai. In a 
spirit of charity, if not of faith, let us 
ixjrform tho pilgrunagc. 
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Twenty minntcs clown Iho valloy is 
ilio **llock of llorcb/* wliioh Moses 
Hinofco with his rod, and from 'which 
wafc(*r p^uHhfMl forth to supply the wnnts 
of iho iniirinuriiig lHnu)lit(». It is 
a largo iHolutod <;ubc of coarso rod 
gmnit(3, which lias fallen from tlio 
oil if overhead. In front, in an oblique 
lino from top to bbtlom, runs a scam 
of finer texture, from 12 to 14 in. wide, 
having in it several horizontal crevices. 
These, it is said, aro the impressions 
of thu *' rod," and the seam is the mark 
left bv the flowing water. 

Below this point the rocks that line 
tho valley are in places almost covered 
with Sinaitio inscriptions. At tlie 
opening of the wady into the plain of 
li&hoh aro two gardens markmg the 
sites of two old convents, tliat on tho 
left dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and that on the right to St. 
Mary of Davi<l. To tbo northward 
tho guides will point out tho place 
where tho earth opened its mouth to 
swallow Korah, Dathan, and Abiratii. 
Tho imgio ovont, however, occurred at 
Kadosh, which geographors have placed 
on tho Houtheni border of I'alcHtinc. 
(Num. xvi.) 

Farther eastward, in front of Snfsd- 
fell, is a hole in a gnvnito ro(^k, level 
with tho sand : tills is tho mould in 
which Aaron cast tho ** golden calf." 
The spots where Aaron stood while 
tho people danced round tlie idol, 
where Moses first saw them and broke 
the "Tables of the Law," &c. &c., 
are all carcfully noted by the monks. 
The convent is gained by the valloy of 
Shu*eib, and the whole distance from 
el-'Arb*atn is about 1| hr. 

Tho remarks of Mr. Beamont, a 
recent and observant traveller, aro im- 
portant as showing that some traces 
of the Scripture names still linger 
around Mount Sinai. — •* Two or three 
facts seem to mo well worthy of obser- 
vation. Immediately abovo Wody 
csli-Shcikh rises Gcbcl Furcia; tho 
front of this is named Gcbcl Seneh, . . . 
Separated from tho ccntnd clnstcr of 
Gcbcl Musa by Wady Lcja, rnns 
another parallel range of Sinaitic rocks. 
To ono of these tho name Urrehbeh is 



given. .Supposing, then, that thii 
nomenclature was correct, we have a 
cluster bearing tho name of Bench 
{Sinai) on tiio right of (}ebel Mma, 
and ono 1)caring tho naino Urrcbbch 
{Jloreb) on tho left." Mr. Beamont 
Ixiing an Arabic scholar, and his ear 
having boon long accustomed to tho 
native pronunciation, these statements 
are deeply interesting, and onght to 
stimulate further inquiry. 

Other Excurgions. — Tho preceding 
excursion embraces all that is really 
or traditionally ** sacred " around 
Sinai ; but tho love of scenery, or of 
novelty, or ** a truant disposition," may 
induce some to go beyond the ortho^ 
dox boundaries, and revel in now 
ground. To sucli I would recommend 
a five days* tour to tho mysterious 
mountain Um Shaumcr, from which, 
common report affinns, strange, un- 
earthly sounds aro often heard to 
issue; and tlicnco to Tfir. Burck- 
hardt visited Um Shaumcr, and at- 
tempted to scale its highest peak, but 
hen) even that intrepid travellor was 
badlod. It woH, Iiowtivor, scaled in tlio 
year 18U2 by a iwrty of three Knglish- 
men who state, "There is no real 
dilHcnlty in tho nHcent of Oui Shaumcr 
except at iho Olicmini% which leads 
up to tho Hajr el-Bint, or 'maiden 
stone,' which had hitherto repelled 
all comers. The last peak of a high 
mountain is generally one of tho most 
difficult pomts. But though without 
risk, the whole climb was laborious to 
a degree. Tho dtfbris of a Swiss 
nioimtain are very often partly covered 
with vegetation, or at least secured in 
their places by growth of moss or 
lichen. But on thcso hills all is baro, 
sharp granite or volcanic rock, dis- 
placed or in eilu; and the whole 
ascent of tho great ravine, which leads 
up to tho ccntml peak of Om Shaumcr, 
is ono mass of huge,* insecure frag- 
ments of syenite, lying on an extremely 
abrupt slope. There was plenty of 
Know in the clefts of tho mountain, 
but it gave no assistanro on tho steep 
ehotdement our friends had to mount. 
The way to it leads up Wady Shu'eib, 
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and for 1} hr. follows tlio path to 
ShOrm. It then turiiH to the right, 
wuiding througli Huliliiiio ravines, 
wilder and grander even tlian those on 
the route from Suez, and over low 
jagged ridges, till at the end of some 9 
liru. wo reach the little convent of 
Antous, situated on the side of tlie 
mountain, above a spring. The ascent 
luay be made frani this now desolate 
ruin. The Knglish party above men- 
tioned timed tlieir cxjXidition as fol- 
lows : — Convent to sleeping place in 
Wady llahaby, 6 hrs. ; Wady liahaby 
to the ridge opposite Um Shaumer, 
3 hrs. ; descent to base of mountain, 
35 min. ; base to summit, 2 hrs. 

The view fmm the summit is very 
grand, and well re-pays the fatigue of 
the tiscent. It embraces the Ued S(;a, 
the (iuU's of Akaba and Sne:^, and the 
iicaks and ridges lying between them. 
Mount Bt. Catherine confines the view 
northwanl. 

Tlie old roiid to Tdr leads past the 
ruined Convent of Antous at the foot 
of Um Sliaumer, and by it the tiu- 
veller may proceed to that town. TJio 
difitanee is a long day's march. 

Tur is a poor wretched village, 
situated on the side of a little bay, the 
only poi't in the peninsula. The plain 
around is low and marshy; but the 
palm groves and orehards are very 
luxuriant; and at the foot of the 
ucighboming mountains are numerous 
springs of sweet water. The ruins of 
a small fortress, of a convent and 
private houses, show that it was for- 
merly more x>opulous than it is at 
present. 

It would seem tliat Tur was the 
ancient landing-place of pilgrims on 
tlio way to the sanctwu'ies of Sinai. 
It formerly containe<l a mnvent and 
iMMpieCf which were still iMx;upicd 
when visited by Ulievenot in 1G58. 
The date groves and gardcais arouml 
'J*Ar are verv exttMiHivu and fruitCnl. 
Orunge, uubk, and mulberry trees also 
grow luxuriantly. A sliort distance 
fivun the town are warm siJiings, called 
JfummOm MDsa, *^The ISaths of 
AloM^" celebnited for their medicinal 
]iro|M.Tties. 



A low mnge of cretaceous hills runs 
northward from TAr along tlio anst. 
One )>eak of the range, a few miles 
from the town, is called Jebel Mofiatteb, 
"The Written Mountain." On its 
rocks and cliffs are numbers of Sinaitic 
msciiptions, usually shorter than those 
of Wady Mokattub, and with more 
figures. 

Farther north lies Jebd Nahm, ** The 
Bell Mountain," which gets its name 
from the following legend : In former 
days a convent stood upon it, contain- 
ing a large body of monks. Convent, 
monks, and all suddenly disap^xxired, 
leavhig not a trace behind. The 
convent bells, however, continued to 
ring at the regular hours, and the 
Arabs affirm that they may slill lie 
heard. The wK^ret of tlio niyHhrious 
Hounds was discovered by Wtllshnid. 
They are occasioned by paiiit'les of 
sand and gravel falling over the bare 
rocks and cliffs on the mountain-side. 
The liedawhi, however, still i-etain 
their old superstitious fears. 

There aro two routes from Tfir to 
Sinai. One is through a succession of 
wild and rugged ravines almost direct 
to the plain of Bahah at the foot of 
Sinai.^ The other is more interesting, 
but longei*. It leads diagonally across 
the plain of Ka'a to the mouth of 
Wady Hebrun (about 7 hrs.). Heiio, 
on the smooth face of the granite 
cliffs, are many Sinaitic inseiiptiuns; 
and others are found higher up in 
side valleys. Wady Hebrun h:is a 
streamlet, groves of palms imd nubk 
ti'ccs, and presents a ])leasing contrast 
to the parclied desolation of the coast- 
])lain. The Ujipcr jtart of tho wady is 
ealkxl Soluf, and it leads to the foot of 
Nukb el-lla>vy, which wo cross to 
Sinai. 

Some liavo mipiKised that this was 
the nmte followed by the Ismelites hi 
their appnNich to Sinai ; but tlu) glen 
)M;ing narrow and in pliuKM rnggixi, 
it W(»iiid siniively have Imhui selected for 
the piissage of a great host. 

Other shoi't excursions may bo made 
to the summits of the several inonn- 
tain-jieaks i-oinid the convent and the 
plain of li&liah, such as Jebel ed-Doir, 
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clown a "wild cloft in wlioso sido shoots 
a bright ray of sunshine, at a certain 
Benson every year, on tho convent 
below, and is, of course, proclaimed by 
tho monks a stsuidiiig mimelo, as it 
liglits up as "with celestial glory" tho 
chaiKjl of the " Burning BusJi." On 
the summit of Jcbel e<l-Deir stands a 
CI-0S8, B(H5n from afar— a Ktrango, im- 
proHHivo o1)ject surmounting tho wild 
l)eukB of Rinai. 

'J'ho plain of Scbuyah, on tho S.IO. 
side of Jcbel MAsa, deserves a more 
(•areful and eompleto survey than has 
yet. Uv.n given U) it. Somo supitoso it 
in bn ilifi true silo of tlio <!iieani[iment 
uf Isniel. If BO, then tlio monks aro 
right, and Jelxd JSICisa is the real 
"Mountain of tho Law." Tho base 
of tho mountain rises abru])tly from 
tho ])lain ; but in other rcsjiects the 
locality docs not apjiear so accordant 
with tho Srriptui-c narrative as the 
plain of lUhah. It is too narrow and 
too ragged for a great encampment. 



ROUTE 2. 

MOUNT SINAI TO 'aKABAH. 

II. ir. 

Convent to 'Ahi Hudhem, lla- 

zerolh 18 

Shore of Gulf of 'Akabah .. 9 
Castle of 'Akabah 23 15 

Total 60 15 

Travellers during their few days* 
residence at the convent gcncnilly 



accept from tho fathers onlv the 
shelter of a roof, with broad and 
water. Tlio hard faro of tho refectory 
few will relish ; flesh can only bo hod 
from without ; littlo luxuries, such as 
pit^served dates, aro bought at moro 
than their value ; all guides are paid 
for at a fixed tariff, most of which tlio 
monks pocket. Tho minimum re- 
ceived by tho Superior for lodging, 
bread, and water, is 100 piastres or 
alx)ut IZ. sterling a-head, over and 
above fees to cook, iiortor, &c. This 
somo will think extravagant for such 
accommodation in such a placo; but 
few will object to it. IkftUsr ]»fiv it 
with a gocHl grace, and even add an 
extm dollar, than leavo the Superior 
witli a ruflled countenance. 

The way to 'Akabah and PalcsUiie 
lies down Wady Shu'elb, and then to 
the right along Wady esh-Shoikli. In 
2.] h. is the tomb of Sheikh Salih, from 
which the valley takes it namp. It is 
in the estimation of tho Arabs one of 
tlie most sacred spots in tlie ]X)ninsula. 
It is a rude stono building, containing 
tho humble tomb of the saint, around 
which are hung somo votive offerings, 
tiiat show as much as anytliing clso 
the abiect poverty of tho people, — mero 
"shreds and patches." Sheikh Sftlih 
is said to have been the progenitor of 
the S&w&lihah Arabs. Once a year, in 
the month of June, all the tribes of the 
Tawarah make a pilgrimago to )u8 
tomb, encamp round it for three days, 
kill sheep in honour of the saint, and 
l>ro8ont offerings. 

A littlo in advance of tins spot the 
road turns to tho rt out of Wady adi- 
Sheikh, and in 80 inin. posses a well 
called Abu Suweirah. An hour far- 
ther brings us to tho watershed between 
the gulfs of Suez and 'Akabah. We 
now advance in an eastward direction, 
over a region of low, rugged, and blade 
hills, intersected by shallow, bare ra- 
vines, till in somo 2 lirs. we enter tho 
dark mountain ridge of Fer*a by a 
narrow cleft-like ravine, which con- 
tinues for 6 hrs. winding among naked 
rocks and cliffs — one scene of sternest 
gnmdeur. The moimtains aro cliicfly 
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gruiiatoin, wiili soino filato, and hero 
and tlicro voiiiH of jMrphyry; wbilc 
tho hjglier itcaku havo crcBU of sand- 
stone. A fow slirubs graw in tbo bot- 
tom of Uio glon, but tlio sides are cn- 
tirelv bare. Tho name of this glen is 
Wody S'al. Tiicniouutuius on the left 
at last disappear, and tho bix)ad ** Sandy 
Plain" (Debbet er-Ramleh) opens up 
a view to tlio base of the Tih range. 
Now tlio skill and experience of the 
guido are put to tho test, tor the coun- 
try for many a long mile is dreary, 
desolate, fcaturcless, and pathless. 
Onward the little caravan sweeps, with 
noiseless footfall, over bleak hills, 
tlirough jiurchod vales, and acixjss 
sandy downs, till, after nearly 7 hrs. 
tiuvcl, the sheikh affirms that 'Ain el- 
Iludliora is not far distant, and cumels 
aru despatched for a supply of water. 
On many of tho isolated rocks of this 
dreary plain aro Sinai tic inscri|)tioiis ; 
and one rock, called by Dean Stanley 
** Uerimat Uaggag," has its lower part 
almost coveredwitii them. There are 
hero also inscriptions in Arabic, two or 
Uireo in Greeic, witli many animals, 
some recent, but tho greater part of 
tho same date as the Siuaitic inscrip- 
tions. 

There can bo little doubt that 'Ain 
Hudhera is, in name at least, the mo- 
dem representative of the JlazeroUi of 
the Bible, the third station of the 
Israelites after Sinai (Num. xi. 35, and 
xii. 15, 16). The radical letters in tlie 
Arabic and Hebrew names aro the same, 
and the position answers well, being 
about 18 hrs. from Sinai. Hei-e the Isra- 
elites established tiieir first i)ermancnt 
camp after leaving the plain of llaliali ; 
here Aaron and his sister Miriam tried 
to excite a rebellion against Moses; 
and hero the guilty Miriam was smitten 
with leprosy. In that di'cary waste 
behind us, through which wo have 
just passed, the Israelites murmured, 
and longed for tho dainties of Egypt. 
To rebuke their unbelief tlie Lord 
sent them a miraculous supply of 
quails; and then, to punish their re- 
bellion, lie swept away thousands by 
the plague. 

Thei-e U some difficulty, however, 
in lixiiig tho exact position of the 



Israolitish camp. Tho country around 
Hudhem is rugged. l)r. "Wilson men- 
tions a plain 15 miles north of Sinai, 
called Hudhera. Stanley tliinloi tho 
fountain el-'Ain, somo dislauco north 
of Hudhciti, ought ratlier to Ix) 1*0- 
garded as the site of Ilazeroth, l>ccaiiso 
it is tho most important fountain in 
this whole region. The api)roach to 
'Ain is cosy ; uie glens around it Imvo 
good pastures ; and the road fmm it to 
tho Aclanitic gulf, along whoso shore 
tho Israelites seem to havo maix'iuMl, 
is open through Waily Wetir. lV;r- 
ha])s Ilazeroth may havo been tho 
name of a disti-ict. The scenery of 
Wady Wetir is uusui-passcd in tho 
]xininsula. **As wo tmiied to tho 
rt. into Wady Wetir (says Miss Mar- 
tineau) wo came ui)on u scene which 
might ahnost bo called vcrdunt. Tho 
asphodel and other plants, which grew 
on porches and in crevices in the red 
rock, were of the liveliest green, while 
tamariskssprcad their spmwlinggrowth 
in all nooks and on many platibrms. 
llie whito sand imder foot, the verdure 
skirting the mountains, and tho pre- 
cipitous rocks, of a rich red hue, rising 
so as to narrow the sky, and to lessen 
tho glare to a pleasant light, filled us 
with a delight altogether new." Tho 
view thi-ough the gorge when wo catch 
the fii-st glimpse of the mountains of 
Aitibia, with tue deep blue of the sky 
above, and the deeper tint of tho sea 
below, is described as *' like a peep at 
faiiy land through tho mouth of a 
giant's cave." 

From tho point wo liad reached in 
tho wilderness, near Hudhera, our path 
runs through a rugged countiy near 
tho base of tho southern branch of tho 
Tih momitains. In less than half an 
hour ia a narrow pass, and a slight 
descent among sandstone hills. Hero 
on the rocks to the left are somo rude 
Arabic inscriptions, with sketches of 
various known and a few unlmouni ani- 
mals. Passing Wady Ghuzaleh with 
its sandstone cliffs, and a network of 
other wadys, we at length reach tho 
narrow ravine of S'adeh, which we fol- 
low in its windings down to the ijcb- 
bly shore of the Uulf of 'Akabah. A 
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Hiiiall bmckish fountain, callod 'Ain 
Niiwcibi'o, if) near tlio mouth of tlio 
riivinc, and just 9 hrs. distant from 
Hazorotli. 

ricaMvut is the Bip:1it of iho \mtcr8 
aflor the iM\rcIicd desolation of tlio 
riM'ky wildnrnoRH; pleasant too JR tlio 
^fiitio inuriiiurin^of tlio wavos an tlioy 
break on tlio pebbly beacli, after tlio 
doatli-liko silonoo of tlio glens of Sinai. 
]ly tbo flea-Bido one never fools alone, 
oven tliou^li tho slioro Ix) solitary as 
that of Klath's Gulf. Kvory heavinp^ 
of a wave seems liko a thmb of friend- 
nhip's li(»nrt, and every '• voices of tho 
wnterH*' liko thowliiH|H<,r of aflfcction. 
]Icix3 tliero is something moro tliau 
this — tho scenery on tho ono hand is 
HO 'wild, so bare, and on tho other so 
ethereal, so fairy-like, that ono is never 
tired gazing on it. Now wo glanco at 
Bomo new fcaturo of tho mountain 
Iwirrier; and now turn our eyes over 
tho deep bluo waters to tho beautiful 
hills of Arabia, whoso rich tints aro 
over ehanging, from tho " russet huo " 
of early mom, to tho light azuro of 
noonday, and tho deep purple of even ; 
and then besides, tho countless shells 
that sti-ew tho beach, exhibiting end- 
less varieties of graceful forms and deli- 
cate colours, fill tho mind with ad- 
miration and wonder. 

And thiH is tho Gulf of Elatii, on 
which, well-nigh 3000 years ago, tho 
iieets of Solomon sailed, Ix^ring tho 
gold of Ophir, and tho S]>ico8 of India, 
to tho 1 ittle kingdom of Israel. (1 Kings 
ix.) But tho kingdom of Israel htw 
long ninco jmimsimI away; andthoCJidf 
of JOlath is descried now as the wilder- 
)u*HS that surroiuids it; and tho wealth 
of tho I*ja8t is conveyed by anotlu^r 
chainiel to another litUo kingilom in 
tho Western Ocean. 

A long nmrtOi of mom than 14 hn. 
brings us U) a ]ioint wlw^ro a bold and 
rugged cliif projects into tho sea, leav- 
ing no space even for a bridle-path 
along its base. This, and another cliff 
farther in advance, arc surmounted by 
passes of great difficulty, such, in fact, 
n,s we bavo not hitherto encountered. 
The first is called Iluweimirdt. It 
was in tho valley between the two 



that Burckhardt was attacked by tho 
robbers, ono of whom was killed by 
his resolute attendant, Hamd ; and it 
was Bomowhero in tliis regioa tliat 
Sheikh Sulcimftn, Mr. Fisk's guide, 
was sliot dead by tho Muzeiny Ambs 
in 1842. Afl tho incident is in- 
Htnictive, I hero givo it nearly ui 
Mr. Fisk*s own words. Ilo was es- 
corted, as is usual, by ono of the tribes 
possosBing the right of Gttaftr, At 
that time tho Muzeiny wcro attempting 
to secure for themselves tho privUogo 
of at least taking all travellers from 
the convent to 'Akabidi, through tlioir 
own territory. While Mr. Fisk and 
party wore resting, tho day beforo tho 
murder, in Wady ol-Ain, a party of 
tho Muzoiny, hc*a(iod by Sheikh Farrik, 
came to his Arabs to make a final 
effort at supporting, without bloodshed, 
their claim. When Farrik was about 
to retire, after an unsuccessful attempt, 
an Arab of his tribe secretly informed 
him that his (Farrik's) nephew had 
been shot on tho previous day by one of 
Suleimftn's tribe. All negotiation was 
at once broken up, though it appears 
that Suleim&n never knew the cause. 
The Muzciuy assembled in force, fol- 
lowe<l tho jiarty, and overtook them 
during tho night at tlieir encampment 
on tl 10 slioro of the gulf. Sheikh Sulci- 
miln was enticed away in tho morning 
under tlio plea of renewing negotiations. 
After some talk. Sheikh Farrik sud- 
denly said to Suloimftn, '* Wo caro not 
for tho money, for there is blood between 
UB." That moment ono of tho Muzoiny, 
raising his gun, Hliot Kuleimdn through 
the Ixxly ; Farrik, drawing his Babro, 
cut hint down, and two other shuts 
immediat(;ly followe<l, completing tho 
bloody tmg(3dy. Such w a n^cent and 
striking instanco of blooil rcvongo. 

After Bciding iho two pmmontorics, 
tho little iHland of Kuroiyoh (*'tho 
Village ") comes in view in front, about 
^ m. from tho shore. It is a granite 
rock, some 300 yimls in lengtTi, con- 
taining tho niins of a me<lia)val fort- 
ress, cncompnRsed by a wall with two 
gateways. This is 'tho stronghold of 
Ailali mentioned by Abulfcda. Its 
I founder is unknown ; but iu a.d. 1182 
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it was befiicgod by Baiimld of Ghutil- 
Ion, and rotiitftod nil hin etTorU to giuii 
it. Ill tho time ol* tliu Arub hlHtoriun 
it ¥rus ulitxidy ulNuitloiiud. Ountiiiii- 
iiig ii1oii|; lliu Mbiirt), uiid tfwut^piii^ 
rauiid tho uurthorii uiid ut' tho gul!^ wo 
ttt longtli roach tlio iialin-grovcH and 
square fortroas of 'Akabuh, 9 iiis. march 
from tho puss of Jluwuiiniiut. 



'AKAIIAH— KliATU. 

Tho iiomo *Akahdfi signifies a ** stoop 
do8C6ut»" and is derived from tho pass 
on tho USA road, down the western 
monnioin, uom the plateau of Tih to 
tho head of tho ^f. As applied to 
the villago and Ibrtrcss tho name is 
modern; but there is an important 
romark in the geography of Ednsi— lie 
calls this pass 'Akabat Allah. This 
gulf was from a very early period called 
the Gulf of Elath (or Ailah by the 
Greeks), from a city of that name which 
stood on its shores (1 Kings ix, 2G), 
at its northern extremity (Dout iL sV 
Tho town was rebuilt oy Azariah 
Kuig of Judali about u.o. 800, and 
appears to have supplanted Eziou- 
gouer, wiioro tho fleet of Solomon was 
built (2 Kincs iv. 22). It soon aiV;r- 
waids passed into tho hands of tlio 
King of Syria (2 Kings zvi. 6) ; and it 
remaned an important commercial city 
during the whole period of this coun- 
try's occupation by the Greeks and IU> 
mans. It early became an opiscoiml 
see, and during tho 4th and 5th cen- 
turies bishops of Ailah were present 
at tiio councils of tho Gliristian Gnui'cli ; 
but like 80 many other flourishing cities 
of Arabia and Syria, it fell to ruin 
undor tho withering rule of Islam. 
AVhon Baldwin I. of Jerusalem made 
his bold excursion into Arabia he found 
Ailah forsaken (a.d. lllti), and placed 
in it a garrison; but 50 years later 
Saladin wrested it out of tho hands of 
tho Crusaders. In Abulfeda's time it 
was deserted, with tlie exception of tlie 
few soldiers left in tho eastlo to guard 
tho Hili caravans. About ^ m. north 
of 'Akabah, near tho shore, are some 
mounds of rubbish, which doubtless 



mark tlio site of tlio ancient city ; and 
tho wretched huts of 'Akalndi uro now 
its only repn^sontaiive. Tho iirosent 
fortress (lhin*kluirdt sayn) was built 
by a ruh)r of K^ypt in Llio KiUi tutiily., 
as one of a long Ihio on the llaj riAul; 
intenflod both for the pmteetion of 
pilgrims and tho storing of supplies. 
It is now garri^4fm^'<l by a fow " irrtr^ii- 
lars,'* (viiniiiaiidfii by u iN)lty olliror. 

Klath and Kzioii-golier aro niou- 
iiontMl as on the rrmto of Uio isnu^liU^s 
on their return from Kadesh. Thoy 
wore refused a passivge through Edoni, 
and were thus forced to travel round 
its southern and eastern borders. (Dout. 
ii. 8 ; Jud. xi. 18.) 



ROUTE 3. 

'AKADAII to WADY MUSA — ^I'ETUA. 

•Akabah to Wady Ghilrundcl . 
Enter mountains of Edom . . 
WadyMusa — ^Pctra 



'ir. 

15 
5 
8 



Total 28 

'Akabah hi tho utmost point to which 
tho Tawanili Aiubs can baf(;ly conduct 
tho truvellcr ; and before attempting 
to proceed to Petrn an agreement must 
bo made with the 'Aluwin — an impu- 
dent and lawless set of vagabonds as 
ever pilgrim had to deal with. Their 
old Sheikh Ilussehi aequirud no cnvi- 
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ablo notoriety. His 8on Moliammccl \a 
Ixjttcr n^porUxl of, at Icnst so far 08 
ixpinltf his treatment of those he con- 
ducts : Mr. Bartlctt was satisfied with 
him ; and Dean Stanley says, ** I feel 
1x)und to mention the ahnost princely 
courtesy which he 8howe<l to us during 
the journey." If travellers will re- 
fresh their memories with the few 
hints I have already given as to tlio 
mode of dcaUng with tlie I3edawin 
and others, they will perhaps find it 
less difficult to deal even with the 
'Alawin. 

The sums generally demanded by 
the Alawin for ctmvcying the traveller 
t<) Tetra and Hebron are exorbitant. 
The following sums have been paid : — 
Kinntnir an<l llobcrts, for a jMirty of 8 
]x)rsons — camels, escort, &c., 4500 
piastres. Dr. Olin and party, for oacli 
camel 280 piastres, and for oach Arab 
forming escort 200 jriastres. Miss 
Marti neau and party, each person to 
jHiy 1000 piustr(» for escort, and 250 
over and above for every camel re- 
quired. Mr. Bartlctt, from *Akabah to 
I'ctra, and thence back to Cairo, HOOO 
piastres, including everything. It is 
folly to imy such a tax as this. There 
IH little U) bo seen at 'Akubah, and 
there is nothing on tho route to attract 
Bixx;ittl attention more than in any 
other part of tho desert. By turning 
from tho convent of Sinai northward 
to tho fortress of Nukhl, to which tho 
Tawarah can safely conduct the tra- 
veller, he escapes the 'Alawin, and can 
generally make a moderate bargain 
with tlio Tifthah Ara1)8 for an escort to 
Pctra. The ditrercnco in distance is 
not much over a day. If, however, 
tho tmveller wishes to visit 'Akabuh, 
it is 08 well to try to moke an arrange- 
ment wiUi tlie Alawin. The distance 
to Potrn is 3 days, thence to Hebron 
45 hrs., or 5 grxnl days; I would, 
therefore, consitlor tho Bum of 300 
piastres for each camel suilicicnt to 
cover all expenses of guard, carriage, 
and sheikh. Dr. Bobinson paid only 
135 piastres ])cr camel from 'Akabah 
to Hebron tlirough tlic desert of Tih, 
though the distance is tho same as by 
Petra. Should tho 'Alawin refuse a 
fair sum, 1x;tter make a detour along 



the Haj road westward to Nokhl with 
tho Tawarah — tliis is about 8 dayi^ 
and ought not to cost more Uian (H) 
piastres a camel ; but to provont im* 
position, it would be well to make a 
conditional agreement to this offcot 
with the Tawarah escort before leaving 
Cairo. At Nukhl TiAhah Arabs can 
generally be mot with; and aovcral 
parties have lately followed this route. 

Of late the route from 'Alubah to 
Petra lias been almoet closed against 
travellers. The wars of the Arab 
tribes, and tlie exactions and brutal 
insolence of the fdlaJitn inhabitants 
of Petra, mako an excursion to tho 
"rock city" at once unpleasant and 
dangerous. Tho practicability or im- 
practicability of the joumev can gene- 
rally bo ascertained at Cairo ; and 
special inquiries should there bo 
made. 

Now, however, taking it for granted 
that the FoUahin aro jiropitious, that a 
barfpiin has boon concluded, and tliat 
Sheikh Hussein or his son has taken 
the lead, we set out for tlio ** rock city 
of Edom." Our way is up the *Arabdhf 
tliat singular valley which, beginning 
at Antioch, divides Syria through its 
ocntre. It is hero parched and bar- 
ren ; bounded on both sides by jagged 
mountain ranges. Up this valley tho 
Israelites pit>&bly journeyed from the 
wilderness of Sinai to Kadcsh-bornea ; 
and down it they certainly came again, 
long afterwards, when refused a passage 
through the territories of Edom (Dout. 
ii. 8). 

On entering Wndy 'Araboli wo sec 
on tho £. si<lo (2 hrs. from Akabah) 
a gap in tlio hills, called Wady ol-Ithm, 
wnicli intersects tho mountain range, 
and still forms one of tho regular roads 
from 'Akabah to Petra. In ancient 
times it was tlio line of the great high- 
way between Klath and that city. The 
range on the western side of the 'Ara- 
bah is here limestone, and that opposite 
granite. After passing tho openmg of 
the Wady Ithm, the next important 
valley on tho right is Tubal, where the 
red sandstone first appears surmount- 
ing the granite. In about 15 hra. from 
'Akabah tho entrance of Wady Ghfl- 
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rnndel is soon on tho rt., a narrow ) 
gorge shut in by ruggod snuiliitono 
diffii. A short distancu up it U a small 
fountain, around wliich a fuw iialin- 
trocs cluster, und a vcnlant frraa^i-plnt 
spreads out, inviting us to pitclt our 
touts on tlio gruon turf, and luxiu'iutu 
for a tiino bcuoath tliu shudo by the 
still waters. Houku 4 lira, further N. 
is a risin(r ground nroliably tho water- 
sited of Uio 'Arubah. A commanding 
view is hero obluinod souUiwurd to- 
ward tho ancient Khith ; but one still 
more interesting lies on tho oppouite 
side to tlio N.E. There ore tho 
mountains of £dom rising up, durk, 
and desolate, as if tho predicted curse 
had boon fulfilled; thcro too, over- 
topping them all, is the double peak of 
mount Hor, towciiDK like a hugo for- 
tress from its rocky base. 1 hr. more, 
and the scene is changed again. Tho 
bleak wastes of tho 'Arabah are left 
behind, and we enter the hills of Kdom, 
our narrow path making many a turn 
between fantastic clif&, through which 
tho slanting sun shoots long rays hei-o 
and Uiore, lighting up tho rugged bot- 
tom of tho ravine. Tuibi of grass, and 
wild llowerH, diverHify tho little plat- 
forms among the rucks ; while here und 
there a miniaturo corn-field uffoixls a 
pleasing contrast to the sombre colours 
of tlio sandstouo. Tho way becomes 
more and more entangled among the 
mountains as wo ailvance ; and the 
deep red clifi's draw closer and clobor, 
narrowing the sky above and tlie 
track below. At length we ascend 
a high ridge, an onset from tho 
southern boso of Mount Hor; but 
our way immediately descends again 
into a rocky ravine, where oleanders 
and tamarisks shoot up amid tlie Mien 
blocks, and wlicro tlio sculptured 
fufades and dark entrances of nmue- 
rous tombs appear along tlio sides of 
tho clifis overhead. Tlirough this 
stmngo avenue we wind for neai'ly two 
miles, until it ushers us into a still 
strunger amphitheatre, whore we have 
liefore us the fallen palaces, and 
around us the rock-hewn sepulchres 
uf Petra. 'ilie whole distance from 
ol-'Ambah is 8 hrs. 



KaGTUUN llOUTK FROM 'AKAUAII TO 

Pktua. 

Tjaboitlo appears to bo tho only 
traveller who followed the ancient roiul 
from JCluth to the capital of l<]iloin. His 
description of it is neither full nor satis- 
factory ; but he says enough to show 
that both in scenery and antionurian 
interest it is prefemble to that thi-ough 
tho 'Arubidi. It cntois the gorge of 
Wady el-Ithm, where sevenil walls 
may be observed crossing the ravine. 
These are constructed by the lieduwin 
for defence, and ai-o suilicient to pro* 
vent any sudden foray of hoiscnicn. 
Tho wady runs up between the moun- 
tains, first eastward, and then N.E. in 
a winding course. Some distance up 
are tlie iiiins of a fortress on a project- 
ing rock, formerly intended to guaiil 
the road; other towers occur further 
on. Tho wady at length ojxjus on an 
undulating plain called Humeiyflmeh, 
from a mined town of that name situ- 
ated near the road. After passing this 
t(jwn and a tbuntaiii, the imth strikes 
northward over a mountuin ridge, 
eixjssing in its courdo the ohl Uoinun 
road; und descending again near tho 
village of JOIjy, inhabiteil by the fd- 
lahm of Wady Miisa, it enters tho 
cleft of Sik, tho main appixiueh to 
Petra. The traveller who wishes to 
traverse new git)und, and explore an 
interesting i-egion, would do well to try 
tliis eastern route. 



EooM. 

Tho comitry wo have now in part 
traversed, and whoso rock-hewn capital 
we have just entered, is tlie ancient 
Edom. Its name Edom, ** Red," may 
perhaps bo regarded as indicative of 
the colour of its mountains; tliough 
it may be more dii-eetly derival from 
Esau, whose inheritance it became, 
and who&e luimo Edom was sug- 
gested by his nppeaiance at his birth 
(Gen. XXV. 25), and confiruKHl by the 
disjxisal of his birthright for a nuiss 
of red lentiles (den. xxv. HO). Tlui 
country was anciently ctdled Alount 
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Sf.ir, *'Rngpo<l," timX omhrorod tho 
liilly rogiun cxUmdiiig along tlio K. 
sido of tlio 'Amljali, from tho southorn 
end of tlio Dond Bca to tlio Gulf of 
'Akabali. Its firHt inhnbitants woro 
llio JltfTttcA, *• dwcsUorH in caves," who 
wnn> driv.oii out by Kwui and liis dtj- 
hcendantH. Iii later times King David 
conqncrtHl Kdom; and Solomon built 
his licet at its only, or principal, soa- 
yiort But tho Edomitcs soon after re- 
gained their indciiendciico ; and, with 
the exception of temporary defeats by 
Amaziah and Uzziaii, they lived in 
security. During the troublous times 
that wasted Judah and Israel, tho 
lOdomites prospered, and, joining tho 
Ohaldcoans, contributed to tho ovor- 
tlirow of these kingdoms. They thou 
occupied the noi'them section of the 
desert of Till, and many towns of 
southern Palestino. But under the 
warlike Maccabees they were in turn 
BulKlued, and governed by Jewish pre- 
fects. Ono of these, Anti])atcr, an 
Tdumioan by birth, by tho favour of 
Cnwar was niado pn)cnral/>r of all 
tludiea; and his son Jhrotl Uie Grmt 
boeauio "King of tin; Jews." Whilo 
tliu Kdoinitr^H (or IduniioiuiH as tho 
Greeks etvlled tliem^ extended their 
UwiW^yry towards raiestino, they were 
tlicms(3lvc8 driven out of their native 
mountains by i\\ii NdbcuOimaris^ an Arab 
tribe descended from Nebaioth, Ish- 
maol's oldest son (1 Chron. i. 20). They 
seized Petra, and establishecl tliem- 
solves tlierc, at least as early as the 
3rd centy. b.c. ; and their ]x>sse8sions 
gradually grew into tho kingdom of 
Ambia Petxaja, many of whoso princes 
)x>re tho name Ardas, One of these 
was father-in-law of Herod ; and it was 
for repudiating his daughter in order 
to miu'ry Hcrodias that Herod was re- 
buked by John the Baptist (Luke iii. 
19). Tho same Ai'ebis afterwards 
seized the city of Damascus, and held 
it at the time of Paul's conversion {2 
Cor. xi. 32). The kingdom of Arabia 
was finally subdued by tho Romans in 
A.D. 105. Tho Nabathtoans were a 
commercial people, and were tho prin- 
cipal carriers of the luxuries of India 
and southern Arabia across the penin- 
sula of Sinai to tho shores of tho Mcdi- 



torrancan. To thom Potro owoi tliMO 
monumonts which nro now tho wondor 
and admiration of tho world. 

I^om was, in tho first oontitrics of 
tho Christian era, included in tho opts* 
ro|ial province of PaJjBgtina TerUa, of 
which Petra was metropolis. After 
tho Mohamtmtdan conquest its com- 
meroial importance fell away, and its 
flourishing port and inland cities be- 
came ruinous and deserted. Tho 
Mohammedans were tho instruments 
by which the fearful predictions of 
Scripture wero fulfilled : — " Thus saith 
the Lord : Behold, O Mount Seir, 
I am against thee, and I will stretch 
out mine hand against theo, and I 
will make thee most desolate. Then 
will I cut off from it him that passeth 
out and him that retumeth, and I 
will make theo perpetual desolations, 
and thy cities shall not return." 
(Ezok. XXV.) 

Tho geological stnicturo of Krlom 
is peculiar. Along tho base of tho 
mountain rango on tho sido of tho 
'Araliah aro low calcareous hills. To 
theso succeed lofty massos of igiiooiis 
rock, chinlty |>orphyry; over which 
lies nnl and variegaUul sandHtono hi 
irregular ridges and abrupt cliffs, with 
<leop ravines l)etwcen. Tlio latter strata 
give the mountains their nvmt striking 
features. Tho average elevation of the 
rango is about 2000 ft. On the cast 
is a long, almost unbroken limestono 
ridge, higher than the other, and de- 
clining gently to the Arabian desert. 
Tho broridth of tho mountain region 
does not exceed 20 m. Tho Talleys 
and flat terraces on the mountain sides 
and summits are covered with soil, 
from which trocs, shrubs, and flowers 
spring up luxuriantly. All this shows 
the aocum^ of Biblo topography, 
where we find Isnnc saying to his sou 
Esau,—" Thy dwelling shall bo the 
fatness of tho earth, and of the dew 
of heaven from above." (Gen. zxvii. 
39.) 
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Pktra— Wady BIusa. 

HUtorieal Skeicfi. — Tho foregoing 
notices of Edom prepare the way for 
a sketch of Pctra. In tho Old Testa- 
ment it IS mentioned twice. It is said 
of King Amaziali, lie "slew of Edom 
in the valley of Salt ten thousand, and 
took Sdafi by war." (2 Kings xiv. 7.) 
Isaiah tells the Moabites to '* send the 
lamb from tlio ruler of tho land from 
Sela to tlie wildunicids, unto tho mount 
of tho ckuditcr of Zion" ^xvi. 1). 
Pdra, ** lUxk/' is the Greek equivalent 
to tho Hebrew Sdali, Pelm was a 
city of Edom, but never the capital of 
tho l^domitcB; their capital was Boz- 
nih, perliaps tlio present Buseimli. 
(Sec Itte. 4.) 

Towards the end of the 4th centy. 
11.0., Petro was taken by the Nuba- 
thioans, and afterwards became, as wo 
luivo seen, their capital. Tlie city is 
briefly but accurately described by 
8tmbo. It is mentioned in the writings 
of Pliny, Josephus, Eusebius, and 
Jerome ; and its name as an episcopal 
see is found in tho 'Notitiao Ecclesi- 
nstico) ' so late as the Gth centy. But 
afterwards it entirely disappeared from 
history, and for more than 1200 yrs. its 
very site remained unknown. It was 
not until the reports collected by 
Seetzen in 1807, respecting the won- 
derful remains in Wody Musa, had 
been verified by the discovery of them 
by Burckliardt, that the latter first ven- 
tured to suggest their identity with 
the long-lost capital of Arabia Petra^a. 
Burckhardt entered Wady Miisa, Aug. 
22nd, 1812. In 1818 Messrs. Irby, 
Mangles, Banks, and Legh visited it, 
after encountering grctit opposition; 
10 years later Messrs. Laborde and 
Linant spent 8 days among tho ruins, 
and carried away with them a maptuul 
a ku-ge portfolio of drawings. Monu- 
ments like thoijc of Petra it is diflicult 
to describe; and a good sketch is 
better than half a volume of letttT- 
press. To the works of Labordo, 
BartUat's * Forty Days in tho Desert,* 
and ICeitli's * Pi-ophocies,' I refer the 
reader. Two of the views in the latter 
work fnuji daguiTrfotyiios— the ** Co- 
rinthian Tomb," and the *• Dcir "— ai«e 



exquisite. But Pctra is ono of those 
places where both pencil and photo- 
graph fiiil to carry away a full deline- 
ation of nature: all >vant the rich 
colouring which gives to tho real scene 
imiivallal charms. 



Description op Petha. 

Oeneral View, — Tho first, object of 
tho traveller on establisliing himself 
in Pctra, whetlier he enter it by tho 
avenue from tho S., or by tlio Sik, 
ought to be to select some command- 
ing sijot from which to obtain a general 
view of tlio ruins and surrounding 
tombs. Tho best place for this pur- 
pose is perhaps the liigli cliif im- 
mediately on tho nortli sido of tho 
theatre, which he can cosily climb by a 
stairctiso leading fiY>m the upiK^'uiosl 
bench. Beating himself here, the site 
of tho city, witli its gii-dlo of sculptured 
cliffs, is spread out before him ; and 
taking the accompanying map in his 
hand, he can ohnost at a glance iden- 
tify tlie princiiml monuments. lie now 
sees that the city stood in an irregular 
baiiin, through the bottom of wlncli a 
stream winds: entering at the S.K. 
eonier, running northward round a 
spur of tho cliff on which he stands, 
and then turning W., it intersects the 
ruins, and dlsapi)ears tlirough a wild 
gorge. The banks on each sido pro- 
scut narrow strips of level ground, 
and then rise irregularly to the base 
of the clifib, which are almost sheer 
precipices from 150 to 800 ft. high; 
while ravines, deep and rugged, branch 
off into tho mountains. The whole 
ui-ca available for building purposes 
does not exceed \ m. square. 

But let us take a glance at tho 
scone before us, so as to fix Uio gent:- 
ral features in our memories. Close 
on the right is a narrow valley, 
with the rivulet flowing out from tho 
chasm behind. Tlie cliff opposite 
is low; but over it, farther back, 
rises anotlier and much loftier one, 
extending fVur to the N., and almost 
filled with beautiful tombs. Ono 
among them attmcts attiuition by 
its Corinthian facade, and another 
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1)cyoml it is conspicuous vriQi throe 
tiers of oohimns. The background 
on tho N. is filled in by the moun- 
tains of Dibdibn, which descend in 
broken innsscs to the bottom of the 
▼alley. On tho left is a range of preci- 
pitous peaks, dotted with tlio openings 
of numerous sepulchres. Near tlie 
spot whero the streamlet disappears 
are the walls of an old temple or palace, 
now known by the name of " Pharaoh's 
Gustle/' Kusr Furun. Immediately 
on tlie loft of the penk on which we 
stand is a steep acclivity leading to a 
plateau, which extends along the whole 
summit of tho western cliffs to the foot 
of Mount Hor. Tho Aml)s call it 
Sutfth llarAn, "Aaron's Plains." 

What strikes us most in tho general 
view, OS well as in a more minute 
examination of Petra, after tho great 
natural features have bceu taken m, is 
tho vast multitude of tombs, and the 
gorgeous colouring of the clitrs in 
which they are hewn. Tlie colours 
fu-o not bright or gaudy; tliey are 
mther subdued, and perhaps even dull; 
but their varying lines and blending 
hues ttvo inconceivably beautiful. Here 
are deep crimson, blue, purple, and 
yellow, blended harmoniously together, 
and suffusing the whole sculptured 
front of tomb or temple, like the wavy 
shades of watered silk. 



Walks TitBouGR Fbtba. 

To the traveller in this city time is 
n great treasure : he knows not when, 
like many of his predecessors, he may 
1)0 compelled to leave on n moment's 
notice; he knows not whero he may 
meet Hwarms of arincil vaga1)ondH bar- 
ring his ])rogrrss, and shouting bakh- 
shifh. Tho long(T he stays, as a 
general rule, tho more annoying both 
friends and foes become. News of 
his arrival spreads among tho neigh- 
bouring tribes; strangers flock in to 
see what they can make by blustering 
or pilfering ; and the escort becomes 
anxious to flee from complicated diffi- 
culties. It is well to pay the hundr^ 
piastres ghnfr^ or " black mail," wliich 



tho rcprosontatWe of old Abu Zdtdn 
tliinks himself justified in demanding; 
if it wore only to rid one of the pte- 
senoe, oven for a single day, of a set 
of half-naked, hungry savages. By 
the way, the ** hundred piastres'* have 
Itcen latterly increased almost ad is^ 
niium. But to see tho city in the 
shortest ixMsiblo time is what all will 
desire : I therefore recommend a sya- 
tcmatio ]ilan ; and perhaps the best is 
to |)ass hurriedly out of the city (tlioagh 
one has to return by the some patli 
again), and begin at the eastern ex- 
tremity, where the wndy below tho vil- 
lage of Eljy eontmets to form tho won- 
derful chasm of the S!k; and tho best 
time for viewing this is tlio morning, 
or at least tho forenoon, when the 
sun's mvs slant down into tho ravine, 
and light up flio noble facade of tlio 
Khusneh. 

Tho Sik was anciently tho chief, 
and is still the most striking, approach 
to Ulie city. In fact, so passing 
strange — so enchanting — is the whole 
scene when first entered from this 
side, that all who can should fol- 
low Bobinson and Burckliardt, and, 
even though at the expense of a con- 
siderable detour, enter Petra by tho 
Sik. Two considerable valleys unite 
below the village of Kljy, and form by 
their junction Wady BlOsa. Down tlie 
northern one flows a rivulet from a 
copious fountain half an hour distant, 
called 'Ain MOsa ; it receives a small 
tributary from the southern, and then 
runs on through tho Bik, its general 
course being westward. Wady Mftsa 
is first wi&, with sloping terraced 
banks; but it soon contracts between 
high cltfTH of sandstone. At this pohit 
the first monuments are seen. Before 
entering the narrow |iart a group of 
light-coloured rocks is iiassed on tho 
right, ill which is a largo and singuhir 
tomb. It consists of a square court 
hewn in tho rock ; on tho western side 
is a fayade with pilasters at the angles, 
and a door lending to the interior ; on 
each side of the faoide are low wuigs, 
like porticos, witli Doric columns. The 
eastern side of tho court is enclosed 
by a wall of masonry, with colossal 
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liona at the entrance. The narrow 
portion of the valloy, into which wo 
now paaB, is about 50 yds. wide, and 
tlie rooks on cocli sido ore 50 or CO ft. 
high. Numerous fucudes and uiienings 
of tombs ai>{iear on tho right, which in 
any other place would be objects of 
interestk but aro bore passed with [in- 
dii&ronoe as we hasten on to more 
remarkable monuments. Ere we have 
advanced for 8 singular tombs on tho 
rt. arrest attention, and will at once 
recall the well-known form of Abso- 
lom*8 mausoleum iu tlie valley of Jo- 
hoeliaphut. They are masses of roc^ 
IC ft. stinare, sopunitod from the adja- 
cent ciitrs by wide cuttings. The 
sides eon tract in tlio Egyptian style- 
but the roofi) are flat In one of them 
is a small supulchnd cliamljcr wilii n 
low door. A few yards further down 
is u very rumarkal)le monument hewn 
out of the cliir on tho 1. In front, 
below, is a fa9ude consisting of a portico 
of six Ionic cohunns, with pediment and 
amullitudeof ornaments in ilorid style. 
Over this Is another fa9ide totally dif- 
ibront. • in character ; being entirely 
plain, with a simple mouldiug across 
it; butaliove it, m a recess, are four 
slender pyramids hewn out of the 
rock. Tiie whole is in bad taste, and 
presents no appearance of unity of de- 
sign ; yet it is striking, and not devoid 
of beauty. It may be said indeed of 
all the monuments of Petra, token 
singly, that they have no claim to 
arcnitootural purity or refined tiiste. 

But to proceed. We still descend 
the glen, tlirough a street of tombd, 
wliose sculptured fu9ades and dark 
doorways line tlie cliffs on each 
side; while iig-tnx^s shoot out from 
chinks in tlie rock above, aud ole- 
auik*rs almost fill up the iiuth bulow. 
At some 300 paces from the entrance 
the ravine opens into a little amphi- 
theatre, seemingly wholly sliut iu by 
rueky walls ex<H!pt at the s^irtt where 
wo enter. Tiie brook, however, con- 
tinues its course, ami the eye follow- 
ing it detects a narrow cleft in the 
opposite wall through which it dis- 
a|i|ieurs. Following it, we ])ass a 
proJcMliug rock, and suddenly find 
ourselvi-s at the cntitmco of a cliusni, 



formed, as it would seem, by the 
rending of tho mountain from sum- 
mit to centre. The width is about 12 
ft., increasing in places to 20 or 30. 
The sides are perpendicular or over- 
hanging walls of red sandstone, at 
first about 100 ft. high, but gradually 
increasing to 300. Nothing could sur- 
pass tho awful grandeur of thia ravine ; 
and one cannot repress a shudder on 
looking up from its gloomy depths, 
through the gradually narrowing fis- 
sure, to the irregular streak of bluo 
sky for overhead. Ck»nstantly wind- 
ing, too, one seems at every now turn 
to be shut in on all sides, and hopelessly 
imprisoned in the very bowels of the 
earth. Yet here, in this cleft, fmin 
whence the light of day is well-nigh 
excluded, into the depths of which no 
solitary my of sunlight can penetnito, 
inices of art ami induntry are every- 
where visible. Kenuiins of ancient 
pavement cover the bottom, once the 
highway to a proud city; along tho 
sides are niches hewn in the sntoolh 
cliff to ixiceive statues: and tablets, 
too, are there, ojice inscribed with 
some records ; on tho left is an mine- 
duct tunnelled in the rock, and high 
up on the right is a conduit of ctirtlien 
pipes let into the pitxiipice. These, the 
works of man, aro now all ruinous and 
time-worn; statue and inscription, form, 
name, and stoiy, are alike gone. The 
products of nature aro alone perennial, 
for, while the monuments of man ai\j 
all s{joilod, the delicate bmnehes of 
the eaper-[)lant hang down as fresh 
and bi^tutiful from the chinks in the 
itx^k as they did 2000 years ago ; and 
the foliugi) of the wild fig and tamarisk 
is us rich, and the llowir of tho 
oleander as gaudy, as Ihey were when 
tho princes of Edom dwelt "in tho 
clefts of the rocks, and held in pride 
the height of the hills." (Jer. xlix. IG.) 
Such ait) the features of tho Sik, 
which is more than a mile long. Unt 
perhaj)s tlie most striking objec^t in tho 
whole mvino is the arch near its en- 
trance, buttn'&sed high up on the rugged 
cliffs, and siianning the intervening 
gulf — seeming alike inaccessible und 
useless. Imagination would make it 
the work of some spirit of the monn- 
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Inins, constructed m a portal io lior 
\vilil retreat. Curiosity, liowevcr, lias 
Bcaleil even this hcip^ht, and Bolved tho 
mystery of its inirijoso. It supportc<l 
an aquc<luet, intended doubtless to 
convey water to tlio morn clovatod 
temples or palaces in tho city. 



T1i4i Khuznf'h.-^A flior winding through 
this stningo and gloomy pussngo, a 
ficeno of cxquisito beauty— of almost 
fjiiry splendour — suddenly bursts upon 
our view. A rose-tinted rock appears 
Iwtween tho perpendicular wulls of titc 
ohnsm, within a hugo niclio of which 
stiinils tho i'o^ado of tho great temple 
of Pctra, the Khuzneh. It is now we 
see tlie magic influence of tho morning 
sun, as tho rays fnll slanting on tliis 
monument, revealing its fine propor- 
tions by the most artistic blending of 
light and shade, and bringing out tho 
minutest details of its gorgeous colour- 
ing. In tho grandeur of its situation, 
tho richness of its natural colouring, 
and tho singularity of its construction, 
El-Khuznoh stands unrivalled in tho 
worhl. It is directly opposite tho 
o()oning of tho Sik, hewn out of the side 
of n wider ravine that hero msses the 
hitlnr at right angles; and it is ho 
phieed ns to full full ujNm tho view r>f 
every ono who enters the city. "Witli 
(^onsinntnato skill have tho architects 
of Tetra avaih-d theniHclvos of remark- 
Mo natunil fonnution to da7.7.lo tho 
Hiningcr, iM hoeiiiergt^H from nn all-biit 
Bubiernineini i\vi\U\ l»y the enchiinting 
]iroH|)ecl of one of tludr n(»bU?Ht monu- 
nieiitM. Most fnrttuiiiU*, too, were they 
in the materiulout of which it ishown, 
for the rosy tint of tho portico, sculp- 
tured pediment, and statues overhead, 
contrasts finely with the darkcT masses 
of rnj;ged cliff alx>vo and around, and 
the deep green of tho vegetation at its 
base. Tlie monument is in wonderful 
preservation; some of the most deli- 
cate details of tho carving arc ns fresh 
and sharp ns if executed yeHt<>rdny. 

The architecture is Corlnthiun, but 
the plan is unique. Tho fa9ade con- 
sists of two stories. The lower ono 
has a portico of four columns, 35 ft. 
high, projecting only a fow inches from 



tho Burfiico, and surmountod by n frieze 
and pediment dolioately amilptaiod 
with yascB connected by fostooni. At 
tho sidos of this portico ore wings like 
atUa ; each having a pilostcr at tlio 
nnglo supporting a deep coniioe. On 
tho fiat Burfnce of tho wings an soulp- 
turod figures in relief, but so mnch 
worn ns scarcely to bo distlngniflhaMa 
At tho lovol of tho nfKjx of tlie podi« 
ment runs a horizontal moulding, ter- 
minating the first story, and forming 
tho base of the second. Tho upper 
story is very singular in plan. It 
looks ns if a low portico of four oolnmns, 
with a pediment, had been cut down 
the centre, and tho parts set back so 
as to afibrd a clear space between them 
for a small cylindrical monument, sur- 
mounted by a dome and urn, snp- 
ported by tour columns, with sculp- 
tured figures on pedestals between 
them. There are also statues between 
tho columns of the dissevered portico. 
Within the great portico is a v^tibulc, 
having n door opening into a plain 
lof^ ohamber, behind wnich is another 
of less size. Small lateral ohambers 
also open from tho vestibule. Tho 
whole structure is excavated in tho 
rock, with tho oxoeption of tho two 
central cr>]umns of tho portico, ono of 
which has fallen. Tho ago of tlio 
monument can only be guessed at, and 
its very object is matter of cmitiovcrsy. 
Wns it a temple constructed in honour 
of some gvMl, or a mausolouin hewn out 
in memory of some man? It is in 
vnin wo inquire. It lx»irs no inscrip- 
tion, pr(rserv<« no nnino, has no story. 
"There it stands as it has stood for 
ages, in beauty and loneliness^" having 
no legend of tho olden time, no theme, 
on which tho muse might soar to cele- 
brate its past glories. Its rich tints 
are now lighte<l up by tho morning 
sun, and now cast into shade as he 
goes down beneath tho western difis ; 
like tho magical creation of some 
night vision, it strikes tho eyo once, 
and every after haunts tho memory. 

Tho name given to it by Uie Ambs 
is d-Khuzneh, ** tho Treasure." Their 
tradition is, that its ancient possessor 
deposited in tlie urn which surmounts 
tho fuQndo vast triiuiurcs of money 
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and jowolB. Thcro they still remain 
beyond the reach of human hand, 
jcaloiuly guarded by watchful genii. 



Other TomlM.-— Wo are now in a 
broader ravine, whose course is to- 
wards the N.W. The stream is still 
here, with its thickets of oleander and 
its groufis of wild ilowcrs; and the 
clif& still line the sides, honeycombed 
with tomlis, exhibiting fa9(ulos of eveiy 
form and dcsi<^i. ISurcklmrdt has 
oljscrved that tli(;re are not 2 scpul- 
clircs ill Watly Musa {Kjrfectly alike ; 
they vary at every turn, and on 
every cliff, in size, shaiKj, and ornu- 
nient. Jiut the ino8t coninioii tyjH) 
in this section is tliut of a truncjitcd 
pymuiid, with pilasters at the angles, 
and ^\\ ornanicntiid dfNU'way in tlie 
a:ntre. Some fntnts ai\) quite plain; 
others are embellished with pilasters, 
semi-col unms, friezes, and pediments. 
Somo of them, instead of a pediment, 
have a flight of steps nmning up from 
each comer and meetmg in the centi-e. 
This stylo seems peculiar to Petra, 
and may 1)0 cidlcd Arabian, or more 
properly Nabathscan. Indeed, a great 
majority of the older tombs arc unique 
in i>lan and ornament, and little seems 
to have been borrowed from Egypt, 
Greece, or Rome. The pyramidal 
fonus wei-e not confined to this place, 
for historians tell us that the tomb 
of Helena at Jerusalem, and the tombs 
of the Maccabees at Modin, had pym- 
roidd erected over them. In this \Mxi 
of the valley is tlie tomb whose archi- 
trave once bore a Greek inscrii>tion, 
but both architravo and inscription 
are now gone, luivir.g fallen during a 
stonn while Miss Martineau and her 
imiiy were encamped amid the ruins. 
This fact may partly accoimt for the 
almost total absence of inseriptionH, 
the action of the elements on the soft 
rcNTk dc^roying tlxi suifaco where 
fully exjHised. Another j^robable rcii- 
son is given by Irby and Mangles. In 
tho fumades of many of the tombs may 
bo seen cavities ai)parently for *' pegs 
or rivets," used to fasten tablets 
charged with inscriptions. 



The Theatre, — On going down tho 
valley a short distance it suddenly ex- 
pands to a width of about 120 yds., 
receiving another narrow ravine from 
tho S. Here on the left is the theatres, 
excavated in the rock. The arena 
is 120 ft. in diameter, and there ai-o 
33 tiers of benches, with 3 cunei. 
Above the benches is a row of small 
excavated chambers, looking do\vn on 
the stage. The scene was of maijonry, 
and is destroyed, the bases of 3 columns 
alone remaining. It has l»cen esti- 
mated that this theatre would contain 
from 3000 to 4000 spectators. Tho 
view around is remarkable; the cliffs 
on every side almost lllled with tombs; 
and more tlinu a hnndriHl iif thr.so 
''houses of tho duid" wero iNiibre the 
eyes of tlie |H^p1e whenever tlicy niise<i 
tlHun from the exciting scents of tho 
arena. TJiis view is well known from 
the charming sketches of Ijaboiile and 
liartlett ; it is i-ather unlbrtunate, how- 
ever, that neither of these accomplished 
artists was satisfied with the reality, 
but thought to improve it by extem- 
porising a background. 
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ne Eastern CUff.-^i\\\ followin 
the stream from the side of the theatre, 
we have on tho right a low cliff', 
a spur from tho loftier one behind. 
The tombs hei*o are very numerous — 
some chaste and simple in style, others 
profusely ornamented ; some low down, 
their openings near the bottom of the 
valley; others high up and alnio.st 
inaccessible. About 200 yds. bulow 
the theatix) the valley opens into tho 
great basin in which the city stood. 
Wo now leave tho stream to follow 
its own course, and, eros:iing ovtu* to 
the right bank, toil U]) tho rugged 
acclivity, past the end of the low el ill'. 
The whole gronnd on the left is hei-o 
covered witli hewn stones, while be- 
hind, near the river-bed, may be seen tho 
])iY)strato colunms of a palace or tt^m- 
]>le. Immediately in front, along tho 
face of the precipice, are tsome of tho 
finest monuments of Petra. Hero 
Burckhardt numlx^red 50 tombs close 
together. "Not tho least remarkable 
circumstance in the peculiarities of 
this singular sjiot is the coloiu* of tho 
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rocks. They present not a dead mass 
or dull monotonous red, but an end- 
less variety of briglit and living hues, 
from the deepest crimson in the softest 
pink, verging also sometimes to orange 
and yellow. These vaiying shades arc 
often distinctly marked by waving lines, 
imparting to tlie snrfnoe of the rock a 
succession of ' brilliant and changing 
tints, like the lines of watered silk, 
and a<lding greatly to tho imposing 
offcct of the scu1ptnn*d monuments. 
Indecfl, it would bo impossible to give 
to tho reader an idea of the singular 
ofToct of rooks, tinted with tho most 
r.xtriiordinary linos, whoso Rummits 
jm^nit UH with Nnlnm in her most 
savage and romantic form ; whilst their 
bases nro worke<l out in all tho svm- 
metry arid regularity of art, with colon- 
nades and pediments, and ranges of 
corridors, adhering to tlicir perpendi- 
cular surface.'* 

Tomb with (he Arched Terrace.— The 
first of the remarkable group of tombs 
on tills clifT that calls for particular 
notice is the one which is easUy dis- 
tinguished by an arched terrace in 
front, and an urn on its pediment. 
The labour of excavation, inuei)endent 
of architectural ornament, must have 
l)een (inonnous ere tho rock was pared 
down to a workable surface — tho front 
of tlie fa<^le being about 15 ft. within 
tho natural face of the clitT. The 
sides of this deep cutting nro hewn 
into oi^en galleries like cloisters, each 
sup|x>rtcd by 5 columns. Between 
tlit'HO is a level tcrraeo of masonry, 
rosiing on double arches, now partly 
ruinf)ns. Tho fa^ado is coinposo<l of 
4 Doric rolumiiH, suniiortiiig a plain 
entablaturu and petlimcnt; the co- 
lumns aro not detiichetL In tho cen- 
tra is a door, with a window over it, 
and higher up aro 3 other windows 
between llio i)illars, tho centre one 
having 2 figures in relief. Within is 
a large and lofty chamber, at the 
upper end of which wcro originally 
G recesses. " On tho establiHlinient of 
Ghristiunity tlieso (J have been con- 
verted into 3 for the reception of altars, 
and tho wholo apartment has been 
miido to serve as a church ; tho fasten- 



inn of the tapestry and pictaros aro 
stui visible in all the walls, and near 
an angle is an inscription in red pcdnt, 
recording tho date or oonaeeration.** 

Tlie Corinaiian Tomb is about 100 
yds. farther along the cliff to the N. 
In going to it we pass several of less 
note, some of which have the " stair 
ornament" instead of a iiedimcnt. 
This structuro strikes one at first right 
ns resembling tho Khuzneh, but on 
closer examination we see its infe- 
riority, both in design and execution : 
1)eing exposed to tlie fnll forco of tlio 
elemontM also, it is much defaced. Tho 
water has worn away tlio soft rock, 
and brambles and creeping plants 
spring luxuriantly from the crovices, 
partially concealing column and frieze. 
The lower story has 8 semi-eolunins, 
supporting a "double comioe, over 
which thcro was a pediment, now 
almost gone. The upper story is 
nearly an exact copy of the Rhuzneh, 
without tho statues. Tliere aro 3 
doors ; a large one in the centrc. 
admitting to tlie chief apartment, and 
2 others between the columns on the 
1. The chambers aro aU plain, but 
tho larger one has several recesses, 
apparently for the reception of bodies. 

The Tomb voiih the triple range of 
Columtu is closo to the latter; ana, 
from its situation and size, one of tho 
most striking objects in the wholo 
valley. The lower story has 4 portals, 
and IS ornamented with pilasters, sup- 
I)orting an entablature and small pedi- 
ments. Over thcso woro formerly 2 
diKtinct ranges of Ionic scmi-cohunns, 
18 in each mngo; hilt as part of tho 
cliiT has fallen, only 7 of tho upper 
tier now remain. The facade wns pro- 
bably carried even to a greater height, 
rnd surmounted by some appropriate 
ornaments, so that wo can now form 
but an imperfect idea of its original 
splendour. On the front aro trnoes 
of paint, and on elofn examination we 
ol>scrvo that some of the capitals aro 
fastened on, the original rock probably 
having been too soft for the uetails of 
carving. The chambers aro plain, but in 
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one or two plaecii aui the rcuiniua of 
btucco omumcntH. 

The goncral cflbct of this group of 
tombs OS viewed fivnu tliu iin a of tho 
ftucluat city in Yi>ry Klrikiii^. The 
crags oat of >vhicli tltey uro howii 
rise up in jagged points, leaving be- 
tween theui deep clefts, and throw- 
ing out hero and tliero bold projec- 
tions. Vrom almost every .recess 
springs the straggling foliage of tho 
bramble, or tlio deep gi\K)n caper-plant ; 
while tufts of grass and flowers ding 
to tlie rugged surface, and long trails 
of delicate ferns depend from tlio 
water-dri|)8 : add to all tlie gorgeous 
colouriug of tlie rocks tlieinselves, 
^howu oiT in new tints by tlio liglit 
and shaile, when the sun's rays fall 
athwart rough peak and sculptured 
fa9ade, and we liave a picluix) which 
the world cannot inateh. 

Tomb vfiUi Latin Inacription, — In 
proceeding nortliward from the com- 
manding position wo occupy in front 
of the great tomb, tlit'ro is an easy 
descent to the bottom of a wady which 
drains the whole of tliis section of the 
valley. Uero on the face of a project- 
ing crag, which runs out between the 
vidlcy aJKl a side ravine, is another 
fine tomb. The position is well chosen, 
and tho details of the arohitecturo are 
chaster than most of the others. In 
front is a small rock terrace, reached 
by a broad flight of steps. The facade 
hus ])llasters at the anghis, supiNU'ling 
a dcHip cornice, over which rises a 
plain surfiice, surmounted by a pedi- 
ment. The portal is small, witli an 
ordinary pediment over it, and a semi- 
circular ornament higher up. Hero 
on a tablet is a Latin inscription in 3 
lines, containing the name of Quintus 
Pnetextus Florentinus, a Eomiui ma- 
gistrate, who died in tliis capital, while 
governor of the province of Arabia: 
Uiis is the only legible inscription 
hitlicrto discovered in Tetra. 

About a quarter of a mile northward 
from the last tomb thero is an inter- 
ostiug groun of chambers in tho clifC 
all of which seem to have boon de- 
signed as residences for the living. 
One measures Si) ft. by 38 ft. It luxs 
[iSfyr/a and PaUstinGj} 



a door 10 ft. high, a window on 
each side, and 3 corresponding win- 
dows above. It is thus a cheerful, 
well-lightxHl, aiMU'tmont. AVithin is a 
iiiisod dais hewn in the roek, round 3 
sides, and on ono side is a small rcocss 
7 ft. square. Beside it is anotlier 
chamber similarly armngcd, having 
in addition a side chamber with a 
window, and in both are little oyM^n- 
ings for interior door-bars. Many 
other apartments in every way similar 
may be seen in the neighbouring 
el ill's. 

Tomb with Sinaitic Inscription. — 
Westward of these latter excavations 
commeneo the rugged acclivities which 
bound tho valley on the N. At the 
N.E. angle a diilieult path winds up 
to tho (;levateil plateau of Diljdilia. 
Uy it Dr. llobiutton was driven out by 
old Abu Zeitiln, antl here also, ap))a- 
rently, Irby and Mangles found the 
tomb with the Sinaitic insciiption, 
whicli, so far as I know, has ncvt^r 
since been seen ; and I oonsupiently 
indicate its locality in the hojie tluit 
some futui'o traveller may find it, and 
make an exact copy. It would be of 
gi'cat importance to establish the iden- 
tity of its characters witli tliose of 
Wady Mukatteb. It is said to be *' on 
the left-hand side of the track leading 
to Dibdiba, on a largo front of punt 
Arabian design, with 4 attached co- 
lumns; and in this monument the 
architect, from failuro or deftictive vtun 
in tlie sandstone, has been obliged to 
cariy up the lower half in masonry to 
as to meet the upper, which is sculp- 
tured in the face of the mountain. . . 
Tho inscription is upon an oblong 
tablet, without frame or relief, but is 
easily distin^^uishcd from the rest of 
the surface by being more delicately 

wrought The letters aro well 

cut, and in a ^vonderf^l state of pn;- 
scrvation, owing to tho shelter which 
they receive from the projection of 
cornices, and an eastern aspect. * 

Tho ravines that bi-anch off from 
this place to the eastward ought all 
to be carefully explorod, as they n)ny 
contain some interosting n)onunientH, 
or valuable inscriptions. Turning to 
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the I. wo oncountor mnssivo rock8 
and cliffa tloscondinp^ in broken bliitTg 
fruni the mountain on the N. In 
these, too, are numerous tombs, but 
neither so largo nor so ornamental 
as those along Uio eastern precipice. 

Ths Deif. — Passing by the rugged 
projections and deep clefts that furrow 
the northern slopes, we reach the N.W. 
angle of the basin, and, turning S. a 
few yds., observe on the rt. a narrow 
ravine cnming down from tho N. : tliis 
is tho way to the Dcir. In visiting 
tliis, as well ns tho other more dis- 
tant monuments, tho traveller ought 
to take an Amb guide, as he is apt to 
lose his way and get entangled amid 
tlie wadys. The ravine leading to the 
Deir is narrow, wild, and steep ; in 
some places tangled thickets of shrubs 
almost bar the passage, as it winds 
round huge blocks of sandstone which 
have fidlcn from tho clilE) overhead. 
In other jilacos so closo do tho cliffs 
approach, and so steep is the ascent, 
that it would be impassable but for the 
excavations along tho side, and the 
rude steps hewn in tlio rock. The 
defile becomes wilder and more pic- 
turesque as we ascend, now opening 
up a vista through tho rocks on the 
})ro8tmto ruins of tho city, now div- 
ing into tho heart of tlio mountain 
beneath overhanging precipices, from 
tho fissures of which tlio wild fig and 
the yew-tree spring ; and now skirting 
the edge of yawning chasms whoso 
gloomy depths the eye cannot fathom. 
Ilcro and there on tho sraootli rocks 
are a few i^hmUio inscriplums. After 
a full half-hour's toilsome ascent wo 
reach, near tho mountain's summit, 
a square area about 200 ft. on eacli 
sido, partly fonne<l by cutting away 
tho rock and iMirtly by masonry; on 
the northern side of this area stands 
the Beir. 

The Beir is a huge monolithic tem- 
ple, hewn out of the side of a cliff 
which projects from a high plateau. 
It faces Mount Her, whose rugged 
summit towers in lone majesty over 
against it. In general design it re- 
sembles the Corinthian tomb. Like 
it, the lower stoiy has 8 semi-columns ; 



but hero tho linos are broken by re- 
cesses and projections, and there are 
also niches between the exterior co- 
lumns. The upper stonr has 2 addi- 
tional compartments. The faQodo is, 
nearly double the size of the Kliuznch, ' 
being 150 ft. in length, by about tiie 
same in extreme height, and is in 
admirable preservation. Some idea 
may be formed of its massive propor- 
tions by the measurement of its details. 
Tlio lower columns aro 7 ft in dia- 
meter, and over 50 in height, almost 
rivalling thoeo of tho great temple at 
B&'albek ; the interior is one vast hall, 
perfcotlv plain. On the back wall is 
a broad arched niche, a little abovo 
tlie floor, with 2 or 8 steps leading to 
it on each side — not unlike the niche 
for tho altar of a Greek ch. The arch 
appears to havo been once omiUnentcd 
by a border of some sort fastened into 
a groove cut round it. A rude stair- 
case leads up to the top of the struc- 
ture, and on one of the stairs aro somo 
Sinaitic inscriptions. 

The whole aspect of this singular 
and beautiful cdifico is undoubtedly 
tliat of a heathen temple. " With this 
view also accords the broad esplanade 
in front, and tho road leading up to 
tho place, hewn out of tho rock with 
immense labour. It would be difficult 
to account for such a road to a mere 
private tomb, and this of itself seems 
to mark it as a public structure. In 
a later age it became a Christian ch., 
and then perhaps the niche was ex- 
cavated." I have seen, howover, niches 
such as this in several other excavated 
temples. There is one at Monln near 
Damascus. 

Immediately opposito tho Deir is 
another high cliff, which appears to 
havo been too tempting a sito for tho 
nrchitccts of I*etra tu overlook. In tho 
lower part of it aro several excavated 
chambers, while a staircase leads to a 
level area above, where aro the bases 
of columns in situ in front of another 
and larger excavated chamber, which 
seems to have been once the shrine of 
a temple. Within is a highly orna- 
mented niche, and without are some 
separated fragments of mosaic pave- 
ment scattered over the rocks. Above 
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iliis again rises tho summit of tho clifi| 
on whicli buildings onco stood, com- 
mandiog a view of singular wildncss 
over a troubled sea of mountain peaks 
to the valley of tho 'Ambah, and tlio 
frontiers of rolestino fur beyond. 

From this ]X2uk, some 1500 fU above 
the site of tlio city, wo must ogaiu de- 
scend by tho same route; for thouf^h 
several ravines bmnch off from tho 
platfunn in front of tho Dcir, none ap- 
neam pnu'ticublo sitvo that up whit^li 
lliu stuiruiufu hits buun liuwu. In 
many nlooes wo observe, in p:oing 
down, onineli ravines and clefts in 
the mountain, some of tliom partially 
excavated to alTord a passage, pro- 
bablv, to unexplored tombs or temples. 
Much still remi^ns hero for future ex- 
plorers; and perhaps some zealous 
antiquary will one day be repaid for 
extra toil, by bringing to light inter- 
esting monuments of former ages. 

The Western Cliffe*— On emerging 
from the glen leading from the Deir, 
we have the valley on the 1., and the 
western range of clif& on our rt. 
They are lofty, irregular, jagged masses 
of sandstone, dotted nearly all over 
witli the dark openings of caves. 
Tliese are not so tasteful or so 
highly ornamented as those on the 
opposite side. After walking some 
distance south we reach tho entrance 
of a sublime gorge, into which the 
little rivulet of Wudy Musa winds. 
Its ragged sides are filled witli caves, 
many of tliem apparently more ancient 
tlian those in tho muui valley. Their 
style, too, is dilTeront — resembling 
pxiiiiitive dwellings for the living, 
rather than sepulchres for tlio dead. 
This ravine deserves to be explored, 
if it were only to solve the mystery of 
the streamlet, and to see whether it 
falls into a cave in the heart of the 
mountains, as the Arabs maintain, or 
whether it finds a narrow track thix>ugh 
Uio ridge into the 'Arabidi. It is no 
easy tsuk, liowever, to advance fur into 
tliis glen. Oleanders spread out their 
branches till Uiey touch the cliffs on 
each side ; and tangled shrubs, creep- 
ing plants, and tamarisks, combine to 
bar the passage. Hugo fissures and 



chasms, filled with verdure, bmnch ofi:* 
on each side, and are found as imprac- 
ticable as the mam ravine. Still a few 
Bedawy pioneers, with a hahlinfiiah in 
prospect, would soon open a way until 
the clifis themselves stopped them. 

Hie Acropolis. — On the I. of tlio 
entruneo to this ravine is an isolatctl 
ficak, supposed by I^iborde to bu iUo. 
Acropolis of tho ancient city. 'iMio 
site IS (M)ninianding, und being S()|Mi- 
riitcd from Uio neighlxmriug liills by 
impossublu gorges, it wiis doubtU^^H 
deemed impre^ntiblo. Vestiges of 
foundations and buildings still exiht 
on the summit. Along its base runs 
the wady by which travellers from tho 
south generally enter tho city. 'J\» 
tho features and tombs of this wudy 
I have already referred. One tomb 
only^ is deserving of particular note. 
It is on the side of the cliif nearly 
opposite tho ruin called Ku8r Far'on. 
It is unfinished, and we Icam from it 
the mode in wliich the arcliitccts of 
Petra wrought. They reversed tho 
common process, commencing their 
work from tlie top. Here the capi- 
tals of the columns and architmvo 
aro finished; but all below is one 
solid block of natural rock. 

The Soutitern Acdivities. — To com- 
pleto our circuit of this strange city 
we must ascend tho steep aei^ivity 
which rises I'ram tho base of tlie 
Aerojx)lis. rroceeding towards tlui 
S.K., wo observe on the left a solitary 
column, tho only remnant of a largo 
temple, whoso prostrate ruins lie in 
the dust around it This eolunni luus 
received a name from the Arabs which 
tmvellers will do well not Ut ro)ic!af 
or perpetuate in their writings. 'The 
cliff we now approach, and whicli 
shuts in tho valley on tho S.K., is cu( 
up into numerous peuks by clefts and 
ravines. In several of these are ex- 
cavated chambers, tombs, or temples, 
well worthy of a visit. High up in 
one gorge is a little platform formed by 
the erection of a strong wall between 
the cliffs, now in ruins. Here on tlio 
left is a singular facade, having four 
semi-oolumns, supporting a low pedi- 
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inoiit; between tlio columns ore two 
'windows, find thrco niches with tlie 
remains of statues. The principal 
chamber is 40 ft long by 30 ft. wide, 
and behind it is a smaller one with 
nrcJiod niches in the walls. Directly 
facing this structure we observe two 
or three irregular openings in front of 
a cliflF; entering by one of these, we 
suddenly find ourselves in a large and 
handsome hall, wlioso walls are adorned 
with 14 fluted semi-columns support- 
ing a rich entablature. Between the 
columns are niches, with grooves over 
them, apjmiently for receiving oma- 
niontH or inscriptions. 

Farther up this gorge is another 
massive wall. Near it a staircase, hewn 
in the rock, leads up tx) a Doric tomb, 
from which we gain the siunmit of tho 
hill. Iloro arc sevenil ileep rescrvoii-H 
for tho colh'ction of min-water ; one of 
them is 80 ft. long, ])y 20 ft. wido and 
20 ft. deep; anoUirr, seemingly in- 
f.endod for an open temple, has two 
rows of niches in its walls. Not fjir 
fiT>m this, on tho brow of another 
ravine, is a spiral staircase hewn in the 
rock. In fact, this whole hill is filled 
with curious and interesting excava- 
tions, both on the eastern and western 
sides. On tho summit aix) the foun- 
dations of a large building, apparently 
a fortress ; and below it is a pyramid of 
rock, past which a long staircase de- 
scends to tho front of the theatre. 

TJie Bums of the City. — Having com- 
pleted our circuit of the cliffs, we are 
prepared to examine such remains of 
domestic or public architecture as still 
exist. A single glance at the heaps 
of hewn ston(>s, broken columns, and 
mounds of rubbish, that cover tho 
valley, is snflicicnt to show that every 
fivailublo S])ot was once occupied by 
buildings; but all aro now prostmte, 
save ono or two fiagments on tho 
banks of tho rivulet. Knicring tho 
valley once moro through tho mvino 
from tho theatre, wo olmcrvo that tho 
bed of the stream is skirted by strips 
of level land ; N. and S. of which the 
ground rises into low irregtilar mounds; 
while behind these, a quarter of a mile 
from tho brook in both directions, is a 
steeper and longer ascent to higher 



torroccs. It woa this lower tract, about 
half a mile sqptre, which formed tho 
site of the ancient city. 

Tho first building we come to^ in 
proceeding along tho 1. bonk of tho 
stream, is a temple whose fallen 
columns and prostrate walls now strew 
the level ground, lying as they fell. 

Nearly opposite this ruin a wody 
comes in from the N., which was once 
spanned by a bridge now a heap of 
ruins. Farther W. the banks of tlie 
stream aro confined by strong walls, 
and appear to have been formerly con- 
nected by a continuous arch, so as to 
afford adflitional building-ground. Wo 
now observe distinct tracos of a paved 
road leading through tho fragments of 
a triumphal arch to tho principal ruin 
of Potra, Ku&r Far' An, "Diarnoh's 
Puhu?e." Tho stylo of this strtictnro 
shows a corrupt taste, and its execution 
unskilful workmen. The walls are 
in gooil preservation, but tho portico 
is ncairly gono. 

This is all that remains of the city 
of Petra. It is strange that the most 
enduring, the most beautiful remnants 
of this great city are its " Tomlis." But 
many of the rock-hew^n tombs have 
likewise disappeared. Tho close ob- 
sei-ver will see how time has eaten 
away, and is still eating away, tho 
difi's tliemselves. Fragments of stucco 
ornaments, shallow recesses, and little 
niches, are now seen on • the faco of 
many a rock, which were evidently at 
one time witliin excavations. The 
rock is very soft, so much so tliat in 
many places a finger will bring down 
whole handfuls of sand. What effect, 
therefore, must tho storms of long cen- 
turies have had upon it I While gazing 
up(m tho wilderness of ruins, and tho 
duvnstation time has made on monu- 
ments that might woll lie deemed im- 
perishable, who can fail to recall tho 
words of 8cripturo ; and who can hcsi- 
tiito to l)cnr ti'stimony io their truth? — 
*' Thorns shall come u|) in her palaces, 
nettles and brambles m the fortresses 

thereof When the whole earth 

njoiccth I will make thee desoluto 
.... Thou slialt be desolate, O Mount 
Seir, and all Idumea, even all of it 
Thussaith tiio Loid of Hosts, 
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They shall build and I will throw 
down .... Tliy tcrribluneas hath de- 
oeivQd thee, and the prido of thine 
heart, O Uiou tluU dtoelleal in Ifie cUfU 
of Ute rock, tliat holdust tlio lieight of 
tiie hill; thoiii^li Uiou Bhouldst niiiku 
th^ uost OS higli lu tho cuglo, I will 
bring thee down from thcnco, snith tlio 
Lord. AUf), Kdom ahall bo a desola- 
tion ; ewtry one iluU goeUi hij it sludl be 
' attonUtietl" (luui. xxxiv. 13; £zck. 
zxxv. 14 ; Aful. i. 4 ; Jcr. xlix. IC, 17.) 

Original object qftiie Roc3c Structures 
of Petra. — There m a question which 
will naturally force itself on the mind 
of every tlioughtful traveller who exa- 
mines l*utra. These countless cxcti- 
vatif >ns which one meets with on every 
clili^ in every ravine, in the most retired 
recesses of the mountain glens, on the 
most prominent points round a crowded 
city — are they all tombs? If so, 
then tlie houses of the dead far outnum- 
bered those of the living. There can 
l>e no doubt that many of them were 
tombs, or at least became so— those for 
instance in the upper part of Wady 
Mftsa beyond the Sik, and in the mvine 
around the theatre. There can be 
little doubt, too, that some of them 
were temples — such as the Khuzneh, 
tiie Deir, and one or two of the monu- 
ments in the eastern cliiT. Lut thure 
can bo us little doubt tliat very many 
of the excavations were originally in- 
tended for dwellings. In the ravines 
and clifTs around the Acropolis, and in 
tho N.£. and S.E. angles of the valley, 
are many chambers that in no way 
resemble tombs, but are just such as a 
primitive people would consti-uct for 
liabitations. The natui-e of the i-ock, 
and the form of the cliffs, mode exca- 
vation an easier work than erection; 
besides the additional security, comfort, 
and permanence of such abodes. Most 
of these diambers have closets anil re- 
cesses suitable for family uses, and 
many of them have windows in front, 
certainly superfluous in a tomb. May 
it not be that, when aitihitccture be- 
came fuKhionable among the inliabit- 
ants of Mount Seir, tlu;8e caves weif) 
aljuiidoiuHl by llu^ir owners for oiili- 
nnry houses, and then afterwards al- 



tered within and ornamented without, 
so as to serve for mausoleums and 
&mily tombs? This theoiy would 
account alike for their vast numbers, 
and for tlie great contiust botwuen 
the exti:rior and interior of nmny of 
them. It is in some measure corrobo- 
rated, too, by history. The abori<j[iiies 
of this whole region weru cidled Ilorim, 
that is " dwellers in caves." They were 
expelled by tlie descendants of Esau ; 
but in many (uirts of Scripture such 
expressions ara used in speaking of 
Edom as would lead us to conclude 
that Esau's ])ostcrity lutd not meruly 
taken i)03session of the country, but 
also of the dwellings, of their prcde- 
cessora. Jeremiah and Obudiah both 
speak of them as dwelling in the clefts 
of the rocks, and making their habita- 
tions high in the cliffs, like the eyries 
of the eagles. (Jer. xlix. 10 ; Obad. 3, 
4.) And Jerome, in his commentary 
on the latter prophet, observes that 
the whole of Edom, from Eiouthero- 
polis to retro and Aila, was iilk^l 
witli caves used qs dwellings. It 
would Ik} most intcrcsting for some 
coniiK)tent autitpiarian to devote a few 
months to a minute and full examina- 
tion of the monuments of Petra, and 
to a comparison of the different styles, 
with a view both to d(>tennine tlieir 
relative age and their original objeet. 
There can Ixi little doubt that many 
imiK)rtunt facts would thiLs U) uacvi- 
tained, illustrative of the antitinitieH, 
tho history, and the customs (if the 
former occupants of this singular city. 
It might perliaps be found that tlu: 
commercial Nabathojans were the first 
who introduced buildings into Petru, 
and the first also w'ho began t<i 
ornament the exteriors of the excava- 
tions. It must at once strike eveiy 
visitor, that, with one or two excep- 
tions, there is no chai*acteristic differ- 
ence in the internal arrangement of 
these cliambers; some ai-e smaller, 
some larger ; but nearly all are simple 
and uniform in plan, and without or- 
nament. The fa9adcs alone appear to 
be of different ages, and they indicat 
tli(i pro;rri;sH of archite(*ture fn)in lui 
(;arly and simple to a laU;r and ninm 
ornate style. They are also, in ni:niy 
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i?i8tnncc8 wholly diBproportionod to the 
interior. Would not these things seem 
to fiivoiir tlio HUppoHition that the czca- 
vnlioiiB thcmBolvrs are aenerally of re- 
mote antiquity, nnd prooably the work 
<»f tlio Horira nnd their Hucccmors, 
Mic l^Momitcs; while the exterior oma- 
nicnts, with tJio buildings of the city, 
wnro added by a distinct race, who, 
fnnn their intercourse with more ix)l- 
ished nations, were led to renounce the 
simple habits of their predecessors? 
At any rate, there can Iw little room 
for doubt that the simple type of the 
rofk-ehaniber was borrowed by the 
Nabathfloaus from a much older people, 
and from specimens existing in this 
valley. 



EXOUBSION TO MOURT HoB. 

Pew will wisli to leave the rock-city 
of Edom before making a pilgrimage 
to the time-honoured tomb of the great 
II(»brew High-pricst. It may involve 
tho f)aymciit of a few extra piastres ; 
but what matter? Better |iny with a 
good grace — ^undor protest if you will, 
though the Bedawy cares little for 
that— than leave the place for ever, 
disappointed and indignant The very 
diiliculties that deterred g^at men 
serve only to stimulate curiosity ; and 
to make us in tliis respect at least 
greater than they. Poor Burckhardt 
had to rest contented with sacrifichig 
his kid in sight of tho tomb; and 
Rfibinson was driven back by main 
fcirro by tho stem old "Father of 
Olives.*' Some have managed to steal 
a march on the wily guardians of Fctra 
by making a hurried visit to the place 
iKjfore entering the city : this can easily 
1)0 done ; but on the whole it is perhaps 
more satisfactory to select a couple of 
sturdy guides, and to make the excur- 
sion in all form. 

Ascending the ravine from tho south- 
eastern angle of the valley, we reach 
in about half an hour the plain called 
SutCih IIar(in, which skirts the base of 
lilount Hor. Grossing this towards 
the S.K. side of the peak, wo find a 
path winding up to tlio summit. Tlie 
ascent from the plain must be made 



on foot, and occupies about an hour. 
It is neither diflScult nor daDgeroai, if 
the proper trock bo followed, for fai tlio 
steeper portions mdo steps aid the pi!- 
grim. Not far from the summit is a 
little platform, from which the oentnd 
and culminating peak riaes in broken 
masses, giving a peculiar chaiader to 
the mountain, liko 

' EmlMttled tmren raised bj NaCinVi hu^' 

A deep cleft in the rock opens a wav to 
the top. A little way up are the opemngs 
to subterraneous vaulto with rounded 
arches, nearly similar to those in front 
of the tomb in the eastern cliff of Fotnu 
From hence a staircase leads to Uie 
narrow platform on which the tomb 
stands. 



The Tomb, as it now stands, is oom- 
parotivoly modem ; bat it iS composed 
of the ruins of a more ancient and im- 
posing structuro. Some small columns 
an built up in tho walls, and fnig- 
mente of marble and grauito Ho scat- 
tered around. Tlio door is in Che S.W. 
comer. An ordinary cenotaph, snch as 
is met with in every part of the East— a 
patohwork of stone and marble — is tlie 
only thing in the interior. It is covered 
with a ragged pall, and garnished 
with the usual accompaniments— old 
shawls, ostrich-eggs, and a few beads. 
Near the N.W. angle a staircase leads 
down to a dark vault, partly hewn in 
the rock. Visitors desirous of explor- 
ing this grotto would do well to have 
lights iit readiness. Tlie real Tomb of 
the High-priest is here shown, at tlio 
far end of tho vault It was formerly 
guarded by an iron grating. Tho date 
of tho building is at least prior to the 
time of tho Cmsadcs, for the author 
of the 'Gesta Franconim' mentions 
that in the time of Baldwin (a.d. 1100) 
an expedition was mode in vaUem 
MmjBi, •• to Wady Mftsa ; - and that 
there, on the summit of a mountain, 
wns an omtory. Fulcher of Ghartres, 
who also gives an account of the ex- 
pedition, savs he saw the chapel. It is 
hichly probable that the spot was 
held sacred by the Ghristians before 
the Blohammedan conquest. 
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The Tiew from the summit is gmnd 
Far away to the N. and S. strctchus 
a "howling wildorncss" of jagged 
summits, of every shape and form, 
like the ruins of a mountain dmin. 
Along its wosioni sido runs the 
'Ambah; hoyond it are the Ixiru 
wliito ridges and wide cx|)unso of the 
desert of Ulh ; while further yet, blue- 
tinted and m(ilting into the sky on 
the horizon, are the hills of Palestine. 
Towanls the K. is the limestone ridge 
of Edom, with smooth rounded summits 
and gently sloping sides. Petra is hid 
in its rooky nest ; but the gniceful out- 
line of the Doir is seen on tlie N.E. 

Few spots in Bible lands are so 
interesting as this, because few are 
so precisely identified. The conspicu- 
ous mountain — emphatically the Hor 
(''Mountain") — on the borders of 
Kdom (Num. xx. 23); the narrow 
summit; the ancient and unbroken 
tradition — all tend to remove doubt, 
and establish the fact tliat hero indeed 
Aaron died. 



ROUTE 4. 

TVmk TO IIEDBOM, BY KEBAK AND 
TU£ DEAD SEA. 

Petra to M'aan 5' 

Bhobek (Mount Boyal) .. .. 7 

Qh^XTdndei (Arindda) „ .. GO 

Buscm^h (l?osra/») .. .. .. 8 

Yjfink {Kir-Moab) 12 

Bttins of i^bar 4 30 

Bait-hills of Usdum 5 

M'aSn(Afaon) 14 .50 

Kurinul(Contt€l) 20 

El-Khulil (Ukbbon) .. ..3 

Total 60 40 

Enterprising travellers will probably 
wish to avoid the beaten track, and 



take a new route to Palestine. This is 
easy enough if they oxxa porsuado their 
Arab escort to go with them ; for tho 
desert is wide, and objects of interest 
are not wanting. I Hhail t^kotuh in 
outlinu a route which couihiues some 
geographical and antiquarian resoiirch 
with tt grxxl dasli of adventuro; and 
affords at tho samo timo a fiiir oppor- 
tunity of mivking tlio aoqnuintancu of 
some other tribes of Bedawfn. 

A short march of some 5 hrs. over 
the eastern mountain ridge of Edom, 
and down the easy slope to the Ara- 
bian desert, brings Ud to M'aan, a 
village of about 1000 Inhab. ; and ono 
of the chief stations on the Syrian IIilj 
road. There are hero seven diflferout 
clans, all of Syn'an origin, combined 
together to trade with tho Beduwin 
and Mohammedan pilgrims. There is 
little of antiquiiriun interest suvo a 
half-ruined castle of the ago of tlio 
Khalifs ; but tliis is doubtless the scat 
of the Maonites, a tribe whicli, in con- 
nexion wiUi tho Amalokites, warred 
with Israel (Jud. x. 12). 

Leaving this desert village, we turn 
K.W., enter again tho mountains of 
Edom, and after 7 hrs. travel reach 
the large and strong castle of Shobek, 
probably the Mona Regalia of tho cru- 
saders. It is about G hrs. distant from 
Petra. The castle stands on tho top 
of a hill, and is in tolerable preserva- 
tion. A massive iron door admits to 
tho interior, where some 400 Ambs 
find a safe retreat. There are hero 
the ruins of an old church, with a 
Latin inscription over the great door, 
of tho era of the Fmnk kings of 
Jerusalem. The view from the walls 
is very extensive, embracing the whole 
mountain region from the 'Arabah to 
tho desert. 

Procee<Ung northward, on ascending 
from the valley in which the hill of 
Shobek stands, we observe a Boman 
road, the pavement of which is in 
many places cntin;, and some of tlio 
milestones are standing. Along this 
wo advance, enjoying a wide view 
over tho desert ))lain to tho right. 
Tho littj routo is visible — a lung white 
line extending N. and S. fur as the eye 
can see. We are now in tho track of 
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Jrby nml Mangles; tlicy went south- 
wnnl on Uicir jicrilouB journey to Petro. 
linrckliardt's ronto vma among the 
mountains further west. 8till follow- 
ing tho lino of tlio lUiman .rond, wo 
reach Ghtlrandcl in G lira. Tlio mins 
aro pretty extensive, covering tho 
siilo of a hill. In tlio centre aro two 
lines of columns, a few of which aro 
standing. Tho placo is completely de- 
serted; but in tho oarly centuries of 
our em, cro Mohammc<lanism had yet 
depopulated the land, it was a prosper- 
ous city, and the seat of a bishop. Its 
iinmc Arindeila is found in the ancient 
* Notitias.' 

At 3 hra. N. by W. of Ghttrttndcl is 
the small village of Buseiroh {** Little 
Busrah"), whicli, probably, occnpies 
the site oiBotrah^ the camial of £dom. 
Tho name calls to roina tho beautiful 
])assage in Isaiah (Ixiii. 1) : '* \Vlio is 
this tluit Cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozmh? This 
that is glorious in his apparel, travel- 
ling in ttio greatness of his strength ? " 
No n'mains of aiitiipiity aro visible. 
Tho villngo is jxwr, coii8i»ting of about 
50 wretched huts, and having on tho 
top of the hill on which it stands a 
strong fort, whoro tho inhabitants take 
n^fngo in times of danger. Tho Roman 
road runs about 1 m. on tho E. side 
of it. 

IHifileh, ono of tho largest villages 
in tliis region, is 2 J- hrs. N. of Buseireh. 
It contains, according to Burckhardt, 
about COO houses ; and its sheikh is tho 
nominal chief of tlie whole district of 
Jcbel, comprising tho northern section | 
of Edom, and corres^ionding to tho 
Gdxylitis of Josephus, and Gebalene 
of Eusebius. Tufilch stands on tho 
declivity of a mountain, and has 
numerous fountains, whose waters 
unite below, and flow into the 'Arabah 
through Wady Tufdch. This is doubt- 
less tho site of Toplid of*Deut i. 1 ; 
and this identiflcatiun in t\ great mea- 
sure explains one of the most diflicult 
goograpliical questions in tho Ohl 
Testament: "These Ik) the words 
which Moses spake unto all Israel on 
this side Jordan, in tho wilderness, in 
the plain over against tho Ko<l Sea, 
between raniu andTop]ie1,au(lTialni:i, 



and Ilazoroth, and Dizoltab." Tho 
plain hero mentioned is in Hobraw 
Arabah, and corresponds in reality, ns 
well as in name, with tho valley of 
'Arabah. Thereforo, whan tho Is- 
raelites wcro in tlio plains of Moab 
oppodto Jericho, they ore spoken of as 
Ixiing in tlio Arabah ''over against 
the Ued Sea," that is, in the part oppo- 
site to tho Red Sea, or towards tho 
other end of tlio plain from that ica ; 
and this "AmbiUi" is properly do- 
scribed as lying between Parui on 
the ono side (westward as wo know) 
and Tophd on tho other (eastward as 
wo now also see). 

Kbrak, KiR-MoAB (Pop. 8000). This 
ancient city is the next stage of import- 
ance, 12 hrs. from Tufilch. On our 
wav to it we pass through the small 
villages of Aimeh (1} hr.), Khanzirch 
(5| hn.), 'Orftk (1} hrs.). and Kethe- 
rabba (1 hr. 4 min.). Kcrnk is a site 
of great antiquity, and of no little 
historical importance ; but its present 
itdiabitants arc as ftumtical, as covetous, 
and as reckless a sot of vagabonds as 
ever jKillutod a country. Burckhardt's 
misfortunes Ixigau here, for ho was 
shamefully plundered by its sheikh. 
Do Saulcy and his companions had tfi 
1>orrow their ransom from a Jerusalem 
butcher ! But the personal insults and 
indignities they were oompellcd to 
submit to were more galling than all 
their pecuniary losses. In noble con- 
trast to tho French •* force " wos tlio 
spirited conduct of Lieut. Lynch, of 
the United States Expedition, who 
with his bravo little band defied tho 
bloodthirsty Bluslems of Kcrok; and 
when threatened by the sheikh actually 
took him prisoner at the gate of his 
stronghold, and conveyed him as a 
hostage to tho shoi*e of the Dead 
Sea. 

Kerak stands on the top of a 
hill, 3000 ft. alK)Vo the Dead Sea. 
Tlie hill is encompassed by deep 
narrow ravines, beyond which ris(« 
loftier mountahiK, shutting it in on all 
sides extrcpt tho W., where a sublimo 
glen descends to tho shore of the 
Dead Sea. Tho city was at ono timo 
Ftrongly rorlifled ; and is Kiill cnclosetl 
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by a lialf-ruinons wall, flankod by 
bovcu heavy towora. Originally thcro 
wore but two cniruQocii, ono ou tho 
N. and tho othor uii tho S. side ; and 
both tunnelled tliiuugh the rock for a 
distance of nearly 100 ft. On the 
western bide Ktunds tho Cittidel, a 
moasivo building, separated from the 
town by a deep moat hewn in the rock. 
It apixiara to bo of the age of the 
cruaaoes. Within it is a church fast 
falling to ruin, on whose walls are 
some traces of rude frescoes. 

Korak is the Kir-MocUt of Scripture, 
remarkable as the only city left stand- 
ing in tho whole laud of Moab, when 
invaded by Joitim kuig of Isiucl. It 
was then saved by a cnicl and tmgic 
act, which is i-cconlcd in 2 Kings ill. 
Kir is mentioned by Istdah (xv. I ; 
xvi. 7, 11). In tlio (Jliald(;o version 
of this pM»pliet it is alivmly called 
by thu niunu it still retains — Keraica, 
lu tho early centuries of our era it 
bocamo a bishopric in the province of 
I^Uxditta Terlia, Tho Orusailers 
Cliptiired it, lepuired or rebuilt the 
fortitications, and, mistaking it lor 
I'etra, established, in a.d. 11U7, a 
Latin bishopric of that name ; the 
name and title remain in the Greek 
Church to the present time. About 
one -third of tlie inhabitants arc Ohris- 
Uans of the Greek rite. 

The people of Kemk are almost 
entirely inuepcndont of the Trnkiiili 
guverumcnt Their strong iMisition, 
nwnbers, and valour make them tho 
actual rulers of a hu'ge district The 
Bedawin both fear and respect them. 
Their hospitality is pix)vcrbial; and 
though tho hiwn is crawdod with 
guests every evening, it is said that 
whou a stranger entera tho gate ** they 
tdinost come to blows witli ono another 
iu their eageiiu»M to have him* for 
tlioir guest." Then) tjualities, pnn 
biiblyjiave gained lor them a juivilege 
denied to every other fdhih in Syria 
-<-thut of hitermarrying wilh the Iknlu- 
wiu. The bride is always bought, and 
consequently not often treated with 
much kindness or aifectifin. If she falls 
sick, and is unable to manage her 
husband's household, ho sends her 
biitik to her father with tho uhunictur- 



istio message—*'! bought a healthy 
wife of you, and it is not just that I 
should bo at the trouble and expense of 
curing her." This is the rule with 
both Christians and Muslcros. Tho 
husband does not even provide dress 
for his wife. She is obliged to apply 
to her own family for the moans of 
appearing decently in public, or clso 
to rob her husband of his wheat and 
barley. Burckhardt relates some other 
curious facts regaiding conjugal eti- 
quette at Kemk. 

2^r. — ^A wild, rugged ravine leads 
down from Kemk to the narrow plain 
at tho 8.12. angle of tho Dead Sen. 
At its mouth (4.) hrs. fixun Keruk) are 
some mounds of rubbish, with many 
largo stones round them : tluiso are 
the ruins i»f /<Mi/', "the little City/' Ut 
which Lot iled iromH(Mlom, and whifli 
was saved for his salw. It was 
mentioned by Isaiah (xv. 5) and 
Jeremiah (xlviii. 31), as within the 
territory of Afrnd>. (Jnder the Uoniuus 
it became a nourishing lown ; and was 
after wai'ils an episcopal sec. It was 
inhabited so late as the 14th eenty. 
In tho mountains that shut in the 
valley of Korak Lot finally took refuge 
with his daughtera, and Jiere, con- 
sequently, was the cradle of tho Am- 
monites and Moabites. (Gen. xix.) 

Wo now tmn southward along the 
feiiile plain that skiits the Dead Sea, 
and, sweeping i-ound its southern end, 
through thickets of tsvmarisk, dwarf 
I>alnis, and reeds, we reiich, in some 5 
hrs., the base of Jebel Usdum, at the 
S.W. angle of the Dead Sea. A very 
remarkable geologicid feature here 
arrests attention. On the left, not far 
from tho beach, rises a narrow, rugged 
ridge of hills, extending N.W. about 5 
m. It is <»nipob(;d of one vant nia.s.s 
of mintrtU tuilt, Ijargo bltM'ks havr 
fuUen down fnun the hill-sides, and art; 
strewn along the shore. Tin's stnuii;e 
ridge may well a(X!ount for the lunisuai 
saltness of the Dead Sea, into whi<;li 
winter torrents and summer stroimlots 
carry large quantities of tho mineral. 
The position of this mountahi serves t'* 
fix the position of tho " Valley of Suit,' 
where the Israelites under David aial 
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Ainnziah conqncrod tho EdomitcsJ 
(2 Rnm. viii. i:j; 2 Kings xiv. 7; 1 
Chmn. xviii. 12). TIiis "Valley of 
Salt" was iinqiU5stional)ly tho upper 
part of tho 'Amlmh. Tho rango is 
now called Khfwhni Usilnm, or Jolxjl 
Uwhun, pmlNihly fnnn Koiloin, which 
lay U} tho N. at no gnvit (lisl4inoo. 

rassing almig tho Ijoho of this ridge, 
having tfio IK^ul Sen on onr rt., wo 
n^u'h in I h. '10 inin. tho month of 
Wiuly Znweirah, a namo not to ho 
confounded witii Zoar^ from which it is 
radically difTcrcnt. Up this we turn 
from tho level strand ; nnd in 1 h. 10 
niin. ]>asH a Hinall Baroconic fortrcKS 
Hituated on tho summit of a chalk cliir. 
In i h. more wo leave tho wady, and 
li-avel for 4 J hrs. N.W., through a 
dreary wilderness. Hero wo reach a 
steep acclivity, liko tho wall of a huge 
terrace, some 100 ft. high. Clamber- 
ing up tho difficult and tortuous patli, 
wc find on the summit a few scattered 
tmccs of former habitations, called 
Zuweiret el-F6ka, " Upper Zuweirah." 
We are now in the **liill country of 
Judfloa." 

After a march of 3 h. a conical hill 
is seen on the left, about 2 m. distant, 
mllcd Tell 'Arod. It mai'ks tho sito 
of tlio ancient citv of Amd, whoso 
inhabitants drove 1>ack the iRraclites 
when tliey attempted to enter Cannnn 
fmni Kadesh. The place was after- 
wards tohilly cl('8tn»y(Hl by JoHhna. 
(Num. xxi. 1, 3.) In 4 bra. moro is 
Tell Ma*in ; its summit crowned witli 
niins, and its sides perforated with 
viVfOM. It dcR<'rveH a visit, as well from 
tho wide and interesting viow it com- 
mands, as from its historic associations ; 
for it was tho native place of tho 
wealthy and churlisli Nabal. (1 Sam. 
XXV. 2.) 

Maon. — On reaching tho summit of 
tho conical hill we look over a for- 
strctcbing panorama, dotted here and 
there with grey ruins, each of which, 
though deserted, has its name and its 
story, for we are now on *' holy ground." 
There on the east, declining towards 
the Dead Sea, is the desert of Judah, 
or *• Wilderness of Engedi ; " bare as 
it Hcrnns to have Incni r>f old, when 



Dayid and bis men took fefiigo among 
the "rocks of tho wild goats.*^ (1 Bain, 
xxi v. 2.) On tho N. alx>ut 1 m. distant 
are the ruins of Carmd (now Knrmul), 
where Nabal bad his shcep-shoaiing. 
(1 8am. XXV.) Farther away is tlio 
littlo tell Zipli, cnumemtod by Joshua 
among tho tfiwns of Jndali fxv. fiTiV 
And beyond it, in tlio uddst o^ tliorioli 
valley of Enlwnllt the eye rests on tho 
b)werH and mi nan 'U of Jlfhrmu On 
tho W. is a wido rolling plain, in which 
may be taken in at one glance tho 
sites of JuOah (Yfltta), An& ('An&b\ 
Kklitemoa (Semft'a), 8oc(ih (Hhuwoikeh), 
and Jaitir ('Attir) ; whoso names, it 
will be observed, have been but littlo 
changed by the lapse of centuries. 
(Joshua XV. 48-55.) 

Carmd, — In 20 min. more we reach 
Kurmul, Uie ancient Garmel. (Josh. xv. 
55; 1 Sam. xy. 12.) The ruins are 
extensive, and some of them of high 
antiquity. They lie along the sides of 
a little valley; the head of which 
forms a semicircle, shut in by rocks. 
In tho centre is a large reservoir sup- 
plied by a fountain. The principal 
ruins are on tho level area to the W., 
and consist of fragments of walls, 
massive foundations, and hca|)s of 
hewn stones. The castle is a curious 
structure ; it occupies a little eminence 
in the centre of the town ; its form is 
quadrangular, ()2 ft. by 40, and 30 high. 
**Tlio external wall is evidently 
ancient; and hns on tho northern 
and western side's a sloping bulwark, 
like Uio citadel in JeruNalcm. Tho 
stones are bevelled ; ami though not so 
large as thoso of the trtwer of Hippicus, 
yet the architccturo is of tho same kind ; 
leaving little room for doubt tliat it is 
tli#work of Ilerod, or of the Ilomans." 
Tho interior has been remodelled at a 
much later age, and now exhibits the 
pointed arch and peculiar masonry of 
the Samcens. Near it are foundations 
of a massive round tower, and there 
appears to have been a subterranean 
communication between the two 
Among and around the ruins are tho 
remains of several churches, showing 
that the city liad at one time a largo 
Cliristian )iopnlation. One of thoKO, 
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nbout } m. S. of tlie castlo, measures 
156 ft. in lengUi, by about 50 in 
bfeadth. On the £. was a chapel with 
a portico ; whilo attached to it on tho 
W. was a largo building, probably 
tho episcopal residence. 

Garmcl was tho scene of the romantic 
story of David, Nabal, and Abigail. 
Hero Nabal held liis annual sheep- 
tthoaritig; and David, who had asso- 
ciated with and protected the shepherds 
of tho ridi man, thought himself enti- 
tled to a sluiro in tlio festival, and sent 
a mcssaf^e to that ciTeci Were a simi- 
lar festival held by some extensive 
Sroprietor near tlie same spot now, 
loro is little doubt but that some 
neighbouring Amb sheikh would put 
in a word as David did. The insult- 
ing answer of the great man; tho 
humble apology of Uie fair Abigail; 
tbo tmgio and yut romantic ooucliuion, 
are too well known to require recital. 
(1 Sam. XXV.) 

In 1 h. 25 min. more we reach tho 
western base of tell Zi^ a few minutes 
K of which lie the ruins of Zipfi, a 
town which has gamed a name in 
sacred history from the treachery (or 
loyalty) of its iieonle, who on two 
occatdous sought to betray David into 
the hands of Saul. (1 Sam. xxiii. lU; 
Xxvi. 1.) In I h. 35 min. after leaving 
Ziph we enter '* Kirjath-Arba, which 
is 

Hebbgn." (ScoKtc.7.) 



ROUTE 5. 

FHTRA TO HEBBON, BT KADESH AlO) 
BEEBSHEBA. 

Petra to 'Aui el-Weibeh (AV 

.(ieB/i) 15 30 

^ufah {Zephath) 

Ar&rah (^roer) 8 30 

Bires-Seba*(2?eera7ie&(t) .. .. 5 

Dhoheriyeh 7 

Hebron 5 



Total 



50 



Travellers usually leave Petra by 
the ravine on the 8. through which 
they enter it Dr. liobinson was driven 
out by the difficult tiuck at tho N.£. 
comer, and crossing tlio plateau called 
Sutuh Beida, "White Terraces," he 
reached tho 'Arabah tlirough the pass 
of Kemela. We shall take the ordinary 
path. 

Leaving Wady Miisa wo ascend 
again to the SutCih Hairin, and skirt 
tho southern Imuc of Mount Hor. In 
2^ h. we reach the summit of the pass. 
Turning now to tho N.W., and leaving 
the rood by which we approached from 
the S., we cross a high )>Uiin, and then, 
passing do^vn through a succession ot* 
wild ravines for some six hrs., wo 
emerge from the mountains of liklom 
on tho valley of 'Ambah. It is hero 
about 12 m. wide, bleak and barren, 
and shut in on each side by nakocl 
mountain ranges. Crossing tho plain 
diagonally, we descend into Wady Joib, 
the dmin of the 'AmUdi, and su) on 
its western bank, where the giiMUid 
begins to rise towards tho bases of low 
limestone hills, a thicket of reeds antl 
rank grass, with a few palms. This is 
'Ain el-Weibeh, tbo most un])ortant 
fountain in the whole region. It is 7 
hrs. from the mouth of Wady el-Milh, 
"The Salt Valley," by which we entered 
the 'Ambah. 

It has been recently ascertained by 
barometrical measurement that the 
watershed of tho 'Aralmh, which is 
nearly in tin- pnndlcl of Velm, 1:ms nn 
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rlcvaiion of 787 ft; and is thus no 
](>H8 than 2070 ft above thn surface of 
iho Dcful Soa. In tlio facn of such 
a fact, it is impossibio to bclicvo in 
any oncicnt connection between the 
Joitlan and the Rod 8oft. But in addi- 
tion to this M. Lartct has shown by his 
geological researches that tho wutcT- 
8hed barrier is coni|xwcHl of calcareous 
stmta, coeval in their present position 
with tho physical structure of the 
whole surrounding country ; and he 
has shown, too, what every observant 
traveller may see for himself, that from 
the direction of tho lateral valleys both 
north and south of tlu^ wat-crsheil, the 
Jordan could never have run into the 
Gulf of Akabah. 

Kadesli-lHirnea. — I agrco with Dr. 
Uobinson in fixing tho site of Kadosli 
at or near 'A in el-Weibeh ; and as it 
was one of tho most important points 
in the journeyings of the Israelites, I 
shall state the few iacts known of its 
history. About 4000 years ago, four 
khigs from Mesopotamia and eastern 
Anibia invaileil ralostinc. It was, in 
fact n fi^id of Arab sheiklis on a 
large scale ; the principal obj(«t Ixiing 
to niak<! rc])ri8:i]s on a few t/)wns that 
had refused the oitlinary ijUafr to th(! 
trilx's of the desert Tin? manuiders 
nian'hed through tho coimtry enst of 
the Jordan, smiting in their way the 
Itejthaini, the Znzini, and the Ilorites 
in Mount Seir, and then crossing the 
'Arabah to Pamn. Wheeling round, 
they came " to En-MislipiU (* tho 
Fountain of Mish]iat'), which is Ka- 
ih^i\'* and, having plund<'re«l the 
AmalekiicH, they marched northwards 
upon the "cities of tho plain." ((jen. 
xiv.) This gives s^ane general idwv of 
tho situation of Kadcsli, and proves 
also tliat it was a noted watering- 
place. 

Tho next mention of Kadesh is in 
the history of the journeyings of the 
Isra(>lites. Tliey left Sinai; encam]ied 
for a time at Jlazeroth ; and tlu^n, 
probably descending to the gulf of 
'Akabah, marclu'd northward up the 
'Arabah to KculesJt, "a city on the 
iittt»rmost border" of Edum (Num. xx. 
10.). Krom hence tho Hpies were sent 



to cxamino tho ''Land of Promiso.* 
and to this placo thoy rotomed with 
th(>ir misrepresentations. Hero tho 

Qle murmured, sajring, ** Whercforo 
the Lord brought us into this 
land, that our wives and our children 
should bo a prey?" And here tho 
Ijord answered m judgment — ^'•As I 
live, all that were numbered of yoa 
from twenty years old and upwards, 
which havo miurmnrcd against mc, 
shall not oomo into the land ; but your 
little ones which you said should be a 
prey, them will 1 bring in." TNum. 
xiv.) Here, too, having attempted to 
forco their way contrary to tlio com- 
mand of Moses, thry woro deflated by 
the Amalokitos, and driven book in 
confusion to Mount Seir. (Dent. i. 44.) 
To tills spot the Israelites again re- 
tivned after an interval of 38 yrs., and 
then l^Iiriam, the sister of Mooes, died, 
and was buried by tho fountain. (Num. 
XX. I.) Tho wators were now insuffi- 
cient for the wants of the people, and 
Moses, at God's command, brought a 
miraculous supply firom the rock. But 
the way in which Moses and Aaron 
executed this command was so dis- 
pleasing to tho Almighty, tluit He 
uttored the Bf»lrmn s(rtit<'iire, " Yo shall 
not bring this congi'egation into the 
land which I have given them." (Num. 
XX.) From this fiinco messengers weni 
Kent to tho king of Kdom demanding 
a jtassage through his f^'rritories to the 
easlern border of Talestint^ on re- 
ceivhig a refusal, tho Israelites again 
turned southward down tho 'Arabah 
towonls Elath. 

"These circumHlances," says Dr. 
Uobinson, "all (xtmbino to fix tho site 
of Kadesh in tho neighlmurhood of 
'Ain el-Weiljoh. There the Isroclitos 
would have Mount Hor (whero Aaron 
died) iHiforo them on the 8.K. ; acniss 
tho 'Arafanh is Wady el-Ghuweir, 
aflbnling an easy and inviting passage 
tlirr)ugh tho Ituid of Edom; in the 
N.W. rises the mountain by which 
they attempted to ascend to Palestine!, 
with tho pass still called Sufah (Zej)/»- 
«<//, Num. xxi. 1-3; oomi). Jud. i. 
17) ; while farther north is the site of 
Arad, whoso inhabitants dix)ve them 
b(wk." 
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• A fatiguing and monotonous rido is 
now bctbro us, over a bleak dosorti 
intersoctod by numerous wadys. Sumo 
wido views aru oblaiucd of tho 'Arubiih 
on tho riglit, down to ilio Hliott^H of 
tlio Dctul Hou. Ill ]irM. wo riNich tho 
pass of HufOh, loiuh'iig up u stoop 
niggod ridgo. Truces of un anciout 
road uro distinguiNhubh) ; Init a ukmIciii 
ouo OH auiinpruvod principtu is grmitly 
ncodcd. Tliuro is uii cosier way a few 
miles to the left through a ravino 
callod Yemen ; but tho jiass of SufCih 
is more direct aud quitb practLcid)le. 
The name corrcsi)onds, as noted above, 
to the Hebrew Zephath, where Uio 
Israelites attempted to force their way 
iuto Palestine. 

In 4^ hrs. more we i^eoch another 
pass called Nukb el-Huzeikah; and 
soon afterwards (v low hill comes in 
sight a short distance on tho left ; it 
is covered with ruins, but they are of 
little uitercst. Its name is Kumub. 

In 2| lirs. from Nukb el-Muzeikah 
tlio rood to Hebron by Milh brunches 
oil* to tho right ; we keep on, however, 
in the old course aljout N.N.W. (wluit- 
ever tho escort may say), and in l.j h. 
reach some ruins with tanks tor iiiui- 
watoi', called Ar'aruh, situated in a 
wady of tho some namo. This is 
doubtless tho site of Ariter, a town of 
tho south <»f Jutlah — one of those to 
wlilch David sent ])urt i)f the spoil ho 
Irnd taken from the Amalekites, in 
rovengo fur tho i)liuider of ZUdag. 
(I Ham. XXX. 2G-28.) 

The country hitherto has been naked, 
monotonous, aud deisolute; chalky hills 
and gravelly vales succeeding each 
other until the eye is weary and tho 
very heart sinks. Now, however, soil 
K'gins to appear on the slojios and 
vcgotation iu the valleys; while muiiu- 
turo fields of grain are met witli at 
intervals. From Kudosh to this place 
wo have been traversing tho Ijordcr 
land l)ctwecn Judjsu and the desert ; 
but here wo enter tho moro favoured 
Palestine. A road from Ar'amh loads 
direct to Milh 2 h., tlio Mohulah of 
Hcripturo, a city of Simeon on tho 
HfMitlic'rn imrder towards Kdom. (Jash. 
XV. 21, 2<i ; xix. 2.) It is snbsequontly 
nutntioned by Jusi'piius us u eusllo of 



tlio Idmna>ans, under tho Grock form 
McUaUia; and it was still an im- 
portant ploeo under tho Humans, being 
tho station of a (,*ohort. Tho ruins 
cover as|Hu;o ulMUit .^ ui. H(|uaru; they 
consist of hetqiH of rough sLouos, and 
ibundutiuns, with a few culunnis. On 
some of the hitter Detm Stiudey dis- 
covei'cd Sinaitic inscriptions. «S hrs. 
N. of Milh is tho village of Si;niiVa, 
stiuiding on a low hill surrounded by 
olive-trees. It contaias foundations of 
massive stones, proving it to bo the 
site of an ancient town, doubtless Fsh' 
temoa (Josli. xxi. 14; xv. 50). Tho 
most conspicuous ruin is tliat of a 
Saracenio tower iu the centre of tho 
village. From Scmd'a to Hebron is 
4 lirs. 

As Beerdtehat one of the most inter- 
esting places on tho southern border of 
Palestine, is only some 10 m. disttmt 
from Ar'urah, it is better to make a 
dc'tour of 5 hrs. tcj visit it, than to 
follow the direct road by Milii to 
H(;bn>n. Tho way leads along AVudy 
Ar uruh till it falls hito Wudy es-Seb'a 
in a1x>ut «! hrs., and then follows tho 
latter to the ruins of Jiir &i'Seb\t, 
** Well of tlie Seven," corresponding to 
BeeraJieha, "Well of tho Oath." AtUii- 
tion is hero fust arr<;sted by two an- 
cient weUs, One of them is 12^ ft. lit 
diumeter, and 44 deep to tho surface 
of tho water. Tho other is smaller. 
They are on the N. bunk of tho wudy. 
Ahmg the rising ground ulxivu th(^ 
wells are heaps of stones, traces of 
foundations, and fmgments of pottery, 
extending over a apuee i m. lung by 
I broad. On the S. side of tho valley 
is a stone wall several hundred feet 
long, amxirently intended to supjKjrt 
tho bank. 

Beersheba is one of the most ancient 
sites 011 record. It took its name from 
tho Wiill Abraham dug, and the oath 
by which ho confirmed ins treaty with 
Abinu'loch. ((jen. xxi. 5M.) Here the 
patriarch planted u grove — a kind oi" 
natuml temi>le in which to worship 
God; here, t<», ho reciiived the com- 
mand U) sacrilie(t Itinac, and from 
hence he ml out to exeeuhi that mis- 
siun. (Uen. xxi., xxii.) Jli.re Jueob 
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nbtftincd l)v fraud his brothor'B birth- 
rlpfht ami fclrasinp; (Glon. xxvii.) ; and 
Ihto bo fifTcrwl ii|) HarrillrcH on HoUing 
out with his family for Egypt. (Gen. 
xlvi.) Hero Bamuol nia<le his sons 
judges (1 8am. yiii.) ; and from hcnco 
Elijah, whnn ho flc<l from Jezcbol, 
wandorcd out into tlio southern desert 
(1 Kings, xix.) And here was the 
lx>rder of Palestine proper, whoso ox- 
tent was reckoned ** from Dau to Beer- 
slieba." This city was occupied by 
the Jews after the captivity (Neh. xi 
27) ; but its name does not again ap- 
licar in history till the 4th centy. of 
our era. It was then a Roman gar- 
rison ; and it became an episcopal nic. 

Wo now turn northward toward the 
hills of JudflBa^ over an undulating 
plain covered with a light soil, and 
affording excellent pasturage. This 
was the favourite haunt of the patri- 
arohs, and over it roamed their flocks 
and herds 3000 yr& ago ; while they 
piU!li(><l tluMr tents by the wells and 
fouiibiins of water, as the Amb tribes 
do still. 

7 lira, from Bccrabolia is the village 
of IJhoheriych, situatetl on the summit 
of finn of the Hr>utlirni liills in the 
•ludah mngo. Thero Is nolliing lifro 
either to interest or detaiu the traveller, 
who will bo anxious to hasten on to 
moro favoured spots. Setting out 
again, and winding through pictur- 
(?squo vales, whoso sides, with the in- 
t(>rvening hills, arc partially covered 
with shrubs and cvcigrccn oaks^ we 
rnxch Hebron in 5 hrs. 



ROUTE 6. 

8INAI TO BEDBOir IHIllSCri 

II. II. 

Oonvent to Jebcl et-Tih, a6ott< 18 

Oastle of Nukhl 80 

*Abdeh (J^&oda) 45 

Ruhaibeh (T^eAo&oeA) .. .. 5 

Khulasah {Elu$a) 2 50 

Bir e&^b*a [BeersMba) . . . . 5 80 

Hebron 12 



Total .. 



118 20 



This route presents nothing of in- 
terest sufficient to repay tho faiigno 
and monotony of the wilderness of 
Tih. Such as wish to visit Sinai onfy 
had better return thence to Ouro, 
varying their route through the magni- 
ficent sooncry of tho peninsula; and 
from Cairo fhree ility% will now bring 
Uicm, viA Alexandria, to Yilfa. I shall 
however, briefly indicate the distancrs 
and the points worthy of spociul note 
on tho desert roiilo. 

])uHrH-itdiiig Wiidy (44h-Shoikh for 
Bomo G hrs., wc l(»vo it and tho Sinai 
group of mountains together, by a 
narrow ravine leading into' the southern 
section of Debbct er-Ramleh. Cross- 
ing this plain in a N.W. direction, 
wo roach in two dayt from tho convent 
the pass of Muroiky, in Jebel et-TSh. 
Scaling the pass wc have before us the 
great desert of Tih, " Wandging." 
The rock of this desert is cretaioeous, 
abounding in fossils of various kinds. 

NukU, 30 hrs. maroh from the Pass 
of Mureiky, is a castle and principal 
station on the Egyptian H&j road, 
half-way between Suez and 'Akaboh. 
It is built on a rising ground amid a 
dreary waste. Tho bare embattied 
walls enclose a court in which are 
some decD wells. Hero the territory 
of tho Tiyftfaah Arabs commences; 
and the Tawareh cannot legaUy take 
travellers farther north. Should 
any of tho former be in the castle, 
it will )h>. liott/»r in innkr an arrengo- 
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ment with thom; but if not, the 
traveller may proceed till he meets 
them. In general it is not difficult to 
satisfy the demands of the Tiyahali. 
Thev insist, of course, upon the ex- 
clusiye right of conducting tmvellers 
ilirough their own territory; but it 
sometimes happens tiiat they permit 
tliu Tawanili lo proceed on payment 
of a fine. 

tSome travellers who wore unable to 
reach Fetro from Akabah have sue- 
roeded in obtaining an escort of Tivit- 
hah. I question, however, whether 
they are so able to restrain the feUahin 
of Wady MOsa as the Alawin are. 

El-'Ahdch, 45 hrs. march, is the next 
station. Here at tiio junction of two 
Wiulys, Ilireln and StTuni, are low 
stone walls apiMirently intended to 
regulate the irrigation of some fields 
formerly under cultivation. A little 
to the K., in the bank of the valley, is 
a largo artificial cavern, probably a 
quarry. On a rising ground near it 
an) ruins of some extent, consisting of 
tlie foundations of an ancient fortress, 
a few fi'agments of columns and entabla- 
tures, and the ruins of a church. This 
is the site of tlie Eboda of Ptolemy, 
marked in the Pcutinger tables at 23 
iCom. m. S. of Elusa. 

In Wady ltijhail)eli, 5 hrs., arc wells 
and tanks ; and on the rising ground 
above it lie the ruins of a large town. 
Its name and history aix) lost ; 1)ut it 
may jjcrhaps indicate the [x^aition of 
tlie well dug by Isaac's servants, and 
called BehoboOi. (Gen. xxvi. 22.) 
From the convent to this place is 
reckoned 9 days by the direct road ; 
but 10 by Nukhl, the way I have 
described. From Kuhaibeh to Gaza 
(Qhu'zzeh) is about 13 hrs. 

At Khmasah, 2 h. 50 min., are ruins 
situated along the northern bank of a 
slmllow valley called Wady el-Kui-m. 
The extent of the ruins, now com- 
pletely prostrate, would indicate a 
|X>pulation in former times of about 
20,000. This is unquestionably the site 
of JClu9a mentioned by Ptolemy, and 
laid down on the Peutinger tables at 
71 Hr»m. ni. S. of Jerusalem. Though 
it boeanic an opiscojial city, it was 



chiefly inhabited by idolaters addicted 
to the worship of Venus. 

Bir es-Seb'a, Beershdxi, 5^ hrs. 

Hebron, 12 hrs. (See Kte. 5.) 

A ride across et-Tih will perhaps 
serve to remove some wrong idoas 
which the traveller may have cntiir- 
tained regai'ding the aspect of an 
eastern desert. "A desert," in the 
ordinary Biblical sense, does not nicuu 
a region of drifting sand, or abboluto 
barn'iiness. The Hebrew word iuidlfni' 
denott^s a [tastonil country ; uiilittetl as 
a whole for cultivation on account of 
its scanty soil and sctircity of water. 
Such is Et-Tih. During the ndny 
season it is covered with a sparse vege- 
tation. Large portions of it, too, wera 
at one time cultivated. Some of its 
vales have a fertile soil whieli even 
now repays Amb husbandly. The 
ruins of towns and villages are scat- 
tered over it, around fountains and old 
wells. In the deeply-cut torrent beds 
and remains of primeval forests, we seo 
evidences of an age when rain was 
more abundant than now. In some 
favoured spots the pastures are still 
abundant, and groves of tamarisk and 
other shrubs fill the vales. 

It will thus be seen that, while com- 
pared with any western land Et-Tili 
may lie called a desert, yet it is not so 
in reality. Even at the present time 
it is capable of supporting immense 
ilocks and h<*rdM; and there can Ik) no 
doubt thut in former nges tiie rahifall 
was greater and pastures more luxu- 
riant. These facts have an important 
bearing on the wanderings of the 
Israitlites. They show that there was 
suilieient food for their ilocks in the 
desert, even independent of mimculous 
agency. 

The bonier land between the hills 
of Palestino and tho " Wilderness of 
Wandering," is called in the Bible the 
Negeb, a nanie which is usually trans- 
lated ** south." Abmham went up out 
of Egypt into the Negeb (Gen. xiii. 1); 
and Isaac dwelt *' in the land of Negdj" 
(Gen. xxiv. 62). It apjienrs to have 
enibracul the whole region lying on 
the southern 1x>rder of Palestine, be- 
tween tho Mediterranean and tJie 
•Aiubah. 
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7. UcbnHi if) Jortmalom. 

Utbivn, cI-Khum ; Tomb of Uio Patriarchs. Mtmrt ;->Pools of Solomotk 



nOUTB 7. 

HKOnUN TO JKUUBALEM. 

H. M. 

Hebron tf) Rnmch 1 

J Wt SQr (iic//4 /nr) 45 

rf)f)lH of Solomon (i;!f/uiffi).. ..3 

llacherH Tomb 10 

MurEliiU 35 

Jerusalem 50 

Total 7 10 

Hebron is ono of tbo most ancient 
eiticd in the world ttiU existing^ and it in 
in this raqxict the rival of JJamoscus. 
There are a few cliapters of doep and 
uacrcd interest in its long history. It 
wii8 built, Miys a sacred writer, *' seven 
years before Zoan in E^ypt" (Num. 
xiii. 22), and those who wish to impress 
UH with a clear iddi of its antiquity 
repeat tliin phniHe. Jhit when was Zoan 
built? 'I'lin Kjjjyptian antiquary n> 
plies, " Seven vcarH aft<»r Ilcibniu ;" and 
this is aliout the most definite reply he 
ran give. It is well, howov(;r, that we 
can prove tho anti<piity of llebi-on in- 
dependcMitly of Egypt's mystic annals. 
Tli(^ original name of Hebnin wns Kir- 
jath-Atid, **Oity of Arba;" w» called 
from Arba, the lather of Analc, and pro- 
genitor of the giant Anakims. (Josh. xxi. 
11.) It atliTwards took for a time the 
name Mamre, doubtless from Abraham's 
friend and ally, Hanu'c the Amorite, 
who in tho patriarch's davs possessed 
it. (Gen. xxiii. 19.) The chief interest 
of the town and neighbourhood orisos 



from thoir having boon so long tho 
favonrito camping-ground of tho pa- 
triarchs, and tliu Hccno o( nomo of the 
most remarkable events of their livK 
Often were these lull-sides qxxsklcd 
with the jQocks of the Ohaldaoan shep- 
herd, whilo his tent was pitched beneath 
" the oak." Here he dwelt when tho 
news was brought to him that Sodom 
was plundered and his nephew Lot a 
captive ; and from hence he set out in 
pursuit of the enemy with his 318 
servants and his allies the Amoritcs. 
Here too, a few years afterwards; *'aa 
he sat in the tent door in the heat of 
the day,'* ho received a visit from tlic 
Angel of the Lord, who, after pro- 
mismg him a son, informed him of the 
approaching destruction of tho "cities 
oi the plain." And hero Samh died ; 
and Abraham bought from Epliron tho 
Hittitc tho only portion of the " J^and 
of Promise" ho could ever call his 
own — tho cave and Held of Bfiu'Ji- 
]K>lah — to servo as a family tr>inb. 
Sarah was first laid in it ; then Abm- 
luim liimwjif ; then iKoac and his wife 
Uebckah ; then lifnih ; and after an 
interval the rniilMihnod Ixidy of Jacob 
was brought up out of Egypt, and Inid 
Ixisido liis fathers. Tiie ** cavo " must 
still be Jiere, for it is one of those mo- 
numents whtcli time does not destroy ; 
and perhaps the very tombs them- 
selves with their sacred ashes arc yet in 
it. The tombs of tho patriarchs wcrc 
known and honoured in Josephus's 
time, who describes them as con- 
stiiictcdof the '* most beautiful marble. 
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And of ozquiaito workmanship." Eu- 
acbiufl, Jerome, and uubsoqucnt writers 
mention tliom in sueli a way as leads 
to tho oonviction that tlio massive 
walls of the ** Ilaram/' now the gi'oat 
attraction of tlio town, really enclose 
tho cave of Mtichpclah. Tliis struc- 
ture was long known as the "Castle 
of Abraham" — u name also applied 
in tlie time of the crusades to tho 
whole city ; and as Abraham is called 
by Moliammedans el-KhtdU, '*the 
Friend," this has become the modem 
name of Hebron. 

When tho IsracUtcs entered Pales- 
tine, Hebron was captured and given 
to Caleb (Josh. x. iJG ; xiv. (>-15 ; xv. 
]}(, M). It wiM aflurwurds assigned 
tfi tho liovites, and constituted one of 
the six cities of refuge (Josh. xxi. 
IMS). Hei-e ]>ivid, after tlio death 
of Saul, established the seat of his 
government, and continued to dwell 
during tho seven ycai:s and a half he 
ivigned over Judah. (2 Sam. ii.) 
XJl)on the return of the Jews from 
Bfibylon, Hebron was rebuilt and in- 
habited; but it soon fell into the 
hands of the Edomites, from whom 
it was rcscncd by Judas ^[aecaba)us. 
After the defeat of tlie Jews at Bother 
in A.D. 135, thousands of the captives 
were brouglit here by tlie Eomaos and 
sold into slavery at tho oak beside 
Hebron. In a.u. 1167 the city was 
made by the crusaders the scat of a 
Latin bishopric, and continued so, 
at least nominally, for about 200 years ; 
but it reverted to the Muslcms in 
1187, and has ever since remained in 
their hands. 

Hebron is situated in a narrow val- 
ley— "the Valley of Kslicol;*' whose 
sides are clothed with vineyards, 
groves of olives, and otluT fniit- 
troes. I^he valley nnis from N. to H. ; 
and the main qutu'ter of the town, 
surmounted by the lofty walls of the 
llaram, lies pai-tly on the eastem slo]>e. 
A littlo to tho N. is another quarter, 
separated from the former by gardens ; 
while on tho western side of the valley 
thoro is f^ small suburb facing the 
llaram. The houses are stone, solidly 
built, llat-roofed, and have each one or 
two Jiltle cupolns, such as are seen 



I in several parts of Palestine, and in 

1 one of tho suburbs of Damascus. 
Tlie town has no walls ; but tho main 
streets opening on the principal roods 
have gates. In the bottom of the 
valley soutliward is the lower " pool," 
— a square tank, 130 lit. on each side, 
and about 50 it. deep, faced with large 
hewn stones. At the uortherii end of 
the main quarter is another pool, 85 
ft. long, 55 ft. broad, and 18 feet (I(^*p. 
These furnish the chief supply of water 
to the inliabitants. They are mani- 
festly of rcmoto antiquity ; and one of 
them, probably tho southern, is that 
over which David hanged tho mur- 
derera of his rival IshlKiisheth. (2 
Sam. iv.) Other antiquititM of very 
qucstiomible authenticity will be sliowii 
to those who care for them — such as tho 
tombs of Abner, and of Jesse, David's 
father; the pi-eciso spot where Cain 
slew Abel ; the red cartli fixnn which 
Adam was made, &c. &c. 

The Cave of Machpdah. — From tunc 
immemorial it has been admitted by 
all sects— Jews, Christians, and Mus- 
lcms — that the Cave of ftlachi)elah, 
tlie Sepulchre of tho Patriarchs, lies 
within the massive walls of the llaram. 
This building overtops all the houses, 
and fonns the one distinguishing fea- 
ture of Hebron, visible from all points. 
It is an oix;ii quodi-angle, 198 ft. long, 
112 wide, and 50 high. The walls 
are consti-ucted of massive stones, from 
12 to 38 ft. in length. The edges of 
the stones are grooved to the depth of 

2 inches, so that the surface of tho 
wall has the appearance of panel work. 
The exterior is further ornamented 
with pilaste>rs, supporting, without 
capitals, a plain cornice. The struc- 
ture is thus unique. Its style proves 
its Jewish origin. The intcriur was 
described siuno sixty years ago by u 
S|)anish rcnegade who assumed the 
name of Ali Boy. A fuller account 
of it has been given recently by Dean 
Stanley, who accompanied the Princo 
of Wales in his visit to the Harara in 
1802. His account bos Iwn supple- 
mented by Mr. Fergusson, and more ixj- 
ceutly by the Marquis of Bute, who was 
couduclcd through tho building in 18UG. 
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1. is the enclosed chapel and iomh of ; 
Jncob, and on the rt. that of Leali. 

It is not affirmed that these chupds 
contain the real tombs of the patriarchs. 
The shrines and cenotaphs iiave con- 
sequently little interest. It is Much- 
i>olah — the cava itself, in which the 
bodies were laid, and which, beyond 
all possibility of doubt lies beneath 
tho platform — it is this which forms 
the real object of attniction. Unfor- 
tunately its gales still remain scaled 
to all the infidel world. Whether tho 
Alublems tliemselvcs ever enter now 
is uncertain. Itabbi Benjamin, who 
visited Hebron in the 12tli century, 
ailirms that ho entered it and saw 
the real sepulchres of the patriarchs, 
big^or Pierotti, who appears to have 
obtained admission during his resi- 
dence in Palestine says : — ** The true 
entrance to the patriarch's tomb is to 
be seen close to the western wall of 
the endosui'e, and near the north-west 
corner. It is guarded by a very thick 
iron railing, and I was not allowed to 
go near it. In the court opposite the 
entrance of the mosque there is an 
opening, tlnrough wliich I was allowed 
to go down for tliree ste|)6 ; and I was 
able to ascertain by sight and touch 
that the rock exists there, and to con- 
cludo it to be about Ave feet thick. 
From the short observations I made 
during my brief descent, as also from 
tho consideration of the cast wall of 
the mosiiue, and tlio little information 
1 extracted from tho chief santon, who 
jealously guards the sanctuary, I con- 
sider tliat a part of tlie grotto exists 
under tlie mosque, and that the other 

{Nvrt is under the court, but at a 
owor level than that lying under the 
mosque." 

As yet we know no more of Mach- 
pelah. Muslem prejudice has hitherto 
successfully resisted all attempts to 
penetrate the cave itself. One thing, 
however, is certain : — " The double 
cave '* (such is tlie meaning of Macfi- 

{iclah) in which the patriardis were 
>uried is beneath this venerable struc- 
ture, and it has been guarded with the 
utmost jealousy from the earliest ages. 
It is not only possible, but highly pro- 
bable, that some i-emnins of the patii- 



archs, especially of the embalmed body 
of Jacob, still lie in the tomb. Tho 
tomb id undoubtedly accessible to tho 
guardians of the mosque ; but whether 
they venture to enter is very doubtful. 
The day may not bo far distant when 
the mystery will bo completely solved. 
Hebron is one of tho four " holy 
cities" of the modem Jews. A little 
colotiy clusters there rounil the sepul- 
chre of their gruit ancestor. They are 
not pennitteii to enter the ilarani; 
but iimvo is a part of tho exterior wnll, 
beside the siairciwe, where the natural 
rock is visible, and this the Jews 
approach and kiss as they do the ** place 
of wailing " in Jerusalem. 

The population of Hebron is vari- 
ously estimated at from 5000 to 10,000, 
including some 400 Jews. The Mus- 
lem inhabitants are turbulent and 
fanaticid, and the tmveller requires to 
be on his guard, especially when ho 
approaches the Haram. Water-skins 
and glass trinkets are manufactured at 
Hebron; and the staple pi-oducts of 
the surrounding country are grapes 
and olives. The vines of the valley in 
which the tovm is situated, — "the 
valley of Eshcol " (Num. xxxii. 1) ; 
Deut. i. 24) — are among the most luxu- 
riant and productive in Palestine. 

Nearly two miles distant from tho 
town, up the valley to tho N.W., is the 
large terebinth known as " Abraham's 
Oak." It stands (piito alone in tho 
midst of vineyards, and as the ground 
is smfXith beneath it, and a well of 
gooil water not far distant, it forms a 
good camping ground. It is too far 
from the town, however, for such as 
can only remain a short time. It is 
a splendid tree, measuring about 23 ft. 
in girtii ; but it has no marks of that 
high antiquity which tradition would 
give it. It is, however, the last repre- 
sentative of the oaks of Mamre, under 
whose shade Abraham communed with 
his Creator, and received angels as his 
guests. 

We are now on holy ground. Every 
footfall is upon soil trodden by patri- 
arch and prophet ; every view the eye 
rests on was seen by Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, by Samuel, David, and So- 
lomon. The cities thoy built, or dwelt 
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ill, arc gniio ; but tUo foiiturcs of nature 
iiiinain unchanged — tlio mountains, the 
valloys, the fountainR, tho rocks, are 
all hero. It is tliis wliich gives such a 
(loc|) and lasting interent to Palestine. 
\V(i follow the ancient road to Jeru- 
Halcin. It is still ^vc'11 enough doflncd, 
but Kadly out of r(;[Kiir. Tlio Romans 
— those royal roadmakers — appear to 
liave given it the last touch, but such a 
ehango has taken place since that 
iiino, that Dr. I&obinson affinncd, after 
a short exiwrienco of it, ** wheels cer- 
tainly never passed hero." This, per- 
haps, is going a little too far. One is 
apt to forget what 15 centuries of ncg- 
](;ct can do even to a Roman roa<l. But, 
rugged though it be, its associations 
make us forget a stumbling horse. 
Along* it Abraham passed on that 
journey of faith to sacriflco his son on 
Moriah. Along it David led his 
veterans to conquer tho stronghold of 
tho J(;busites on Zion. And along it 
(icrhaps tlio Baviour was borne in his 
]iiotJier's arms on the way to Kgynt. 

In 40 min. the vin(;yards and the 
valley of lOshcol aro left behind, and 
wo cntor an open country. On tho 1. is 
a ruined village, formerly inhabited 
by a few Christian fiimilies, who were 
niassacral by tho Musloms. In 15 
min. more a path strikes ofT to the rt. 
to Tekti'a, the ancient Tefcoa. A f(!w 
hundred yds. along it are some massive 
foundations called 

liamet d-KhulU. — This place ouglit 
not to be passed without a visit. On 
ixiaching tlie siiot we observe tho mas- 
sive foundations of two ancient walls, 
one facing the S., 290 ft long, the 
other at right angles, 160 ft. There 
arc only 2 courses of masonry remain- 
ing, each 3 ft. 4 in. high ; some of the 
nUrnvn aro from 10 to 15 ft. in length. 
There are other fotnidations at a little 
distance on the sloix) of tho hill, chielly 
on the N. and £. and fragmonfH of 
mosaic pavement may In; here and there 
seen. On the top of tho hill, 400 yiln. 
N. of the large walls, are srvcml columns 
lying among heaps of hewn stones, and 
a cistern hewn in tho rock. Tlio situa- 
tion is commanding, the view embracing 
a largo section of the southern hill 
country, and a peep at tho western eca. 



Tho Jews of Hebron coll the ruin 
"the house of Abraham/' and look 
upon it as the place whore the patri- 
arch's tout was so often pitohed be- 
neath the oak (or torebintM of Mamro. 
(I may observe that what u rendered, 
in the English version^ "plahi of 
Mamrc," is in Hebrew " oak of Mamre," 
Gen. xiv. 18 ; xiii. 18.) There can 
be little doubt that this is the spot 
mentioned by Eusebins, Jerome, and 
other writers in tlie early centuries of 
our era, as that on which the supposed 
oak of Abraham stood. The wonls of 
the Jerusalem Itinerary seem to be 
conclusive on the point, especially as it 
was written early in the 4th ccnty. — 
" Two miles from Hebron is the tere- 
binth where Abraham dwelt, and 
diggcjd a w(ill under the tree, and 
siMiko with the angels, and prepared 
food. There a basilica of singular 
beauty was erected by command of 
Constantino." A long account of it is 
given by Sozomen in tho 5th ccnty., 
who places it 15 stadia N. of Hebron. 
Adamnanus, in the 7th centy., says 
that " a great church was founded, on 
th(5 rt. hand part of which between tho 
walls, stood tho oak of Mamrc." llie 
tree, it appears, had become an object 
of worship both to Christians and 
heathens. To put an end to these 
practices tho Emperor Constantino 
gave orders for the erection of a 
basilica, and intnisted the oversight 
of it to Eusebius. It is also related 
that this had been long the scat of a 
fair, to which the people resorted from 
far and near ; and that after tlie final 
overthrow of the Jews at Bother, A.D. 
135, the captives were here publicly 
sold as slaves. But though this sito 
answers to tlie descriptions of early 
historians, it is not quite clear what 
wns the original object f»f tho massive 
walls — they may |K)S8ibly be tho re- 
mains of Constnntine'R basilica. 

peswnuliiig the hill on tho N., wo 
strike across to the Jerusalem road, 
and in 30 min. observe on the top of a 
hill, ^ m. to the rt., an old mosque 
with a minaret, called Neby YAnas ; 
behind the summit is the little villogo 
of Hulhdl, standing on tho site of tho 
JTulhiil of Scripture. (Josh. xv. 68.) 
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In 20 min. mora u lialf-ruiiied tower 
with pointed arclios vtands on the 1. of 
the road, and near it, on tho rt., iB a 
fountain, surrounded bv uuuiuivo foun- 
dations and excavated tombs. Tho 
plnco is sometimes caWad Dirweh, but 
the name of ihu tower U ]k;it tiur, 
wliidi suggests at once the BeUi-zur of 
Joshua, mentioned ui connexion with 
llalhul. 

For 8 hours from this place we ride 
through a rtiggi'd but picturesque re- 
gion — now crossing luirrow vnlleys tiiat 
run uwiiy in tortuous coui-scs througli 
tho wildt.rness of Judict^ to the Dead 
8ca ; now ^Missing over broken ridges 
of Jura limi-sione ; and now skii'ting 
tlie base of a higher crown that rises up 
in the line of tho road. The hills are 
covered with dwarf-oak, urbutus, and 
other bushes; tho valleys have here 
and thera a rich soil ; the remains of 
terraces are everywhere seen, giving 
(videnoo of former cultivation : but all 
in now neglected and foi-saken. 

Solomon** Pools, — Having at last 
surmounted a low ridge, we look down 
the rocky sloiie, through fixish and 
frugnuit shi-ubbei'ies, to a broad valley, 
iu ilio midst of wliieh is a large rec- 
tangular building, and to tlie rt., farUier 
down, where the valley begins to oon- 
tmct, are S unmense tanks. These are 
the *' l)oc)]s of Solomon/' now called d- 
Burdk, "the tanks." On descending 
wo find that they are partly excavated 
in tho rocky bed of the valley, and 
jjortly built of largo hewn stones. They 
are so arranged tnat the bottom of tho 
upper pool is higher than tho top of tho 
next, and so wi& the second and tliird ; 
tho object evidently being to eolK^t as 
great a quantity of water as |x)ssible. 
llioir dimensions are as follows : — 

Upper FoU. ^.^^ 

l^ength 38U 

HcpUi, ettNi Olid 25 

IWiulili 5c««i««» 2'W 

M.VHUWI l^^tjifcynj 22^ 

MidMe Pool. 

DlntADce flrom upper jiomI . . . . 160 

length 423 

lleiiUi. liHit cimI :t9 

i<*^..iii. JvttHtena '2'M 



Lutccr Pod, 

J JiiOaiicc IhHU middle puul . . . . 248 

Ix'iigUi 682 

l>?pUi, oast end 50 



Itrciulth 



(east end 207 

(wesiciMl H8 



Tho source from which these iKX)l8 
receive their supplies is a subtermnetui 
fountain in the optai field some disUineo 
up tho valley to the N.W. Tho only 
visible mark is a eii-cular ononing like 
the mouth of a well, genemlly covenil 
with a large stouo. This hole o|m'Iim, 
at u depth of about 12 It, into a vault^l 
chamber, 15 paces long by 8 bnxid. 
Adjoining it is another smaller a]mrt- 
ment ; both being covered with ancient 
stone arches. The water springs up at 
4 different places, from which littlo 
ducts carry it into a basin; and; it 
then flows through a large subterra- 
nean passage to a placo at the N.W. 
comer of the upper pool, liere I ho 
stream is divided, a portion flowing 
into a vault 24 ft by 5, and thence 
through a square duct at the side uito 
tho upper pool. The remainder of tho 
water is earrieil by an aqueduct along 
tho hill-side N. of the p<x)ls, but so 
arranged as to send a portion oft* into 
tho second and third ; it tlicn dcdccnids 
rapidly till it meets the aqueduct issu- 
ing from tho lower end of tho lower 
pool, and runs by Dethlehem in a 
winding courso to Jerusalem. Tho 
object of this complicated system was 
probably to secure a constant supply of 
water for the Holy City — perhaps tho 
temple ; and tliat it might be as pure 
as possible, it was drawn directly fn>m 
the fountain head. AVlien the fountain 
yielded more than wos needetl, tho hu- 
plus (Hissi'tl hito the iiools ; and when it 
yielded too little, it was aiigiueiiied 
from tho ]mx)1h. Another aqueduet 
from tho valley, farth(.r S., bniught at 
one time a HUiioly to the lower pool. 

The antiquity of tliese reservoirs, 
and the aqueducts conneettHl witli 
tlutm, cannot l>e questioned ; and their 
extent, solidity, and distance fniui ihi! 
place they W(Te intended to su])ply 
prove that they could only luivt; been 
eonstructisd during times of pn>M|M liiv. 
Yet wo find no reference either in 
Scripture, or in the writings of Jo- 
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wplinM, U} nny Biicli Rnpi»lirH of water 
licing conveyed to Jerusnlem. Tiicro 
was, however, a city near Bethlohom 
cnllod JCtJiain^ fiO stnclia from Jcruao- 
lem, which, accordinj^ to Joscplius, 
had gnrdcDH and rivnIetR of water, and 
to which Solomon was in the hahit of 
taking a morning drive. From hence, 
say the Rabhins, water was conveyed 
to the temple. The aqueduct, as shall 
bo seen, tcrminntes in the area of the 
Haram, whero the templo stood. 

Etham. — In the narrow valley, a 
short distance below tho pools, is tho 
littlo village of UrtAs, with ancient 
nrins. Is not this tho site of Etham, 
and aro not these the '' pools of Solo- 
mon"? Tho beautiful passage in 
Ecclesiastfjs seems in every way appli- 
cablo to this place : " I mado mo great 
works ; I builded me houses ; I planted 
mo vineyards ; I made mo gardens and 
orchards, and I planted trees in them 
of all kuids of fruit; I made mo pools 
of water f to water therewith tho wood 
that bringeth forth trees." (ii. 4, 5.) 
(For Etham sco below, Rtc. 11.) 

Beside the upper pool is a largo 
building, half castle, half khftn, appa- 
rently of Saracenic origin, now occupied 
by the guardian of tue waters. The 
Jerusalem road passes close in front of 
it, ascends tho N. bank of the valley, 
and winds across an elevated tract 
covered with rocks and bushes. Beth- 
lehem comes in sight here, standing on 
a bold ridge projecting from the moun- 
tains eastward, \ m. from tho rood. It 
is hid by an int<?rvening height em wo 
g(;t opi»oHite to it. On the 1. is a lovely 
valley, enconipnflsed by olivo-groven, 
and having on its wc'steni sIojk) tho 
village of Beit Jdla, where tho Latins 
have erected a largo church and palace 
for the jiatriarch of Jerusalem. 

RttchrTK TimiX). — ^l^roceoding up a 
rocky h1o))o, woolwerve in 15 niin. more 
a small building, surmounted by a dome. 
It is the •* sepulchre of Kachel." llio 
building is modem, but the authenti- 
city of the sepulchre cannot be ques- 
tioned. It is one of the few shrines 
which Muslems, Jews, and Christians 
agree in honouring, and conceming 



which tlicir traditions are identical. 
The narrative in the Bible is simple 
and affecting. It will be read at tliifl 
spot with a new interest '*Thoy 
joiuneyed from Bethel, and thero was 
but a littlo way to come to Ephmth. 
. . . And Rachel died, and was buried 
on the way to Ephrath, which is Beth- 
lehem." The pillar Jacob set up over 
tho grave of his beloved wife wns 
still there in Moses' time. (Gen. xxxv. 
l(>-20.) It has long since been swept 
away, but 30 centuries of sorrow and 
suffering have not been able to sweep 
away the memorv of its site from the 
hearts of Rachel's posterity. Bethle- 
hem is in sight, and Bcarocly a mile 
distant 

Looking back we see Beit Jftla on 
tho rt., about the same distance as 
Bethlehem. Is not this the Zdxah 
mentioned by Samuel, when sending 
Saul home after anointing him king at 
Ramah? "When thou art departed 
from mo to-<lay, thou shalt find two 
men by Rachcrs sepulchre in the 
border of Benjamin, at Zelzah, and 
they will say nnto thee. The asses 
which thou wentcst to seek are found : 
and, lo, thy father hath left the care of 
the asses, and sorroweth for thee, say- 
ing. What shall I do for my son ? " (1 
Siun. ix., X.) 

Passing tho tomb, wo skirt the side 
of a rocky hill; and have a wide and 
wild landscapo of glen and mountain 
on our rt. Bethlehem is a fine object 
behind, occiipjring tho summit of a 
terraced ridge, clothetl with the olive, 
vino, and fig. Its largo convent on 
the cnstom brow roscmblcs an old 
baronial castle; tho aqueduct from 
tiio pools is here dose to tho road on 
tho rt Ascending a steep hill, we 
reach, in half an hour from Rachel's 
tomb, tho convent of MAr Elifts — a 
largo pile of gray masonry surrounded 
by a high wall. In tho surface of a 
smooth mck, opfiosito tho gate, is 
shown a slight depression, something 
like what might bo left by the human 
form reclining on a bed of sand. Here, 
says tradition, the prophet Elijah lay 
down under the shade of an olive, 
weary, hungry, and careworn, when 
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ho fled from Jezebel; und here an- 
gels supplied his Nvauts. 

But the tmvcUcr will now have 
little patience to exuinino the geo- 
logical vestigoH of a mimch;, for Joru- 
fialem is in si^lii. Iliu oyo lint catches 
the white buildings uu Zion ; thou to 
the rt. he sees the dark domes of 
Kubbot es-Suklimli and cl-Aksa, on 
Horiah, and farther still the side of 
Olivet, and the little minaret which 
crowns its summit. A largo portion of 
the city is hid behind the Ilili of Kvil 
Ooansol. 

Descending the easy slope, having 
cultivated fields on the rt. and 1., we 
reach in a few minutes a well in the 
centre of the road, surrounded by some 
rough stones ; it is another tramtional 
spot The " wise men/* when dismissed 
by Herod, wandered thus far in uncer- 
tauity. Stooping to draw water, they 
suddenly saw their guiding star mir- 
rored in the well. The tradition, if it 
has no other claim on oiu: attention, 
serves to remind us that along this 
path the Eastern magi travelled from 
the court of Herod to the new-boun 
Kmo in lictlilehem. Descending a 



little farther, we liave a low blcnk 
swell on the rt., and on the 1. a culti- 
vated plain about a milu long. It 
declines gradually towards the 8.\V., 
termiuatuig in a det^p valley, calle<l 
Wudij d Weril " tht) VuUey of Itosos." 
This is the " plain of Itephaim" where 
David conquered the Philistines. (2 
Sam. v. 18 ; Josli. xv. 8. It is calliHl 
in tlio latter passage "the Valley of 
the Giants.") 

Tlie plain extends nearly to Jeru- 
salem. On advancing we And that it 
is terminated by a narrow rocky ridgii, 
which breaks down abruptly on the 
north side into the ravine of Hin- 
nom. On the rt. this ridge rises into a 
naked ci'o\vn, which has received tho 
name of the Hill of Evil Counsel. 
On its summit are a few ruins, said 
to be those of the country house of 
Caiaphas, the high-priest. Beside these 
stands a lonely and curiously-shaped 
tree, on which, tradition tells us, Judas 
hanged himself. 

Wo now descend the rocky bonk of 
Hinnom, cross the valley, and ascend 
again to the citadel — ^tlie gate is before 
us, and wo enter jKUUbAUSM. 
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1. Pbelihinaby Infobmation. 

§ 1. Hotda, — ^Tlioro aro two hotels 
in Jerusalom. Tlie Mediterranean^ kept 
by Hornstcin, whoHO wifo is a Sootcu- 
woman. It is a largo and oommodious 
house, well sitiuvto(l nctir tho BritiHli 
Oonsiuato, and not fur from tho Doinns- 
cus gate. The reports are fovourable 
of the landlord's civility and attention 
to tho eomforts of his guests. The 
Damascus Hotel, in the street leading 
from tlie Damascus gate to the Church 
of tho Sepulchre, is also a large house, 
and rcoommended for cleanliness, quiet, 
and comfort. The charges are tlie 
tttune in both, at a fixed rate by the 
<lay for board and lodging. Tho rate 
is uuMlcrate ; but complaints have been 
made of long bills for wines and 
extras. Comfortable lodgings may be 
hml at Mrs. Max's, who has a clean 
house in a quiet part of the city. 
Apartments may also be had at the 
new Russian Hospice Outside tlie city, 
and at the Hospice of tho Prussian 
Knights of St John. 

It sometimes happens at Easter, 
which is the Jerusalem season, that 
all these houses aro full, or, at least, 
that the best aportments in them are 
occupied. Hiose who have tents and 
equipage need not consider this any 
great misfortune, as they may encamp 
outside the walls, and perhaps enjoy 
as much comfort as in tho crowcleil 
city. The side of the valley in front 
of tiie citadel is the usual camping- 
ground. A change may be made for a 
day or two to the summit of Olivet, 
so as to enjoy the splendid morning 
views of the city, and evening views of 
the wilderness of Judaa, the Dead Sea, 
and mountains of Moab. 

Although tliero luis been much 
improvement within tho last few years, 
yet the generality of the houses in 
Jerusalem are bad and the rents high. 
Tlio thick walls and vaulted roofs com- 
bine with tlio subtornuioan reservoirs 
nnil porous stone, to make the rooms 
damp Mu\ gloomy. Tho improvements 
whioii have token pliuHi in architecture 
iiro owing entirely to foroigncrs. Tho 
I tent liouses in tho city are tho Hospices 
und Consukktes. 
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§ 2. Money, Letters^ &c. — Circular 
notes and letters of credit aro discounted 
by Mr. Bergheim, banker. Exchange 
is usually lower than at Beyrout, and 
the nominal price of gold hi^er. 
letters may be addressed to the Eng- 
lish C(^insulate ; and if not found thcro 
mo^ bo inquired for at the Frencli Post 
Office. The mails from England and 
France, vid Alexandria, are due on the 
10th, 20th, and 30th of every month ; 
and letters are despatched by the some 
route on the 3rd, 13th, and 23rd. As 
the steamboat arrangements, however, 
are frequently changed, it will be well 
to seek the latest information at tho 
Consulate, or tho offices of Messageries 
Imperiales. 

§ 3. The Consulate is situated near the 
new Austrian Hospice, and about half- 
way between the Governor's palace and 
the Damascus gate. Noel Temple 
Moore, Esq., the Consul, is as well 
known for his courtesy and kindness 
to tmvcllers, as for his extensive and 
thorr)ugh knowledge of tho country and 
jieople. From him authoiitic iiitbrina- 
tlon can always be obtained as to tlio 
state of the roods, and tlie practiuibil- 
ity of excursions to remote, dangerous, 
or mifrequented localities. 

§ 4. English Church. — Divine ser- 
vice, according to tho forms of tho 
Cliiurch of England, is celcbnitctl every 
Sunday in Christ's Churchy on Mount 
Zion, neor the citadel, at 10 o'clock. 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. Uobat, Anglican 
Bishop of Jerusalem, generally assists 
at the service. 



2. TOPOORAPHY ANP STATISTICS OP 

MouEiiN Jeuusaluv. 

§ 5. General ^Ihpography. — Jerusa- 
lem, called by the Aiiibs El-KmU 
(" Tho Holy ") and soinotimcs el-Kuils 
esfi-Slterif (•* Kuds the Noble "), stands 
on the summit of a broiul niouiitiiiii 
ridge, which extends in length from 
tho plain of Esdmelon to tho dissert 
of Bcurshoba, and m breadtli from 
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iho pinins of SliATon ami Fliilistia to 
tho valley of the Jordan and shores 
of tho Dead Sea. Tlio summit of the 
rido^o is broken np into a wildcmcas 
of hlcak limestone crowns separated 
by deep ravines ; so that the whole has 
a dreary and desolate aspect. "White 
rocks pro^icct from tho scanty soil, and 
tho soil itself is almost as white as tho 
rockH, save wlioro a little fountain 
trickles, or a vine stretches out its long 
green bnmchcs, or a dusky olive Hfto 
up its rounded top and casts its dark 
shadow. 

In the midst of tlioso crowns com- 
mence 2 valleys. They are at first only 
gentle depressions in a rocky plateau. 
They both run eastward for a short 
distance ; that on the N. continues in 
tliis direction about 1^ m., and then 
makes a sweep to the S., descends 
rapidly, and becomes deep and narrow, 
with precipitous sides. This is the Val- 
ley of ifie Kidron {2 Sam. xr. 23). Tho 
other, after running about { m. E. by 
S., turns suddenly southward, but in 
less than f m. more it encounters a 
rocky hill-side, which forces it again 
into an eastern course. It now descends 
between broken cliffs on the rt. and 
shelving banks on the 1., until in ) m. 
farther it unites witli tho Kidron. This 
is tho " Valley of Jlirmom" (Josh. xv. 8). 
On the broad ridge between Hinnom 
and the ICidron stands Jerusalem. 
This ridge is itself divided by another 
valley, tlie Tyropceon, which runs with 
a slight curve from tho N.W. to tlio 
S.E., and fulls into the Eidron a little 
above its junction with the valley of 
Hinnom. Of the two portions into 
which the ridge is tlius divided, that 
on the w;e8t is the larger and loftier 
and is tho mount Zion of Scripture, 
that on tho east is Moriah. All around 
tlie site are loftier summits — ^nothing 
approaching to mountains, but rounded, 
irregular ridges, overtopping tho build- 
ings of the city fmin 50 to 200 ft., 
with openings hero and there, through 
which glimpses at the more distant 
country are obtained. On tlio E. is 
the triple-topped Mount of Olives, its 
terraced sides rising steeply from the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat On the S. is 
the so-called Hill of Evil Counsel, 



overhanging tho ravine of Hinnom. 
On the W. the ground aaoends to tho 
brow of Wady Beit Hanina, lomo 
2 m. distant On the N. is tho hill 
Scopus, a western projection of tho rideo 
of Olivet. The words of the Psalmmt 
are thus true, whether we take them 
as referring to the mountain region in 
the midst of which tho Holy Gitv 
stands, or to the higher summits which 
actually encompass it : — 

■* Jernmlcni, nMninUins cnoompam her ; 
JpjiovAH enoompaiMeth his people from 
henoeforth and for ever."~i'<. cxzv. 3. 

Jerusalem stands in lat. 81^ 40' 
N., and long. 35° 18' E. 4rom Green- 
wich : — 

The oity is 33 m. distant in a direct 
line from tho Meditorranean, and 15 m. 
from tho Dead Sea, to which there is a 
descent of no less than 3870 ft. 

The following elevations, taken 
from the recently issued Ordnance 
Survey Map, will best indicate tho 
surface formation of the site and envi- 
rons of the city ; — 

N.W. angle, at Kulat JalM ft. 

highest point of modem city • 2.581 

Jaffa Gate 2.'528 

Armenian Convent on Zion . . 2550 
Tyropooon at S.W. angle of 

Haram 2382 

Platform of Kubbet es-Sukrah . 2435 

Damascus Gate 2473 

Highest point of ridge within 

the city north of Haram .. 2528 

Kidron at N.B.angleof city wall 2300 

„ at Getlisemane .. .. 2279 

„ at S.E. angle of Haiom . 2193 

„ atBirEyftb 1970 

Mount of Olives 2643 

Kidge N.W. of Russian Hospice 26C0 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
elevations, that the summit of tho 
Mount of Olives is nearly 20 ft. lower 
than tho ridge N.W. of the new Russian 
Hospice, whilo it is onljr 73 ft higher 
than Zion. llie top of Zion rises 115 ft. 
above the Haram, that is, the site of tho 
Jewish temple ; while the 8.E. angle 
of the Haram area is about 280 ft. 
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higher than tlio hod of tho Kidron l)o- 
neuth it. Tho fall of tho Kidron from 
tho hridgo at Qothwanuno to liir 
Eyikh (£n-Rogcl), in aoO {t,; whilo 
the taJl of Hinnom from tho Ruadun 
Hospice to tho aumo plooo is no loss 
than 570 ft. 

§ 6. The Modem TTaZlc.— Jerusalem 
is surrounded by walls, high, and im- 
posing in appearance, but far from 
strong. A single discharge of heavy 
artillery would lay them prostrate, yet 
they are sufficient to keep in check the 
roving Arab tribes and tlie turbulent 
peusuntry. They were erected as they 
now stand by Sultan Suleiman in 
tlie year 1542, and they appear to 
occupy the site of the walls of the 
middle ages, from the ruins of which 
thov are mostly constructed. On the 
cabtom side, along tho hvovf of the Vul- 
ley of Johoshaphut^ the section of Uie 
wall a of St. Stephen's Qate is of 
far earlier date, and is constructed in 
part of massive bevellod stones. Of a 
similar character is the south-eastern 
section : these parts form the onclo- 
Buru of Uaram esfi'Sheri/^ tho '* Noble 
Sanctuary.*' Tho circuit of the walls 
is 4326 yds., or nearly 2^ geog. m. 
The form of the city is irregular, the 
walls having many projections and in- 
dentations ; but 4 sides can easily be 
made out, and these nearly face the 
cardinal points. The eastern wall ruus 
in nearly a straight line alung the brow 
of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. Tlie 
northern runs nearly W. for about 
600 yds. over 2 ridges of rock, which 
have been excavated to a considerable 
depth on tlie outside, thus giving the 
battlements an imposing and pictur- 
eeqvLQ appearance. Then turning S.W. 
the wall crosses the valley in which 
is tlio Damascus Gate, and ascends tho 
ridge to the N.W. angle, where there 
is a projection. This is the highest 
point in the city, and commands a fine 
panonunio view. On the outside the 
rock has been out away to some depth, 
while on the inside are massive foun- 
dations of an ancient tower, now 
called KvTai e^/a2iid—*< Goliath's 
Castle." The western wall runs S.E. 
to the Y&fa Gate, and then S. along 



the brow of tiio valley of Ilinnoni. 
Adjoining the Yfifa Guto on tho S. are 
tho massive towers and deep moats 
of tho old citadel. Tho southern wall is 
carried eastward over the level summit 
of Zion, and then E. by N. in a series of 
zigzags, down tho declivity and across 
the Tyropax>n, till it joins the southern 
wall of the Haram. 

§ 7. Gates, — ^There are at present 
five open gates in the walls of Jeru- 
salem — 2 on the S., and one nenr 
tho centre of each of tlie other sides. 
They all seem to occupy ancient sites. 
They are as follows : — 1. Bab d-KhuVd^ 
** the Hebron Gate," usually called by 
Fi-anks the " Yafa Gate." It is on tho 
W. side of the city, close to tlie north- 
western angle of the eitadel. It con- 
sists of a massive square tower, tlio 
entrance to which from witliout is on 
the northern side, and tho exit with- 
in on the eastern. All tho roads 
from the country S. and W. converge 
to this gate. 2. BAh eh^Amud—'' tho 
Gate of the Column," better known sis 
the *' Damascus («ate " — is on the N., 
in the centre of the valley between tho 
2 ridges on which tlie city stands. It 
is the most ornamental of the gates, 
and presents an imposing appearance, 
with its turrets, battlements and ma- 
chicolations. From it runs the grc^t 
north road, past the tombs of the kings, 
and over the ridge of Scopus, to Sa- 
maria and Damascus. 3. Bah d-AaHnU, 
" tho Gate of the Tribes,*' culled by native 
Cliristians Bab SiUy Mariam " the Gate 
of my Lady Mary," and by Fmnks 
« St. Stephen's Gate," is on the E. side, 
about 200 ft. N. of the Harani wall. 
It is a plain portid, with lions sculp- 
tured over it. A road from it lencls 
down to the bottom of the Kidron, 
and thence over Olivet to Bethany ami 
Jericho. 4. Bab el-Mtufltaribefi, " tho 
Gate of the Western Africans,'* calK?d 
by Franks the ** Dung Gate/' is a smnll 
obscure portal on the S. side of tho 
city, near the centre of the Tympojon. 
It does not appear to have been 
mueh usedy though a path from it 
leads down to the village of Silwan. 
5. Bab en-Ndty DMd, "the Gate uf 
the Prophet David," " Zion Gate," is 
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on tho Bummit of the ridgo of Zion, 
niul has in front of it a small Annenian 
convent^ and a group of buildings 
cUifltoring round tho tomb of David. 

Kosidcs thoflo thoro nro 2 gatos, now 
wallod up. Tho fird is on tho N. sido, 
al)ont half way l)otwoon tlio Damascus 
(Uxto and tlio N.K anglo of tho city. 
It is a small ix)rtal in a tower, and has 
lK!cn shut Binco 1834. Natives call it 
Biib ez-/Aihenj^**i\\o Gato of Flowers;" 
but it is l)otter known in books as 
** tlio Gato of Ilorod." Tho teoond is 
tho well-known '* GoldoTi Gate *' in the 
eastern wall of tho Haram, to which 
I shall again refer (see § 40). Its 
Arab name is Bdb ed-Dahariyeh — 
'* the Eternal Gate :'*' and it is some- 
times called Bab et-Taubeh, ** Gate of 
Bcix)ntanco." 

§ 8. Interior of (he C%.— The streets 
of Jerusalem nre moro regular than 
those of most Eastern cities, and, con- 
sidering the defective state of sanitary 
laws, they aro not very filthy. They are 
narrow, and wretchoaiy jpaved, where 
paved at all. A few of the leading 
tlioroughfares run in whnt Easterns 
would probably call straight lines, and 
they serve as a key to tho rest One 
street — and it is generally the first 
trodden by western pilgrim — lends 
from tho V&fn Goto castwanl past 
tlio open spaco liesido tho citoidel, 
tlidi down tho sido of tlio ridgo and 
firross the valley to tho principal cn- 
tmnco of the Horam, Bmt es-SilaUah. 
This is called bv Mr. Williams *' the 
Street of David,** and we may adopt 
the name. Another main street com- 
mences at the Damascus Gate, traverses 
the city from N. to S., passing near 
the eastern end of tho Chureh of the 
Sepulchre, and through the principal 
bazaar, and terminating a little east- 
ward of the Zion Gate. The northern 
section of it is called " the Street of the 
Gnto of the Column," and the southern 
" the Street of the Gate of the prophet 
David." These 2 streets divide the 
city into 4 quarters. Tho N.E. is 
the Muslcm quarter, the N.W. tho 
Christian, the S.W. tho Armenian, and 
tlie S.E. the Jewish. The principal 
building in tho Muslem quarter is the 



Serai, or ^ ndlace,*' a large ttraggliiig 
structure, aotoining the Haram area on 
tlie N.E: From its flat roof, to whieh 
admission is readily obtained on appli- 
cotion to the military governor, one 
gets tho best view of the sacred enelo- 
Buro and tlio numerous structures with 
which it is adorned. There are also 
in this nuarter tlio beautiful littk) 
chureh of St Anno, recently restored 
by tho French; tho now Austrian 
Hospioo; and tho English, French, 
Prussian, and Austrian Consulates. In 
the Oiristian quarter is tho Latin 
convent, very oonspicuous from its lofty 
position near the N.W. angle of the 
city. A litUe below it to the S.E. is 
the Chureh of the Sepulchre, which 
is joined on the W. by the Greek 
convent. Tlie Armenian convent, the 
largest building in the city, occupies 
a noble site on the summit of 'Zion. 
Near it on the N. is the English 
chureh, simple and diaste in style. 
But by far the most remarkable and 
striking building in this quarter is tho 
citadel, whoso massive towers loom 
heavily over all around them. Tho 
Jewish quarter has no structure of note, 
with tho exception of tho now Syna- 
gogues. It embraces tho eastern de- 
clivity of Zion and a part of the 
Tyropooon below. Until within tho last 
few years tho lanes and housos in this 
quarter wero in a wretched stato of 
squalor and dilapidation ; but a groat 
change for tho Ix^ttor has taken place, 
chiefly owing to the enlightened eflforts 
and princely generosity of Sir Moses 
Montcfloro. 

Two other streets may here be no- 
ticed OS guides to the traveller. Tlie 
first runs northward from the Street of 
David, possing between tho Chureh 
of the Sqmlchro and the Greek convent 
It is called « Christian Street." It 
contains a number of Frank shops. 
About the centre of it a narrow lane 
leads down eastward to tho door of the 
Chureh of the Sepulchre, and also to 
the fine old gateway of the palace of tiie 
knights of Bt John. Another street 
oommonees at tlie Latin convent, passes 
down through gloomy archways to the 
bed of the Tyropoeon, and then, after 
2 sliarp turns, strikes oorosB in front of 
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the Serai to St Stephen's Gate. This 
IB the Via Doloro§a of tlie monks ; but 
called " The Street of the Palace " by 
residents. 

§ 9. — ^The Uaram constitutes a 
quarter of itself, almost equal in ex- 
tent to one-fourth of the city. It is 
beautiful, too, as it is spacious. The 
massive and lofty walls that surround 
and Bunport it; the green grass of 
tlio enclosure, dotted mih olives and 
cypresses, and ornamented by marble 
fountains and MUtraha ; the broad ele- 
vated platform, encircled by graceful 
arches, and diversified by carved 
pulpits, prayer-niches, and cupolas; 
and the grout mosque itself^ with its 
noble dome rising up in the centre of 
all, bright and gorgeous as a vision 
of &iiy-land, its enamelled tiles glit- 
tering in the sun-beams, and exhibiting 
all the hues of tlie rainbow wrought 
into patterns of wondrous intricacy and 
grace. These together form a picture, 
such as is scarcely surpassed in the 
world ; it is alike the pride and orna- 
ment of the city, well worUiy of its 
name, et-Haram etk-Sherif--'*'^ the Noble 
Sanctuary." It is so secluded, so 
still and solemn, tliat the very sight 
impresses one with a sense of its 
sucrodness; and when, on a bright 
summer eve, dome and cupola, and 
fretted wall, give back the ruddy tint 
of the western sky, and white figui'es 
of veiled women steal, spectral-like, 
through the sombre foliage, and tur- 
banod heads bow before numerous 
prayer-niches, a scene is formed which 
no Eastern poet ever surpassed in 
the most glowing conceptions of his 
liftncy. 

It is KMd et-Sukhrah — " the Dome 
of the Bock" — for such is the name 
of the control moscjue— and its spaci- 
ous area, which give such a charm 
to every view of Jerusalem from 
the Mount of Olives; and perhaps 
there is not one point whore wo see it 
to such advantage as that where the 
road tiom. Bethanv tops tho soutliem 
shoulder of the hill. Then the ravines 
of lliniiom and Jchoshaphat aro seen 
sweeping round tho ridges on which 



the city stands ; tho Haram is in tho 
foreground, perdied on thu top of Mo- 
riah, supported by mnssivo walls ; 
beyond aro tho whito and grey build- 
higs of the city, undulating over tho 
snnmiits and sides of Zion, Akra, and 
Bezetha, and diversified with domo 
and minaret ; while the whole is en- 
circled by a picturesque zigzag line of 
battlements. 

Another remarkable feature un- 
presscs itself on tho traveller as hu 
views tlie city from some commanding 
eminence. The walls seem a great 
deal too large for it. The buihlings 
do not nearly fill up tho sixico enclosed. 
There is a group of gardens at tiio 
north-eastern angle; and there is 
anotlier group at the nortli-westem : 
at the south-western angle is the largo 
garden of the Armenian convent ; 
while an extensive tract of waste 
ground— partly covered witli heaps of 
rubbish, partly overgrown with prickly 
pear— extends along tho southern wall 
from Zion Gate to the Haram. And tho 
site of the once splendid palaco of 
the knights of St. John, in tlie very 
centre of the city, is at present bare 
and desolate. 

§ 10. — ^The population of Jerusalem 
hos been variously estimated at from 
10,000 to 30,000 ; and there aro as yet 
no sufiicient data for a correct census. 
The following table gives as close an 
approximate to the true nmnbers as 
can bo made midcr present circum- 
stances. 



Population, 



Sccta. 


Niiiiilicrs. 


Musloms .. 


.. 4,000 


Jews .. 


.. 8,000 


Greeks 


.. 1,800 


Latins 


.. 1,300 


Other Sects 


900 



Total 



1G,000 



§ 11. Bblioious Skcts. — Tho JMo- 
hammedanSj as n body, nro natives. 
The few foreigners anion*:; them uru 
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Tarkfl in tho Borviceof the govomment, 
soldiers, and pilgrims frotnyarious parts 
of the Mohommodon world. There is 
a largo number of Derviskei connected 
with tlie Haram, living in idleness 
on its ample revenues. These fellows 
make tlie city a hotbed of fanaticism, 
so that one cannot approach the pre- 
cincts of their den without b&ng 
assailed with abuse. 

§ 12. — Tho JeiBB are divided into 
2 sects, tho Sophardim and tho Aske- 
nazim. Tho Sephardim are of Spanish 
origin, having been driven out of that 
countrv in 1497 by Ferdinand and 
iHuliolfa. They wore at first scattorod 
among tho gi-eat cities of tho Turkish 
empire, but they gradually congregated 
in Jerusalem. Though they have oeen 
long resident in tho Holy OiW, com- 
paratively few of Uiom speak Arabic ; 
a corrupt Spanish is their language. 
They are subjects of tlie sultan, but 
are permitted to have their own rab- 
buiical laws. Their Chief Babbi is 
called Khakham Bathi by the Turks ; 
his Hebrew title is "the Head in 
Zion." His principal interpreter has 
a seat in the Jtfi^'its or *' oooncU " of 
the city. 

The ABkenaxim axe chiefly of Ger- 
man and Polish origin, and their 
numbers are continually augmented 
by fresh arrivals. They are all 
foreigners, and subject only to titie 
oonsukir agents of their native coun- 
tries. They wcro re-admitted into 
Palestine in the beginning of tlie pre- 
sent century under tho wing of the 
Sephardim. TJie Askenazim are sub- 
divided into several sects : — ^tlio Peru- 
sliin or " l*liarisoos," who are tho most 
numerous ; tlie Khasidim, or '* Pious," 
cliaractcrizod by intense fiuiaticism, 
and the EJiabaad. 

The KaraiteB form a small but dis- 
tinct community. They reject tiie 
Talmud, and receive the O. T., but 
they are few in number and weak in 
influence. 

Tho Askenazim have a chief rabbi, 
but tho only authority acknowledged 



by the government is the Khdrham 
Bashi of the Sephardim. 

The whole Jewish commuoity, being 
mainly supported by contributions from 
Europe, and being taught to tegsrd 
those contributions as a debt owing 
to them, spend their time in idleness. 
A few study the Talmud and con- 
troversial works in the reading-rooms, 
of which they have 86, with a large 
paid staff of readers. The news of 
the funds ooUectod for them by their 
brethren in othor countries, and of the 
larfj^ sums occasionally contributed for 
their relief by benevolent friends in 
KngUind, attract numbers of the needy 
and idle to tho Holy Oity. Paupers 
are thus inoroosing more than proper^ 
tionally to the alms of the chaiitaole^ 
and human misery is aggravated by 
an unwise liberality. 

§ IS.— The ChrittianB aro divided 
into the following soots : — 

The Greeks or members of the 
** Holy Orthodox Church of the East," 
numlier about 1500. They are all 
native Arabs, speaking the language 
of the countiy, and having theur own 
eeeular married clergy. The Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem is their head. By 
the Nicene Council (a.d. 325) the 
Metropolitan of Onsaiea was appointed 
spiritiud chief of all Palestine. In the 
5th centv., however, Juvenal, bishop 
of Jerusalem, not only withdrew from 
the jurisdiction of his Metropolitan, 
but, invading the rights of tho Patri- 
arch of Antioch, claimed for himself 
patriarchal jurisdiction over a largo 
part of Syria. The Council of Chal- 
ccdon confirmed his usurpation, giving 
him the title still hold by his succes- 
sors, and spiritual miprumaoy in Palee- 
iino. Tho Patriarcn of Jenualem 
has subject to him 14 sees, but some 
of them have now neither bishops nor 
flocks. He was long an absentee, re- 
siding at Constantinople; but since 
1845 he has taken up his abode in the 
convent beside tlie Church of the 
Sopulehre. The patriarch, the supe- 
rior clergy, and all the monks, are 
foreigners, generally from the Greek 
islands, ana speaking only the Greek 
language. 
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§ li. — ^The Annenian$ aro a branch 
of that oliurch and nation whose mem- 
ben are spread so widely over tlie 
variousprovinoes of the Turkish em- 
pire. Tney early adopted the mono- 
pbysite doctrine, whidi, being pro- 
nounced heretical by the Council of 
Ohaloedon in a.d. 491, separated them 
from the churches of the East and 
West The oommunity at Jerusalem 
numbers about 300, who are all fo- 
reigners, geneially engaged in com- 
merce and trade. Tlieir spiritual ruler 
is styled Patriarch of Jerusalem. His 
authority extends over Palestine and 
Cyprus, and ho is subject only to 
tlio "* CaUidieut of Etchmiazino." The 
Annoiiiaii convent on Mount Zioa is 
the loigOMt and richest in the city, and 
its ch., dedicated to St James, ono of 
tho most gorgeous. 

I 15. — The Georgiant, Coptt, and 
Sifriana. — ^Tho Georgians were at one 
time among tho wealthiest and most 
inilucntial of the Christian sects iii 
Jerusalem ; but as the nation docliuod 
in ito far-distant mountain-home, so 
also did its representative in the Holy 
City. The ureeks and Armenians 
gradually bought up their convents 
and property; and now thev are de- 
pendent upon the former for hospi- 
tality when tliey visit any of the sacred 
shrines. The Copta and Abymnicmt 
possess 2 convents, — one, called Deir 
cs-Sult&n, on the N. side of the pool of 
Hezckiah ; the other on the E. of the 
Church of tlie Sepulchre. The Syrians 
are under the protection of the Arme- 
nians^ and have a small convent on 
Zion, called tho ** House of Mark." 

I 16. The Latins are principally se- 
oedors from the Greek Church. Thev 
are mostly natives of Syria, and speak 
tlie Arabic language. Some of tnem 
get a scaiity subsistence b^ carving 
beads, crosses, and other trinkets for 
pilgrims ; while a few more have tlieir 
wants supplied from the alms of tho 
great convent. 

On tlie introduction of tlie monastic 
system into Syria in the 4th.centy., 
hun(]rcd.i of pilgriin.'i iM'gaii to cniwd 
U) tlie hallowed scenes of liiblo history. 



and cluster round them in cells and 
grots. Many came from countries in 
which the autliority of Rome was para- 
mount Of tlicse the most celebrated, 
and by far tho most iniluentiul, was 
St. Jerome, who settled at Bctlilehem 
in 386. Paula, a noble Roman lady 
who accompanied him to his her- 
mitage, soon afterwards founded 4 
convents. Others were added during 
subsequent centuries; but it was in 
the time of tho crusades that tho 
Church of Borne was enabled to esta- 
blish an active and wide-spread eccle- 
siastical agency in tliis land. Tho 
head-quarters were at iirst in tlio 
" Hospital of tho Knights of St John " 
(§ 52). Fi-oiii it thoy wuro driven, on 
tlie capture of tho city by Suliulin, 
and took up their abodo on Zion, 
around the spot where tho tomb of 
David now stands. This also watt 
wrested from them, and they then 
bought the present convent of St, Sal- 
vadur, to which they removed in 1501. 
Tho remains of tho Latin ecclesias- 
tical establishments are now well 
known by tlie name of Dsrra Santa 
convents. They are all in the hands 
of that class of the Franciscans called 
FrcUres Minores Ab Oiservantia, and 
are under the superintendence of a 
** warden," having the rank of abbot, 
and st^ylod ** Guanliun of Mount Zion 
and Keeper of the Holy Land." In 
1847 a I^tin Patriarch was appointed 
for Jerusalem, aud he has spiritual 
oversight of the country, though not of 
the convents. There are at present 
14 convents in Syria subject to tlie 
warden, namely, Jerusalem, St Jolm 
in the Desert, Itamleh, Bethlehem, 
Yafft, 'Akka, Naztu-eth, Sidon, Boyrout, 
Tripoli, lArissa, Aleppo, Damascus, 
and Mount Lebanon. 

§ 17. Protestants.—Tho littlo Pn>. 
testant community owes its existence 
mainly to the eitbrts of tho "London 
Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews." The first mission 
of inquiry was sent to Palestine in 
1820; but it was not till 1824 that 
Dr. Dalton, the first ini.ssioimry, toiik 
up his rosidonee in Jorustik.ni. lie 
died in 182G, sliortly after the arrival 
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of the lata Rev. J. Nicolayson. After 
many difficulties had been overcome — 
Burh aa those who have to deal with 
Turkfl are but too well accustomed to 
— ground was at lengtli bought for the 
erection of a Prot^tant ch. Some 
temporary buildings were commenced, 
and had Hhimi to the height oF one 
blory, when 11 lo deatli of the architect 
and tho bronking out of war with 
Kgypt put a strip to further progress. 
In 1841 an agreement was entered 
into by the English and Prussian go- 
vernments to establish a bishopric of 
the Anglican Church at Jerusalem, 
with a dioeoHo embracing Mewpota- 
niia, (jlialdfoa, Hyria, ralostinn, Kgypt, 
and Abyssinia. It was stipulated that 
the bishop should bo nominated alter- 
nately by the crowns of England and 
Prussia, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
having the right of veto with respect 
to those nominated by the latter ; that 
special care should be taken not to 
divide or interfere with the members 
of other churclies represented at Jeru- 
salem, and more especially of the " Or- 
thodox Church of the East;'* and far- 
ther that all German (Lutheran) con- 
gregations should be under the care 
of German clergymen ordained by the 
bishop, and undf^r his jurisdiction. To 
pmvido an (Midowment, tlio king of 
iViusia at onoo gave the large sum of 
15,0002., the annual interest of which 
amounting to COO/., with 600/. more 
miscd in England, constitutes tho 
bisliop*s income. Accordingly, in the 
autumn of 1841 Michael Solomon 
Alexander, a Jewish proselyte, wns 
consecrated first bishop of the United 
Cliurch of Etigland and Ireland in 
Jerusalem. lie died in 1845, and was 
succeeded by the present prolate, tlie 
lU. llev. Samuel Gobat, formerly mis- 
sionary in Abyssinia. 

In 1842 the foundation-stone of the 
new church was laid by Bishop Alex- 
ander. The work continued to ad- 
vance till January, 1843, when the 
Turkish authorities interfered, insist- 
ing that if a church were erected at 
all it must be attached to and dc- 
ix^ndent on a consulate. Such were 
the degrading conditions iniiwsed by 
the Sultan upon England, though only 



2 years previously he had been in- 
debted to Englisli anns for the whole 
of Syria I 



§ 18.— The Climate of Jenudkm is 
on tho whole salubrious ; and it might 
bo much improved, within tho walls 
at least, bv a proper attention to eletn- 
liness. Vegetable and animal matter 
to an enormous extent is thrown into 
the courts, streets, and waste places 
within the walls, and there allowed 
slowlv to decay. Most of the houses 
nre destitute of proper sewerage, and 
Imdly ventilated ; wnilo not a few of 
them, eMpftrlally in the Jewish quartofi 
are dripping with damp. The cis- 
terns and reservoirs, both covered and 
uncovered, which abound in tlie city, 
are permitted to become stagnant tod 
foul. These things combine to pro- 
duce both malignant and intermittent 
fevers during the summer and autumn. 

The general temperature of tiie 
mountainous region on which the city 
stands does not differ much from that 
of tho south of France ; but there is 
a wide diflference in other respects. 
The variations of rain, sunshine, and 
shade, which in a greater or less de- 
gree exist during the summer in most 
parts of Europe, are here unknown. 
From May to September is one unin- 
terrupted blaze of sunshine. There 
is generally a breeze; but as during 
the dav it is wafted across white sterile 
hills, l)y which tlie sun's mys are 
strongly rclleeted, it becomes like the 
"breath of a furnace.*' llie rains 
begin about the middle of October. 
Snow often falls in January and Feb- 
ruary; and ice occasionally appears 
on tho surface of the pools. Tlie rains 
usually cease in April, though showers 
sometimes fall in May. Tlie sirocco 
wind, which blows at intervals in 
spring and the early part of summer, 
is the most oppressive. This wind 
always comes irom the 8., and iUus- 
trates our Lord's words in Luke xii. 
55, — ^"When ye see the south wind 
blow, ye say. There will be heat ; and 
it Cometh to pass.*' 
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3. Historical Skeix;h of Jerusalem. 

§ 19. Tho great interest attached 
to Jerusalem is eonnected with its 
historical ossoeiutions. There is iittlo 
in tlio chanteter of its autiquities, 
or in its situation, or in iti present 
Btato, to attract attention; but when 
viewed in the h'glit of sacred history it 
IS the must iiitercttting s|M)t on earth. 
Itightly tu appreciate it, therefore, we 
must know its history. Every hill 
and vole, every fountain and grove, 
and almost every grot and stone has 
its story. Bcference to separate inci- 
dents and associations will be made 
more intelligible to must travellers by 
a connected introductory sketch of the 
leudinp: facts in Jerusalem's long Lis- 
tory. This sketch will save the trouble 
of reference to larger works, and per- 
haps also prepare the way for a more 
minute ana profitable examination of 
these works at u future time. 

Primeval Jerusalem. — TJie name 
Jeruealem signifies ''Foundation of 
l*eacu ; " and Joscphus states in two 
)>]aces tliat the Salem of which Mel- 
chizedec was king occupied the site 
of this city. Tliere is nothing either 
in its jiosition or history U) render this 
statement doubtful. I feel ineh'ncd, 
therefore, to adopt the view of tlie 
Jewisli hiutorian (Gen. xiv. 17-20). 
Another event, which oc^curred a few 
years subsequent to Abnduuu's inter- 
view with Melchizedec, was likewise 
enacted hero. Upon a mountain in 
the **laud of Moriah" Abraham wns 
commanded to ofler his son Luuic in 
sacrifice to God (Gen. xxii. 2) ; uix>u 
that some mountain David sacrificed 
to the Lord, and stayed tho hand of 
the avenging angel (1 Chron. xxi.) ; 
and ujx)n it, in tlio temple built by 
Solomon, the " glory of God" was for 
many years visibly manifested (2 
Chron. iii. 1, and vii. 1). The name 
is strikingly applicable to the spot — 
Muriah signifies " Chosen of Jehovali." 

Nearly 5 centuries after the trial of 
Abraham's faith his posterity obtained 
IXMsewion of the ** Laud of Promise ; " 
and Adonizedec kin^ of Jenuialem 
wos ouo of thoso uutivo princes who 



most valiantly resisted the invaders. 
One cannot but remark the rcj^ni- 
blanoe of this man's nnme to tlmt of 
MelchiziHleo — the former sij^nifyinj; 
'* Lonl of llighteouHniiss," and (lie 



latter " King of llightcoiisneHH." 'J'he 
city was then ctilled /el/UN, iMcauso it 
was inluvbited by the JebubitoH, the 
descendants of u tiim of Oiniiun (<«4;ii. 
X. 10; 1 Chron. xi. 4). And lliirt war- 
like tribe held *Uhe ctistle of Zion," 
till tho time of David, whose iirst 
expedition after he was proclaimed 
king over all Israel was against it; 
and the first man who eutertid it was 
Joab (1 Cliron. xi. 4-8; n.o. 1048). 

§ 20. Jermalem under ilie Jews. — 
David erected his palace on the ruins 
of the Jebusite castle, antl called it 
"the city of David." Thirty-seven 
years later Solomon laid the founda- 
tions of the Temple on tlic opposite 
hill of Moriah,on the " thresh ing-lloor 
of Oman the Jebusite" (2 Sam. xxi v. 
IG, 17). Jonisidem thus Injcanio tli<: 
siurnnl and civil Mipihd of the Jewish 
nation (1 Kings ix. 3; Ps. Ixviii. 10). 

Jerusalem attained its greatest pitch 
of iK>wer during the reign of Solomon. 
When the kingdom was rent by the 
fully of lieholNMini the cajiiUd lost 
much of its imiMtrtunce. It ])ass(.*d 
tlirough many changes of fortunii, 
until, 400 years after its uipture by 
David, it was plundercil ami burnixl 
by Nebuchadnezzar king of liabylon. 
During 53 years tlio Israelites re- 
mained captives, and Jerusalem a ruin. 
Then Cyrus, having ascended the 
throne of the Medo-Persian empire, 
released the captives and sent them 
bock to rebuild their city and temple. 
When the foimdations of the Temple 
were laid, "the people," writes Ezni, 
"shouteil for joy; but many of the 
Levites who had seen the first house 
wept with a loud voice" (iii. 11, 12). 
Owing to the misrepresentations of 
their enemies, especially the Samari- 
tans, the Jews were retarded in their 
work, and 20 years elapsed ere the 
Temple was completed. 

From this time until the extension 
of the Grecian empire over Western 
Asia by Alexander the (jruit, Jcru- 
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Hnlom onjf)yo<l oninpamtivo tmnqnil- 
lity, tlio higli-pricstg oxorcising both 
civil and crclcsirMiiml authority, sab- 
jrct to tlio PorHiaii aitmpA. The way 
ill which U\i) city wns hivimI from tho 
wrath of Alcxnndor has already been 
hUxUA (Prelim, lloni. — JlhUiry)^ and 
\\w render in rofcmil to tho Inlitxluc- 
i/>ry Historical Sketch of Ryria and 
i'lileetiiio for au acconnt of the leading 
events till tho time of Herod tho 
( Treat. Herod was of IdiunsBan origin, 
iiiid obtiiiiiod the titlo of king of 
Jiidicii from Home iu the year b.c. 38. 
Ho wna iimbitioiis, unw'rupulous, and 
cruel; find ho ruled the Jowfl with 
an iron sceptro, while he iiliocked 
their religiouB feelings by the intro- 
duction of idolatrous rites and the 
erection of heatlien tomnles. But, 
Htmngo ns it may seem. Ills greatest 
architectural work was tiio Temple at 
Jerusalem. It was conmienoed m tho 
18th year of his reign, and the prin« 
ci|Nil fNirts were iinislied in about 9 
yciirH, though tho whole was not com- 
pletixl till long after his death, and 
about 4 years previous to Christ's 
public ministry. Hence the statement 
of the Jews, — ^" Forty and six years 
was this temple in building" (John ii. 
20). The buildings were then so 
IxtuitifiU, that oven tho disciples of 
our Lorcl led him out to a command- 
ing ix>int on the side of Olivet that 
He might see and admire them. It 
was then Jesus uttered tho fearful 
prediction, — "See yo not all these 
thinpi ? Verily I say unto you. There 
shall not bo left here one stone upon 
another tliat shall not bo thrown 
down " (Matt xxiv. 1, 2). The nuNlern 
traveller who looks into the Haram 
mn seo how literally theso words have 
been fuliillod. Not a stone of tlio 
Temple now remains, and its very site 
is a subject of dispute. Forty years 
after tho crucifixion the Ilomans 
stonned the city^ massacred, it is said, 
more than a million of Jews, and razed 
the Temple to the ground. 

§ 21 . Jenudlem under the Romans, — 
After the capture of Jerusalem Titus 
onlercd that the whole of the western 
wall, with tho 3 great towers, Ilippicus, 



rh4uadu$, and MariamM, should bo 
left standing to servo the double pur- 
pose of a protection for the gamaon 
and a memorial of tho Btrength of for- 
tifications Uoman valour had won. A 
number of Jews olun(^ to the ruins, 
" and for 50 years after its destruction," 
as Jerome informs us, ** thete still ex- 
isted remnants of the city. " About tho 
year 130 the Emperor Hadrian visited 
Palestine, and, observing that the Jews 
were plotting to throw off the Roman 
yoke, he banished most of them to 
Africa, and fortified Jerusalem to serve 
as a check on the nation. These very 
procautiuns, however, were the means 
of exciting the Jews to rebellion. No 
sooner had the emperor returned to 
Rome, than, under the celebrated leader 
Bar-Coehba, "Son of a Star," they 
seised the Holy City, with 50 other 
fortified places, and a great number of 
villages. But their success was of 
short duration. A large army marched 
against them, and they were driven 
from fortress to fortress, fighting with 
all tho energy of desfiair, until at last 
they ooncenbnted their forces in the 
city of Bether. Hero the war was 
brought to a close (a.d. 135) by the 
storming of their stronghold. Those 
who escaped tho sword of the conqueror 
were sola into slavery — many of them 
at the Oak of Mamre, where Abraham 
so often pitched his tent A decree 
was then promulgated, forbidding all 
Jews to approach Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem was rebuilt under Hadrian, 
and in the 20tli year of his reign re- 
ceived tlio name JElia CaptUnina — 
" the former after tlie prflsnomen of the 
emperor, and tho latter in honour of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, whose fane now 
occupied tho placo of Uio Jewish 
temple." Thus was tho capital of 
Israel transfonned into a pagan city, 
with Jupiter as its patron-god. From 
this period till tho time of Oonstan- 
tine little is known of the history of 
Jerusalem. Ohristianity appears to 
have been tolerated in it. Before the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 
tho Christians had fled to Pella, and 
there is no definite account of their 
return. Early in the 3rd century 
Jerusalem began to attract the atton- 
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tion of Ohristian pilgrims, and ihoir 
numbers rapidly increased as Chris- 
tianity advanced. When the Christian 
religion was ostublishod by Constan- 
tino, the dilllcuUics tliat luid besot the 
way of pilgrims were removed, and u 
new stimulus was given to pilgrimages 
by tho oxumplo of Helena, the emperor's 
mother, who at tho age of nearly 80 
years visited the " Hol^ riaees,'* and 
gave orders for the erection of churches 
ou tho8up|)osed sites of the "Nativity" 
in Itothlehem and tho '* Ascension " on 
Olivet (AOi. 320). 

Another ''Holy Place" was soon 
afterwai'ds discovered, or recovered, 
which has since occasioned no little 
commotion in Christendom — the ** Holy 
(Sepulchre." The alleged discovery 
of spots so sacred attracted crewels 
of the pious and superstitious from 
every Christian land. The effect of 
these pilgrimages on the topography of 
the country, in such an age, may be 
easily imagined. The resident clergy 
wero naturally desirous, like their re- 
presentatives now, of satisfying the 
expectations and gratifying the wishes 
of the numerous pilgrims: holy sites 
were asked for, sought for, and soon 
either found or invented. Under Con- 
stantino the Jews were again permitted 
to visit Jerusalem; and Julian tlie 
Apostate gave them perinissiou to re- 
build their Temple. They began in 
lay tho foundations in a.d. 302 ; but 
tliey wero soon stopped and driven 
in terror from the spot, as contempo- 
rary authors inform us, by globes of 
flame bursting from the earth, and 
other manifestations of Divine disap- 
probation. Again, on the death of 
Julian, they were forbidden to enter 
the city, except once a year to weep 
over the ruins of the Temple. Then 
probably commenced that affecting 
practice which the traveller can still 
witness every Friday at the *' Place of 
AVaUing." 

Jerusalem was raised to the dignity 
of a Patriarclmte by a decree of the 
Council of Chalcedon (§ 18). In a-d. 
529 Justinian became emperor. Ho 
built a church in honour of the Virgin 
iu tlio southern part of the Hai-am 
euclusure. In the bcginuiug of tiie 



following century the Persians, under 
Chosroes II., having captured Antioch 
and Damascus, took JcruMilem by 
storm, massacred tliousunds of tho 
clergy, monks, nuns, and Christian 
inhabitants, destroyed the Church of 
the Sepulchre, and carried otf the 
Patriarch into mplivily. Tlio eh. was 
soon rebuilt; and ere many years had 
elapsed tho Patriarch returned and 
entered the city in triumph. 

§ 22. Jerusalem uwlar lite MoJuivi' 
inedarts. — The restoration of tho city U) 
the dominion of the Christians was of 
short duration. In the yciar 630 tho 
Muslem troops, under tlie Khalif Omar, 
appeared before the walls ; and after a 
long siege the inhabitants surrendered, 
on condition that their lives, Uieir pro- 
perty, and their chmches should bo 
secured to them. Ou entering the 
city, Omar inquired for the site of 
tlie Jewish temple, and, being led to 
the place on Moriah where the cele- 
brated "llock" projects above tho 
ground, he gave orders for the erection 
of a mosque, which was soon afterwai-ds 
succeeded by the well-known Kuhbet 
es'Svkhrah— ''the Dome of the Rock." 
The mosque, as it now stands, appears 
to have been built by tlie Khalif Ajjd 
el-Meh.k in the year 080. The Church 
of th(! Virgin, crecteil by Justinian, us 
it stcKMl within tho saerod enclosure of 
the ancient temple, was changed into 
a mosque, and c^led el-Aksa; and 
the whole area was remodelled and 
adorned. 

I^Vom tills period till the middle of 
the 10th ceuty. Jerusalem remained 
subject to tho Kholifs of Damascus 
and Ikighdad, who generally respected 
the rights of tho Cliristians, and did 
not interfere with pilgrims. But about 
A.i). 1)67 the Fatimites, who had long 
ruled Kairwan (Cyrene), extended 
tlieu* conquests over Egypt and Syria, 
and removed the seat of their govern- 
ment to Cairo. On gaining Jerusalem 
they oppressed the Christians, bunied 
the Church of the Sepulchre, and com- 
mitted the Patriarcli to the flames. 
Very soon, however, they fouml it 
moro profitable to fax tlinn to exter- 
minate tho Christians ; and tlioy wm; 
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ablo to roplonish an cxliaustod troa- 
Miiry hy tho onormous exactions levied 
oti^ ]){Jgnin8. Miittcra remained in 
this stiite till tho ocrossion of ll&kiin, 
the third Fatimito Khalif, a wUd and 
viHionarv fnnatic, well known as the 
spiritual prince of tiie Druzcs. About 
the year 1010 he bo^n a fearful per- 
secution of the Christians. The Church 
of the Sepulchre was mzod, and at- 
tempts made to destrov the sepulchre 
itsolC The ch. was rebuilt, and com- 
pleted in 1048. 

In tho middle of the 11th centy. the 
Scljukian Turks extended their con- 
quests over Western Asia; and the 
conquered provinoes^wcre bestowed ns 
rewards on distinguished chiefs. In 
the year 1083 a leader called Ortok 
thus acf]uircd possession of Jerusalem. 
The situdtion of the Christians now 
becnino deplorable. lOvery Ht)ecics of 
cruelty was jierixitratcd on iioth pil- 
grims and residents. In tho midst of 
those calamities l*eter tlio Hermit 
visited the city. Hastening back to 
Home, he told, at the feet of tiic Torx}, 
tho harrowing tale. His zeal and clo- 
qucneo roused alike tho indignation 
and the cliivalry of lOuropc, and a 
Cruiode was organised to wrest the 
Holy Sepulchre from tho hands of 
the Infidel. Antioch was taken by the 
crusaders in 1097, and Jerusalem 2 
years afterwards. The first care of the 
crusaders was to purify the churches 
and slirines which the Bfuslenis had 
defiled. They then rebuilt the Church 
of the Sepulchre. Tlie city remained in 
the hands of tho Christians for 88 years, 
when it was captured by Saladin ; and 
82 years afterwards the Muslems pulled 
down the walls, with tho exception of 
those of the citadel and tho Hnram, 
lest the city should ngnin fall int/> the 
hands of the Franks. Thus it re- 
mained for 10 years, and was then de- 
livered over by ti'eafy to the crusaders 
(a.d. 122U). An attempt was made a 
few years subsequently to n^buiid the 
walls, but tho Kmir of Korak attacked 
and captured the city. Four years 
later tua Christians again obtained 
jioHscsslon, but in a few months (a.d. 
^'1^V^) llicy were driven out for tho 



last timo ; and tho Holy city baa over 
since remained under tho sway of tho 
Muslcm. 



4. Ancisnt Topography. 

§ 23.— Tlie firat object of the Bib- 
lical sdiolar, and indeed of every man 
who travels for improvement, on ar- 
riving in Jernsalem, will bo to make 
himself acquainted with the pontian, 
extent, and general features of the 
several hills and valleys so often men- 
tioned in history. It throws an inex- 
pressible charm around every incident 
in Scripture, when, on reading it, we 
can call up tho scene where it was 
enacted. To secure this perennial 
pleasure a careful and metliodio ex- 
amination is necessary. We must 
connect each place with its story, and 
flx them togotlier in tlie memory. 

First, then, take your map, and go 
tr) Uio most prominent |K)ints of view 
around tho city, such as the K.W. 
corner of the wall, whore from tho 
Ijnltlements a fine panoramic view is 
gained. Next to the N.E. comer; 
and it is as well to go to it from the 
former along the wall. Next to St. 
Stephen's Gate, from the top of which 
wo can overlook tho Haram area. Tlien 
to the S.E. an^le of the Hnram outside, 
to'see the Kidron and Siloam; and 
after this to the souUiem brow of Zion, 
pnssing round tho tomb of David, so as 
to command the lower sections of tho 
TyroiKioou and Hinnom. Afterwards 
go to the top of the Mount of Olives, 
and, sitting down on some itrojootuig 
rock, study every feature in tho pano- 
rama. Here, ns at tho other stations, 
spread out the map bcforo you, and 
identify every hill and valley, and 
every prominent building, not only in 
tho city itself, but in its environs. An 
hour thus 8]Knit on Olivet will give tlio 
stranger a rl(>arcr idea of Jemsalem 
tlian dnys of indiscriminate wandering 
(seo this view d(>scrifxxl, § 82). , If tho 
'General ToiKigmphy' given a1x>ve 
(§ 5) bo glanced at along with tho 
map, the way will be prepared for a 
profitable study of the details of tiio 
* Ancient ToiK»graphy,* wliich, how- 
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over, should always be read before- 
liond, and then com])arcd on the spot. 
Having thus mustered the general 
outline of the site and its environs, 
tlio traveller may next trace tlie lines 
of the ancient walls us he finds them 
described under a subsequent head 
(§ 35-38) : the * Antiquities ' may next 
be taken up, in wliutevcr order seems 
most oouveuicnt 

§ 24. Mount Zion,-^t the several 
bills on which Jerusalem was built, 
Zion is tlie largest, and in many re- 
sjiects the most interesting. It occu- 
pies the south-western section of the 
ancient site, extending considerably 
further S. than the opposite ridge of 
Moriah and Ophel. The western and 
southern sides rise abruptly from the 
bod of the valley of Ilinnom, and aj)- 
])car to liave origiiudly consisUxl of u 
series of rocky precipices rising one 
idjfivo another like stiiirs ; but now they 
ore iNirtiuil V, and in some places dee|>- 
Iv, covered with loose soil and the 
datrU of buildings. The southern 
brow of Zion is Ijuld and prominent ; 
and ils position, seiMirated from other 
heights and surrounded by deep val- 
leys, makes it seem loftier tliau any 
other point in the city, though it is in 
raality lower than the ground at the 
N.W. comer of the wall. The eleva- 
tion of the hill above the Valley of 
Hinnom, at the point where it bends 
eastward, is 300 ft.; and above the 
Kidron, at En-Bogel, 500 ft On 
Uie 8.E. Zion slopes down in a series 
of cultivated terraces, steeply, though 
not abruptly, to tlie site of the ^ King's 
Gardens, where Hinnom, tlie Tyro- 
p<Bon, and the Kidron unite. Here 
and round to the S. the declivities 
ore sprinkled with olive-trees, which 
grow luxuriantly among narrow strips 
of com. The scene cannot but recall 
the words of Micah— **Zion shall be 
plouglied like a field " (Jer. xxvi. 18). 
On the E. the descent to the Ty- 
ruiKfion is at first gradual, but i\B we 
pruooed northward to tlie nuNlern 
whU it Ijccoiucs stccfjer; and alx)ut 
300 yds. within the wall, directly 
fufiug tlie S.W. angle of the Hnruni, 
there is a prccii)ice of rock from 20 to 



30 ft. high. The declivity is hero 
encmubored with heaps of filth and 
rubbish, overgrown in places with 
prickly-pear. The Tyropa)ou was 
anciently much dce|)er at this ])oint 
than it is now; it bus been filled 
up by the ruins of the bridge, the 
temple walls and the palaces of Zion 
to a depth of more than 130 ft. The 
best view of the eastern sloiies of Zion 
and Uie southern section of tlie Tyro- 
pcoon is obtained from tlie to)> of tlie 
wall in descending from Zion Gate to 
the Dung Gate. 

The limits of Zion for so far cannot 
be mistaken ; on the northern side, 
however, they are not so well defined. 
But a careful study of the to|X)graphi- 
ctd notices of Josephus, combined with 
an examination of the whole site of the 
city, »ui leave little doubt on the miitd 
as to the true boundary of Zion on the 
N. It would bo out of place here t^i 
introduce recent controversies regiird- 
iug tlio ixwition of Mount Zion. it 
is enough to say that I have reiul 
with cure the arguuicnts on 1j(ith 
sides, I have consulted anew the 
ancient authorities, and I have found 
no sufficient reason to change the 
opinion which I formed years ago, and 
which I have endeavoured to embody 
as clearly and us briefly qa iKMdsible iu 
these iiages. Some will not agree with 
me ; but I claim a liberty which I wil- 
lingly accord to others — that of ex- 
pressing my own opinion. 

From tlie descriptions and incidental 
notices of Josephus the following facts 
may be gathered : — ^Thut the " Upper 
City," built on Zion, wiu) surrounded 
by ravines ; that it was separated fixjin 
the " Lower City " {Alera\ by a valley 
called the Tyropooou; that M\»o\\ a 
crest of rock 30 cubits high, on the 
northern brow of Zion, stood 3 great 
towers — Hippicus, Phasaelus, and 
Mariamne ; thiat the wall enclosing the 
IJpiicr City on the N. run by these 
towers to a place euUul the JCystus, 
and joined the western wall of the 
temple area; that there was a gatii in 
that western wall, northward of this 
|K>int of junction, o^iening into Akra ; 
that the Xystus was near tt>, anil eoin- 
manded by, the W. wail of the Tenii)le 
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nrca, though not unital to it, and that 
tlio royal palnco n(\joined and over- 
looked the Xystiis on the W., i^hile it 
\yi\a also attached to the great towers 
alx)ve mentionctl ; and, laatly, that 
lK>th the Xystns and iNilaco were con- 
ntKrUil, at tlicir Hontheni end, 1)y a 
hridi^, with the tcinplo area (see Job., 
Jf. J., V. 4; vi. G, 2; ii. IG, 3; AtU,, 
XV. 1 1, 5). The Bite of the temple area 
iH'.ing well known (§ 40), and the re- 
mains of the ancient bridge undoubt- 
cilly discovered (§ 40), the positions of 
the Xystus and the palace can be seen 
at a glance. The Xystus occupied the 
western side of the Tyropown, extend- 
ing from about the Street of David 
(§ 8) to the remains of the bridge; 
while the |)alBoe lay along its western 
side, covermg the summit of the hill. 
Adjoining the palace on the N. were 
tlie great towers and the wall. 

But Joscphus states that Zion and 
Akra were built ^ fronting each fitlier, 
scimrateil by a valley, at which the 
rows of houses tenninated/' This 
valley must, in part at least, have 
bounded Zion on the N. ; and yet it is 
ecarcdy distinguishable in tlie present 
(biy. A continuous ridge, as has alreatly 
Ixx^n stated, runs along the eastern side 
of Jlinnora, extending from the Tomb 
of Dtivid northward beyond the modern 
city wall ; but if we carefully examine 
this ridge from tl;e top of the jjasha's 
house, or some commanding spot near 
tiio N.W. angle of the Uaiam, we ob- 
serve a considerable depression in it, 
commencing at the Y&fa Gate and run- 
ning down eastward in the lino of the 
Birviji of David. And if wo go to Uio 
Y&fa Gate and walk down that street, 
t?e see that the ground rises abruptly 
on the rt and gently on the 1.; wo 
arc, therefore, in a depression or val- 
ley, and the northern > end of Zion is 
on our rt At the Yafa Gate the tra- 
veller will also notice the nuissivo 
walls and deep fosse of the citadel. 
One of its towers claims attention 
from the antique masonry of the lower 
part, consisting of vcrv large stones 
twvdled like these of the temple 
vrnlls. Recent researches have shown 
that this tower, as well as that at the 
N.W. angle of the citadel, is founded 



on a scarped rock whicli riscB about 
40 feet above the bottom of the fone. 
This appears to be that *' rocky crest" 
on which, Josephus informs us, the 8 
great towers on the northern blow of 
Zion were founded. The researches of 
the 0)unt do Vf>giic liavo contribalol 
greatly to increase our knowledge of 
this section of the Tyropocon valley, 
lie found that its tlci)th near the cita- 
del is 83 ft. below the present surface ; 
and farther eastward the bottom of the 
valley is 26 ft beneath the level of the 
Street of David, and nearly 80 it lower 
than the top of Zion. At one spot a 
fragment of the ancient nortlicrn wall 
wos laid bare. It was built close a^nst 
the precipitous side of the hill, and 
though no less than 39 ft. in height, it 
only rose to the top of the clifl' behind 
it Here then are data sufficient by 
which to detennine the northern limits 
of Zion. 

On the swnmit of Zion there is a 
level tract extending in length, from 
the citadel to the Tomb of David, 
about 600 yds. ; and in breadth, from 
the city wsil to the eastern side of the 
Armenian convent, about 250 yds. A 
much larger space, however, was avail- 
able for building purposes, and was at 
one time occupied. Now not more 
than one-half of this space is en- 
closed by the modern wall, while fully 
one-third of tliat cndosod is taken up 
with the bomick-yards, the convents 
gardens, and the waste ground at the 
city gate. All without the wall, 
witli Uie exception of tlio cemeteries 
and tlio cluster of houses round the 
Tomb of David, is now cultivated in 
torraoes, and tiiinly sprinkled with 
olive-trees. 

Zion was the first 8j[K>t in Jerusalem 
occupied by buildings. Upon it stood 
the stronghold of the Jebiisitcs, which 
HO h>ng defied tlio Israelites, and was 
at hist eaptureil by king David ^Nmii. 
xiii. 29; Josh. xv. G3; Jud. i. 21; 
2 Sam. y. 5-8V. Upon it that monarch 
built his paltu», and there for more 
than a thousand years the kings and 
princes of Israel lived and ruled 
(2 Sam. V. 9, ftc.). In Zion, too» was 
David buried, and 14 of his successors 
on tlic throne were laid near him in 
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iho loyal tomb (1 Kiugu if. 10; xi. 
43 ; xiv. 31, &c.). Ziou wu« iho lunt 
Bpot that hold out whoii iho Bomans 
uudor Titufl capturod iho city. Whon 
iho xuMt of Juruwiliiiii wus in ruiuH; 
vrhou tho oiicuiy oouupicd iho courtH of 
iho tomplo, tho rcuiiiuut of tho Jews 
from tlio woIIh of Zioii haughtily ro- 
f utiod tho toriiiH of tho couquoror, and 
pcritfhod iu thouiiaudii) arouud aud 
within ihe puliioo of their priucea. 

Tho city which utuod on Zion waa 
called Biiocesaivdy by ttevcral uauicii. 
It watt probably the aalem of Melclii- 
Hoilcc (ooiup. Gen. xiv. 18, with Fa. 
Ixxvi. 2) ; then it became Jebus under 
tlie Jebuttitcii, ao called from a son of 
Oaiuian (Gen. x. 16 ; 1 Ghron. xi. 4, 5); 
then the ** City of Dayid," and Jeru- 
tahm (2 Sam. v. 7). Josophua ctUla 
it the *" Upijur City," mldiiig that it 
waa known alao in hia day aa tho 
•* Upper Market" 

It may hero bo stated ^that Mr. For- 
guawm, and aomo other recent writcra 
on iho topogmpliy of Jcruaidum, main- 
tuiu thai ** Akra waa aiiuated on tho 
northern aide of the temple, on tlio 
aame hill, and probably on the aamo 
apot^ originally ocoupied by David aa 
the atronghold of Zion, and near where 
Baria and Autouia afterwards stood." 
According to these writers, therefore, 
tlie original fortress of the Jebusitcs, 
which became '* the City of David," 
stood upon the crown of rock at the 
north-western angle of the Haram; 
and the eastern or Temple Mount 
waa the true Zion of the Bible. Thia 
theory is baaed upon certain passages 
of Scripture and of the books of tho 
Maccabees, which are supposed to iden- 
tify Zion with the hill of the temple. 
In my opinion iliese passages are alto- 
gether misunderstood ; but the reader 
who wishes to examine and judge for 
liimaelf, may oouault Smith'a Vict, of 
the BiU^ i. pp. 1024-1027 ; Sandie^a 
lloreb and Jeruaalem^ pp. 251 $eq, 
Viewa somewhat different m detail are 
advocated by Thrupp and Lewin, 
SchulU and Krafit 

{ 25. 2715 TyropoMm.— This valley, 
according to Joaomiua, separated Zion 
from Akra on the N., aud from Moriah 



and ()])hel on the lO. tt thus awept 
round 2 aidca of tlie "Up^ier City," 
or Ziou. Tho exact iK>aitiou of tho 
head of tho Tyropax>ii ia one of tho 
vexed quuatioua of Jeruanlcni toiio- 
gniphy. Jtittcphua ia our only autho- 
rity, and hia notioea are few and brief; 
thoy ait), however, ao clear iu iKiiiiting 
out the position of tho Tyropuuou rtUtr 
live to oifter pUuseSf tlmt the identifica- 
tion of it reaolvea itaclf into a question 
of interpretation. Tlie subject has 
aaamned such an important aspect iu 
the eyea of antiquarians of fame and 
learning, that I may be excused for 
giving Josephus's words, and then 
applying tliem. I would also request 
the reader to bear in mind what has 
already been said in defining tlio 
northern limits of Ziou. 

Jerusalem, says Joscphua, "was 
built, one quarter iadng another, iiik)ii 
two hills, sejHiiiitud by an iutervciiiug 
valley, at which over againat cnieh 
other the houaeatermiiuitetl:" again, — 
** The valley of the TyropcDon, which, 
I have said, divided tho hill of tho 
upficr town from thai of the lower, ex- 
tended as far aa Silaim .... a foun- 
tain whose wateiTs are sweet and 
copious" {B. •/*., V. 4, 1). He alao tells 
us that the *' other hill, called Akra, 
which auatiuncd tiie lower city," lav 
optMisito to Alouut Moriah, from which 
it waa aeparated by "another broad 
valley ; " aud further, tliat tho whole 
city, aiiuated on theae 2 hills, *May 
over against the Temple in the manner 
of a theatre" {Ant. xv. 11, 5). The 
simple interpretation of tlieso jmssagea 
leads us to look for the lictul of tiio 
Tyropooon immediately along tho 
northern brow of Zion. I have already 
mentioned the depression still existing 
there ; but in its presetd sttite it would 
scarcely seem to answer to tho de- 
scription of Joaephus. A close ex- 
amination, however, proves, as has been 
shown above firom the researches of M. 
do Vogu^ that it was originally much 
deeper than it is now. Here, then, is 
the Tyropoeon. Along ihe northern 
brow of Ziou once mn the city wall ; 
on the creat of the hill steed those 
huge towers which even the Romans 
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oonsidcitxl unoc^uallod for streiigtli and 
gTAndour; adjoining them on tho in- 
sido WAS the pnloco — tho d^brii of 
wnllfl, towers, and portions of tho 
inlaco, tlio law of fptivity would force 
into the valley ; in this has hcen super- 
nrldi^l the rnhliiAh of 18 centuries. 
AVhat wonder, thfu, if tlio ruvino has 
well-nigh disapjicarcd ? 

Oomnicnring at the Y&fa Gate, tho 
Tyropa»n runs eastward for some 500 
vos., and then, sweeping round the 
N.E. comer of Zion, it turns southward 
between that hill and Horiah, and 
continues about 800 yds. farther till 
it joins the Kidron. At its mouth 
is a pool, still called Siloam. Tlio 
TyroiKoon is not mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. Some liayo thought tliat it is 
tho Millo of 2 Sam. y. 9, which the 
Septungint renders Akra, and which 
Josephus seems to call the "Lower 
City." The word MiUo, " Fulnesa," is 
used very indefinitely. It may per- 
haps mean that portion of the ** Lower 
City '* which lay in tho valley between 
Aloa and Zion on the one side, and the 
temple mount on the other, and which 
was separated from Zion by a wall in 
Josophus's tune; for after ^Pitus took 
the temple, an<l lefore )io took Zion, 
wo are told tliat *' the IlomauH, having 
driven tho brigands from the Mower 
ti»wn,' burned all tu) ftir as Kikmni" — 
that is, Uio whole of Uio town which 
lay in tho valley of tho Tyropooon. 

§ 26. Akra,—Akm is called by 
Josephus the *' Lower City," and the 
''Lower Market,*' to distinguish it 
from Zion tho " Upper City." It is 
from this author alone we derive all 
our information regarding it, and his 
words are as follows :—*• The otlier 
hill, callal Akra, sustaining the lower 
city, was gibbous {jkfifiKvprof 'gib- 
bous,' * two-homed,' or 'sloping on 
both sides ')." It was separated from 
Zion by the Tyroposon, and the two 
hills were so placed fronting each 
otlier that the rows of houses ter- 
minated opposite each other at tiie 
intervening ravine. "Over against 
this (Akm) was a third hill, naturally 
lower than Akra, and formerly sepa- 



rated from it by another broad valley. 
But afterwards, during the sovoreigntv 
of the Asmontoans, they threw earth 
into this valley, desiring to connect 
the city with the temple; and level- 
ling the summit of AKre, they mndn 
it lower, so that tho tomple might 
appiAr above it" (I?. /. ▼. 4, 1). I 
siiall insert another important pnsmgo: 
" In tlie western parts of tlie endotoro 
(of the temple) stood four gates ; one 
leading over to the roval palace, the 
valley twine intcron)tca to form a pas- 
sage ; two leading to the suburb ; and 
the remaining one into the other city 
(Akra), being distinguished by many 
steps down into the valley, anid from 
this up again upon the ascent; for the 
city lay over against the temple in 
the manner of a theatre." {Ant, zy. 
11. 5.) 

Taking these words in their plain 
sense, we conclude that Akra was a 
hill situated between two valleys, 
one of which, called the Tyroposon, 
separated it from Zion, and tiie other 
a " broad valley," separated it ftom 
the temple mount. And this, taken 
in connexion with what has already 
been stated regarding Zion (§ 24) and 
tho TyropoBon (§ 25), compels us to 
identify Akra witli tlie rocky ridge 
which extends from the N.W. angle of 
tho mod<*xn city past tho Church of the 
Sopulehn*, towards tho west(*ni skin (»f 
tlio Uaraiu, embracing a great ynti 
of tho present Cliristian quarter. The 
best general view of this rocky ridgo 
is obtained from tho top of tlic 
governor's house. The slopeB of its 
sides are also very distinctly seen in 
several of the streets — in going up, 
for example, from tho Yftfo gate to 
the Latin convent, and descending 
again from tlio convent to the Da-' 
maseus gate ; and also in the Quarter 
around the Tekfyeh or Hospital of 
Helena. Tliis ridge is accurately 
described bv Josephus as " curved on 
both sides,' or "gibbous,' as it fells 
off an tlie N. into the valley at the 
Damascus gate, and on the S. into tho 
Tyrc^MBon. And it ia thus situated 
between two valleys — the Tyroposon, 
which separates it from Zkm, and the 
"broad valley," coming from tlic 
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DamaBcus gate, which separates it 
from Moriah. 

But Joaephua states, as has been 
seen, that the broad valley which 
separated Akra from the temple was 
** filled up " in the time of the Asmo- 
niBans. To understand how fiur this 
"filling up" was carried we must 
compare it with the other passage 
in tlie 'Antiquities/ in which he 
says that the way leading from the 
western gate of the temple area to 
Akro duscciidod " by many steps down 
into tho valley, and from tliis up again 
uiK>n tlio ascent." The valley there- 
foro was only partially filled up; it 
was very deep, as recent excavations 
show, but was made practicable for 
a road by the Asmontcans. Tho an- 
cient gato leading from tho ttanplo 
court to Akrii nmlmbW (y>rn:B[X)ndou in 
jiosition with liab d-Katamrtf ** Gato of 
the Cotton Merchants" (see § 40), 
between which and the south-eastern 
extremity of the ridge of Akra there is 
still a broad depression or valley. 

§ 27. JlfondA.— The position of this 
hill cannot be questioned. The sub- 
structions of the platform on which 
the temple was erected yet remain, 
and bear incontestable evidence not 
only to tho general position of Moriah, 
but also to its extent. It is not a 
separate hill, but a section of tlie 
riage which extends along the western 
side of the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
Origuially there seems to have been 
a mound of rock in the centre of the 
ridge, breaking down abruptly on 
every side, so as to leave on its 
sununit but a narrow platform, scarcely 
sttttioicnt, as Joscphus says, for tho 
altar and the sanctuary: this was 
called Moriah, When tlie temple 
was founded the rock was somewhat 
lowered, and a large platform con- 
structed around it, supiwrted in pai-t 
by, massive walls of masonry filled up 
internally with stones and earth ; and 
in part toward the S. by heavy piers 
ana arches. This ancient platform 
apiwara to have corresponded in extent, 
and also, as we shall see, to some 
extent in etnicture, to that which still 
i'.\itits, and is well known as the 



Haram, Near the centre of tho Haram, 
beneath tho dome of the great mostiuo, 
the natural rock project above the 
ground, and is regarded with deepest 
veneration by the Muslems, because, as 
thev believe, it is tlie spot where tho 
Holy Altar once stood. It is from this 
" rock," SufcJirdh, the mosque takes its 
name — Kubbet eB-SUkhraJi, ** tho Domo 
of the Rock." 

Moriah is separated from Zion by 
the Tyropooon, and from Akra by tho 
other broad valley coming down from 
tho Damascus gate. These are its 
western boundaries. On tho N. it is 
not now separated from tho continua- 
tion of tlie ridge, except in part by tho 
deep rt'scirvoir, or trench, genomlly 
ciUle<l Bothesda. On the E. tho ground 
breaks down suddenly, and almost 
pre(*ipitouHly, from tho wall to tho IkxI 
of the Kidron, nearly 200 ft. below. 
On tho upper part of this declivity, 
adjoining the Haram wall, is a Muslem 
cemetery. 

Moriah was the hill on wliicli 
Abraham built the altar and laid the 
wood to sacrifice his son Isaac. Hero 
he received the Divine promise re- 
corded in Gen. xxii. 17, 18. On tlie 
same spot Oman the Jebusito had 
his threshing-floor, and there he was 
employed threshing wheat on that 
eventful day when Jerusalem was 
threatened with destruction. Tho 
angel of the Lord came, and stood by 
the threshing-floor, "having a drawn 
sword in his hand stretched out over 
Jerusalem." Oman and his sons saw 
him, and hid themselves in terror — 
ixirhaps in the cave below the 
Biicred Hock. David saw him t<x) 
from the opiMsito hill of Zion ; ho and 
tho elders of Israel, clothed in sack- 
cloth, prostrated themselves before tho 
Lord; and then, at tho command of 
Gad the prophet, he liosted to tlio 
summit of the sacred mount to build 
an altar, and oficr sacrilices. David 
bought tho threshing-floor for 000 
sliekels of gold, "ofiered bumt-offcr- 
ings and peace-offerings, and called 
upon the Lord ; and Ho answcre<l him 
from heaven by fire upon tlie altar of 
burnt-offering. And tho Ix)rd com- 
nitaidod the niigel, and ho put up his 
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Bword Again into the sheath fhereot" 
(1 Ghron. xxi. 14-27.) On this rock 
Solomon aftorwaxds erected the temple. 
(2 Cliron. iii. I.) 

Views widely different from that 
here set forth have hecn entertained 
and ahly advocated by writers of much 
celebrity. Stanley and Grove main- 
tain that the " Land of Moriah," where 
Abraham was oonunanded to sacrifioe 
Isnac, was diHtinct from " Mount Mo- 
rinh ** on which the Tcmplo was built. 
The fonncr they locate at Shechcm; 
and Mr. Grove says, ** It is most natn- 
ml to take the ' land of Moriah ' as tiio 
Hiiiiin diHfrictaH that in which tlm * Oak 
of Moruh' was siluatiMl, and not as that 
which contains Jerusalem." {DicL of 
the BiUe, ii. p. 422.) It seems to me, 
liowovcr, tliat Shccliom is mucli tno 
for distant from Doersheba to accord 
with the uarrativo of Gen. xxii. 1-4 ; 
and though the scene of Abmham*s 
sacrifice is not expressly said in Scrip- 
ture to be identical with the site of 
Oman's threshing-floor and Solomon's 
Temple, yet Joscphus affirms it, and 
since his time it has been the universal 
belief of the Jews. In my opinion, 
and I do not stand alone, tne position 
of Blount Moriah answers in all respects 
to the requirements of the narrative in 
Genesis. 

§ 28. Ophd or OpUo.— The secticHi 
of the ridge which extended southward 
from Moriah to the junction of the 
Tjrropown and Kidron, at the pool of 
Silonm, was called Ophcl. The top 
IH lirrNul ; hut thorn im n mpid doNCcnt 
till it terminates in a cliflf almost ovcr- 
lianging the pool. The whole is 
now carefully cultivated in terraces 
like Zion, and is planted with olives 
and other fruit-trees. Its northern 
end, at the base of the Haram wall, is 
50 ft. lower than the top of Moriah ; 
and from thence to its termination is 
about 520 yds. ; the breadth of its sum- 
mit from brow to brow is about 100 
yds. near the centre. 

Ophel was included in the city of 
Jerusalem from a very early period — 
probably from the time of Sol(nnon. 
we read in 2 Chron. xxviL 3, that 
Jotham king of Judah ** built much on 



the wall of Ophel"— the will l iaviiy 
been thrown down somd tima prari- 
ously by the king of IsiaeL This was 
only a littie more than 2 centuries 
after Solomon; and we scazoely think 
tiiere had been any extension of the 
dty in the intervaL Some 50 years 
later it was more stronglv fortiiled by 
Manaaseh (2 Chron. xxxiiL 14). After 
the return of the Jews from cuilivity, 
Ophel was enckMcd by the wall bout 
under Ndiemiah's direction, and fai^ 
habited by the Nethinims, or temple 
servants. (Neh. iii. 26, 27.) Recent 
excavations have hud bare a section of 
the ancient wall of Ophel from its 
junction witli Uio south-eastom angh) 
of the Maram down to near the Pool 
of Siloam. 

§ 29. BezeauL-^-Tbh hill is not 
mentioned in the Bible, but Joaephus's 
account of it is dad- and fall. "The 
hill Bezetha was separated from An- 
tonia ; and, being the highest of all, it 
was built up adjoinfng to a part of the 
new dty, and alone' overshadowed the 
templo on the north." {B. J., v. 5, 8.) 
Referring again to the way and time 
in which tlus hill Vas first occupied, 
he thus writes : '* The city overflowing 
with inhabitants gradually crept be- 
yond the walls; and the people, incor- 
porating with the city the quarter 
north of the temple dose to the hill, 
made a considemble advance, inso- 
much that a fourth hiU, which is caUed 
Bcasotha, was also surrounded with 
habitations. It }ay over against An- 
ioiiia, from which it was sriiamtod by 
a do(!p fame, iiuqiOHcly excavated to 
cut off the communication between the 
hill and the foundations of Antonia, 
tliat they might be at once less easy of 
access, and more elevated. And thus 
the depth of the foase added greatiy to 
the height of the towers. This new- 
built part is called in our language 
Beteiha, which being interpreted m the 
Greek tongue would be CamopoUB — 
' New CSty." " (B, /., v. 4, 2.) Hence it 
appears that jlezetha was a high hill, 
close on the N. side of Antonia, sepa- 
rated from it by a deep artificial trench ; 
and that there wos no other hill besides 
it which intereepted the view of the 
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temple from the N. Now any one ex- 
amining the ground in connexion witii 
these notices, and remembering that 
the citadel of Antonia lay at the N.W. 
angle of the temple area, or about the 
place where the Governor's house now 
stands, must admit that Bezetha can 
be none other than the hill extending 
northward from this place to the grotto 
of Jeremiah. And any one who looks 
toward Jerusalem from the N. will see 
how accurate is Joscplius's description, 
that Bezetha formed on this siae the 
only obstruction to the view of the 
temple. From tlie ridge of Scopus 
above the Tombs of the Kings the 
dome of the g^eat mosque is just seen 
over the hill ; but when we begin to 
descend it is soon shut out from view. 

Bezetha is a broad irregular ridge 
extending N. bv W. from the Haiam. 
Its eastern side descends by rocky 
declivities into the valley of Jehosha- 
phat. On its western side is the broad 
valley which runs up to the Damascus 
gate, and oontinuos in the same lino 
400 or 500 yds. more tiirou^h the olive- 
groves. The rid^e is divided by a 
shallow valley, beginning on the I^ .E. 
of the grotto of Jeremiah, and running 
down to the so-called pool of Bethesda. 
A good view of this feature of Bezetha 
is gained from the city wall in walking 
round from the Damascus to St. 
Stephen's gate. The ridge on the 
western side of this valley is high with 
steep sides. Its northern part, now 
covered with a Muslem cemetery, and 
containing also the grotto of Jeremiah, 
is detached by a broad, and apparently 
artificial cutting, fiom the part within 
the modem wall. This cutting was 
probably one of the quarries from 
wliich the stones were taken for the 
tomple, and was afterwards deepened 
to gain a stronger and more command- 
ing site for the present ramparts. 

On the eastern side of tnis central 
valley, between it and the Kidron, is 
another ridge narrower and lower than 
the former. Near its southern extre- 
mity is the Gothic church of St. 
Anno. Immediately without the city 
wall, on tJio N., a deep fussc has been 
cut tlirough tlio ridge iu the solid 
rock ; auua little beyond this place it 



rises very considerably, so as to form a 
rocky mound. 

The greater port of Bezetha without 
the walls is now cultivated and covered 
witli olive-groves. Tlie total breadth 
of the ridge where it joins the liaram 
is about 450 yds., but it gradually ex- 
pands towoids the N. to moro tliau 
double that breadth. 

The time at which Bezetha began to 
be occupied by buildings is not stated ; 
but there canoe little doubt that under 
Herod the Great the city increased in 
extent as well as in splendour, and that 
then tlie circuit of the old walls was 
found too confined for the population. 
Joscphus says "the city, overflowing 
with inhabitants, gradtiaUy crept be- 
yond the ramparts." Much, indeed 
most, of the new town must thus have 
existed in the time of our Saviour, 
although it was not until 8 years after 
the crucifixion that Herod Agrippa sur- 
rounded it with a wall. 

§ 30. The VaUey of Uiniwm (in 
Hebrew Oe-Hinnom), — Such is the 
name usually given to this valley ui 
the Old Testament, though it often 
occurs in the fuller form *' Valley of 
the Son of Hinnom." ^Josh. xv. 8.) 
Its present name is Waay Jehennani, 
which is evidently derived from the 
Hebrew. It commences on the west of 
the city (see § 5) ; its upper part re- 
sembling a large sliallow basin, in the 
centre of which, 700 yds. from the 
Yafa gate, is the " Upper Pool," or 
'* Glhon." From this pool its course is 
nearly S.£. for 630 yds., to the bend 
opposite the Yafa gate, where its 
breadth is about 100 yds., and its deptli 
44 ft. It here turns S. between Zion 
on the one side and a rocky acclivity 
on the other, and at 290 yds. is crossed 
by the arched aqueduct from Solomon's 
Pools. At 73 yds. farther is the 
•* Lower Pool," now called Birket es- 
Sultdn. This is durectly below tho 
south-eastern angle of the city wall, 
which forms a nne object overhead, 
crowning the brow of Zion. Tho 
embankment which bounds tho ** pool " 
on the S. is 107 yds. furtliur down. 
Across it runs u bmnch path from tho 
Hebron and Bethlehem road, which 
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leads up the hill-side near the New 
English Diocesan School, to the Zion 
Gate. At 140 yds. below the pool 
tlio vnllcy turns eastward, continuing 
about the same breadth, but increasing 
rapidly in depth. The bottom and 
siuosaro cultivated where practicable, 
and planted with oltvo-trocs. Towards 
tlie end of its course it expands and 
falls into tho Kidron 922 yds. below 
the lost bond. Tlio scenery of tho 
lower part is picturesque and wild 
— the hill on the B. rising in 
broken cliiBs, filled with excavated 
tombs, and supporting here and there 
on a lodge a few stray olive-trees. 
Here, high up on the rugged bank, is 
the reputed site of Aeeldama, (See 

Tlko first mention of Ilinnom in tho 
Bible occurs in tho description of tho 
boundary lino between Judah and 
Benjamin—" And the border passed to- 
ward the waters of En-Shemcsh, and 
tlio goings out thereof were at En- 
Rogd " (now the " WeU of Joab '* at 
tlio junction of Ilinnom and tho 
Kidron) ; *' and tlie border wont up by 
tho vallev of the son of Hinnom unto 
tho south side of the Jebusite ; the 
same is Jerusalem; and the border 
wont up to tho top of tho roountahi 
tlint lictli before the valley of Uinnom 
westward, which is at the end of the 
valley of Rephaim (Giants) nortli- 
ward." (Josh. xv. 7, 8 ; see also xviii. 
16, 17.) 

But this valley has obtained a wider 
celebrity from its connexion with tho 
rites of Bofil and Moloch pnictisod 
under the idolatrous kings of Judah. 
Jeremiah thus writes regarding tho 
abominations by which Jerusalem wiui 
polluted : " Tlioy have built tlie high 

tilaccs of Topi let, which is in tho \n\- 
ey of tlie son of Uinnom, to bum their 
sons and their daughtore in the fire." 
(vii. 81.) And Jeromo describes To- 
phet as a pleasant spot in the valley 
of Hinnom, with troes and gardens 
watered from Siloam. It must, there- 
fore, have been at the mouth of the 
vallev ; and a more appropriate place 
could, not have been selected round 
tlie city. The deep retired glen ; the 
wild cliffs around; tlie bore rocky 



mountain sides above-nJl seem adapted 
for deeds of blood. According to tho 
rabbins, the statue of Moledi was of 
brass, witJi the bodv of a man and tho 
hoad of an ox. The interior was hol- 
low and fitted up with a large fiimtoe 
by which the whole statue was easily 
made rod hoi The children to bo 
sacrificed were then placed in its anns^ 
while drums were beaten to drown 
their cries. Tlioso fearful ritos. strange 
to say, were first established oy Solo- 
mon, who built a high place for 
Molech, a god of the Ammonites, on 
the "right hand of the mount** of 
Olives— probably on the southern brow 
overlooking this valley (1 Elings xi. 7 : 
2 Kings xxiu. 10, 18) ; and from that 
period this worship continued uninter- 
ruptodly, either tlicro or in Tophct, 
until Jofiiah defiled both places : ** Ho 
defiled Topheth, which is in the valley 
of the children of Hinnom, that no man 
might make his son or his daughter to 

pass through the fire to Molech 

And the high places that were before 
Jerusalem, which wore on the ri^ht 
hand of tho Mount of Oorruption, which 
Solomon tho king of Israel nad buildcd 
for Ashtoieth the abomination of tho 
Zidonians, and for Chcmosh the abo- 
mination of tho Moabitcs, and for 
Milcom (or Moloch) tlio abomination of 
tho children of Ammon, did the king 
defile. And he broke in pieces the 
images, and cut down tho groves, and 
filled tiieir places witli tho bones of 
men.** (Id.) The place was thus 
made ooromonially unclean, so that no 
Jow could outer it ; and this appears 
to liave boon the reason why the ToUoy 
was mado a public cemetery, as wo 
may conclude from tlio words of Jere- 
miah : " Wherefore behold tho days 
come when it shall no moro bo called 
Tophct, nor tho valloy of tho Son of 
Hinnom, but tho vallev of Slauehtor ; 
for they shall bury in Tophct till there 
bo no place.** (vii. 32 ; see also xix. 
6-15.) The multitudes of tombs in 
the adjoining cliffs, and along the side 
of the Mount of Olives, show that tho 

{^ropheVs words were jfulfllled to the 
otter. (See §48.) 

Mcteeh signifies ♦* king ** or ** ruler ;** 
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and Miloom is the samo root witli tlio 
pronoun — ** their king." This idol 
seems to have been identical with the 
Phoenician goA Bcuil, to whom wo 
know children wore offered in sacrifice 
at Cktrthage. (Jcr. xix. 5 ; xxxii. 35.) 
The worship of Molocli, by causing 
ohildrou to piuM through the iiro, wus 
first fonnallv intruthicod by Solomon, 
yet thu IsmoHtos had boon oocasionally 
addicted to it from the time of tlioir 
journey through tlio wilderness. (Lev. 
XX. 1^ ; xviu. 21 ; Ez. xx. 25W1.) 

§ 81. The Brook Kulroii, or VaUey 
of Jdtoahafiliat, — It may bo as well to 
inform Uio reader at the outset tliat 
tlie latter, and now tlie common name 
of tliis valley is of modem origin, and 
has been adopted from a fanciful in- 
terpretation of a passage of Scripture. 
The prophet Joel speaks of the ** valley 
of Jehodiaphat," m which God will 
judee the heathen for their oppression 
of uie Jews; but the name seems to 
be metaphorical, intended only to ex- 
press the act to be performed — JeHio- 
khapkai signifies "Jehovah judgeth." 
On the ground that this must bo the 
valley aUuded to, the name Jehosha- 
phat was applied to it as early as the 
time of Euscbius, and has since been 
continued by Jew, Christian, and Mus- 
lem. 

IJ m. N.W. of the Damascus Gate 
there is a slight depression in tho 
broad ridge, and this is the head of 
the Kidron valley. The sides of the 
depression, and the whole surround- 
ing region, are whitened bv jagged 
crowns of limestone, which every- 
where project above the scanty soil; 
nnd almost every projection has boon 
excavated, partly as a quarry, and 
partly to form the facade of a tomb. 
Tlie number of rock-tombs at this 
plfttiD, and the extent and beauty of 
some of them, impress the stranger, 
perhaps more than anything else, with 
tlie wealth and splendour of the ancient 
Jewish capital. The valley runs for 
about h m. directly towards the city; 
it is shallow and wide, dotted with 
oom-fields, and here and there a few 
old olives. It then swoops round 



eastward, and in another ^ m. is 
crossed by the nortliem road. On the 
east side of this road, and southern 
bank of the valley, stands an old wely 
with a ruined khan beside it; and 
about 200 yards S.E. of this are tho 
Tombs of tho Kings. (Soo § 48.) A 
little to thu W. of tlie wely aru tlmHt 
large white mounds, which havo 
latterly attracted attention in con- 
sequence of a theory propounded by 
somebody, that they are oomposoil of 
ashes, and tliat the ashes are those of 
tho sacrifices offered up in the temple I 
The theorists have had the ashes 
analyzed, and pronounced to bo diiefiy 
of animal origin. Yet still two objec- 
tions naturally occur to one—fird, if 
these be indeed the ashes of the temple, 
they were conveyed to a needlessly 
great distance ; and second, the mounds 
are precisely similar in api)earauce to 
the accumulations from the ashes and 
debris of soapworks which we see at 
N&bulus ; and until very lately it was 
the universal belief that they wero 
formed by the deposits from soap- 
works. 

The bed of the Kidron is at this 
place about i m. distant from the City 
Gate. It continues on the same course 
about } m. farther, and then turning 
S. opens up into a wide basin, which 
is crossed by tho road to AnathoUi. 
As it advances southwanl the rt. bank 
— the side of Ikiztitlio — becomes higher 
and stee|)er, with occasional ]>rfX!ipi(x's 
of rock; while on the 1. the base of 
the Mount of Olives gradually projects, 
narrowing the valley. Opposite St. 
Stephen's Gate tho depth is fully 
100 ft., and the breadtli not more than 
400 ft. The olive-trees which are* 
thinly sprinkled over its whole extent, 
here become much more abundant, 
forming a litUo shady grove; their 
massive trunks, too, hollowed and 
half decaved, with the heavy gnarled 
boughs, liave a venerable look, and 
loiivc tlie impression of remote an- 
tiquity. The spot has a solemn — 
almost a sacred aspect; it is so com- 
pletely shut out from tho din of tho 
city, fit)m the view of publio roails, 
and from tho notice and interruptions 
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of wayfnrcra. Mny not this bo tho 
Rito of thnt garclcn to which Jesus 
" ofttimcs resorted with his disciples " 
for prayer and meditation ; and which 
WAS tho scone of His agony and of His 
betrayal ? (John xviu. 1-12.) 

A zigzag patli descends the steep 
iMink from St Stephen's Gate, crosses 
the bed of the valley by a bridge, and 
branches at tlie angle of tlie enclosed 
Garden of Gethscmane. One branch 
lends up a depression in the Mount of 
Olives, to tho village on the top. This 
is tho "way of the wilderness'* by 
wliich David fled from Absalom. 
(2 Sam. XV. 23.) Another branch 
Keeps more to the rt., and also leads to 
tho village. A thinl runs below the 
garden, and, ascending tlie hill dia- 
gonally, posses round to Bethany. 
Tliis is tho mail of Clirist's triumphal 
entry. (Matt. xxi. See below, Btc. 8.) 
Another patli follows the valley down 
to Siloam. 

Below tlio bridgo tho valley con- 
tracts still more, and hero traces of a 
watcTconrso liogin to appear. 300 yds. 
fartlior down, tlio hills on each sido 
rise precipitously from the torrent-bed, 
which is spanned by a single arch. 
On the 1. is a group of tombs hewn 
out of the clifT, comprising those 
of Alisalom, Jehosliaphat, and St. 
James ; while on tho rt., 200 ft over- 
head, towers the massive wall of the 
Harom. The ravine continues, narrow 
and rugged, 500 yds. more to the 
fountain of tho Virgin, situated in a 
deep cave on the rt. The village of 
Silw&n,tho ancient Silonm, is now seen 
on the 1. ; its houses clinging to the 
cliffs. 400 yds. below tlie fountain 
the Tyropooon comes in on the rt., 
^rleneonding in graceful terraced slopes, 
frtwh and i^ram from Iho wntcrs of tho 
" Pool of Siloam." Tho valley is now 
wider, affording a level tract for culti- 
vation. Hero of old wojo tho " King's 
Garrlens," mentioned by Nehcmiah 
(iii. 15). They extend down to tho 
mouth of Hinnom : and alwut 100 yds. 
below this point is the well of Joab, 
tho ancient En-rogcl. (Josh. xv. 7. 
Sfio § 48.) Tho total length of tho 
Kidron from its head to this fountain 
is 2f m. From hence it runs in a 



winding ooarso through tho wfldoriMwa 
of JndflDa, past the convent of St 
Sftba, where it is called Wadti ff 
jRelfccft, •• the Monk's Valley ; * below 
the convent it takes tlie name Wmily 
en-Ndr, "the Valley of Fire," and 
falls into the Dead Sea, not far from 
its K.W. corner, about 14 m. from 
Jerusalem. 

The brook Kidron is first mentioned 
in the Bible in connexion inXtx the 
flight of David during the rebellion of 
his son Absalom. (2 Sam. xv. 23). 
It is frequently referred to in tho 
subsequent history of the Holy City; 
and from one rather obscure pesssgo 
(2 Kings xxiii. 6) it would seem that a 
portion of it was used by the Jews as 
a burving-ground from a very early 
period. But be this as it may, there 
can 1)0 no doubt that now the greatest 
privilege the dying Jew can wish for 
IS that his bones l^ laid in tho valley 
of Jehosliaphat; and tho left bank, 
far up on Olivet, is paved with iho 
white tombstones of countless descend- 
ants of Abndiam. 

§ 32. The Mount of OUve$, now 
Jehd et'T^r, is situated immediate- 
ly beyond the Kidron, on the cast 
of, or as it is expressed in the Bible, 
"before" Jemsolem (1 Kings xi. 7). 
It is before one's eyes from almost 
every part of the city ; and forms the 
most striking object in every view 
around it. It is more a ridge than a 
mount, graceful in outline and deli- 
cate in colours, especially when seen 
from the brow of Zion on an evening 
in early s]mng. In the centre is a 
rounded top, crowned by the little 
village of TQr, with its tapering mina- 
ret The sides desrena gently and 
niiironnly, N. and S., to two ronndcnl 
summits of about equal altitude, and 
then break down more rapidly to the 
level of the adjoining ridges. ITio faco 
of the hill is streaknl horizontally with 
strips fif green and grov — the fonner 
tho terraces of com, the latter tlie sup- 
porting walls and ledges of rock; 
while the whole is dotted with rounded 
trim-looking clive-ireeB. The atmo- 
sphere is generally so transparent that 
one inuigines, as he lookB horn Zion, 
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tliat Olivet rises immodiatoly from the 
side of the Haraiu urea. lu fact, this 
is the groat defect in Syrian landscajxis 
— the porspoctivo is not well brought 
oat, owing to the abHonce of that haze 
which gives such a charm to some of 
the scones in moro nortlicrn dimes. 

The summit of the Mount of Olives 
rises 220 ft. above Moriah, and, being 
only half a mile diHtant, it affords one 
of the most commanding and interest- 
ing views of Jerusalem and its envi- 
rons. From tlie top of the minaret 
beside the ch. of the Ascension is the 
best point, though a view in some 
respects more l^utiful is obtained 
from the terraced roof of a little soli- 
tary towor a few hundred yds. to the 
N.W. ThQ best time for this view is 
the early morning, when the vallevs 
are still in shailo, and the bright 
sun, lighting up the hills, throws 
them into bold relief. Taking our 
stand on the narrow balcony of the 
minaret, we look down the shelving 
side of Olivet into the Kidron, sweep- 
ing ftoui the distance on the rt. away 
down to the 1. The eye follows it till 
it is joined by another ravine, coming 
in Irom behind a high ridge to the 
westward. That ravine is Hinnom, 
and that ridge Zion. On the 1. bank 
of the Kidron we can just observe 
through the olive-trees tlie white 
pointed top of Absalom's pillar, and 
the flat gravestones of the Jewish 
cemetery, and farther to the 1. the 
gray excavated clif& and houses of 
Siloam. In the foreground beyond 
the ravine is the beautiful enclosure of 
theHaram — the octagonal mosque with 
its noble dome in the centre, occupying 
the site of Oman's threshing-floor and 
Solomon's Temple; the flagged plat- 
form around it; and then a grassy 
area with olives and cypresses en- 
circling the whole. At the l.-hand 
extremity is the mosque el-Aksa, easily 
distinguished by its [icakcxl roofs and 
dome. Beside tho enclosure at the 
rt.-hand comer is a prominent group 
of buildings, with a tall minaret acl- 
joiniiig them. This is tho Pasha's 
nsidenoe, and tho sito of tho for- 
tress of Antonia. Tho massive ancient 



masonry at tho southern angle of tho 
wall is very conspicuous ; and so like- 
wise is tho double-arched gateway in 
the side, generally called " Golden 
Gate." Farther to the rt., north of 
the Haram, is St. Stephen's Gate. 
Northward of tho gate, along the brow 
of tiie valley, runs the city >vall, for- 
midable-looking in the distance witli 
its square towers. To tho right of tho 
Haram a broad irregular ridge extends 
northward, thinly inhabited, inter- 
spersed with gardens, and crowned by 
a mosque and minaret. This is Beze- 
tha. The low ridge of Ophel is on tho 
opposite side of the Haram, sinking 
down rapidly into the bed of tho 
Kidron behind Siloam ; it contains no 
buildings, but is thickly sprinkled with 
olives. It can now be seen how these 
three hills, Bezetha, Moriah, and 
Ophel, form one ridge. Bcliind tliem 
is a valley, dividing the city from 
north to south, and falling into tho 
Kidron just above its junction with 
Hinnom. At its nortliem end, hid by 
Bezetha, is the Damascus gate; and 
the southem section of it Iteyond tlio 
Ilaram was anciently called the Tyro- 
poQon. 

On another prominent ridge stands 
the western section of tho city. To 
the rt. is Akra rising to an angle, near 
which we distinguish the large white 
buildings of the Latin convent ; below 
them, a little to the 1., are the two 
domes and heavy square tower of tho 
Church of the Sepulchre; and still 
farther to the 1. an open space, mark- 
ing the sito of the palace of tho 
Knights of St. John. Akra is now 
the Christian quarter of the city. To 
the 1. is Zion, the most prominent 
of the hills. Its northern limits are 
distinctly marked by the massive * 
towers of the citadel. Close to these, 
but presenting a striking contrast in 
its fresh look, is the English Church ; 
fartlter to the 1. is tho Armenian crni- 
vent, a vast mass of houses, with u 
little dome in the midst of them. Tho 
Jewish quarter occupies the stoop face 
of tho hill. Witliout the wall on tho 
south is u group of buildings, amid 
which we see a white dome and high 
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minfiret, marking tho Mohammedan, 
nnrl probably the real, tomb of king 
Dayid. 

On tho Bonth Bide of tlio valley of 
Ilinnom in tlio Hill of Evil Gounncl, 
witli a minoil village and a solitary 
iriH) on itH fnimniit. Beyond it \n 
the plain of llepliaim, or "Valley 
of the Giants;" and away on the 
south, about 3 m. distant, we observe 
the Convent of Ellos, crowning a ridge 
on the road to Bethlehem. Turning 
nortliwards, the only conspieuous place 
in the distance is Neby Samwil, the 
ancient Mizpch, easily disting^islied 
by its liigh tower. Along the whole 
western horizon runs a line of brown 
hills, about equal in altitude to those 
on which the city stands. 

Such is the western view firom the 
summit of Olivet ; the eastern scarce 
yields to it in interest, while it far 
surpasses it in extent The latter, 
however, is best seen from a little 
woly called Kvht)et esk-Shtihada, " the 
Dome of the Witnesses,'* about 200 
yds. beyond the minaret. Here we 
stand on the brow of the mount. The 
*' Wilderness of JudsBa" commences 
at our feet, shelves down in a succes- 
sion of naked white hills and dreary 
gray glens for 10 miles or moro, and 
then dips abniptly into the valley of 
the Joruan. The Jordan valley comes 
from the distance on the nortli, gradu- 
ally expanding into a white plain, and 
terminating at the Dead Sea, a section 
of which is seen over the lower cliffs 
of the "Wilderness.'* Tlie winding 
course of the Jordan can be traced for 
some distance up tho plain, by its dark 
lino of vorduro. Away Ixjyond tlio 
valley riHcs a long unbroknn mountain- 
range, like a huge wall, strotcliing 
nortli and south far as the eye can 
follow it. The section on tlie right is 
within the territory of Moab ; that in 
tho centre, directly opjiosito us, wns 
possessed by the Ammonites; wliilo 
tliat on the 1. hand was anciently 
called Gilcad, and still retains its 
name. Evening is the proper tune for 
tliis view, for then the pale blue lights 
and purple sliadows on the Moab 
mountains are exquisitely beantifdl. 



The glare too of the white wilderness 
is snodned; and the valley below 
appears still deeper fitxn being thmm 
into shade. 

No name in Scriptore calls up Mn- 
ciataons at onco so sacred and io 
pleasing as tliat of Olivet The 
''mount'* is no intimately connected 
with the private life of tlie Savioiur, 
that we read of it and look at it witli 
feelings of deepest interest and afiec- 
tion. Here He sat with His disdples, 
tolling them of wondrous events yet to 
come ; of the destruction of the Holy 
City, of the sufferings, the persecutions, 
and the final triumph of His followem. 
^Matt xxiv.) Here He related the 
beautiful parables of the "Ten Vir- 
gins," and the " Five Talents." (Matt 
XXV.) Here He was wont to retire on 
each evening for meditation and prayer, 
and rest of body, when weary and 
harassed by the labours and trials of 
the day. (Luke xxi. 37.) And here 
He came on tlio night of His betrayal 
to utter that wonderful prayer— "0 
my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me : neverfhdem, not oi 
I unll, but 08 Thau wilt:* (Matt xxvi. 
39.) And when the cup of God's 
wratli had been drunk, and death and 
tho grave conquered, He lorl His 
disciples out again over Olivet, as fnr 
as to Bethany, and after a parting 
blessing ascended to heaven. (Luke 
xxiv. 50-51 ; Acts I 12.) 

§ 33. Tlie Ilitt of EvU CmuueL— 
This hill is on the south of the valley 
of Hinnom. Its northern side consists 
of a series of cliffs, supporting narrow 
terraces, and rising one above another 
at irregular intervals from the bed of 
tlio valley to a level summit, which 
again slopes down gently into tho plain 
of Repfaaim on the south-west Its 
top is at least as high as any part of 
the city, and is crowned by the ruins 
of a compamtively modem villa^. 
" These ruins tho monks now dignify 
with the name of the villa or country 
house of Caiaphas ; in which, aoeora- 
ing to them, the Jews took counsel 
to destroy Jesus. Hence the present 
appellation of the hill ; of which name, 
however, there is no trace extant earlier 
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tlian tho lattor part of tho 15t1i cen- 
tury." 

5. Jewish Antiquities. 

§ 34. Ancient Joriiioilcm )u\s become 
heaps of rubbiiih, which cover to the 
depth of 40,G0,una even 100 ft., the 
foundations of her palaces. Tlio modern 
bazaars, slions, auu houses, all stand on 
the accumulated ruins of 2000 years. 
The ancient topography of Jerusalem 
can oulv be conclusively settled when 
its site has been thoroughly excavated. 
This work, I am happy to state, is 
being vigorously proueuuted by tlio 
exertions of **The Palestine Explora- 
• tion Fund/' whilo these pages are 
imssing through the press. 

§ 35. Ancient Walls. Totper of 
77ipp/ctM.— Josephus infoims us that 
" Jerusalem was foiiified by throe walls 
whero?cr it was not encompassed by 
impasflable valleys, for tliero tlicre was 
but a single rampart.'* It is not to Ix) 
understood however that the three 
walls were close together, forming a 
triple 1 ine of defence. They were built 
at different periods to enclose separate 
quarters of tuo city. The first encircled 
Zion ; the second Akra; and the third 
liezetho. Of these the first and most 
ancient was considered impregnable 
on . account of the deep mvines that 
skirted it, and the height of the hill on 
which it stood. It was also built with 
great solidity — ^David, Solomon, and 
their successors on tho throne, having 
devoted much time and labour to the 
work. 

The historian describes with con- 
siderable minuteness the lines of tlicse 
three walls, and I shall endeavour to 
get my reader to follow him, tliat he 
may thereby gain a clear and full view 
of tlio gradual growth and ultimate 
extent of tlio city. There is one par- 
ticular tower, however, to which sj^ccial 
and Repeated reference is made by 
Joscphus, and which he takes as his 
Btartuig-point in defining the courses 
of all the walls; tho position of this 
tower we must first ascertain, for it 
is tlio key to the whole. It was called 
Jlippfcus, and was situutetl at the 
nortli-wcstem angle of tlio first wall, 
[Si/ria and PiUestine.'] 



and therefore not far from the north- 
western brow of Zion which this wall 
d(;fende<l. It was bnilt by Herod 
tho Great, and named after a friend 
who had fallen in Ixittlc. The form 
was quailniugular, 25 cubits on caeli 
side, and bnilt up entirely solid to tho 
height of 30 cubits. Over this solid 
pai't was a large cistern, and still higher 
were cliambers for tho guards, siu'- 
mounted by battlemeutsM Tho stones 
in its walls were of enonnous nitigni- 
tudo ; 20 cubits long, by 10 broiid, and 
5 hi«;h. Its situation too was com- 
manding ; for it stood on a rocky crest 
of Zion. (B. J., V. 4, 3, and 4.) Such 
is tho description given by Josephus 
of this remarkable tower — ^probably in 
a great measure from memory, and a 
good deal exaggerated ; but still con- 
taining some things so peculiar and of 
such publicity, that he would scarcely 
have dared to invent them, lie tells 
us farther that when 'iltus eaptnntd 
Jerusalem ho saved Hippicus; and two 
other towers near it, fi-om tho general 
ruin, partly as speeuuens of the forti- 
fications Koman valour had won. And 
when tlie city was rebuilt and fortified 
by Adrian, ho would doubtless tako 
advantage of tho strength of theso 
towers, and include them in his citadel. 
Tho historians of the cni»ules speak 
of a citadel under the name of tho 
" Tower of David," and describe it as 
constructed of immense hewn stones. 
The walls of tho city were dosti-oyed 
by tho Mohammedans in the 13th cen- 
tury ; but tho ** Castle of David " was 
spared, and still continued to bear the 
same name down to tlie IGtli centniy, 
when it began to bo called the" OostUi 
of tho Pisaus," in consequence of hav- 
ing been at one timo repaired by tho 
citizens of the Pisan rcpublic. From 
that period to tho pi'csont day it a))- 
pears to have undergone little chango. 
The heavy towers and massive walls 
of the citadel of Jerusalem will not fail 
to attract tho traveller's attention on 
approaching from tho west, and (Spe- 
cially wlien ho enters tho Yafti gate. 
One of the towers of this fortress — that 
at the N.E. comer — has a peculiarly 
antiquated look. Tho lower jwirt is 
built of bovcUed stones, measuring 
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from to 13 ft. in length, and some 
of them more tlmn 4 ft hish; the 
upper part is modern, and does not 
dinhr in appearance or workmanship 
from tlio other towers. The height of 
the antique part above the present 
levol of tlie fosse is 40 fL It is entirely 
solid, and recent excavations have 
shown that for some height above the 
foundation it is formed of Ute natural 
rode hewn into shape, and faced with 
stones. Gapt. Wilson's careful de- 
scription of this structure is worthy of 
note, as tending to coniirm the theory 
of its identity witli Hippicus. '* The 
Ho-callcd Tower of David appears to 
1x3 the oldest ix)rtion of the citadel ; it 

lias a sloping escarp of masonry 

Above which the tower rises m a solid 
mass to the height of 29 ft The escarp 
is faced with large stones, and retains 
to some extent its original appearance, 
but time and hard treatment have worn 
away much of tlie finer work, and the 
repairs have been executed in a very 
slovenly manner; where tlie original 
workmanship can bo seen, it is quite 
equal, if not superior, to that of the 
Wailing Place, tlie faces of the stones 
iN'in^ finely chiselled, and having a 
shallow draft run round their margins : 
the whole, when perfect, must have 
jiitMcntoil a HnHNilli surfiico diflir.ult to 
(•Ncahute, and, from the solidity of the 
mnss, unassailable by the buttering 
ram.** All these facts, compared witli 
the descriptions and notices of Josc- 
phus, lead us to identify tliis tower with 
ilippicus. It is now generally called 
the " Tower of David." 

To visit the citadel a written onlcr 
is required from the chief mUitary au- 
thority of the city, but it is rcxidily 
granted on an application made to him 
through the consul. The view from 
the top of Hippicus is exceedingly ui- 
tcresting and commanding — it is in 
fact the best in the interior of the city. 
Two old guns are hero mounted, now 
oidy used in firing salutes ; and even 
tliis operation is not always very safe, 
for, as a gunner informed me, exhibit- 
ing his burned and blackened arm, 
when the match is applied the powder 
sometimes comes out at the wrong end. 



§ 36. The Fird WaO, or TToS of 
Zion, — Having thus got a ttaiiing- 
point, and having marked well the 
situation of Hippicus, we are prepMod 
for following the Jewish hiHtoruui rcmnd 
the walls of Zion. The first and most 
ancient wall, ho informs us, oommonc- 
ing at Hippicus, ran eastward along 
the northern brow of Zion, and then 
across the valley to the western en- 
closure of the temple, a distance of 
about 630 yards. In it, near Hippi- 
cus, and based on the same rocky crerti 
stood two other similar towers called 
PhoMMlw and Mariamne, They were 
likewise built by Herod the Great, and 
named, the former after his brother, 
and the latter after his wife. A series 
of well-directed excavations to the east 
of Hippicus, in the open ground, would 
probably determine their precise site, 
and bring to light their foundations 
now buried beneath heaps of rubbish. 

The next ]X)int mentioned by Jose- 
phus, in describing the course of this 
section of the wall of Zion, is the 
Xyttus — a kind of Forum, or place of 
public assembly, attached to the east 
side of tho palace, and having colon- 
nades and cloisters. From various 
notices in his writings, wo learn that 
tho XystuM was connocfcd at its soutli- 
cni end with tlio tt^mple r/)urt by a 
bridge; and that it lay within casv 
8]3caking distance of the western wall 
of tho court, and yet was separated 
from the wall by a place called tho 
Suburb. The site of the temple is well 
known, and the position of the bridge 
is also detennined ; the Xystus, there- 
fore, must have occupied the lower 
declivity of Zion between the bridge 
and the Street of David. 

The Royal PaJace, erected by Herod, 
doubtless on the site of that founded 
by David, and for centuries tlie home 
of the Jewish kings (2 Sam. y. 9-12), 
is mentioned by Josnphus in connexion 
yriib. the northern wall of Zion, and 
especially with its three great towers ; 
we may, therefore, in this place, tiy 
to ascertain its site. "The magnifi- 
cence of the work, and tlie skill dis- 
played in its construction/* writei Jo- 
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aoplius, ** could not bo Burpasscd. All 
aiouud were many cloistered courts 
opening into one another, and the 
columns in cadi were different Such 
parts of tlie courts as were open were 
everywhere covered with verdure. 
There were bcasides groves with long 
walks through them, lined by deep 
conduits ; and in many places fountains 
studded with bronze figures, through 

which Uie waters were discharged 

It wiui fximplctoly oiiclosctl by u wall 
30 cubits high, and ornauicntal towers 
were distributed along it at eqiml dis- 
tances, with sfiacions apartments, each 
ca|Miblo of containing couches for a 
hundred guests." All tins shows, even 
after full allowance for J«la8tem czngger- 
ation, that the building must luive occu- 
pied a large extent of ground. It is 
probable that the Xystus was just one 
of the Palace courts, devoted to a 
spociflo public use ; and that the wall 
which encompassed the palace enclosed 
it also— running along the lower de- 
clivity of Zion parallel to the temple, 
CKoluding from Zion the deep inter- 
vening v^ley which thobridgespanned. 
¥^m the Xystus on the R the palace 
extended across the top of the hill to 
the side of the valley of Hinnom on 
the west, for it was attached to the 
three great towers, one of which stood 
at the north-western angle of the wall. 
(See Jos., JA /. V. 4, 4 ; and vi. 8, 1.) 

From the tower of Hippicus, we are 
fartlier told, the wall ran south wartls 
al<Hig the western brr>wc>rZion, through 
a place called licthso, to the gate of 
tlie i^Uwenes. B«>th these places are 
imknown ; and the precise site of this 
line of wall nnild not Ix) ascertiiinod 
without extensive excavations. It pro- 
haljly followed the course of the pre- 
sent wall to near the south-west angle, 
and theve bending outward, encloseil 
the ground now occupied by the Eng- 
lish school and cemetery. I was in 
Jerusalem when the school was in 
course of constniction, and saw at seve- 
ral places round it, where exctivations 
were made, considerable fragments of 
mosaic pavement in stiu, with deep 
wells, tanks, ducts, and fragments of 
ancient masonry— all showing that the 
city wall at one time included this 



spot. I also oliserved extensive cut- 
tings in the rock adjoining the ceme- 
tery, whicli looked like the scarjxxl 
foundations of a rampart; but as in 
one place there were stops cut in it, and 
as there were small reservoirs quite 
near, I concluded that all these must 
have bccvi within the city wall. May 
they not have been connected with the 
gate of the Kssencs? 

From the giito of the Kssones the 
wall ^ turned, and advance<l with a 
southern as})ect abf>vo the fountain of 
Siloam, whence it again inclined, 
facing the east, towards Solomon's rt;- 
servoir, and, extending to a certain 
spot called Ophla (Ophcl), it joined 
the eastern colonnade of the temple.*' 
{B. J, v. 4, 2.) This is not very 
definite ; but still it gives some known 
landmarks that show the general courst;. 
The wall swept round the whole south- 
em face of Zion, and then, crossing tho 
Tyropooon to the cliff at tlie southern 
extremity of Ophcl, proceeded north- 
ward to the S.E. angle of the Huram. 
The ^* Fountain of Siloam " is unques- 
tionably the fountain, or pool, still 
called by that name in the mouth of 
the Tyroposon, and it was probably 
included within the wall. (See B. J. 
V. 6, 1, and 9, 4 ; also Neh. iii. 15.) 
The next ]K»int was the *^ Pool of Solo- 
mon," which Dr. Robinson idcntifios 
with the " Fountain of tho Virgin ;" 
but this is doubtfid; and tho nutunt 
of the ground [)rov(5S that the latter 
c^>uld never have Ixxin includcsd within 
the wall, llecent excavations by Ijieut. 
Warren have brought to light the niuu- 
sive foundations of an ancient wall, til 
a depth of some 50 ft. beneath the pre- 
sent surface, extending bouthward in a 
direct line from the eastern wall of tho 
Haram. May this not \)o a vestige of 
that wall «lescrib(Ml bv Josephus an 
joining the eastern colonniule of the 
temple? 

Such IS the information Josephus 
gives us about the First Wtdl of Jeru- 
salem ; but it apiXMirs from many in- 
cidental notices in his history, that 
there was another, and perhajis still 
older rampart, which he has here 
overlooked. After the Bomans had got 
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])OR8e8sion of Bezotlm, Akm, find Mo- 
rinh, indudinn (he whole quarter in thB 
Tyropaeon vauey down tu far as SUoam, 
they wore still unable to enter the 
np[)er city on Zion, into which the 
Jews hwl retired. {B. J, vi. 6, 2-3, nnd 
7, 2.) Tliero mnst oonfloqucntly have 
)xx)n a strong line of defence along the 
onstcm brow of Zion, from the Xystiis, 
or probably the imlace wall, to the ex- 
terior wall on the S. This wotQd 
cncloee Zion proper, or the "City of 
David," corresponding to the ancient 
Jebue, (Josh. xv. 63 ; 2 Snm. ▼. 7-9.) 
The walls bnilt by Nchemiah after the 
cnptivity ap|icar to have corresponded 
for HO fur with those dcscriljod by Jo- 
BCphiis. (Noh. ill) 

§ 37. Tlie Second WaU, or WaU of 
Akra, — Joeophns's acconnt of this se- 
cond wall is brief and indefinite. It 
commenced at the gate called Gennaih 
in the first wall, encircled only the 
northern quarter of the city, and ter- 
minated at the fortress of Antonia. 
The iiostion of the gate Gennath is 
the first point to be determined ; and 
this is one of those points on which a 
great deal has been written, and little 
or notliing proved. The only inform- 
ation Josephus gives is, that it be- 
longed to the first wall. But we can 
infer that it was east of Hippicus, for 
the third wall oommencca at that 
tower, and the second must, of course, 
liave been within it. We have seen 
that the palace occupied the whole 
northern section of Zion; the gate 
Gennath, or "Garden Gate" as the 
wonl Hignifies, was thus a gate loading 
out from the |ialnco, pmliably to aflor<l 
mon; f visy ogress to the menif>crs of the 
royal family and household to gardens 
or plcaRuru-grounds without the city. 
The bed of the valley of llinnom is iho 
natural site for gardens on this sido 
of the city ; and wo might niiHonably 
mipiKiflc tiiat a gate taking their niimo 
wrnild )m) close to them. 

ISut it is tiiie position of tlio hill of 
Akra, with 2 or 3 vestiges of antiquity 
n]K)n it, tliat enables us roost satis- 
factorily to approximate to the true 
position of the gate Gennath, and tlie 
lino of the second wall. It was for 



the defence of Akra the second wall 
was built ; and a glance at the map, or 
at the hill itself, shows that a wall 
constructed to enclose it, and carried 
fit a drde, aa Josephus says, from a 
point on the N. of Zion. to the N.W. 
comer of Uio Harnm, oould scarroly 
have oommenced far eastward of Hip- 
picus. Bat beaidea, about 250 ft N.E. 
of HippieuB, is a large reservoir, partly 
excavated in the rock, and manifestly 
of high antiquity. It is generally 
called the Pool of Heaeekiah, and 
doubtless lay within the ancient dtv, 
and therefore within the second wall. 
But to include it the wall must have 
nm northward from a point close to 
Uippicus, pcrtiaps as far as tlie Latin 
convent, near wliich in an angle of 
the present wall are foundations of large 
bevelled stones; and then sweeping 
round eastward over the ridge it would 
follow the line of the present wall to 
the Damascus gate, where there are 
also some interesting ancient remains. 
Just witiiin the gate on the R may be 
seen large hewn stones : passing round 
these, we come to a square <mamber 
adjoining the wall, whose sides are 
composed of bevelled stones, similar to 
those in the exterior wall of the Harom. 
On the western side of the gate is a 
corresponding chamber, but not in 
such good preservation. Some of the 
stones here measure upwards of 7 ft. 
by 3J, and appear to occupy their ori- 
gmal places. On tlio outside of tlie 
gate, too, in the foundations of the wall, 
are similar stones. There cannot be a 

aucstion that tliis is the site of one of 
10 gateways of the second wall, and 
that the ehnmliors within were the 
ancient guanl-houscs. Tho course of 
tlio wall from lionco to tho tower of 
Antonia wo have no certain means 
of knowing. Kxcavations may one 
day reveal it 

Uncciit oxcavations at and around 
tlio iMiniisciis gate have shown con- 
clusively that it occupies tho site of 
one of the ancient gates of the city; 
but whether of the Kcoml or Viird wall 
is still questioned. Do Yogiid argues 
for tho latter. Captain Wilson's note 
on this gate is very important : — 

"There is a large acoumulation of 
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rubbish in tho neighbourhood of the 
gate almost ooncouling the remains of 
an older entrance over which tlie pre- 
sent one is built. TJiu rubbish rises to 
tho Bpringiug, and iNirfc of tlie modern 
gateway is built in front of tlio areli, 
80 tliat only a ix)rtiou of it can be 
seen. Tlio arch is semicircular, and 
built of large plainly-chiselled st^ones, 
and from its appearance and position 
would seem to be of great age. At 
tho southern end of a large cistern 
outside tlie Damascus gate, and 26 ft. 
below the surface, rrxik was found, and 
over this, either cut out of the rock or 
built in masonry, was a moulding. . . . 
As this is just under the doorway men- 
tioned above, it is in all ]iii)bability the 
base of the old wall." Still more re- 
cent excavations, under the direction of 
Lieut. Warren, have brought to light 
foundations of massive walls and of a 
tower. In fact, there can be little 
doubt that by a series of well-planned 
excavations in and around the city, the 
lines of the ancient walls, and the po- 
sitions of the principal ancient gates 
may yet be discovered. 

The nature of tlie groimd, and the 
deep cuttings in tlie rock E. of tho 
Damascus gate, would seem to indicate 
tliat the second wall, if tlie ancient 
substructions above described foimed 
INirt of it, ran in the course of tlie pre- 
sent wall to the eastern brow of the 
ridge, near Bab ez-Zahery, and along 
the brow of the ridge southward to the 
Ilaiam. 

§ 88. Third WaU, or WaU of 
JkuOM, — ''The tower Hippicus, 
Josephus writes, ** formed the com- 
mencement of the third wall, wliich 
stretched from thence northward, as 
far as the tower Psephinus, and then 
passing opposite the monmuents of 
Ildena, and extending through the 
royal caverns, it turned at the corner 
tower near the place known as the 
Fuller's Tomb, and, connecting itself 
with the old wall, terminated at the 
valley called Kidron." (J5. /., v. 4.; 
This wall was commenced by the elder 
Agrippa, under the Emperor Claudius, 
in a stylo of grctit strength and gran- 
deur ; but wos left oft' tlu'ough fear of 



oifending tho emperor. ItVras after- 
wards completed by the Jews, Uiough 
on a more humble scale. 

Tho Tovjer of PseMiim is hero tlu'. 
first landmark aflcirltipiiicuH. UsUmnI 
N. of tho latter, and ui the N.W. angle 
of the whole city. Acconling to Jose- 
phus, "It was 70 cubits high, and 
aiforded at sunrise a view of Arabia, 
and of tho limits of the Hebrew teiri- 
tory as far as the sea." (I/, /., v. 4, 3.) 
Its position must thus have been most 
commanding; and a glance at the 
ground on tho N.W. of tho city shows 
its probable site. The ridge which 
forms the continuation of Zion rises 
gradually from the citadel to the angle 
of the modem wall at tho Latin con- 
vent ; beyond this it rises still mora 
rapidly for about 250 yds., where it 
atttuus an elevation greater than any 
part of tho city, and even than the 
summit of tlie Mount of Olives. Here, 
on tlie very top, are traces of massive 
ancient substructions, apiKirently of 
towers or other ramparts, extending 
along tho height for more than 200 
yds. Between the angle of the modern 
wall and these remains, some old foun- 
dations may also be seen ; and when 
we turn from the top of the ridge, N.E., 
toward the Tombs of the Kings, wo 
come upon other foundations at the 
distimce of 100 yds. Following these 
for 130 yds. more, we strike tlie road 
leading from the Yufa gate northward, 
and observe, along its western sid(% 
lai'go hewn stones, ix)rtioiis of scar|x;d 
rocKS, and low mounds of rubbish. 
Similar remains we may tmce at inter- 
vals through the olive-groves to >vithin 
about 100 yds. on tho S.E. of the 
Tombs of the Kings, where there are 2 
veiy remarkable fragments of ancient 
massive foundations eonstiiictcd of 
bevelled stones. 

The towei* of Psepliinus most proba- 
bly stood on the top of the ridge above 
indicated ; and the next definite mark 
of the third wall is the Monument of 
Helena, which, as we shall afterwards 
see, is identical with the Tombs of the 
Kings. The wall, therefm'e, probably 
mn from the tower r>f Psephhms till it 
came opposite to these tombs, just as 
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tho fragments of founclatioiiB appear to 
indicate. Another fact may be noticed 
us tending to the same oonclusion. The 
wholo ground to tho rt of tho lino 
niong vniicU wo havo coino is dotted nt 
intervals with ancient cisterns, formerly 
cr>vcrod over, but most of thorn now 
wholly or partiull v often ; these must 
nil liavo been within tho city. Heaps 
of rnbbisli, too, with hewn stones, aro 
occiisionnlly met with nmone the olive- 
groves, showing that this place was in 
former times covered with the houses 
of Bczetlia. 

Joseplius next montifms tho ** Boyal 
Caverns" os in a lino of tho wall. 
About 250 yds. E. bjr 8. of the Tombs 
of tlie Kings there is an offset from 
the valley of Johoshaphat, which cuts 
srmthward some cnnsiderablo distance 
into tho ridge of liezetha. Its sides 
aro rocky and precipitous, and almost 
iillcd with cxcavatcHl tombs, many of 
them highly omatncntod. May not 
thoso bo the ** Royal Oavems " of 
JoHcphns ? Botli their appearance and 
situation favour tho supposition. Tho 
natuml course of a line of fortification 
would bo alone tho rocky brow of tlio 
hill just over wem. Eastward of this 
spot is a bold projecting angle of tho 
hill, round which tho ICidron sweeiw 
to tho S. Hero may have stood tho 
" Tower of tho Comer near the Fuller's 
Tomb." Prom hence, southward to 
tho city, scarcely a doubt can bo en- 
tertained as to the course tho wall fol- 
lowed. Tho brow of tho hill above tho 
Kidron forms such an admirable line 
of dcfenco tliat no engineer could havo 
overlooked it And at a fioint on tho 
steei) bonk, not far from the N.E. 
angle of tho city, are apparently tlie 
substructions of a tower. It is proba- 
ble that the ancient wall mn somewhat 
nearer to tho side of tho valley than 
tho moilom, so as to include tho largo 
cistern outside St. Stephen's gate, 
called Birkel Hammtm Sitiy Mariam — 
" The Pool of my Lady Maiy's liath ;" 
and it perhaps ccmtinued southward 
outsido the Temple wall, as the words 
of Jo6ci>hu8 seem to imply, till it joined 
•• the old wall " at Ophel. 

It may hero bo stated that tho fore- 



going yiews resarding the oooibo of 
tho ancient walls of Jerasalem wore 
ably advocated by the late Dr. Bobin- 
son ; and tho present writer, after ro« 
pcated and extensive personal ro- 
Bcarohes in 1854, 1857, and 1858, was 
led to adopt them. He has since exa- 
mined witn caro the ocoouniB of tho 
explorations and oxcayations of Barclay, 
De YoRQi^, Do Saulcy, Captain Wilson, 
Mr. Warner, and others ; and his for- 
mer opinions, instead of being sliakeo, 
have heen confirmed. Other yiewB, 
however, have been and still are enter- 
tained by men of great learning and 
undoubted ability. For the satisfac- 
tion of future tmvellen and investi- 
gators, some of the more important and 
remarkable of these yiews aro hero 
given. 

Mr. Williams, author of Tlte JltH/y 
CUy, identifies Hippicus with tho 
north-western tower of the present 
citadel, cloeo to tho Jafib gate. Tho 
north-eastern tower (tho Hippiem of 
Bobinson^, ho mokes Phasoelus; and 
then continues tho first wall eastward 
in tlK) same course as Bobinson to tho 
Haram. In fixing tho northern brow 
of Zion, thereforo, Williams agrees 
with Bobinson. He also agrees with 
tlie latter in the general course of the 
first wall on tho W. and 8. of Zion ; 
but, instead of running it up along the 
brow of the Kidron, from Siloam to the 
S.E. angle of tho Hanun, ho runs it 
along tho crown of the ridgo, and joins 
it to tho middln of tho southern wall of 
the Haram, at the mosque ol-Aksa. 
Williams is followed by Lewin and 
Thrupp. 

Tho oonrso of tho second waU is modo 
the grand subject of controversy, as it 
involves the gcnuinoncss of the Holy 
Sepulchro. Williams places tho Gato 
Gennath about halfway between Hip- 
picus and tlie Harom, doso to the 8. 
end of tho present great bazaar. From 
this gate ho draws the second wall 
northward along tho line of the ** Street 
of the Gate of the Column" as far as 
tho so-calleil Via Dolorosa, and then 
inclines it westward to old substruc- 
tions in the modem wall, about 800 ft. 
W. of the Damascus gate ; thence ho 
takes it along the course of the pro- 
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sent wall to B&b ez-Zahery, and there 
tuTDB it southward and joins it to tlio 
centre of the northern wall of Uio 
Banun* 

He tlius excludes the Church of tlio 
Hopuldut) fnini the circuit of tlits wall. 
He identifloH ihoTyropouon with the 
valley oztonding souUiwurd from the 
Damascus gate, and ho maintains that 
the ridge immediately eastward of tliis 
valley is the Akra uf Josuphus. 

Lewin places the Gate Gennath at 
a point in tlie wall of Zion duo S. of 
the S. W. angle of the Pool of Hezeldah. 
From thence he draws the second wall 
northward along the western side of 
the Pool ; then eastward between the 
Murist&n and the Church of tlie Sepul- 
chre ; then northward along the ^ Street 
of tlie Gate of the Column " to a point 
in the line of the northern wall of 
the Haram ; and then eastward again 
to Antonio. Lewin thus agrees with 
Williams in excluding the Holy So- 

Jmlchro finom the circuit of this wall ; 
le f^^rees with Robinson as to the 
position of the G^te Gennath, and the 
vall^ of Tyropceou; but he differs 
widely from both as to the extent of 
this section of the ancient city. 

Krafit makes the circuit of this 
second wall smaller tlian Lewin, and 
affirms that Akra was the rocky emi- 
nence at the N.W. angle of the llaram. 
lie also states that the Via Dolorosa 
lies in a hollow, which mav be the fosse 
of the second wall ; and that the Arch 
£000 Homo may have been one of its 
gates. 

Thrupp places the Gate Gennath in 
the bottom of the valley at the north- 
eaut ongle of the Upper City (above 
identified witli Zion). Ho dniws tlie 
line of the second wall due N. from 
tliis point up the valley to Via Dolo- 
rosa ; thence eastward across the ridge, 
so as to include the Castle of Zion (so 
called), now occupied by the Serai; 
ond then southward through the centre 
of the Haram to Antonia, which he 
locates beside the great mosque, Kub- 
bet et-Sukhifth. 

The course of the third uxiS is also a 
subject of controversy. Williams agrees 
witii Robinson regtirding the site of 
Psephinus; but from that point liu 



extends the wall with a wider sweep to 
the N., making the ancient city cover 
a greater area. 

Krafit, on tlio other hand, holds that 
Psephinus occupies the site Kul'at 
Jtilud, and Uiut tlie course of Josephus's 
third wall was the suiuo as that of 
the modem wall from JulQd to the 
Haram. 

Mr. Fergusson's views are entiitsly 
different from all tlicso. The basis of 
his theory is the site of the Temple, 
which, he states, occupied on area of 
600 ft. square at the S.W. angle of the 
Haram. Hippicus he identifies with 
Kul'at J&lud. From it ihefirU waU 
of Josephus ran eastward to about the 
Street of the Gate of the Column; 
then turned southward along the 
slope ; and then turning again due E. 
joined the N.W. angle of the Temple. 
The west wall of the UpiKr City, com- 
mencing at Hippicus, followed tho 
course of the mo<icrn wall to the Jaffa 
gate, which he identifies with the Gate 
of the Essenes ; it then wound round 
the southern brow of Zion, across tho 
Tyropoeon above Sitoum, and, turning 
northward, joined the S.E. angle of 
the Temple, at about the middle of tlio 
southern woll of the Haram. 

He locates tho Gate Gennath on the 
ridge a short distance E. of Hip))icus, 
and di-uws tho course of tlio accand tmdl 
along tho line of the modem wall by 
the Damascus gate to the top of tho 
ridge eastwartl; thence he takes it 
southward to Antouia, which he ])luoes 
on the W. side of the Dome of tho 
Rock. He supposes that a i)ortion of 
the northern end of the western wall 
of the Haram may 1)0 on the site of u 
jtart of the second wall. 

The tfiird toall he extends somcwliat 
fiirther N. than Robinson, and then 
draws it southward along the brow of 
tlie Kidron, outside the Temple, but 
in the line of the present eastern Haram 
wall, to the S.E. angle, where it turned 
OS now westward, and joined the first 
vxdl at the corner of the Temple. 

According to this theory the Upi)cr 
City of Josephus covered the wholu 
western ridge, from Kul'at Jt\Iud to the 
brow of Hinnom on the S., and thus 
included tlie Holy Sepulchre. A large 
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t«x*lioii of tlio Uanini wm cxdndod 
fnnn ilio T(;inp]o aren, and fmm Uio 
rirniiit of ilto Hccrnul wall; ami tliUM 
till) w:iy wan opi*iiofl for iliu dcVrloi)- 
iiinit of liifl fiivniiriio idea thai **tlio 
iKnnc of the Ilork is tlio identical cli. 
wliich Goiistaiitiiic erected over the 
rork which coiitiinod the tomb of 
Christ." AcconUiig to this tlicory, 
also, Zion, Moriali, tho City of David, 
and Akra were only diflbrcnt names for 
tho same hill or ridge ; and tho west- 
ern hill, or Upper City of Josephns, is 
not the Zion of the Bible. (See Etaay 
on the Attrieid ToixHjrafi^y of Jerusa- 
lem ; Sniitli's Did, of Uie BMe, i. pp. 
1017 teq,) 

§ 39. Etient and Population of 
Andent Jenualem, — Josephiis gives the 
entire circuit of the city at 33 stadia, 
equal to 4j^ Roman m., or 31 geo^. m., 
and this ngroes pretty exactly with the 
lino of the ext(*rior walls as above 
tnircd. ] lcx*ata)iiM of Al^fleni, a ootom- 
])omry of Alexander the (treat, says 
the city was .00 siiulia in circnnif(;rcnco, 
and hiul a |iop. of 120,000 ; and yet in 
hiH day it could not have been by onc- 
thinl as largo as when Bezotha was 
enclriMxl by Agrippa. Eoscbins quotes 
two f)lher writers prior to Josephns, ono 
of whom givm tho circuit at 40 and 
the other at only 27 stadia. But Josc- 
plius's estimate, perhaps measurement, 
of 33 stadia appears to be the most 
accurate. A city of such moderate 
dimensions — granting tliat it was 
densely populated — could not have 
nlfonlcd accommodation to more than 
100,000 iieople ; and as we know tliat 
a considerable portion of ground was 
taken up by the buildings and courts 
of tlio Temple, and that a part of the 
newly-cucloscd quarter was but thinly 
peopled, the ordinary population did 
not, perhf^M, exceed 70,000. This 
irambcr, however, aiTonls no adequate 
idea of the multitudes that crowded 
tlio houses and streets of the city, and 
encamped in the glens and on tlio hill- 
sides around it, during tho cclcbmtion 
of the annual feasts. A largo majority 
of the strangers on thoso occasions 
doubthss pitrhed their tents or bi- 
vouacked in tho o])cn coindry, just as | 



pilgrims oro aceustamod to do now. 
Joscphus states that, from an estimato 
mado on ono occasion during the feast 
of tlio rasBover, it was asocrtainod that 
tlmro wero in tho city 2,700,000 KHih; 
and he assures us tliat, when thodty was 
attacked by Titus, vast numben hail 
collected to cclebrato tho foasL Of 
these, 1,100,000 perished bypestilonoe^ 
famine, or the sword; 40,000 were 
permitted to go free : and 97,000 woro 
taken prisoners, and sold to slavery. 
These numbos are, doubtless, mere 
estimates mado on no very certain 
data ; but still, from the awful predic- 
Uous of Scripture, and tho hairowing 
details of historians, tho amount of 
mortality must have been far beyond 
what any ordinary calculation would 
indicate. 
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§ 40. The Taiplb. 

First among the buildings of Jomso- 
lem, for cxtont, splendour, and sacnid 
interest, was the Temple. King David 
was the first wlio planned the erection 
of a permanent sanctuary for tlio wor- 
ship of tlio" Uod of iHrncL" Tho<20R2;» 
was enooumgcd by Natiian tho prophet ; 
but the wanrior-monarch was command- 
ed to leave its execution to his nioro 
IKAceful Hcm and suoccaaor (2 Sam. vii.). 
David, however, collected materials, 
and made the requisite preparations for 
so great a work (1 Cbron. xxii. 11-16). 
Four years after his death the founda- 
tion was laid by Solomon (B.a 1011), 
and in seven years the building was com- 
pleted. The site selected, doubtless by 
divine appointment, was tlie summit of 
Morioh, on the spot where Oman, or 
Aiaunah, the Jebnsite, had his thresh- 
ing-floOT. Over this spot the angel of 
tho Lord was seen to stand at that 
time when Jerusalem was threatened 
with destruction, and there David was 
coniiiuindcd to ofTcr sacrifioo that the 
i>laguo might bo stayed. '* David 
tx>ught tlie tlircshing-ftoor and the 
oxen for fifty shekels of silver;** but 
he gave *' six hundred shekels of gold " 
for tho entire pUux — most probablv 
including the whole hill of Moriah 
(comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. li^25, and 1 Chron. 
xxi. 18-30). lie then '* built an altar 
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uuto ilio Lord, and ofTcrod burnt-offer- 
ings and ])Cuco-ofroringH, and called 
upon ilio Lord ; and He answered him 
from heaven by tiro upon tho altar of 
burnt-oiler ingM." Thus was tl)o site 
consecrated. DescripUuns of tlie Tem- 
ple, its courts, altai-s, and sacred uten- 
idls, are given in 1 Kings vi. and vii. 
and 2 Ohron. iii. and iv. After stand- 
ing 423 years it was destroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Tho Second Temple was 
oommcnced after the captivity, in the 
year is.c. 534, and dedicated 19 years 
afterwords. It suffered much from 
foreign invaders, and strife among the 
Jews themselves, during the 2 cen- 
turies preceding the Olu'istian era ; but 
it was rebuilt with great magnificence 
by Herod tho Great. Tlio work was 
begun in the 18th year of his reign. 
Tho priests and Levites finished the 
Tomplo itMclf in a year and a half ; the 
outer buildings and courtu took 8 yrs. 
more; and oolonnades, (mrclies, and 
decorations continued to be addotl long 
ufterwanls, so tliat the Jews could say 
with truth, in our Saviour's time, 
** Forty and six years wa.s Uiis temple 
in builduig " (John ii. 20). Even tliun 
it was not completed; it was only a 
very few years before its final destruc- 
tion that the work was brought to a 
close. (See above, § 20, and § 27.) 

Tlie accounts Josephus has left us of 
the Temple of Herod are somewhat 
confused, and also probably exagger- 
ated. Yet still his description is in- 
valuable, and a cai'cful study of it is 
absolutely necessary to a full investi- 
gation of tlie remains of this most 
interesting monument He has left two 
descriptions ; one in his ' Antiquities,' 
where he narrates tho reoonslxuction 
of the body of the Temple by Herod 
(xv. 11, 3-7) ; the other in liis ' Jcwibh 
WaiB* (bk. V. r>, l-4i). I shall liere 
insert tho substiinco of them to save 
the necessity of constant reference to 
the original. 

ThoTemplowiis HitiiniiHl on a rocky 
cmluencu. Originally tiio level H{Hice 
on the summit scaixrciy suiliced for 
tho sanctuary and the altar, the sides 
being everywhere steep and prcci- 
pitoiiM, But Bolumon, who built the 
sanctuary, having completely wullcd 



up and embanked tho eastern side of 
the hill, built a (Milonniulo on the em- 
bankment. On the other three sides 
the sanctiuiry remainiNl exiioHcd. In 
prcMsess of time, howi;ver, us tho ^loople 
wero constantly adding to the em- 
bankment, the hill Ixiauno level and 
broader. They also threw down the 
northern wall, and cncloscnl as much 
ground as the circuit of the Temple 
subsequently occu])icd. After having 
surrounded the hill from the baso witli 
a triple wall, and accfimplishcd a 
work which surpassed all exixxitation 
— a work on which long ages were 
consuuicd, and all their sacred trea- 
sures exhausted, though rcplenisluHl 
by the tribute ofibred to God from 
every region of tho world — they built 
the upper boundary walls and the 
lower court of the Temple. 

Tho low(»t imrt of the lower or onU^r 
court was built up fnun a depth of HOO 
cubits, and in some places more. The 
entire depth of the foundations, how- 
ever, was not discernible; for, with a 
view to I(!vel the streets of tlie towii, 
they iilhnl up the ravines to a coli- 
sidenible ext.(int. There were stoticH 
used in this building which nieiisiired 
40 cubits in length. So ample was 
the supply of money, and such the 
zeal of tho people, that incralible 
success attended the undertaking ; 
and that of which hope itself could 
not antici|xite the accomplishment was 
by time and perseverance completed. 

Nor was the superstructure ini- 
worthy of such foundations. The 
colonnades, double throughout, were 
supported bv pillars 25 cubits high, 
each a single block of white marblo. 
The ceilings were of panelled cedar. 
Tlie colonnades (or cloisters) were 30 
cubits wide, and their entire cir- 
cuit, including AnUinia, measured H 
stadia. The oikju court was covered 
with tesseluted ]xivenient. Between 
the outer and the second court there 
was a Htoiie btdiiHtrade 3 (dibits higli, 
of exquisite worknuuiship. On i(. 
stood tablets at reguhtr intervals, 
some in Greek, otiiers in Latin, iudi- 
cating that no foreigner was iH^rmittid 
to ]Miss this iMiuntlary. Within the 
balustrade you ascended by 14 steps to 
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A level termoe, 10 cubits wide, en- 
circling the wall of the inner coort, 
nnd frora this tcrrnro 5 etcpe more 
lui] ir> tlic inner court, which wna sar- 
nmiHlitl hy n. wnll 40 culiitH high on 
the out»i<U\ but only 25 within. The 
principnl giito of the inner oourt whk 
on the cnst ; but tlicrc were ako three 
on Uio north ititd throe on Uic south, 
ti) which were nflcnft'snUi added three 
otiicrn ftvr women. 

Within the tux^nd mtui was the 
third or moHt raicrcxl enclosure, which 
Ufiiic but tlie priiwts might enter, con- 
Ijiiiiing the Temple itself, nnd a small 
Sinn in front of it where the great 
altar stood. To this inner enclosure 
tlicro was an ascent from the second 
ffiurt of twelve steps. The Temple 
iL'clf, or^ NaoBf wns rebuilt by Herod. 
He also erected some of the magnifi- 
cent cloisters which eneirded tlie outer 
court ; nnd Josephus states that he en- 
larged tlie area to twice its former ex- 
it *nt. (Ji. J., i. 2 1 , 1 .) In the southern 
Mi«le or the outer court were doublo 
gates, prf >ljably for the use of the No- 
thin inis who dwelt in Ophel. On its 
wcwtem side were four gates : one open- 
ing on the bridge that connected the 
Temple with the Toytl imlace; two 
r>|)cning inti the suburb, in the up]K'r 
imrt of llieTyro|)cc<in ; nnd one lending 
lo A nind* which croHsed n valley U) 
Akra. 'lliero was no gate either on 
the cnst or north side. 

Such is the substance of Joeephus's 
<lescription of the Temple and its 
courts, given to a great degree in the 
language of Dr. llobinson. Having 
this Imfon? ur, wo arc prr|inrcd for a 
«lctnilc<l Hiir\'cy of tho present site 
nnil antiquities of d-Haxam ethSkcrlf; 
anil we shall snon see that it em- 
braces tho whole area of the Jewisli 
Temple. A single glance shows that 
tho Ilamm is an artificial platform, 
«upix>rtefl by, and within, massive 
walls, built up from the declivities of 
the hill on three sides; varying in 
nltitnde according to tlie nature of 
the ground, but being in general 
greatest towards tliQ south. The nren 
within the enclosure is nmrly level, 
^showing on the north side of the 



central mosque, and espeeiany at tlio 
north-west comer, a ooosiderable aoe- 
tion of the natoml rock, cut away and 
levellcil by art Nearly in tho ccntro 
of tho enclosure is a flagged platfnnii, 
about 15 fL aljovo the general level, 
and ascended by several broad flights 
of stairs. It is 550 fk long front N. tn 
8., and 450 wide. In tho middle of it 
stands the octagonal mosqno called 
Kubbet es-Sukhrah, beneath whoso 
dome is an irregular projecting crown 
of natural rock, 5 fL nigh, and GO ft 
across. Tlius we observe that the ap- 
|iearance and geneial eoustruction of 
the Haram are similar to those of tho 
ancient Temple anxw 

But the Haram is oblong, its east- 
ern side measuring 1530 ft, and its 
southern only 922 ; and besides, both 
the west and north sides are somewhat 
longer than their opposites. Now, 
according to Josephus, the Tcm|^ 
area was a tqueart, eaeh side being a 
stadium, or (WO ft, in length. From 
these measurements it appears that 
the Haram is larger than tde Temple 
area, as described by Josephus ; and it 
is also of a diflercnt fonn. I may 
here remark, to prevent confusion or 
misapprehension, that the plan of the 
llanini, as oonstructcd by tlie Kiiglish 
rnginccra, and published by Mr. 
Williams in his 'Holy City,' ami 
likewise copied inllitt^s 'Palistina 
und Syrien, is inaocnrate. Tlie west- 
ern wall ought to bo stmight, as 
sho^vn in tl^ map attached tn this 
work. All the arguments, therefore, 
based upon the alleged irregularity of 
the western side fall to tho ground. 

Wo shall now examine the exterior 
walls to see what remains exist of an- 
cient Jewish arehitocttne, and what 
traces there are of later alterations 
and additions. 

EXTKRIOR WALUI OF THE HARAM : 

tfie funih siVfe.— Wo Ijegin at the N.W. 
angle. Here stands a largo iiregnbr 
]ii1e of building, used as a barrack. It 
U founded upon a crown of rock, which 
rises nearly 20 ft above the Harnm 
iinsL llie southern section of the crown 
has been cut away to the level of the 
nrca^ whidi has thus at this place a 
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floor of natural rock, nnd at its north- 
ern lionlcr an ortifloial procipioo. Tlio 
Larrack oovoni the Ifariim wnll fur a 
lUtftanceof 870 ft. from thoN.W. angle, 
and has on its cntitcm side a small 
gateway called Biih ed-JkuocUdr, " Gate 
of the Secretary/' alsso Bdb d-Atm^ 
opening from a narrow, dark lanu into 
the area. There is another gate, called 
pah el'IIiUu, 100 ft. farther E.; the 
intervening s]Nioe 1x3in<^ covered with 
old houses. A few feet R of the latter 
gate is one of the most remarkable ex- 
cavations in the city, and one, too, of 
great importance in a topographical 
point of view. It is a fosse or tauK, SCO 
ft. long, 1 30 broad, and 75 deep. It was 
doubtless much dee|)er, for the lK)tt<^>m 
is eiicmnlxiretl with the tuuMimulatctl 
rubbish of centuri(». That it was at 
one time used as a reservoir is evident 
irom the Au^t that tJie sidiis have Inn'U 
covered witli siiiall stones and a tliirk 
coating of cement. It stretches along 
the Haram wall eastward to within a 
few feet of the city wall south of St. 
SUspheu's gate. The western end is 
built up and coated like tlie rest ex- 
cept at the S.W. comer, where are 
the openings of two high-arched 
vaults, which extend westward side 
by side under the modern houses. 
The southern one is 12 ft. wide and 
the other 19. They are both nearly 
filled up with nibbi»h, a heap of whicii 
lies in the fosse Ixilbre them ; yet Dr. 
Kobinson was able to measure to tlie 
distance of 100 ft. within the northern 
one, and it appeared to extend mwth 
farther. Lieut. Warren explored the 
jxissagcs still farther. He found that 
tlio southern terminates in a wall of 
masonry at 134 ft. ; but the northern 
o|)on8 at 118 ft. into a small arched 
imsaage running north and south, of 
modem construction. This gives tlio 
whole excavation, as far as explored, a 
length of 494 ft., one half the entire 
broulth of the Haram. The remarks 
of Dr. liobinson on this great work 
I agree with: — ^*'I hold it jirobtdtle 
that tliia excavation was anciently 
carried quite through the ridge of 
Bozetha alon^ the northern side of 
Antonia to its N.W. corner; thus 
forming the deep trench whirh (Jo- 



sephus informs [^us) separated the fort- 
ress from the adjacent hill. Tliis 
(western) part was natundly filled up 
by the Romans under Titus, when 
the^ destroyed Antonia, and built up 
their approaches in this quarter against 
the Temple." 

This view of Dr. liobinson is corro- 
borated by an excavation luailo a fuw 
years ago when erecting the Cnnvent 
of the Dames de Stmt, opix)sito the 
Sei-ai. A section of what apjiears to 
be the counterscar]) of the fosse was 
laid bare, alK>ut 100 ft. long and 12 
deep, hewn in the rock. It was found 
by measurement to )« exactly ])arall('I 
to the Haram widl (De Vogiie', ]>. H). 
Itccent rcsearc^hes of Mr. Warren, it.K, 
have resulteil in the discovery of a re- 
markable iHissage, liewn hi the rm'k, 
from beneath the convent of the Sisters 
of Zion, under the Via Dolorosa, llie 
barrack, and the i*asha's residence, to 
witliin a few feet of tlie N.W. angle of 
the Haram, a distance of mora than 
300 ft. from north to south. It is evi- 
dent that no ditch ever traversed the 
ridge across the line of this jHissage ; 
it must have stopped short beneath tiie 
barrack. 

The approach to the so-called Pool 
of Bethesda is from St. Stephen's Gate. 
A narrow path leads along its eastern 
end, close to the city wall, to a ]x)rtal 
oix)ning on the Haram, called Bah el- 
Aiibat, ** the Gate of the Trilxis." The 
monks call the fosse BeUieada, iind also 
the Sheep Pool; thus making it the 
site of the intonating story reJuUHl in 
John V. 2-9 : " Now thercj is at Jeru- 
salem by the sheep-market (or gate, 
Neh. iii. 1) a pool, which is ctdle<l in 
the Hebrew tongue liethesda, having 
five porches." Tlie two arches in the 
western end they identify with two of 
the "five porches." There is no 
foundation, however, for this tradition. 

East Wall of the Haram, — Passing 
out of St. Stephen's Gate, w(i turn to 
the rt, and a few stei)s bring its t<j 
the N.E. angle of the Haram. Here 
is uncjuestionably a section of Jewish 
masonry facing b()th the north and the 
cast ; thus showing that the angle of 
the wnll is original. This soclion pro- 
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jccis 7 4 ft. from the general luie of the 
wnll, forming a oonier tower 83} ft 
long. The stones nre nil bevelled, cnre- 
fully hewn, niul of nisissivo proportions. 
Ono at the »S.E. angle measures 23 ft. 
9 in. long, 3 ft higli, and 5 ft. 2 in. 
wide. Others vary from 17 to 20 feet 
in length. Five conrsos of them are 
nearly entire, and the quoin is luicient, 
or at least of ancient materiids, almost 
to tho t6p. This, os wo shall sco, was 
most probably ono of tho bastions of 
Antonia. 

Next oonies a lino of widl extend- 
ing 373 ft t«) tho (ioldcn Gate. Along 
a |K>rtion of it sevend oonrses of an- 
cient masonry will 1n3 olmervcd, less 
massivo indeed, and lews carefidly 
iinished, than tho tower ; but still of 
high, ]x;rhaiiH of equal antiquity. 
1^1 any of tho stones are moro than 8 ft. 
long, and ono about half way down 
measures 18 ft. by 5. Tho general 
appearance of this jiort is that of a 
wall, somewhat carelessly constructcil 
on old foundations, and of old ma- 
terials. 

Tho Gciden Gate is ono of tho most 
striking features in the eastern wall. 
It is in the centre of a projection 
55 ft. long, and standing out 6 ft 
Tho portal is double, with semicir- 
cular arches profusely omamenteil. 
The Gorintldan capitals whicli sustain 
tho entablaturo spring liko corbels 
from tho wall, and tlio wholo en- 
tablature is bout round Uio arcli. 
Tho exterior appeamnco, indepen- 
dent of its architecture, bears no 
mark of high antiquity. Any closo 
f>1w(;rv(T am mm at a glanco that it 
has licon tbtck m at a mnqNinitivrly 
roftMit ]M;rifNl, for it UiirH no rcst^iu- 
blaiict) tf> tho niaHHivu hIjuh'S along 
tho lower part of tho widl on each 
side; and indeed the new masonry 
around is sufliciently apparent The 
architecture of tho interior is very pe- 
culiar. In the centre is a range of 
colmuns, some Oorinthinn, some de- 
based Ionic, with exaggcmtcil ctipitals ; 
and at the sides are corre8|K)nding pi- 
lasters. From theso spring groine<l 
arches supporting tho roof. Mr. Fcr- 
gu:$sou says of this interior — " The en- 



tablature is carried along the wall liom 
pilaster to pilaster as a mere emainent, 
imdcr an arch which is the real oon- 
stnictive form of the roof. The order 
is still purely Corinthian, but of so 
debased a character, that it oould not 
have been executed even in the East 
before the time of Oonstantine, and lui 
certainly cannot belong to tho ace of 
Justinian, or to any time approaoiing 
his period. The lonio order in the 
centre is of a more debased character, 
but not unlike some of tlio latest snoci- 
mcns in Itumo, and may have txxsn 
copied from some locol types, the ori- 
ginal of whidi wo do not now possess." 

Although tho external ornaments 
and arches, and the interior columns 
and vaulting of tho Golden Gate, are 
comparatively modem, M. do Vogiic 
on n closo inspection discovered that 
the gate itself is ancient Colossal 
monolithic jambs, one about 12 and 
the other 14 ft high, corresponding 
in fonu and position to those in tho 
southern gates, remain in position, and 
are tlio sole vestiges existing above 
ground of a massive poztal long an- 
terior in date to that now standing. 

South of the Golden Gate is a sec- 
tion of wall, rough and comparatively 
modem, but containing some largo 
stones ; it extomls 110 ft 8 in. to a 
small projection of 2 ft From thence 
to tlio southern anglo is 907 ft. 4 in. 
The nmsonry in tho northern part of 
this section is nido and irregular, 
mostly projecting Ijcyond the general 
lino of the wall. Towards the south 
are many largo antique stones, but 
rough in tho centre, and evidently not 
in their ancient phux». Fragments of 
ntlunins, ttNi, aro seen here and there ; 
r noti<H^l one of ]Mirphyry and 3 of 
verdiHUilique ; anotla^r ntiir tlio lop 
of tho wall will )»o renuirkeil, project- 
ing some feet On this, says tradition, 
the prophet Mohammed will take his 
scat at the day of judgment to direct 
affairs in the valley below. (See above, 
§ 31.) As we approach tlie southern 
comer, tlio groiuid sinks rapidly, re- 
vealing some lower courses of very 
large stones, manifestly occupying their 
ancient places. The stones ui the wall 
above them arc scarcely less massive, 
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but their rude disjointed aaixict bIiows 
them to have been rebuilt at a com- 

Ctively recent period. There are 
alao two very large stones with 
a curved surface, as if for an arch. 

Tlie last 60 ft. of tliia side projects 
some C inches, and is the most beauti- 
fully executed and the best preserved 
part of the wall. At the angle 16 
oourscii of ancient bevelled stones re- 
main above the jirusent surftice. It 
fornui, i)erhaps, one of the finest speci- 
mens of mural architecture in the world. 
" Tlio joints are close, and the finishing 
of the Dovelliug and facing is so clean 
and fine tliat, when fresli from the 
hands of the builder, it must liave pro- 
duced the cftect of gigantic relievo 
panelling. The * chief comer stones ' 
are 20 ft long; and the eighth, count- 
ing upwards, is estimated at 7 ft. in 
breadth by 6 in heiglit; and here 
should )k> notice<l a s|nuh) letX, ns if 
for a window, in tiie upix^r part. TJie 
material employed is a fine limestone, 
and is now cloUied with that golden 
hue which a course of ages pitnluccs 
in souUiem climes." 

It will thus be seen tliat there is 
a.. section of this wall 1018 ft. long 
nearly in one unbroken line, extend- 
ing from the south angle to the pro- 
jection at the Golden Gate. If a line 
be. drawn from this point westward, 
across the Haram area, it passes about 
150 ft north of the great mosque, cut- 
ting off a space measuring 1018 ft by 
926, which we may regard as pretty 
nearly coinciding with the area of the 
ancient Temple. It does not indeed 
form a matliematical square, as tliat 
area is represented by Josephus ; but 
its sides are so nearly eciual, that in 
popular language it might be so called. 
Other circumstances tending to corro- 
borate tliis view I shall state aftcr- 
wortls. 

Along the costem yrull of the ILi- 
nuii there is a nai'row tract of (;oiii- 
])arativcly level ground between tlio 
i'oimdutiuns and the steep bank of tlio 
KIdron, now U'cupied by a Turkish 
cemetery. As we jiroceed southward 
it beoomes narrower, mi til at last it is 
but a mere ledge ; in fact, the 80uth- 
eru angle of the wuU stands on the 



brow of the ravine, which is at this 
point 165 ft. deep, while tlie height of 
the wall is nearly 80 ft above the pre- 
sent surface; and the exciivations of 
Lieut Warren have shown tliat its 
foundations are no less than 53 ft 
below it — *^ the solid ixxik of Mount 
Moriah, on which it is founded, 1>eing 
covered with that immense thickness 
of iUfbris. Thus this wall must ori- 
ginally Imve stcKxl at a height of litO ft. 
ulx)ve its fouuihitions." It will be at 
onco observed how closely this agrees 
with the description of Josephus. In 
spooking of the lofty portico, or cloister, 
along t£e soutli wall of the Temple 
area, he says, *' It continued from the 
eastern valley to the western; for it 
could luA posiOdy he extended farUter ;" 
and he also states that, **if from its 
roof one attempted to look down into 
the gulf Im;1ow, his eyes Inxnimo dark 
and dizzy licforo they could iieuetruto 
to the immense depth." From the 
summit of the south-eastern angle it 
would still cause the brain to reel to 
l(x>k di^wn into the depths of Jehosha- 
pliiit It is worthy of renuirk also that 
the Jews seem to have bestowed 
especial care upon the comers of their 
buildings, which everywhere exhibit 
a greater degree of finish, and a better 
choice of material, than the plain wall. 
Their "chief corner-stones," us seen 
in the Haram, ai-e of fine proix)rtioiis 
and surpassing magnitude, fitted no 
less for beauty than for sti'cngth. Does 
not this illustrate some passages of 
Scripture ? " Behold 1 Liy in Zion for 
a foundation a stone, a tricil stone, a 
precious corner-stone, a sure founda- 
tion." (Is. xxviii. 10.) "That our 
daughters may be us comer-stones, 
out after the similitude of a palace." 
(Ps. cxliv. 12.) The Saviour too is 
likened by the apostle to a "chief 
corner." (Eph. ii. 20.) 

The excavations of Warren have also 
disclosed another most interesting (act 
" The caMtorn wall is prolonged boyoiul 
the sontluTii face, and continues in 
the geiiend direction of SihNim, with 
all the solidity and antiquity whicth 
characterise its known iiortions." This 
also confirms the ilescription of Jose- 
phus, who sUites, ix'gariliiig the Jird 
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teallj or wall of Zion, that " from tho 
gnto of tho Essones it ndynnced with 
n Routhcm Aspect above tho fountain of 
Silonm, whonco it ngnin inclined facing 
tho E., and, extending to a certain 
8iK)t called 0])hla, it joined the eatiem 
coloimade of the Temj^** There can 
Bcnrcely bo a doubt that tlie founda- 
tions now laid Ijare are those of this 
first toaU, Lieut. Wnrrcn has already 
triiccd the wall of Ophel from tho 8.K. 
iiii^lo of tho Hnrani for a distance of 
300 ft. towards t)io pool of Riloom. 

Hie South TFoZ/.— Tho southern side 
of the angle corresponds in every 
respect to the eastern — the massive 
stones, the bevelled borders, and the 
courses of masonry are tho same. A 
flue view of it is given from a draw- 
ing by Tipping, in Traill's * Josephns.' 
Tlioro are here 15 ancient courses, but 
the 8 upper ones only nm a few feet 
westward, and os the soil rises, from 
tho a<H'uniu1ution of rublush, tho 5 
lowest are soon concealed. 30 yds. 
from the comer is a wallcd-up gate 
with a pointed arch, in the uf])er or 
iHCMlern part of the wall. Beyond Uiis 
only 2 courses of ancient stones nro 
visible, and these are not so regular 
as those at tlie angle. We now come 
to 3 circular arches built up, aUiut 
*25 ft high by 14 wide, om^o oix'uing 
on the great vaults which lie boneatli 
the S.E. comer of tho Ilnram. The 
arches and external masonry and orna- 
ments of this triple gateway are of 
Dj-ziintine architecture, ixirhaps of the 
Cth ceuty. ; but the researches of M. de 
Yogtic have brought to light remains 
of ti far earlier date. Tlie sides of tho 
arches are colossal monoliths, evidently 
ill sitHj and which formed the jambs 
of an original ^lorta], c«Kival with tho 
oldest parts of tho wall, and giving 
acceHH tiO a triple subterranean avenue, 
which led up by on inclined piano to 
tho interior platfomi. This is one of 
the most interesting relics of Uerod's 
Temple. 

Underneath the gateway, at a dci>tli 
of some 19 ft below the surface, nro 
8 jKissages, partly hewn in tho rock. 
One of them has a doorway, and n[>- 
]iears to liave been a secret entrance 
to tlic vaults of the Haram. Plans of 



them are given in Wilson's * Ndoi to 
the Ordnance Survey.' Mora reecnt 
researohes by Lieut. Wanen show that 
a very ancient aqueduct, or dnin, nin 
beneath this gate from tho Temple area 
to Ophel. May not this, therefore, bo 
the ** Water Gate" mentioned by Nchc- 
miah ? (iii 26). Passing on, the stones 
of the only ancient oourso now above 
eround increase in siae, and ore better 
finished ; ihef nm quite up to a Httle 
heap of rabbisli in tho angle whom 
the city wall joins that of the Hoiam. 
One of these stones is 23 ft. long; but 
most of them are set endways, forming 
a course measimng 6 ft in height; 
they have bevelled ^ces and smoothly 
finished surfaces, ana are, in fiict, of 
the pure Jewish type. 

At 550 ft from the eastern comer 
the city wall joins that of the Harom at 
right angles; and at the point of junc- 
tion an interesting relic may bo seen — 
a Roction of an arch, somewhat rcsem- 
bling in stylo and ornament that of tlio 
Golden Gate. The remaining portion 
of tho arch is covered by tho city wall, 
but just under the ]iart exposed is a 
small grated window, rather difilcidt 
of access, through which we get a dim 
view of a long euUerranean txoenue 
leading up an indined plane andfiiglU 
of deiie to the Ilnram area. This is 
one of tlio most remarkable pieces of 
antiquity in tho whole of this noble 
strocture. This aaicieni gateway is 
double, and its breadth is 42 ft It 
is divided by a rectangular pier 8 ft 
broad and 14 deep, having a semi- 
cfdumn on tlie inner end. This central 
pier, and the oastcm and western 
jambs, are built of bevelled stones, of 
great size, highlv finished, and mani- 
festly of tho oldest ty]ie. Tho oma- 
menlal arches aro 9liek on; and the 
small columns which now stand on 
each sido of tlio double entrance are 
of modem date, having no ormncxion 
witli tlio ancient work. Witliin the 
gate is an entmnoe-hall, 63 ft long by 
42 wide; in tlio oentro of which is a 
huge dwarf column, 21 ft hi^h and 6.^ 
in diameter— a single stone including 
tlie capital. The capital is peculiar, 
bearing traces of a pcqiendicular palm- 
leaf ornament, which Mr. Fergusson 
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Bays is at least as old as the time of 
Ilcrod. Tho roof is vuultul,of fine work- 
manship; tho ilattish arches spring- 
ing from the centml monolith and 
Sicrs, and from piliisUsrs at tlie sides. 
Ir. Tipping's description of tlio in- 
terior is m(jst in^Mirtiint. '^ Tliu broud 
iliviston between tJio urchcs consists 
of bevelled stones of eyclopean di- 
moiuiions. Tlio sides of the long pos- 
sago (north of tlie Jiull) are also built 
(if huge roughly bevelled stones; but 
tho walls of tho ludl nro appareidly 
plain and Itoman, though of great 
sisEo. This seeming anomaly i)cri)lexed 
luu for a long time; but at length, 
and while examining tliese side wails 
closely,! ascertained from visible truces 
that it (tliey) Itad been bew^Ud; but 
that, in order to construct side pilasters, 
corresponding with the central pillar, 
an<l liearing Uio two iirdies springing 
from it, tho bevdliug Itad been chiteUcd 
away; tlius affording a slight relief 
to the pilaster." Some of the stones 
in tlieso walls are 13 ft. long. 

At tlie northern end of this hall 
thuru is a rise in the lloor of sovend 
i'eet, up tho western section of which 
is a iliglit of stei)s. From henco the 
vaulted jjussage continues, with a gen- 
tle ascent, 200 ft. ; a range of square 
ancient piers supporting the roof. 
From the upper extremity of tlie east- 
ern aisle, as we may call it, a brond 
staircase leads to the Haram area, 
opening about 80 ft in front of the 
mosque el-Aksa. The pier at the upper 
end of tho hall has a scmi-colun^ on 
each end; and next to it northward, 
instead of a pier, is a monolithic co- 
lumn. 

Josephus states, as wo have seen, 
tliat the soutliern side of tlie Temple 
area **luid gates about the middle." 
Tho words are indefinite. *^ Gates 
about the middle" might signify, in 
such a connexion, ** a double gateway" 
at or near the centre of the wall ; or, 
and tliis is ]xirhapH tho more iiutund 
meanhig,it might signify *Hwo gates" 
placed in the middle of the wall, some 
distance from each other, but nearly 
equidistant from the auglfs. The latter 
hiterpriitation would ooi'respond with 
Mfluit now exists, siqqKising, us we do, I 



the southern wall of tho Haram to bo 
identical with that of tho Temple urea. 
With the west side of this noblo 
gateway, which is enclosed in a vaulted 
chamber of Santceuic work, tlie be- 
velled masonry ceaHos; ami up to a 
Eoint 50 ft. E. of the S.W. cxtrner we 
avo a lofty wall of uniform and ex- 
cellent workmanship, upinrontly of 
the later Roman age. At this iM>iiit, 
however, wo again meet witli colossal 
stones, bevelleil edges, and smcxtih- 
hown fieiccs. Tho ground descends 
rapidly from the junction of tlio city 
wall to tliis place, and tlius reveals 
lower courses of masonry which aru 
carried round the angle, like those on 
the S.E. 

The Wed Wall and Bridue.^Tlni 
stones on the western face of this angle 
are still larger than any we have yet 
met with, while they preserve tho 
siuuo antique style of architecture. 
There are 4 courses of tliem above 
ground; one of the blocks is 38 ft. 
9 in. long, 4 ft. thick, and 10 ft. deep ; 
tho others vary from 24^ to 20^ uml 
under, by 5 ft. in thickness. They are 
mui'h worn by time, but still on most 
of them the Jewish bevelling is ilis- 
tinctly seen. There ctui be no doubt, 
therefore, tliat this is the original ter- 
mination of tlie Temple area. Tho 
nature of tho ground nnd the course 
of the valley make it evident that this 
angle is founded, as Josephus describes 
it, on the shelving side of Moriah, and 
originally impended over tho-l'yro- 

EoDon, now greutly filled up with rub- 
ish. The excavations of Lieut. War- 
ren, of which I hear as these sheets are 
l)a8sing tlirough the press, prove thai 
the fomidations of tliis south-western 
angle of the Haram are laid on the solid 
rock at the enormous depth of U5 ft. 
bencatli the present surface I And the 
bridge that once connected tho inlaee 
on Zion with the Templo must have 
had an elevation above tlie ravine of 
tho Tyropieou of no less tliaii 200 ft. I 
Tho ravine at this jioint was very 
narrow, witli precipitous sides. 

T/to JDn'dije. — At the distance of 
3U fL from tliis angle is one of the 
most interesting reuiiiins of antiquity 
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in JcnuAlem, for tlio discovery of 
wliirli wc! aro indditnl to Dr. Bobin- 
wm. Here arc tliroo ainnpes of huge 
stones projecting from tbo wall, and 
forming n scgmont of an arrh. One 
of tbem is 20^ ft long, nuothor 24|, 
nnd the rest in pro|iortion. The arch 
it<«:lf cxtemlfl 50 fX, along tlio wall, 
and its sjiaii mnnt linvn liccn aliout 
45 fL Tho flintimrc from tlio wall 
nrmss tlic valley to tho procipitnus 
side of Zion is 350 ft., which is tlio 
proximate length of the ancient bridge. 
Alaking nllfiwnncc for tho width of tlio 
piers, and the abutment on Zion, live 
such arches woold bo roqoinxl to gpon 
tho Tvrr>pooon. An excavation was 
made by Ospt Wilson to discover one 
of tlic piers of the bridge. After carry- 
ing it to the depth of 37 ft., a block of 
solid coloHsnl masonry, of Jewish type, 
was fomid, its west^ face being 54 
ft distant from the Uaram wall. There 
can be little doubt that this is a frag- 
ment of one of tho ancient piers. 

There can Ijc no rensonablo doubt 
tliat the remains of this arch arc coeval 
with tiic most ancient work now visi- 
ble. Wo liavc for so fur oljservcd a 
clnse cnrrcs]N>ndcneo Ixitwfcrii the de- 
scriptions of Juscphus and tlie existing 
remains ; and now, in tliis bridge, wo 
find another remarkable accordance 
with the statements of tho historian. 
Ho remarks incidentally in diiferent 
plac«s that a " bridge** connected the 
rciiipic with the upjier city ou Zion ; 
that it wns at the lower end of the 
Xystiis; and that the space between 
the Temple wall and tlio Xystiis was 
sol short, that Titus standing on the 
former was able to hold a |Nirley witli 
tho Jews in the latter. Now, in exact 
accordance with Uiese statements, wc 
find the fragment of this colossal arch, 
just in tho very H]M>t where a student 
of JcMcphiiH would havo Iookr«l for it — 
on Uin W. rlin* of thn 'iVinplo mount, 
nnd at thn iietin'st |Niint tu the pnv 
ci])itoii8 side of Zion. 

The bridge Ixjtweon the Temple 
and Zion is Jirnt dcfiniioly mentioned 
during tho siege by Ponipey, 20 ycnrs 
before lierrNl wus made king. The 
pnrty of Aristolmlns are represented 
us rctrciiting from Ziou into the Tem- 



ple, and bieaking down the bridge 
behind them. ( Joscnh., D: /. L 7, 1) 
Joscphus also descri b es the boon of 
tho Asmonsoan fiunily.as afaovo the 
Xystus, on the opposite ride of tho 
Uppc^ City, where a bridge eetmeded 
the Temple with the Xyebu {B. /. ii. 
10, 3). And in another pboe ho speaks 
f»f Titos as standing on tbo woteni 
side of the outer court of tlie Temple, 
there Ijcing a gate in that qaaket 
beyond the Xystus, and a bridge which 
connected the upper town with tho 
Temple (vL 6, 2). There ean be no 
question, therefore, that wo have here 
the remains of tho bridge mentumed 
so frequently and so explicitly by tho 
Jewish historian. 

Passing tho remnants of the oieli, 
wo obB(»Te several oourses of aneiciit 
masonry running up to the first group 
of buildings which abut upon tlio 
Hanim wall, oomj^etely covering it 
Here stands the now well-known houso 
of Aba S'afid, which is bnilt partly 
within and partly without tho Hanun. 
It was donUlcss the peculiar pomtion 
of this house which caused the Englisli 
engineers to make such a serious mis- 
take in laying down tlio lino of tho 
western wall, representing a piojoctioii 
of no leas than 140 ft 

The Place of FotZtfif^.— Panin^ 
round the houso of Abu 8'aAd, and 
winding tlirough some narrow, crooked 
lanes, wo reach another most interest- 
ing section of tho ancient wall, — the 
Jews' Place of Wailing. There is here 
a small quadrangular paved area be- 
tween low houses and tlio Hanun, from 
40 to 50 yds. north of Aba 8'atid's 
house. In tho widl aro 5 ooorses of 
largo bevelled stones in a fine state of 
preservation ; though tho joints in tho 
lower rourses aro in some places much 
worn, find hero and tlicru displncc<1,' 
prolubly from tho kisses of gcncm- 
tioiis of mourners, and tlio Bhocks of 
suece.««.sive carthquukiss. Here the Jews 
havo been ]x?nuittcd for many centuries 
to apjiroach tiie precincts of the Tcmplo 
of tncir fathers, aiid bathe its hallowed 
stones with their tears. It is a touch- 
ing scene that presents itself to the 
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oye of tho atron^er in i\m rotired spot 
ouoh Friday: Jowii of both hoxcm, of 
nil agC8, and from every quarter of the 
earth, are tlicro niiHing up a united 
voice of lyuiliiig over a de»olutod 
and disliouourud wiiictuary. Old men 
may be seen tottering up to tliese mas- 
sive stones, kissing tiiem, burying tlicir 
faces in the joints and cavities, while 
tears stream down their cheeks, and 
accents of dee|N}st 8orrf>w burst from 
their trembling lijis. Well may the 
IXKur Jews repeat the words of the 
Psalmist (Ixxix. 1, 4, 5), "O God, 
tho heathen are come into thine in- 
lieritanoe; thy holy temple have they 
defiled ; they luive laid Jerusalem on 
]iea|)s. We arc become a reproach to 
otur neighbours, a scorn and derision 
to thorn tliat are round about us. How 
long. Lord? wilt thou be angry for 
over? shall thy jeidousy burn like 
flrc ? " 

**Obl weep for Uumo that wept by Uobers 

•trcam, 
Wboiie Bbrines are desolate, whose laiul a 

dream; 
Weep fur Uie liarii of Jiid^ih'a broken spell { 
Mourn— where Uiuir Ciod huth dwelt tliu 

godk'88 dwell I" 

At the southern end of tliis urea 
is a low and comparatively modem 
wall, over which the adventurous ex- 
plorer can oasilv climb. fVom it he 
descends into a little court, and thence 
into a gloomy chamber in the angle 
between the Uaram wall and the house 
to tho soutli. Here, in the midst of 
fine Jewish masonry, is a section of a 
gateway. The lintel is 7 ft. in depth, 
and measures 16 in length to tlie place 
where it is covered by the wall of the 
house. This gateway is mentioned by 
Aly Bey, who saw it from the interior, 
and says *Hhe superior portion con- 
sists of a single stone 20 feet long." 
It was more recently seen by Dr. 
Barclay, and I noticed it in 1854 and 
1857. It has been since more thoroughly 
explored. It is now walleil up ; but it 
opened into a little mosque dedicateHl 
to Burdkf the famous charger of 
Mohammed. The remains of an ancient 
subterranean passage have Ixmn dis- 
oovoreil, letuling from tho gate otiHt- 
ward for a dibUiuco of OU ft., mn{ then 



turning south it appears to liavo risen 
to the surfiice of iJio Iluruni by uu 
incline, like tho avenues on tho south. 
It is sometimes called B&b el-Burak, 
and sometimes Bub Mohammed. It 
is partly underneath tho modern gate 
Bub el-Mughuribeli. (Wilson's Notee 
onJeruaalmnt p. 89.) There can scarcely 
be a doubt that this is one of the gates 
of tlie Temple area, most proliably the 
second from the S., which Josephus 
mentions as opening into the Suburb. 
The first gate, he states, led to the 
king's palace by a passage over the 
intermediate valley — the bridge al- 
ready described. Two more oiKjnetl 
on the Suburb ; and the first of these 
is doubtless that now before us. It is 
worthv of notice that this gate is con- 
siderably S. of the point where tho 
ancient northern wall of Zion would 
naturally join the W. side of the 
Tem])le; and this serves strongly to 
corroborate the view stateil above, that 
the section of the city called by Jose- 
phus the Subuii) lay, jNirtly at least, in 
the vuUey of TyroiKJion. 

To the N. of thu riaco of Wailing 
the wall of the liunun is hidden be- 
hind modem houses; but both Mr. 
Gatherwood and Dr. Barclay, who 
enjoy eil many opportunities of peep- 
ing into houses and coiu'tyards in- 
accessible to others, stuto that there 
is far more of the original Jewish 
masonry in the W. tlian in any other 
of the si<lcs ; and that in some places 
it rises to a height of more than 30 ft. 

Bab es-SihsOah, " the Gato of tlie 
Chain," is the next |X)int where we 
can approach the line of the ancient 
wall; and it forms the principal en- 
trance to the Haram. It is situated 
at the end of the Street of David, 
which leads through the city from 
tho Yufa Gate, and is about 270 ft. 
N. of Bub el-Buruk. This may pro- 
bably be the site of the second gate 
o{)ening from the Temple area into the 
Suburb; as in such a massive wall 
the old gateways would naturally be 
preserved. The prestnit gate is <lou1iKt, 
and is ornanuinted with twisUMi iiiarblo 
i>4)luiniis, and other BtmuM;ni<*. drcoi'si- 
iions. Just in froiit of it is a Ix'autiiul 
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little fountain, with a wheel ornament 
ovor it, probably taken from uome old 
church. 

Just beneath Bub cs-Silsilah, out- 
uido, Gapt. Wiluon made an iutercst- 
iug discovery. Desceudiug into u 
cistern called cl-Burak, ho found a 
section of the old Iluram wall in fine 
preservation. Duyoud it is a semi- 
circular arch, having a width of 48 ft 
and a span of 42, built of massive 
stones from 7 to 13 ft. iu leiigtiu On 
the E^ as at Kobiuson's ^ch, the 
stones at the springing and for two 
courses above form port of the Haram 
wall; while, on the west, the arch 
ubuts in a solid mass of masonry of 
the some style. Gapt. Wilson suvs 
that ^'wliatever date is given to the 
masonry of the wuiling place must be 
uscribed to this/' (^Nolca, \). 2ii,) The 
riMul to HAh es-Silsilah inisscs over the 
arcJi ; and we iiave thus an additional 
proof that hero was one of the ancient 
eutranoes to the Temple. 

At the end of a covered bazaar, 
about 270 ft. K. of the *'Gate of the 
Chain," is Bab d-Katanin, the " Gate 
of the Cotton Merchants." It is also 
purely Saracenic in its style ; and from 
on inscription over it, appears to have 
been erected, or repaired, in a.u. 737. 
A tradition of considerable antiquity 
identifies Bftb el-Katanin with the 
JBecMtifid (rate of the Temple, where 
the japostles John and Peter healed the 
impotent man. (Acts iii.) On tliis 
aoQpunt Christians are permitted to 
approach it more freely than any other 
gate of the Haram. 

This may perhaps be the site of the 
gate mentioned by Josephus as leading 
to Akra, ** where the roail descended 
into the valley by a gretit number of 
stops, and thenei) up again by the as- 
cent <AhL XV. 11, 5.) It is not fur, 
as we shall see, from the northern 
limits of the Temple area. 

Some 50 ft south of B&b el-Katantn 
is a small portal opening from a narrow 
lane, and called Bdb el-Matera. About 
150 ft north of the former is the next 
principal gato of the Hanim, called 
Bah drUadidy '' The Iron Gate," and 



apparently of a late date. Farther N. 
250 ft. is Bah en-NdiViir, the '' Gato 
of the In8]X)ctor;" where, tradition 
says, the angel Gabriel tied Moham- 
med's winged horse Burdk, on the 
night of his joiumey to heaven. There 
is still another small portid at tlie 
N.W. angle. All these gates are ap- 
proached by narrow lanes branching 
off from the street which follows the 
central valley from N. to S. 

SiTB OF THE TeMFLB DlCTEltHIMED. 

Our survey of the extorior walls has 
shown us that the eastern, southern, 
and at least the lower portion of tlio 
western walls, have fonntlatioiis of 
remoto antiuuitv ; that the westoru 
wall from Bob el-Kaiauin southwards, 
and the wliole of the southern wall, 
run iu straight lines, whilst the su1>- 
structions of thcso and of the eustorn 
wall as far north as the Golden Gate, 
exhibit all the marks of having origin- 
ally constituted one building ; that tlie 
style of masonry is precisely such as 
we learn from the Scripturqs and Jo- 
sephus was used by the Jews ; that 
remains of the southern gates, and 
of the remarkable bridge mentioned by 
Josephus, still exist We are therefore 
led to conclude that this section of tho 
Haram, forming nearly a square, is 
identical in extent with the platform 
of the ancient Temple. It may hero 
be stated that the exact dimensions of 
the Haram, as measured by the Ord- 
nance Surveyors, are as JoUows : — 



Northern side 
Eastom.. 
Southern 
Westoru 



1042 ft 
1530 
922 
1601 



n 
n 
ft 



Josephus and tho Talmud deseribo 
the Temple anai hh a wpuiro, of which 
each si<lo measured, aixMinling to tho 
former a dadiumt according to tho 
latter 500 cubits. Tlie Greek stadium 
was about 204 yards; but the length 
of the Jewish cubit is uncertain, 
though it is generally thought to have 
been 21 inches. Josephus, therefore, 
gives each side of the area at 612 ft. ; 
and the writers in the Tidmud at 873 
ft Is it not prolxiblo that lx)th were 
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incro approximates from memory ? 
However thin may be, there can be 
little doubt that the area, to the eye, 
presented the npiiearance of a square. 
Now the breadth of the Hnnim is, as 
we liavc soon, 922 ft., and its length 
to the south side of the Golden Gate 
1000 ft.; if we dmw a lino from the 
latter point straight across the area, 
we Itave a section on the S. which in all 
j)ro1)ability corrc8ix)ndcd to the Temple 
urcti. It is not a minarc, but it would 
1x) called so in )M)ptilar language. The 
northern line thtis indicated, as may 
Ik) seen from the accompanying plan, 
fulls aliout 150 ft. N. of the groat 
moHipii), and alxiiit the samo dtHliinco 
N. ofJtabel-KaUmin. 

Thnipp adoptM a mode of reconciling 
JoBCphus and the Itabbins, which is at 
least worthy of consideration. He 
estimates the Jewish cubit at 7^ hand- 
liroadths, or about 1*83 ft ; 500 cubits 
will thus amount to 015 ft., which is 
alniost exactly the length of the south 
wall of tlio llamm. Then Josephus 
says that the enclosure of Solomon was 
4 stadia hi circuit; but he also says 
that Herod took in double that extent, 
making the whole circuit 6 stadia. 
Taking the length of the stadium at 
G12 ft., the fourth part of 6 stadia will 
be 918 ft., which very nearly coincides 
with the mcasiurcment of the Talmud. 
{Ancient Jerusalem, p. 310.) 

Wo shall now examine more care- 
fully the interior of this section, with 
a view to identify the site of the Temple 
itself, or Nao8, and of the several courts 
and cloisters by which it was enoom- 
imsHcd. The general outline of the 
building, 08 d(*HC'ril)cd by Josephus, has 
already been given, and must 1x5 kci)t 
in mind. Wo learn fnrther from the 
Talnmd that the holy liouso itself stoo<l 
in the north-western part of the enclo- 
sure. " The grcatcist R])aco was on the 
S. ; tlie next on the E. ; the next on 
the N. ; and the last on the W."— That 
is to say, the building was on the 
north-western part, but, the length of 
it being from W. to E., the space left 
next tlio western wall was less than 
that on the N. This description, 
which nppears to agree with some in- 
cidental notices of Josephus, is most 



important ; it ia just such as the foiln 
of the site, compared with the state- 
ment of Josephus that the ^oiw'was 
erected on the rocky mmmU, would 
lead us to expect. Josephua^s words 
on this point may here be quoted, as 
they appear to have been overlooked 
or mrgotton by thoso who would locatt: 
the Temple in the S.W. corner of tlio 
Haram, which is at least 60 ft. lower 
than the summit of Moriah, and 
where there is not, and never was, a 
naturally level area. " The Temple," 
writes Josephus, " was seated on a 
strong hill. Originally the UveH space 
on Hi mmnUt scarcely suflficed for tbo 
Noon and tho altjir, the ground alwut 
Ixsing abrupt and steep. But King 
Solomon, who built tho Nao9, having 
completely walled u]) the eastern side, 
a colonnade was built upon the em- 
bankment." {B. /. V. 5, 1.) Let this 
be carefully compared with the natural 
features of tho Haram. Toward tlio 
north-westent anglo of the section dc- 
scrilx)d, beneath tho dome of tho great 
mosque, is the projecting crown of 
Monali — a broad irregular mass of 
limestone rock ; over which, as mark- 
ing the site of their former Temple, 
the Jews were accustomed to wail dur- 
ing the 4th century. This rock has 
also been, over since the city was cap- 
tured by Omar, one of tlie most vene- 
rated spots of Mnslem tradition and 
devotion. Even tho Christians of tho 
middle ages Ixilieveil it to bo tho plnoo 
over which the destroying angel stood 
when about to smite Jenisiuem. It 
occupies tho greater part of tho space 
beneath tho dome; it is abont 60 ft. 
across and 5 Jiigh ; in a few places aro 
the marks of chiselling. At tho S.E. 
side is an irregular excavated chunber, 
avemging a1x)ut 7 ft in height This, 
Mohammedans aflirm, was the pray- 
ing-place of Abraliam, David, Solo- 
mon, and Jesus ; and they call it " tho 
Noblo Cave." Within aro two small 
marble altars ; that on the rt hand as 
you descend the steps is called Mak&m 
Suleimftn, and that on the left Mak&m 
Daftd ; a niche on the S.W. is called 
Mak&m Ibrahim, and another at tho 
N.W. Mak&m Jibratl. A small stone 
altar at the N.E. anglo is deilicated to 
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Elias. In the ocntro of the roof is a 
ovlindricckl aperture, through the whole 
thickness of the rock ; and henoath it 
we ohservo a small slab of marble, co- 
vering a deep cavity, to which Mus- 
lems give the name Jiir d'Arwdhf 
*' the Well of Spirits." Some say it is 
the gate of Panuliso, others the door 
of Hell. Tlie following description 
given by Uio nulbor (»r tiie * Jcni84iloni 
Itinerary/ who visilutl tbo city iu a.i>. 
3U3, is worthy of siiociul notice in 
connexion witli tiiis rock and cave. 
** There are tlicru filso immense sul>- 
torrnnoan rusorvoin of water, and 
Uuiktf constructed with great labour; 
and in the very site {in a&le ipad) 
where the Temple 8too<l which Solomon 
built .... are two statues of Hadrian. 
And not far distant from these statues 
is a pierced rock, to which the Jews 
oome every year, and anoint it with 
oil, wailing and rending their gar- 
ments." (Itin, Hier., ed. Wess., pp. 
590-2.) We thus see that early in the 
4th centy. the true site of the Temple 
was lau)wn to the Jews ; and the men- 
tion of the pierced rock enables us at 
once, when connected with other cir- 
ciunstanccs, to identify the precise 
place. The ^'sacrpd rock" of the 
Muslems is the same which was revered 
by the Jews. Jerome informs us that 
th& statue of Hadrian had been placed 
on the site of the '' Most Holy Place." 
(Comm, m Eeaiam^ ii. 8.) 

This singular projecting pierced rock 
wo may tlius safely assume to 1x) the 
sito of the " thruHhiiig-IIoor of Aniunah 
Uio Jebustto," where David sticriHccd, 
and which became afterwards the site 
of the great altar of burnt-offering. 
{1 Ohron. xxii. 1.) We learn from the 
Middolh (a tract of the Mishna which 
treats of the Temple, cap. iii. 3) that 
at tlio soutli-eastcrn horn of the great 
altar was a spot in the pavement where 
a ring was fixed in a slab, beneatli 
which was an oi)ening to a cave for 
tiie piurpose of cleansing the drain 
around the altar, and rticciving the 
bloal So then the '' Noble Gave," as 
it seems, was the cesspool of the altar 
of bunit-offcring. The immense num- 
ber of victims often sacrificed at one 
time would evidently need some such 



arrangement. The altar was 32 cubits 
sounre, and thus covered nearly the 
wnole surface of the rock. 

The position of the great altar being 
detenninod, we can easily approxi- 
mate to the places of the Naoa and the 
courts. To attempt anything more 
than an approximation would uo use- 
less. The measurements given in Jo- 
Bephus and tlie Middolh am ciniiuwMl, 
and sonu)tiiueH rK>iilnulictory; but the 
accompanying plan will siiow the rela- 
tive jKMitionH of the several pliuuis. 
The altar of biu'ut-oiVoring wuh in 
front of the Ntto8 eastward ; and none 
but priests were permitted to enter the 
small court contixining these two. 
Without this, and lower than it, was 
the court for the men ; and beyond it, 
eastward, the women's court. These 
were encircled by a high wall, and 
stooil on a platform from which skips 
led down to the outer court. This 
platform probably coincided pretty 
nearly with the southern section of 
that on which the great mosque now 
stands. The outer court, occupying 
by far the -greater part of the whole 
area, was a place of common resort for 
the people of Jerusalem, and for stran- 
gers visiting the city. It was from it 
the Saviour drove the money-changers 
and merchants. (Matt. xxi. 12, 13.) 
Into it opened the four gates from the 
city on the W., and the two from Ophel 
on the S., the long imssages from the 
latter iiassing underneath the " royal 
jxirch" to the centre of the court. 
One striking fcalnro of this nuu't was 
tliat it was almost wholly, if not 
wholly, artificial ; the platform being 
supporteil by massive exterior walls, 
and the sjiace within them partly filletl 
up with earth, and 2»<^ftty sustain&l on 
jiiGTS atid arches. 

The VaulU. — The piers and arches 
supporting the Ilanun area form exten- 
sive vaults, which wore partly explored 
and measuriMl by Githerwoo<l, and 
more recently by Barclay, Do Vogiie, 
and Wilson. The entnince to them is at 
the south-eastern corner, where a small 
dome is seen overtopphig the wall. 
Beneath it a flight of steps huids down 
to a square subterranean chamber, now 
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Uflod M a inoflqiio, in tlio middio of 
whidi, laid on iho floor, is a sculp- 
tured nicho, in tho form of a aarco- 
pluipfUflf with a canopy over it : it is 
called tho " Cratllo of icsw*' From it 
18 a doRcont by another Btaircaso to tho 
vaults, coTiiainin}]^, so far as has yet 
Iktu Pxplorccl, 15 rows of square pil- 
lars, measuring about 5 ft. on each 
side, and constructed of massiyo stones 

I»lacod sinpfly one over tho other. Tho 
ntcrvals between tho rows aro irre- 
gular, varying from 10 to 28 ft, and 
some of tho ])irrs are larger than others, 
though most of those east of the triple 
gateway nro 8 ft. 6 in. scpiare. In 
each row tho fiJllars aro connected by 
semicircular arches; while tho vault 
intorvoning botwoon the rows is formed 
bv a l»»wpr arch —a Kogtnr^nt of a circle. 
Vttmi tho H.K. corner, for alKMit 120 ft. 
wcHtwanl, the ranges ext,end nortJi- 
word a1)out 200 ft., where they aro 
shut up by a nio<lem wall. For about 
150 ft. farther W. tho vaults are dosed 
up in like manner at loss than 100 ft. 
from tho southern wall ; and to judge 
from the wells and , openings in the 
area above ground, tliey seem to have 
been wnlled up, that the northern por- 
tion of them miglit bo converted nito 
cistcnis. The remaining part west- 
ward is made up of tho three passages 
leading from tho Triple Gateway. The 
vnults thus tcnninato about 150 ft. 
east of tlio mosque cl-Aksa. How 
much farther they ran westward is 
now unknown. Dr. Barclay c/>uld find 
no entrance to vaults W. of thoso now 
dc8cril)ed. There can be littlo doubt, 
howcwcr, that they ext,(md to the wost- 
orn wall. Oapt. Wilw>n*s doscTipti(»n 
of these remarkable vaults is so im- 
l)ortant that I hero insert it. " Tho 
entrance to tho subterranean vaults, 
called * Solomon's Stables ' by Franks, 
and Al Masjod al-Kadim (tho old 
mfwqnfO by Moslems, is through a 
hole, broken in llio erown of fino of 
the arches, near tho south wait of tho 
Uaram, between tho Aksa mosquo and 
tho Oradle of Jesus. Tho piers of that 
ixirtion of tho vaulting east of tho 
Trinle Qatcwav aro a roconstraotion 
witli old material, whioli is much worn 
as if it had boon exposed to tho msr 



thcr for sorao time; all of tho stones 
have drafted margins ; in some cases 
the draft was found on all fmir sides, 
in others on two, liut in most on 
only one. One of the piers is made 
of a huge lintel or door-jamb, the re- 
veal of which is filled up with small 

stones In themasonrv of the piers 

may still be seen the holes by wnich 
the Grusaders fastened their horses 
when the place was used as a stable. 
The level of tho floor of the vaults is 38 
ft. 8 in. below that of tho Haram above. 
Tho arches are semicircular, 11 ft. 5 in. 
span, 5 ft 9 in. rise, and neatly finidiod 
with plain ohisellod stonos. The di- 
vergence of tho eastern wall, which 
makes an obtuse angle with the south- 
ern, has necessitated a slight splay ki 
tho aisles, each of which opens out to- 
warils tlio north.'* (iVote«,i). 87.) • 

Tho careful researches or De Yogiitf 
and Oapt Wilson have proved that 
these vaults in their jtreteni form are 
comparatively mwlern. De Vogiid 
says that tho whrdo is tho work of tho 
Arabs, and was executed at tho time 
when the Hsram was appropriated to 
Mohammedan worship. While tliis is 
admitte<l, it cannot at the same time 
be denied that there are distinct traces 
of somewhat similar vaidts of a far 
more romoto ago — coeval, in fact, with 
tho massive foundations of the en- 
circling wall. In tho interior of tho 
mosque of tho Cradle of Jesus tho 
sjiringing of an enormous arch can bo 
seen, abutting on the primeval Haram 
wall, and similar in character to tho 
remains of Robinson*8 arch. Traces of 
another may bo seen in tho anciont 
wall immodiatf^ly to tho north of tho 
mos<pio: while Do Vogiid observed 
heavy foundations westward, which 
may mark the places of the anciont 
piers. I quite agree in his state- 
ment: — ** It apiKmrs to mo evident 
that at tho efwHih of tlio first system of 
masonry a network of gigantic aiv(*s, 
arcluMl like tho fragments which wo 
havo now IxToro our eyes, occupied tlie 
whole artificial section of tlie platform 
of the Temple ; tho Arab substructions 
which wo now describe are a later and 
foeblo imitation of that splendid ar- 
rangement It may be that some 
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well-preserved portions of these vaults 
still exist under the south-westoru 
comer of the Haram and under the 
mosque el-Aksa." {Le Temple, p. 14.) 
Josephus, in two or throe passages, in- 
cidentally mentions tlio subterranean 
vaults of the Temple. (J^. /. v. 3, 1.) 
It would bo exceedingly interesting to 
make a series of excavations in these 
vaults, 80 as, if possible, to bring to 
light the old foundations of tlio piers. 
It would also bo desirable to ]x)netrate 
under el-Aksii, and to explore tho whole 
south-western angle of tho Hanuu. 

The CUndere of the Temple, — ^Along 
tlie whole southern side of the outer 
court extended the noble cloister of 
Herod— the Stoa BasUiea, This was 
one of tho most remarkable of all 
Herod's magnificent works; and its 
position, stretching from valley to 
valley along the summit of the massive 
wall, must have rendered it an object 
of sbriking grandeur from every point 
of view in and around the city. It 
consisted of 4 rows of Corinthian co- 
lumns, forming nave and side aisles. 
'Eaoh aisle was 30 ft. wide and 50 
high ; while the nave measured 45 ft. 
wide and 100 in height, thus rising 
into a clerestory of unusually large pro- 
portions. Tho sliafts of the columns 
were monoliths of white marble ; and 
tho roofs of cedar elaborately carved. 
Some idea may bo formed of the plan 
and appearanco of this structure by a 
glance at tho interior of Santa Maria 
Maggiore,atBome,but the latter is less 
tlian one-third of its length. The nave 
of those cloisters was exactly opposite 
the bridge leading from Zion.£) tlic 
Temple, and corresponded with it in 
breadth, as may be seen by a com- 
parison of the site and breadth of the 
ruined bridge with tho measurements 
of Josephus. 

Along tlie eastern side of the Temple 
court extended Solomon's Porch, where 
Jesus was wont to walk (John x. 23), 
and where the multitude crowdeil 
round Peter and John after they had 
cured the lame man (Acts iii. 11). 
This porch, or doa, consistod of a 
double mngo of cloisters, between 3 
xowM of columns. It was of groat 



height, and its commanding position 
on tho eastern brow of Moriali, over 
the deep valley of tlie Kidron, made it 
look still more so. There were also 
ranges of cloisters along the other two 
sides, but Josephus does not si)cak 
specially of them. 

Such then was the position, and such 
the arrangement of the Temple and its 
courts, BO far as we are able to under- 
stand the descriptions of ancient au- 
thors when compared with tho site. 
The appearance of the whole structure 
must have been strikingly gnxnd. Tho 
massive exterior wall supporting noble 
colonnades; the inner com't rising in 
regular and richly ornamented terraces 
above the outer; the golden fane 
overtopping them all, — formed a group 
seldom surpassed, and amply justifying 
the glowing descriptions of the Jewish 
historian. Tlie general plan resem- 
bled that of the great Temple of the 
Sun at Palmyra, and that of Damascus 
was probably similar. The temple at 
Bd'albek had also a cloistered court, 
which was supported on substructions 
still more massive than those at Jeru- 
salem. 

It has already been stated that 
mrxlern writers on tho topography of 
Jerusalem do not agree as to the exact 
site of tho Temi>le, and the exti^nt of 
its courts. It seems, however, to Ixj 
admitted on all liands that the Temple 
stood somewhere within the Hnrani,and 
that its courts did not extend bciyond tho 
massive walls of the modem enclosure. 
I shall here state the leading theories. 
Fergnsson maintains that the whole 
Temple area occupied a section of tho 
south-west comer of the Harani, mi^a- 
suring about 000 ft. square ; and thus 
i-eaehing up as far as Mb es-Silsiluh 
on the west, and as far as the Triple 
Gateway on the south. The Naos, he 
says, stood a short distance east of tho 
Place of Wailing. All the rest of the 
Haram was without the ancient city 
until Agrippa built tho wall which 
now encloses the Haram on the east. 

Robinson's view is identical with 
that advocated in this Handbook, in so 
far as regards the extent of the Temple 
area. 

Williams identifies the Temple area 
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wllh tlio northern Bcctlon of tho Ilnratn, 
and affirms that the snuthcm waa an 
nildition of a later age. Ho plaocs the 
liip^h altar on the Sacred ]lock,and the 
Naoson the platform a little to tlio west. 

Oatherwood, Do YogU^, and others, 
maintain that the whole Haram was 
included in Herod's Teronlo. 

I believe that it is only by oxtcn- 
Rivo excavations, both within and with- 
out tho JIaram, that the truth on this 
much controvcrUxl subject can bo 
brought to light The old fonndations 
must be laid bare. The cistcnis, drains, 
and sewers must be explored. The 
form and extent of tho rocky crown of 
Mortali must lie ascertained. The 
direction and character of tho western 
and Boutliem gates, bridges, ap- 

C roaches, and abutting walls must 
n discovered. Then, but not till 
then, whatever is falso in any or all 
of theso theories will bo seen by un- 
prejudiced archicologists, and perhaps 



bably tho origin of tho Greek JJaritf 
which, Josophus tells us, was tho namo 
of tho fortress subsequently called 
Antonta, It was eroctcd, or rebuilt, 
by tho princes of tho Asmonnoit 
family, probably by Judas Bfaooa- 
beus, when he restored and cleansed 
the Temple and built a wall round it 
(B.C. 164). It may have been again 
repaired and enlarged by Simon (b.0. 
140); but it was Herod tho Great 
who finally constructed it witli tho 
splendour described b^ Josophus. 

According to this historian, Antonia 
was the fortress of the Temple, as tho 
Temple was of the city. It stood 
upon the N. side of the Temple area, 
" The general appearance was that of 
a tower, with other towers at each of 
tho 4 comers, 3 of which were 50 
cubits high, whilo that at tho B.K. 
angle rose to an elevation of 70 cubits, 
BO that from thence there was a com- 
plete view of the Temple" (B. J. ▼. 



also in the end admitted by the authors 1 5, 8). It was thus a quadrangular 

stru^ure, and Josophus farther in- 
forms us that within it had all tho 
extent and arrangements of a palace ; 
apartments of every kind, courts sur- 
rounded with porticoes, baths, and 
broad open spaces for encampments; 
** so that its various conveniences gave 
it the appearance of a town, and its 
magnificence that of a palace. Where 
it joined the colonnades of the Temple 
area, it had passa^ leading down to 
both, through which the gnards de- 
scended, and disposed themselves 
about tiio cloisters in arms, at tlio 
festivals, to watch the people." It 
appears also to have had an aervpdUe, 
upon a rock at the N.W. comer of the 
Temple, which was also called a 
tower; whereas Antonia, as a whole, 
is never spoken of Imt as a/ortreM. 
The rock on which the acropoUs stood 
was 50 cubits high, and was ooverefl 
over from tlio base to tho top witli 
hewn stones. Antimia was dotache<l 
from the hill Ucxetha, which lay on 
its northern side, by a fosse of im- 
meuso depth, excavated so as to cut oft* 
all commmiication, and to make tho 
battlements more elevated. 
"Along with the preceding dc- 



and defenders of tho theories them- 
selves. 



§ 41. Thb FoimiEss OF Aktonia. 

We have as yet only disposed of a 
section of tho ilaram, and tho reader 
will. naturally inquire. "Is it not all 
ancient ? " " What building then occu- 
pied tho northem section ? Josephus 
answers, " The fortress of Antonia." 
{Ant XV. 11, 4.) This, like every other 
Bite, has been a std»joct of controversy. 
As there has been so much argument 
upon tho question, I may give hero 
a brief summary of tho grounds upon 
which it is mado to cover tho whale 
erient of tho Haram N. of tliat section 
occupied by the Temple. This is the 
view advocate<l by Dr. llobinson, and 
with it I feel incline<l to concur. I 
admit that it ilora not in every rrH|)ec.t 
meet the descriptions, measurements, 
and incidental allusions of Josephus; 
but it seems to aoconl with them more 
fully than any other tlieory. 

Nehemiah mentions a jialaee^ or 
ratlier fortress, nT3, "which appei^ 



tained to the Temple" (ii. 8); and in ^ _ _ 

this Hebrew word mmh we have pro- 1 scription of Antonia, it is likewiao to 
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be borne in mind" (says Dr. Kobinson) 
** tbat the area of Solomon's temple was 
originally a square, measuring a sta- 
dium on each side, or four stadia in 
circuit; which circuit was enlarged 
by Herod to nx stiulia, induiUng An- 
ioma ; thus enclosing double the 
former area, or two square stadia in- 
stcrnl of one. From this account it 
would strictly follow tliat tlio area 
ofAntonia also was a si|uaro measur- 
ing a stadium on each side. But as 
Joaephus was writing at Rome, with- 
out actual meiisuniiaontri, and after 
an oImciioo (»f many yunrs from Jctu- 
saloin, tiio statement cum bo regarded 
only as a general cstunate expressed 
in a popular form. It nmy also be 
remembered that, according to the 
measurements already given, tlio pre- 
sent Harum area is 1580 ft. in length 
from 8. to N., by nliout 922 in 
breadth; thus having on the N. an 
extension of about GOO ft. more than 
a square. It is not necessary, how- 
over, to suppose that the Temple 
cnclosuro formed an exact mathema- 
tical squaro ; for in an area of such 
extent, even if the length were much 
greater tlian the brciulth, it would 
still in popular language be called a 
Btiuare. 

It appears also, from many inci- 
dentid notices in Josephiis, that tlie 
Temple and tiiis fortress wero regarded 
as 0116 building. When PonifKiy at- 
tacked the Temple on tho N., tlie 
fortress was standing, ami the deep 
fosse which separated it from Bezetlia 
Is spoken of; but tho whole structure 
is called *' the Temple." So also there 
was an old oracle which stated that 
" tlio city and Temple would be ca})- 
turod when the Temi>le should become 
four-squaro ; *' and this the Jews )x)- 
lievod fulfilled when Antonia was 
taken and destroyed; and fartlicr, 
Joaephus in spcakmg of the cloiHtcrs 
of the Temple area says that '* their 
entire cirenit, including Antonia, mea- 
sured six stadia." 

All these things tend to prove that 
tlie fortress of Antonia occupied tho 
wholo iiortliem section of the Ilaram ; 
and new light is thus thrown on tlio 
very interesting remains still existing. 

iSyria uud PaUUine.'] 



Tlie projecting rock at the N.W. 
angle is tho site of tho '* Tower of tho 
Comer," or citadel of Antonia. Tho 
deep trench called the ** Pool of Deth- 
csda " is a portion of tliat ** fosse of 
infinite depth" which sciiarated tho 
fortress from Bozetha. Tho massivo 
foundations at the N.E. angle beloiigcil 
to one of tho comer towers of Antonia. 
Tiie projection at tho (ilolden Gate 
marks the site of the groat tower at 
tho S.E. of the fortress, whoso height 
was 70 cubits, and which overlooked 
tho whole Tmnple courts. The huge 
Ix3velle4l stones l)olonged to the an- 
cient Ikiria of the Maccabees, and 
formed a part, perhaps, of tlio fortroas 
BiraJi, of which Neliemiuh sjiciiks. 
The whole area, 500 ft. long by nearly 
1000 broad, is not too largo for tho 
cloistered courts, Ixvths, barracks, and 
royal chambers dt'scril)e<l by Jone- 
lihus. 

Several otlier theories regarding 
the site, extent, and plan of Antonia 
have been propounded. Fergusson 
holds that the ** Tower itself was a 
keep of about 150 or 180 ft. squaro, 
.and, like one of our mediroval for- 
tresses, was surrounded by an exterior 
vallum, enclosing an outer court. The 
steep rock on which it stoixl must liave 
been the eastern side of the Tyropuion, 
and the valley or ditch tliat cut it off 
from Bezetlia is now smoothed over by 
the imvement of the Ilnrnm." (7V)po- 
graphy of Jer,, p. 32.) Stronge t<> say 
he places the tower, not on the er«>wii, 
but on the side of a rock, and in siK^h 
a iNtesition that the high Huiiiinit of tlie 
sacred rock rises up on its K. sid(\ 
forming an ailmirable basis for attack- 
ing Ixith Antonia and the N. wall of 
the Temple. He also makes the outer 
vallum extend across tho Tyro]Kuon to 
tho old wall of Zioii. It nmy be Haitsly 
saitl that a worse ]K)8itioii for a forti*oss 
couhl not be selected on the whole site 
of JeruHalem. 

Tlirup|> places Antonia on the crown 
of Moriuh, on tho very top of i\n\ 
Sacred Bock over which the (x^tigonal 
Mosque now stands. If it stood tl ua'o, 
then whero is tho great fosse wliieh 
separated it from lk»ictha on the N. ? 
Do Yogiic, who aifirms that the area 

a 
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of Ilrmd'a Temple mis the 8Rmo as 
tliat of the modem HaiHrn, plnces 
Antonia at the N.W. corner, on the 
rock which is now cnt away, and 
makes it extend partly within and 
partly without the Hamm. The great 
fosse K. of it, now called Btrket-Iftmil, 
separated the Temple Irom Bczetha, 
and was carried round the N. side of 
Antonia also. 

It seems to mo that none of these 
theories coincides so closely with the 
statements of Josephns as that given 
above. 
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§ 42. S^Ateqttent hitUrnf of ike pUxU 
form of Moriah. — At what time, and 
in what way, the ancient area of the 
Temple anci Antonia assumed the form 
of the present Haram is unknown. 
Titus left the whole a mass of scorched 
and smoking ruins. Tho acropolis of 
Antonia was rasscd to its foundations 
by tho Itomans, in order to obtain 
more RiMteo for tho mounds erected 
a^iinst tho Temple. Somo 50 years 
after the destruction of the ci^ by 
Titus, tlio emperor Hadrian rebuilt 
and fortified it ; and erected a temple 
to Jupiter on the site of the Jewish 
Temple, setting up an equestrian 
statue of himself on the very spot 
formerly known as the "Holy of 
Holies." This statue was still stand- 
ing in the days of Jerome, late in tlie 
4tii centy. The author of the Jeru- 
salem Itinerary saw it in the year A.D. 
333 ; and Jerome himself, residing so 
long at Bethlehem, must have been 
personally familiar with all the anti- 

?uitics in and around the Holy City, 
t is probable tliat Hadrian levelled 
tho platform as it now a])pcar8. 

§43. Tho MoMjue d-Ah»a.—Ahont 
tho middle of tho Gth conty. tho em- 
pcror Justinian built a magnificent 
basilica in Jerusalem in honour of 
the Virgin. Procopius* account of its 
construction, and the theories founded 
upon it, have already been referred 
to. (§40.) His description of tho 
siix) and plan of tho building apjioars 
to justify us in concluding that the 
ch. of Justinian was identical, at least 
in site and outline, with the present 



Mosque cl-Akaa. This mnsqno stands 
close to the 8. wall, and nptr the &W. 
comer of the Haiam. It has been 
universally regarded by OrMntalOhris- 
tians and Frank Oathdics as a ch. of 
the Virgin ; and most western trnvcl- 
lers, architecti^ and archaiologists, 
concur in this view. The original 
structure has been, no doubt, much 
modified by Moslem architeets. Indeed 
Do Vogiid affirms that the edifice in 
its actuiid state is entirely Arab; but 
that its form of a basilica, its craoifoim 
plan, and the existence of certain 
ancient remains, prove that it was pre- 
ceded by a Christian church whose 
ruins served as the kernel of the 
mosque. (Xe Temple de Jenu, pw 09.) 
Procopius represents it as plaoea upon 
the loftiest hill of the city, where mm 
was not snaco enough to allow of tho 
prescribed dimensions, so that they 
were obliged to lay the foundations on 
tho 8.R. side, at tho bottom of tho hill, 
and build up a wall with arohod vaults, 
to support that part of tho building. 
The stones in the foundations wore of 
great size. Thej were hewn from tho 
mountains "which rise to an extra- 
ordinary height immediately before 
the city," and, being skilfully dressed, 
were carried to their places as follows. 
" First, they made wagons of a size 
equal to the rocks, and placed a single 
stone on each ; then forty oxen, chosen 
by the emperor's order for their ex- 
cellence, drew the stone to the destined 
spot." Wo see at once from these 
remarks that the writer described 
wholly from report, or else he would 
not have represented the ch. as on 
the top of the highed kUl of the city. 
Having heard of tho massive sulv 
strncttons, ho, cither from ignorance, 
or for tho sake of flattering liis royal 
master, ascribed them to tho emperor, 
and garnished his story with the ac- 
count of tho wagons 'and oxen. Tho 
exact fr)rm of the oh. as first orectal 
cannot now be easily made out. 

The ch. of St. Mary escaped destrao- 
tion when the citv was sacked by tlie 
rersians undnr OhoRroes II. In a.ii. 
C3(3, when the khalif Omar took Jera- 
salcm, it appears to be referred to 
under the name of the Ohurch of the 
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Tho mosqtio cl-Aksa hns the form 
of a bosilica of sovon Aides. It is 
272 ft. long by 184 wide, oyer all, 
thus covering about 50,000 squnro fb., 
or ns much B\yMX) as many of our 
gront mtlifHlmlH. It hns n porch, ap- 
parently of Inter date. Tho arches 
of tho throo niiddlo com|iArtmonts nro 
lillod in with light columns, with plain 
cuHln'on ciipitals ; tlio central firch, 
tliough {Ktintcd, has the Norman zig- 
zng ornament. I'his porch was pro- 
iMihly the work of tho Frank kings. 
•• Tlio interior is supported," says 
Mcjr od-Din, " by 45 columns, 33 of 
wliicli are marble, and 12 common 
stone." 

Tho following description of tho in- 
terior of cl- Aksa, from the pen of Cant. 
Wilson, will servo ns a guido to tho 
visitor: — ^**Tho porch in front, from 
two niches for statues still remaining 
in it, would apjiear to be tho work of 
the Templars when they occupied the 
building. In the interior, four styles 
of capitals were noticed, tliose on the 
thick stunted columns forming tho 
ciintro aisle, which uro heavy and of 
hid design ; tlioso of tho columns 
unilcr tho dr»me, which nro of tho 
(k)rinthian order, and similar to tho 
onc« in tho *Domo of tho Ilock;' 
those on tho pillars forming the 
wc«i«rn iKimubiry of tlio women's 
moKque, which are of tho same cha- 
racter as the heavy bosket-shapod 
capitals seen in tho Chapel of Helena ; 
and those of the columns to tho E. 
and W. of the dome, which are of tho 
Ixiskct-shape, but smaller and better 
j>roportioned than tho others. One of 
tho small Imsket capitals was broken, 
and on examination proved to bo made 
of plaster; tho others of tho samo 
series seemed to bo of similar con- 
struction, whilst tho Corinthian ones 
were all of white mnrble. Tho largo 
heavy columns of tho centre aislo 
have a circumference of 9 ft. 8 in., to 
a height of 10 ft. 5 in., of which the 
cnpital takes up 3 ft. 4 in. ; oti most of 
tho capitals there is a monogram. Tho 
smaller columns at the southern end 
of the mosque have a circumfcronoo of 
form 4 ft. 11 in. to 5 ft. 3 in. to the 
samo height ; tho piers of the eastern 



and western aisles are of solid masonry. 

The portion of tho mosouo 

allotted to women is Burrounded oy 
a wall, and within this is the mouth 
of a cistern, through which it was 
hoped an entrance might bo obtainorl 
to the traditionary yaults below, but, 
on examination, tho cistern proved to 
bo a small ono out in tho solid rock; 
tho depth was 25 ft., and tho rook was 
8(Kin 10 ft beloVr tho floor of tlio 

mosque Tlio columns and piers 

in tho mosquo nro connected by a rudo 
ardiitravc, which consists of beams of 
roughly-squared timber enclosed in a 
casing of one-inch stuff, on which the 
decoration, such as it is, is made ; the 
beams are much decayed, and appear 
older than tlie casing. All the arches 
are pointed. Some of the windows in 
el-Aksa aro very good, but hardly 
equal to those in the ' Dome of tho 
Bock,' with the exception of one in 
the northern portion of the tambour 
of the dome ; uiis, which is only seen 
immediately on entering the mosque, 
is of a dolicato blue colour; of tho 
other windows, that in tho MosqUo of 
Zechariah is perhaps tho 1)0st. A groat 
part of cl-Ama is coverc<l with wTiito- 
wosli, but tho interior of the dome, and 
tho portion immediately under it, is 
riciily deoimted with mosaic work and 
marble casing, tho arabesques afid 
mosaic are similar in character, though 
of different design to thoso in the 
' Dome of tho Rock ; ' during the re- 
storations made in tho present centy., 
some paintings of a very poor order 
wero introducecL Tlirough tho B. 
wall of tho Aksa a door leads into 
the buildings called Khutaniyeh, from 
whence tho relieving arches over the 
double gateway, and tho Antonino in- 
scription, can bo examined Tho 

Iicculiar objects of revoronco in tho 
mosque are, ' The Tombs of tho Sons 
of Anron,' near tho main entrance; 
noor the Inrgo mihr&b, at the S. end, 
is the Miiibar Omar,' n magnificent 
pulpit made at Damascus, by order of 
Nouroddin, and brought to Jerusalem 
by Sola-oddin ; it is entirely of wood, 
with small raised panels, the intricate 
arabesques on which aro very finely 
worked; near tliis, on tlio W., is tho 
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Milirilb of Moees, next to which, in 
another small mihrftb, ia shown the 
* footprint of Jeeus.' On tlio eastern 
sido of tho mosque is t)iu * MoMpio of 
the Forty Mnrtyrs,' and tho Mihr&b 
of John and Zccliariah, and uour this 
is the gate leading out to tho * Cradle 
of Josua.' .... 

** At tlio 8.K. comer of tlio Mosquo 
nn OjXin doorway leads into tlie Jumia' 
Omar (Mosquo of Omar), a long low 
building with pointed arches; in its 
southern wall, between two of the 
twisted columns, stands tho Mihrub of 
Omar, which, according to the present 
tradition, marks the place where Omar 
first prayed when ho entered Jeru- 
salem. 

" To tho W. of Aksa is tho building 
cnlled by Catherwood and others the 
Mosi{uo of Abu-Bokr, but tlie Shoikli 
of the liaram knew nothing of this 
name, nor did any of the educated 
Moslems living at Jerusalem, they 
invariably called it Al-Uaka'at-al- 
Baidha (the whito corner or place), 
sometimes addinj^ * of Solomon ; ' it is 
a low building with groined roof and 
iminted arches, and runs nearly to tho 
western wall of tho Ilaram." (Notes, 
p. 40.) 

Just within tho great door of the 
mo6(|uo el-Aksa, on tho E., is a cistern 
called tlie '' Well of the Leaf," con- 
nected with which is a singular tra- 
dition. The Prop^e^ 'said on a certain 
occasion, *tOne of my followers will 
enter Paradise walking, whilo yet 
alive." It so happened that in the 
days of Omar some of the faithful 
came to Jerusalem to pray. One of 
tliem went to this well to draw water, 
but while doing so his bucket fell to 
tlio bottom. IIo went down to get it, 
and, to his great surprise, found there 
a door o|X)ning into (lelioious gardens. 
Having walked through them for a 
time, he plucked a leaf from one of 
tho trees, stuck it Ixihind his our, and 
hastened 1)ack to tell his coiniNinions. 
The matter was reimrted to the go- 
vernor, who sent his servants with the 
stranger to see these remarkable sub- 
terranean gardens ; but no door could 
Ix) ftmnd. Omar was written to, and 
he at once replied that the [)ro2>hccy of 



Mohammed was now literally fulfilled, 
because a living man hud walked into 
Paradise. To test tho matter and 
settle all doubts, he desired them to 
exumiue tho Ua/, and, if it still re« 
muined green and fresh, there (HUild 
be no doubt that it came from Para- 
dise. The leaf of course hud preserved 
its verdure, and the well is still calletl 
the " Well of the Leaf." 

§ 44. Kullet es-Sulihrah, "The 
Dome of the Rock." — This is by fur 
the most Ix^autiful, and, on account of 
its site, the most interesting building 
in the Holy City. Crowning tho very 
summit of Moriah, its graceful pro- 
portions and noble dome strike thu 
eye from afar; but when from tho 
brow of Olivet we look down on its 
cloistered courts, and (U)lonnado.s, and 
miniuture cupolas, and tail cyprossus 
— the mosouo itself rising proiully 
over all, glittering in tlie sunlight 
and reilecting every colour of tho 
rainbow — ^>ve feel wo are indecil in 
that gorgeous East which fancy pic- 
tured before the mind's eye when wo 
used to revel in the Arabian Nights. 

The common story of tho origin <»(:* 
this mosque is, that tlio khalif Omar, 
after taking the city, inquired whcro 
the Jewish Temple stood. After soino 
search, ho was conducted by the I'u- 
triarch to tho celebrated rock es- 
Sukhrahf then covered over with iilth 
and rubbish. This rock he himself 
helped to cleanse, and then built over 
it the mosque still existing. But Arab 
historians inform us that the klialif 
Abd el-Melek rebuilt the mosquo, afUir 
a design of his own ; that it was coni- 
monccS in a.]>. G8C ; that vust sums of 
money were exi)ended on its decora- 
tion ; and that tho outside of the iionio 
wiui covered with ])lutes of gold 1 
Their accounts are so confused, and 
their descriptions so vague, that it is 
diflicult, if not inqx)8siT>le, to deter- 
mine where the oriijinal moMpiu of 
Omar really stood. Some say S. of 
tho Sufihrahf and identify it with the 
little mosque now called by the khulifs 
nnme, on the E. side of el-Aksa. But, 
however that may be, there can lie 
no reusonable doubt that the groat 
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mofiqtio of Abel d-Mclok was built 
over tho sacred Rock^ and was idontical 
to a great oxtent witli that now exist- 
in;^. During tho temporary rule of 
tho crtuadiug kingfl, a regular chapter 
of canons was cstablisnod in this 
nioHfpic, now ronvcrtc<l into a Chris- 
tian ch., and they were ondowoil with 
all tho privileges belonging to cathe- 
drals in tlio West. A choir and altar 
were erected, within tho building, 
over the sacred rock, which itself was 
covered with marble. The historians 
of the Crusades all s^xiak of the Great 
Mosque as T*jnplum Domini^ and they 
at^uratcly describo its form as well as 
that of tho rock within. (WiU. Tyr. 
in Gesta Dei, p. 748.) 




Flan of Dome of the Bock at JeniBidem. 
Ftom FergiUBon's *j 



Tho Knbbct cs-Sukfaiah is octa- 
gonal, each side measuring 67 ft. 
The lower port of the wall is com- 
posed of various-coloured marbles, 
arranged in intricate patterns, such 
as are commonly seen in the houses of 
Damascus. The upper part is pierced 
with 56 pointed windows, filled with 
stained glass of a brilliancy equal to 
some of the finest specimens in our 
western catliedrals. The piers sepa- 
rating tlio windows ore oovcrod ex- 
tcmaily with glazed tiles of bright 
colours and intricate arabcRqiio pat- 
titrns, an«l tho circular wall Nnp])ort- 
itv^ the dome is Biniilnrly ndonic<l. 



The walls are still further omamontod 
by two linos of beautifully interloeed 
ijrabio inscriptions, enciroling tho 
whole building; and by shorter sen- 
tences in panels over the windows. 
Tho letters are wrought, like the other 
patterns, in tho tiles. The dome, of 
a peculiarly light and graceful form, 
is covered with lead and surmounted 
by a gilt crescent. Four doors, facing 
the cardinal points, open to the in- 
terior; those on the E., N., and W. 
have marble enclosod porches ; while 
that on the S., the principal one, has 
an opon porch supported on marble 
columns. Tho interior is 148 ft. in 
diameter. A corridor, 13 ft. wide, 
runs round it, having on its inner 
side 8 piers and 16 marble Corin- 
thian columns, connected above by a 
horizontal architrave, under pointed 
arches. The columns do not seem to 
occupy their original places, as some 
of them have neither base-moulding 
nor plinth. They doubtless belonged 
to other structures — ^perhaps to the 
Temple of Hadrian, or the colonnades 
of Herod. Within these is another 
corridor, 30 feet wide, having on its 
inner side a circle of 12 larger Corin- 
thian columns, and 4 great piers, 
which together support the oentod 
dome, 66 ft. in cliameter. Those 
pillars are connected by arches, over 
which rise the clerestory and dome. 
The whole interior of walls and dome 
is ornamented in gilt stoooo in the 
arabesque style. The dome is of 
wood, and directly under it is the 
celebrated rock fimm which the mosque 
takes its name. 

Capt Wilson has given the following 
description of the Sacred Book: — 
**The rock stands 4 ft. 9| in. above 
the marble pavement at its highest 
point, and 1 foot at its lowest; it is 
one of the 'missn' strata, and has a 
dip of 12^ in a direction of SS"" east of 
north. Tho surface of the rock bears 
the mark of hard treatment and 
rough chiselling ; on the western side 
it is cut down in thrco steps, and on 
the northern sido in on irregular sliopo, 
the object of which could not be ^s- 
covcred. Near and a little to tlie cast 
of the door leading to tlic chambiT 
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bolow toe a nuinlier of Btnall root- 
angular Lolos cut iu tlio rcx^, au if to 
reooive the foot of a ruiliug or Bcrecfi, 
and at the name place is a circular 
opening, oommuuicatingwitli the cave. 
Tiie entrance to the cave is by a flight 
of steps on the south-east, passing 
under a doorway with a pointed arch, 
which looks like an addition of the 
crusaders; the chamber is not very 
large, with an average height of 6 ft. ; 
its sides are so covered with plaster 
and whitewash that it is imposeible to 
see any chisel marks, but the surface 
appoirs to be rough and irregular. On 
tapping the sides a hollow sound is 
pruduowl, which the Moslems bring 
for word as a proof of their legend that 
the rook is suspended iu the air, but 
... it was found to ariso from de- 
fective plastering. At the S.W. comer 
of the rock is sliown the 'F(xitpnnt 
of Moliammed,' where the propliet's 
foot last touched earth on his heaven- 
ward journey ; and luurd by, on the 
W. is the 'Handprint of Gabriel,' 
where the angel seized the rock and 
held it down by main force, as it was 
rising with Mahomet." 

Other sacred spote and relics are 
shown, but they are not worth recording. 

(See above § 40, p. 116.) 



§ 45. Prineipdl dbjecU of iniereU in the 
Haram, 

Entering by the Gate of the Chain 
(§ ^0)* we have on the 1. a long range 
of cloisters, built in the 14tli centy., 
with square pillars and pointed arches, 
bounding a great part of the area on 
this side.' The adjoining buildings are 
uccmpicd as colleges of dcrwishes and 
public schools. Facing the gate is a 
small but richly ornamented cupola, 
called the Dome of Moses, — not tlie 
Lawgiver; it was built in a.u. G47. 
lieyond it is tlie wall supporting the 
western side of the central platform. 
Turning northward along the open 
H|)aoe between the cloisten and plut- 
fonn, we ]>ass several pruyer-stations, 
and on reaching tlie northern end we 



olisorvo a section of the massive ancient 
wall on the 1., while before us is tlio 
scarped rode on wliich the citadel of 
Antonia stood (§ 41). The tall minaret 
attadied to the Serai was built in the 
year 1208. Turning castwanl, the 
graceful little dome of Solomon is 
before us, said by Muslem tradition to 
mark the spot where he stood to pray 
after he had finished the Temple; it 
is nearly opposite the Gate Dawatui*, 
or Atm. In the N.E. corner tlicre is 
nothing worthy of notice. Tlie firsit 
little building along the eastern wall is 
called the Throne of Solomon ; next 
follows the Golden Gate, projecting far 
into the grassy court (§ 40). From 
hence wo cross the ojieu space on the 
eojjtern side of the platform, asi^nd 
the ** steps of Burak," pass througli the 
beautiful Saracenic arches at tlie top, 
and sUuid on the pavement that en- 
comixisscs tlie Great MokKjue. Before us 
now is one of tlie most beautiful little 
cupolas in the whole Haram — Kubhet 
eS'Sihileil^f ** the Dome of the Oliain ; " 
it was built by tlie klialif Abii el- 
Melek, some say as a model for the 
'^ Dome of the liock." It is supported 
by 17 slender marble columns, evi- 
dently taken from some older building, 
as their capitels are not uniform. It 
is sometimes called the Dome of 
Judgment; from the fact or belief 
that the judgment-seat of King David 
occupied the spot ; and that here, too, 
the balance of Justice will be sus- 
pended on the last day. 

Passing round to the rt we oome to 
the long flight of steps at the N.W. 
comer of the platform, to see tlie spot 
where our patron saint, George (Ai-a- 
bice d'Khtuir\ prayed. Near it, on 
the east, is Kubbet el-Arwah, **tho 
Dome of Spirits," with a cistern or 
cave beneath it. Turning southward 
along the platform, the first little 
cupola we oome to marks the pluco 
i'roni wliich the Propliet licgan his 
ascent to Paradise; it is C4dlc{l Kubbet 
en-Neby, " the Dome of the Prophet ;" 
and close to it on the S. is a Mcufjiui 
where the angels giivu him the noiHis- 
sury instructions for his journey. We 
may now entei* tlie great mosque by the 
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western door, and turn back to § 44 
for a full description. 

Having commotod our examination, 
wq tmss out of tlio southern door ana 
wiilk straight along tlio lirond imtli to 
c;l-Ak8u. On our rt., just beforo do- 
wxMiding from tlio platform, wo sec 
tlio Minhir or "pulpit," a gem <»f 
Ami) iirrhitooiuro, Imilt by Burh&n 
od-Din KOdy, A.ii. 708 ; opposite it, on 
tlio 1. In II HUiiill cm]n)1h cnllod tho 
Donio ciF tlio Itoll, to wliicli ore at- 
14icIuhI many siiignliir tmditions. On 
npproitoliing tho Goihio porch of el- 
Aknv, wo |Hi8H n mtirblo fountain, 
nilliMl Kl-KilH, "Tlio Oiip." Jknimth 
tliiri Ih h very Jiirgu subtorninoouM 
n^Tvoir, into which tho water from 
tho Pools of Solomon wns onoo oon- 
yoyetl. " It is nearly 60 ft. deep, and 
interspersed with little islands of rock, 
npim which similnr-shaped tapering 
rock-work has been raised to support 
tho ground above." Some distanco 
farther and within a few feet of the 
great door of el-Aksa is the eutranco 
to tho passage lending to tho southern 
gateway of tho amjient Temple (§ 40). 
For a description of el-Aksa and tlio 
a(\jouiing mosques see § 43. 

From cl-Aksa wo proceed to tlio 
Mosquoof Isa T Jesus) in tlioS.E.oomor, 
through which wo enter tho vaults 
that sustain this section of tho aroa. 
A doM'ription is given aliovo, § 40. 
A Hhort distaiK^o N.W. of this littlo 
mosquo Dr. Barclay observed a largo 
wxstion of tho area pave<l with Uwieroi 
in sihiy like that hoou in tho iloor of 
ol-Akso. Ueturning agaui to tho 
jwrch of tho latter mowiuo, wo pro- 
chxmI westward by tho mosquo of tho 
Mughilrilioh to tho ancient gato in tho 
wostern wall N. of Abu S a(ld*s house 
(§ 40). Wo now observe tliat on tho 
inside it is faced somewhat in tho 
Boman stylo, and patclied up in Turco- 
8nracenic fashion, so tliat vie present 
opening is only about 18 feet wide. 
Over it is a modern jiortal called " tho 
Gato of the Prophet; " also " the Gato 
of the Mugharibch." A rango of 
cloisters extends from hence to B&b 
cs-8il8ilch,. by which wo entered the 
Ilamm. 



§ 40. ANQmrr Gatbs or Jerubauoi. 

In regard to tho gntos of tho ancient 
city there exists so mucli uncertainty, 
that it is almost in vain to attempt to 
oHcertain tlieir position. Nohomiah 
enumerates somo 10 or 12, but wo 
cannot tell how many of theso belong 
to tho exterior walls, how many to 
tho intorir)r, and how many to tlio 
Temple. Tho chief [lassages rolathig 
to the gates and walls nro Neh. ij. 
ia-l5; iii. 1-20: and xii. 31-40; "and 
theso aro occaHioiially illuHtmlx^d by 
other ineidoiital notices, it is obvious, 
in tlio account of tho rebuilding of tho 
walls by Nehemiali, that the descrip- 
tion begins at the Sheep Gate, and 
proceeds first northwards, along tho 
orow of tho Kidrou, and then to tho 
1. round the city till it again terminates 
at tho sumo gate. This gives the 
probable order in which the gates 
mentioned stood.'* They are as fol- 
lows:— Sheep Gate, Fish Gate, Old 
Gate, Valley Gate, Dung Gate, Foun- 
tain Gate, Water Gate, Horse Gate. 
Gate Miphkad ; also in ch. xii. we find 
the Prison Gate, and tlie Gato of 
Kphraim. In 2 Kings xiv. 13, tho 
Corner Gato is niontionod; and in Jor. 
xxxvii. 13, tlie Goto of ]Joi\jttmin; 
while Josephus speaks of tlie Gato 
Gennath, and tlio Gato of tho Essonos. 
Whether those were all distinct gates 
is doubtful; most probably somo of 
tliem were dlfleront names for one gate. 

Somo incidental notices, however, 
enable us to fix with considerable oer- 
tiiinty tho sites of a few of those gates. 
Tho Fountain Gato wns doubtless near 
Siloam, in tho lower port of tlie l^io- 

rm (NcIl iii. 15^; and appoora to 
that by which king Zodekiah at- 
tempted to escape, as we read that ho 
" fled by the way of Uie gate between 
two walls, vfhicf^ is by (he kin^s oar' 
dena " (Jor. Iii. 7 ; and these gardens 
were situated, as has been seen, where 
tlie Tyropoeon falls into the Kidron 
(§ 31). Tho Tribes of Benjamin and 
Kpliraim lay K. of the city, and tlie 
N. gato would naturally take tlie namo 
of these tribes; it probably occupied 
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tho sito of tho present Dninosciis Gato. 
The Yalloy Gate waa oppcwite the 
Dragon-fountain of Gihon (Neh. ii. 
IS), and muHt hayo stood nt tho N.W. 
comer of Zion, near the hcnd of tho 
valley of llinnom. It may liavo been 
identical with tho Gtito Gcnuntli and 
tho Water Gate of Jotnphns ^§ 37). 
Next in onler follows the Dung Gate 
(Neh. ii. la), which was 1000 cubits 
tlistant from tho former (Neh. iii. 13;. 
JoHcphus mentions a pliico cal]c<l 
JklkaOf wliich iipiienrs to c()rrcs[)ond to 
Iho llelrow HKI^ n\D,«Dung-placo," 
and lay ti. of Ilippious, along tho 
western brow of Zion : here may 
have IxN'n the ]>uii^ (Jute. Tlio Gtito 
of tho Khm^iics wus on tlio soutlieni 
brow of Zion, ami niny ])cr]iups have 
l)ecn idunticid with tlio former. The 
Blioej) (jule tradition idcntiiies with 
tho moileru Gate of 8t. Btephen; 
but this is imix)ssible, for the wall 
cncloHing the port of tho city N. of 
tlie Temple wns not built till nearly 
r>00 years after tho time of Nehemiali. 
TholionK^Gato lav between the Temple 
and the royal imlace (2 Kings xi. 16). 



§ 47. Supply op Wateb. 

"Jerusalem/' says Dr. Ilobinson, 
"lies in a nxsky limestone region, 
tluroughout which founttiins and wells 
ore comparatively rare. In tho city 
itself little if any living water is 
known ; and in its immediate vicinity 
are only the 3 small fountains in the 
lower inrt of the valley of Jclioshu- 
)ihat. Yet, with all those disad- 
vantages of ixwitiou, the Holy City 
would apifoar olways to have htid a 
full supply of water for its inhabi- 
tants, in tho numtirous sieges to 
which it has been exiNwod from the 
earliest ages to the present time, we 
nowhere road of any want of water 
within the city; while the besiegers 
have often suffered severely, and have 
been compelled to bring water from a 
great distance. During the siege bv 
Titus, when tiie Jews, pressed with 
famine, had recourse to the most hor- 
rible expedients, and thousands daily 



died of hni)<^or, thcro is not a hint 
that thirst wus ndtlud to ihoir otiicr 
sufterings. Yet, when Antioehus Pius 
had previously besicgcil the city, his 
operations were at Arst di^Uiyctl for 
want of water : and Jdut^phus regards 
it as the result of a Divine inter) losi- 
tion that the llomuns under 'i'itus 
were not in like manner siniitinied." 
The same was the ctiso during tho 
siege of the city by the cmsiuU'rs. 
Kvcrv source of inforinntion in Hurt to 
wliich we turn ti:iids to ('(iiiJirm the 
truth of >Stndx)'s wonls, "within wt^ll 
watcrotl, without entirely «lry." it 
will thus be a matt(;r of wnno little 
intenwt to every visitor in tlio Holy 
City to exaniiiu; tin; reiiiiiiiiH c»r iini^iitiiL 
cisterns and atpiLtluels ; and to wh) 
with his own eyes how a city so 
densely iiopulutisd, uo mucJi frequcntcMl, 
and so singularly situated, was abun- 
dantly supplied with water; and' there 
are lew, we tliink, will refuse to 
follow when we direct our footsteps 
to— 

Slloah's brook that flowed 
Fast by the oruclu of God. 

CidemB. — Jerusalem is nt present 
chiefly supplied with water by its 
cisterns. Every house of any size has 
one or more of tliem, into which the 
winter rains are conducted by little 
pipes and ducts from the roofs and 
courtyards. These i)rivato cisterns 
are generally vanli-ixl chnmlxTs with 
only a small oiHiuing at the top, Hur- 
rounded by stonework, and fur- 
nished with a curb and wheel. With 
])ro]X'r care the water in them remains 
pure and sweet during the whole 
suninuT. Many of them are ancii^nt, 
and we have every retiHon to Ixjlieve 
that this mcxle of o1)t4iining a supply 
of waiter was adopt^nl from the oarlii'si. 
iigiM. One of these cisterns attacluMl 
to tho convent of tlie Copts, E. of tho 
Holy Sepulchre, is worth a visit. It 
is a dnrk cave, but a small gratuity 
given to one of the servants will 
secure a supply of lights. It is of 
great extent, and excavated wholly in 
the rock ; we descend bv a long flight 
of steps, also cut in the rock, with 
a massive balustrade. One must re- 
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inn ill Bomo considcrablo iimo after 
(iesccnding, cro his oycs become so 
nceustomcd to the dim light shed by 
tiio candles as to bo able to see the 
form and extent of the vault. It is 
now called the Cittern of HcUna, 
There is another large cistern in the 
Gluirch of the Flagellation : another 
adjoining the wall £. of the Damascus 
(jate; another in the Latin convent; 
others among the olive-groves N. of 
the city — in fact, in every quorter 
within the circuit of the ancient walls 
cistorns abound. 

])cHidoR the covered cisterns in the 
houses and courts, tliere aro many 
Inrgo oixm reservoirs in ami nround 
the city. I have already (loser ibod 
the |K)8ition of the Upper Pod of 
Gihm (§ 30), which is now called by 
ilio native Aral)R Birket d-Mamilla, 
imwi probably from a cli. which for- 
merly stood near it dedicated to St 
Mamilla, in which were preserved the 
bodies of many martyrs slain by the 
Sanux^ns. Both this reservoir and the 
other fartlier down the valley (§ 30) 
are manifestly of great antiquity. 
The prophet Isaiah was commanded 
of God to go forth and meet Ahaz 
'*at the end of the conduit of tlie 
U]n)er Pod, in the highway of the 
Fuller's Field ; " and on another occa- 
sion, at the same spot, Rabshakeh 
stood when he delivered the haughty 
message of his royal master the king 
of Assyria to the ministers of Heze- 
kiah (Is. vii. 3, and xxxvi. 2). We 
nlfo read of Hezekiah that he " stop- 
)icd the Hj}per mttjlow of the waters of 
Gihon, and brought it down to the 
west side of the city of David (Zion).*' 
(2 Ghron. xxxii. 30.) Connecting tliese 
notices, and remembering tliat no- 
where else around Jerusalem is there 
an upper pool whose waters could bo 
brougnt down to the W. of Zion, we 
may safely conclude that the " upper 
pool," or " upper outflow," is the liir* 
ket el-Mamilla. The water of tliis 
pool is conducted by a subterranean 
conduit to the ix>ol of Hezekiah, 
within the city, and also to the cis- 
terns of the citadel. The conduit 
jiasses underneath the city wall near 
the Jaifa gate. This fact corroborates 



the view stated above that Ilirkct ol- 
Mamilla is the Upper Pool of Qihon. 

The Lower PooLy now called Birkd 
ei'SuUan, " the Sultan's cistern,** has 
alreadv been described (§ 30). Isaiah 
uses the following words in speaking 
of Jerusalem : " Ye gathered together 
the waters of the lower pool" (xxii. 
9) ; and the relative situations or Bir- 
ket el-Mamilla and Birket es-Sultan 
favour the conclusion that tlio latter is 
the Lower PooL 

It is not easy to see what was the 
object in constructing such a reservoir 
in such a place. It is too low to 
supply any part of the city. It was 

JHsrhaps intonded for the use of cattle, 
or a reserve in dry seasons, and per- 
haps also for purposes of irrigation. 

The great fosse or reservoir, called 
by the monks " the Pool of liethosda," 
has been described above, § 40. 

The Pool of BaJhsheba is a very 
small tank within the Yafa gato, op- 
posite the castle. It gets ito name 
from the tradition that king David 
lived in the tower of Hippicus, and 
had thus an opportunity of seeing 
the too fair wife of the rnifortunate 
Uriah bathing in this pool (2 Sam. 
xi. 2). It has long had to dispute its 
claim with Birket es-Sultan in the 
valley outside ; and Maundrell is not 
far wrong when he remarks that the 
one has probably the some right to 
the name as the other. 

The Pool of Hezekiah lies in the 
centre of a group of buildings on the 
W. side of Christian Street. Natives 
call it Birket d-Hummam, " the Pool 
of the Bath." It is about 240 ft. long 
by 144 wide. The depth is not great. 
IJio bott/)m is the natural rock, 
levelled and covered with cement; 
and on the W. side a section of the 
rock has been cut away. It is sup- 

J)lied with water by a small drain 
rem Birket el-Mamilla. From ex- 
cavations made some years ago for 
the foundation of a new wall In the 
adjoining Coptic convent, it was asoer- 
tomed tnat the reservoir originally 
extended GO ft farther N., and the 
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stones of its boundary wall wero ox- 
ainiued by Dr. liubinsou, anil found 
to be of high antiquity. ^ We aro 
told of king Hozokiah that he ' made 
a pool and a conduit, and brought 
wator into tlio city ; ' and also that * ho 
Htoi){)od the upixir watorcourso of 
Gihon, and brought it straight down 
to the W. side of the city of David.' 
(2 Kings XX. 20 ; and 2 Oliron. xxxii. 
SO.) Kroin those words wo can ouly 
infer that llczckiah constructed a pool 
witliin the city on its western part. 
To such a iKM)! tlie present reservoir 
entirely corrusixinds ; and it is also 
fed in a similar manner." 

On the west side of the great north 
road, a sliort distance Myoud the 
'iVmilis of the kings, is one of the 
largest pools around Jerusalem. It 
collected the surface-water of a wide 
area, and its high position made it 
one of tlie most important sources of 
supply for the city. It seems to have 
been connected bv subterranean chan- 
nels, as yet unaiscovered, with the 
great pool of Birket Israil, at the N. 
end of tlie Haram, and also with 
liirket Sitti Mariam, outside 8t. 
Htephou's Gate, and probably with 
other cisterns in the same neighbour- 
hood. 



FOUNTAIKS. 

The i^ottiitotn of Ot%on.— We read 
in 2 Ghron. xxxii. 30, that Hezekiah 
** stopped the upper outflow of the 
waters of Gihon, and brought it down 
to the west side of the city of David ; " 
and also, that ** he took counsel with 
his princes and his mighty men to 
stop the waters of tlie fountains which 
were without the city. tk> there was 
giithcred much people together, who 
stopTied all the fountains, and the 
brook that ran through the midst of 
the laud, saying, Why should the 
kings of Assyria coino, and find much 
water?" (Id. xxxii. 8, 4.) In tlie 
book of Eoclesiasticus, xlviii. 17, it is 
also stated that ** he brought in wator 
into the midst of the city ; lie dug witli 
iron into the rock." These several 
|wssages apixireutly refer to the same 



work, and tlie same fountain or group 
of fountains ; and the natural conclu- 
sion from thein is that there was a 
fountain called Gihon somewhere on 
the W. of the city, whose waters 
originally llowed down tlie valley of 
lliiiuom. It ought to be observed 
that the Hebrew word used in Chro- 
nicles and translated '' fountahis " 
signifies ** springs of living wah;r," 
lis distinguished from uieru cisterns 
or tanks in which surface-water is 
collccte<l. Neheiiiiah (ii. l!i) sjiuaks 
of the ** Dragon-well " in the Hunio 
direction, and this may probably have 
been another name for Gihon, or for 
one of the group of fountains. Heze- 
kiah seems to have covered over the 
fountain by constructing subterranean 
chambers similar to those at the pools 
of Solomon ; and then to have con- 
ducted the water by subterranean 
channels into the city. The whole 
work was one of great magnitude and 
labour, as the aqueducts and reser- 
voirs were mostly excavated in the 
rock. The Pool of Hezekiah was onu 
of these reservoirs, and perhaps some 
of the large cisterns under the Haram 
wero also supplied from tliis place. 
Josephus mentions a gate near the 
tower of Hippicus through which 
water was brought into the city ; and 
also an aqueduct connected with the 
royal palace on Zion ; there is reason 
to believe tliat he refers to the works 
of Hezekiah. 

It is a remarkable confirmation of 
this view that, when the architect 
was sinking the foundations for the 
£nglish church, which stands on the 
northern brow of Zion, and thus 
occupies part of the site of the royal 
INilace, he discovered, more than 20 
ft. beneath the surface, a vaultixl 
chamber of fine masonry in perfect 
repair, resting on the rock. Within 
it were steps leading down to a solid 
mass of stone-work, covering an iin- 
nieiise conduit partly hewn out of tlio 
solid rock, and partly built with even 
courses of masonry, and lined with 
cement an inch thick. Its direction 
was E. and W., and the nrohitect 
traced it eastward for more than 200 
ft. Apertures o|M;ned into it at 
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intervals from abovo ; nnd tho bottom 
\va8 MO nearly lovol that water would 
hlwava lio in it to such a depth as to 
Cnnbfo poo])Ie to draw with a bucket 
nnd lino. May not thiH bo tho con- 
duit of liczckinh by which ho brought 
ihc waters of tho fountain of Oihon 
Ui tho W, sido of tlio city of David ? 
Tlio iM>8ition of tho fountain must 
liavo ui^cn somcwhcro in tho bead of 
tho valley of Kinnom above tho up])cr 
]NKiI. Ity cutting a*trcnr)i across tho 
valloy near tho ikx)I tho aqueduct 
would doubtlcHS fx3 still discovered, 
nnd could then bo followed up to tho 
foinitt\in*hca<l. This would bo an 
nrclircological discovery of singiUar 
importance. 

Tlio Ftmntnin beneath tlie Jlaram is 
unqu<*Mtioniibly ono of tJio most re- 
markable in Jerusalem. A romantic 
interost has been thrown around it 
by the sirango stories and trailitions 
wo ihid in lK)th ancient and modem 
nuthrirs. Tho traveller and anti- 
quarian will naturally wish to have 
n bri(^f summary of all that is known 
about it. 

In tho book of Ecclcsiosticus, 1. 8, 
Bimon tho High-priest is said to have 
fortified the Temple, and to have 
covered the great cistern, "whose 
compa«B was as the sea/' with plates 
of bmss. A short time afterwards 
Aristeas, an officer of Ptolemy Phila- 
<lclphus, was sent to Jerusalem to 
secure for the Alexandrian Library a 
copy of tho Jewish Law. In a letter 
to his brother he gives a full account 
of ilio Holy City, and among other 
things menti(»ns the waters of tho 
U'eniple. Ho says a largo fountain 
sends forth a never-failing stream 
within tho area, and that subterraneau 
rc^mTvr>irs of admirable workmanship 
(*x<xnid to a disianco of 5 stadia round 
tlie. 'JVnq)lQ ; that they have innimier- 
ablo (hu>ts and ]>i]M's for tho regulation 
and distribution df tlio waters; and 
that thero are many secret ojwnings 
to them, known only to the servants 
of tho Holy House, through which the 
abundant waters rushing with violence 
wash away all the blood of tho numer- 



ous victims sacrificed. (Arid, de LXX. 
IrUerpretibtu, Joseph. AnU, xii. 2. 2. 
The genuineness of this letter has 
been questioned. It is admitted, how- 
ever, on all hands, that it must have 
been written before the Ohristian 
era.) In tho MistMo, too, are found 
numerous traditional notices of tho 
waters of tho Temple, from which wo 
gather that they were unfailing and 
abundant. With these agree tho 
words of Tacitus : " A perennial foun- 
tain of water, mountains excavated 
lUidemeath; likewise fish-ponds and 
cisterns for preserving rain-water." 
(Hitt., V. 12.) Tho author of the 
JenuaUm Jtineraryt writing in tlio 
4th oenty., speaks of immense reser- 
voirs and subterranean cisterns, ex-^ 
cavato<l with groat labour beneath the 
I'cmplo area. {Ant. Aup. Itiner, Cfl. 
Wessel., p. 590.) To these facts of 
history may bo addeil the traditions 
of Jews, Christians, and Mnsloms — 
all of which affinn the existcnoo of 
inexhaustible supplies of water be- 
neath the Haram. And tho recent 
researches of Barclay, Do Vogiid, and 
Wilson, have gone far to confirm state* 
ments and traditions which one might 
have been excused for considering in 
a great measure fabulous. Barclay's 
account of the vast cistern between 
Kubbet es-Bukhrah, and el-Aksa. 
which he ' describes as a " beautiful 
subterranean lake," has already been 
given, §45. He also found a large 
well in the angle formed by the 
mosques of Abu Bekr and tlie Hu- 
ghftribeh ; and ho adds, "Judging from 
the large number of wells with which 
my chart is dottcMl, a wry large portion 
of Vie Jlaram grtmnd must Ife cavemofn. 
Even in tho N.W. corner, where the 
natural limestone rock constitutes tlio 
surface, tlicro are several extensive 
tanks." 

From whence however are all those 
tanks, wells, and cisterns supplied? 
This 18 still a mystery. I can scarcely 
Iwlteve that there is a living fountain 
within the area. The water most pro- 
bably comes by a subterranean aque- 
duct from somo concealed fountain 
without the walls, like that at the 
Pools of Solomon (Rte. 7). 
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Tho Fountain of tho Bath, called 
JIummam etJtrShe/'a, ''Uio Bath of 
Hiding/' is tliought to bo connected 
with the -waters beneath the Haram. 
It is on the W. side of the Huram, near 
B&b ol-Katantn, and was ]^)artly cx- 
nlorod by Mr. Wolcutt, an Amcrimn. 
The entrance to the fountain is by a 
narrow opening in the roof of a house 
behind the batli. Through this tlie 
adventurous explorer was let down by 
a roiM3. The shaft soon expanded to 
about 12 feet square, and the depth to 
tho surface of the water was nearly 
80 ft.; the water being 4| ft. more. 
Having reached the bottom, Mr. Wol- 
cott found on one side, above the 
surface of the water, an excavated 
cliambcr 15 feet long, 10 broad, and 4 
high; and on the other the passage 
through which the water flows into 
the well, at first about 10 ft. high, 
with 4^ ft. of water; but soon ex- 
mnding into a vault 20 ft. square. 
Beyond tliis the passage was from 2 
to 3 ft. wide, and covered with stones 
at the lieight of 5 ft. The channel 
was crooketi ami irregular, and tlie 
stones covering it of various kinds — 
some square hewn slalis, others frag- 
ments of marble and granite columns. 
After extending 80 ft. it terminates at 
a well from which tho water rises. It 
has Ixicn siipixtsed, from tho repre- 
sentations of the attentlants on the 
bath, who visit it when the water is 
low, that there is another passage at 
a lower level, extending under the 
Haram. The distance from the 
opening above ground to the Haram 
wall is 124 ft. ; so that, supposing the 
subterranean channel to run due £. 
(which it does not, the direction being 
about S.E.), it still stops 44 feet short 
of the area. Dr. Barclay has also, at 
a more recent date, explored this 
singular well ; but he has added little 
to our previous knowledge. It is 
manifest Uiat esh-Shefa cannot be 
connected with any of the known 
cisterns of the Hamm, for tho depth 
to tho surface of the water is nearly 
80 ft., which is 83 ft. below the large 
reservoir, and 28 ft. below the deepest 
cistern in tho llaram. Dr. Whitty 
has suggcsteil that, in addition to the 



supply received fi'oni the leakage of 
the tanks on a higher level, this well 
may bo connected by an aqueduct 
with a concealed sprhig at a place 
called A in es-Su&ni, at tho Wid of 
tho Kidron Valley, a)N>iit 500 yards 
from the N.K. nnglo of tlio city. 
(^Waler Supply of Jcruml&nt p< '•^O.) 
The well was fully explored by Gapt. 
Wilson in 1804. In his Notes oh 
Jerusalem^ he gives plan and sections 
which show its form and extent. It 
appears that an ancient conduit enters 
the vault at the extremity of the hori- 
zontal passage, but its direction and 
source are unknown. 

Fountain of Vie Virgin. — On tho W. 
side of the deep valley of Jehoshaphat, 
about 300 yds. S. of the Haram, is tho 
picturesque Fountain of the Virgin, 
now called by tho Arabs 'Ain um 
ed-Deraj, " the Fountain of the Mother 
of Stairs." Tlie water springs up at 
the bottom of an artificial cave, some 
25 ft. deep, excavated in tho rock of 
Ophel. Descending by a flight of 10 
steps, we reach a chandxir 18 ft. Jong 
by 10 wide and 10 high— its hu\vh 
built of old stones, and its rcKif formed 
of a pointed arch. Then going down 
14 steps more into a roughly hewn 
grotto, wo reach tho water, which 
issues from under the lowest stt^)), 
flows across the iiebbly 1x>ttom, iind 
disappears with a gentle munuuring 
sound through a low passage at the 
interior extremity, leading under the 
hill to Siloam. Here a recent tradi- 
tion informs us, the Virgin came before 
her purification to wash her infant's 
clothes. Mejr ed-Din gives a diflercnt 
tradition. He states that the water 
of this fountain was a grand test for 
women accused of adultery ; the inno- 
cent drank harmlessly ; but the guilty 
no sooner tasteil than they died I 
When the Virgin Mary was accused, 
she submitted to tho ordeal, and thus 
established her innocenex). Hence a 
namo it was long known by—" the 
Fountain of Accused Women." 'Jlie 
taste of tho water is peculiar, but is 
diiierent at diflercnt seasons ; towards 
the end of the summer, when low, it 
becomes brackish and disagreeable. 
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One of Die most ri'iiinrkAMo rirruin- 
»Lincrai, however, coniicctoil with the 
foiiiilAin ifl the irregular Jhut nf the 
wnler^ long known to the nihnl»itnnt«, 
niid witnessed by l>r. lU>biiifson. Hib 
nccouDt of it IB highly interesting : 
" A« wo were preparing to mensure 
(he Uiri'm of the foiintAin, nml explore 
tin* |KiKs:i;xe Icsuliiig fpr>in it, my cmn- 
jNinioii watf stundingon the lower step 
ncAr th<; wnter, with one foot on the 
8iep, nnd another on a loose stone 
lying in iho basin. All at once he 
jwrccived the water coming into his 
shoe ; and 8an]X)8ing the stone hnd 
rolled, he withdrew his foot to the 
step; which however was also now 
covered with water. This instantly 
excited oar curiosity; and we per- 
ceived the water rapidly bubbling up 
from under the lower step. In less 
than five minutes it had risen in the 
Ijosin nearly or quite a foot ; and we 
could hear it gurgling off through the 
interior fNiflsage. In ten minutes more 
it hod ceased to flow ; and tho water 
in the basin was again reduced to its 
fonner level. Meanwhile a woman of 
Kefr Silwan came to wash at tho 
fonntaiti. Slio was aocnstomod to 
friMpicnt tho ploco every day; and 
from her wo learned that the flowing 
«>f tho water o<M^iirs at irregular 
intervals ; sometimes two or three 
times a day, and sometimes in summer 
once in two or three days. She said 
she had seen tho fountain dry, and 
men and flocks dependent npon it 
gathered around, and suflcring from 
thirst; when all at once the water 
would begin to boil up iiom under the 
steps, and from the bottom in the 
interior part, and flow off in a copious 
stream." 

The common legend to account for 
this singular phenomenon is, that a 
dragon lies within the fountain ; when 
Hwako he stops the water ; but when 
ho sleeps it flows. It is tho universal 
1x3lief that the water comes down from 
Ixincath tho Hsuram; and this may 
probably be the case, though it can 
only bo proved by extensive excava- 
tion. There are several of those re- 
mitting fountains in Syria. The great 
fountain of 'Aujar, bcsido the ancient 



Clialris, in the plain of BqkA'a, ^<M0 1 
and there is anntlicr near Tripoli ; and 
a tiiird in the plain of DainaaeoB. 

Dr. Bobinaon suggests that thk may 
Ijc tho Jidhasla of tho New TobI»- 
mcnt, where oar Lord cured the im- 
potent man. (John ▼. 2-7.) The pool 
of llothesila is ili!.««*ril)ed as bcine by 
tlieSheep-<flatf% which moMt have boon 
near tho Temple, as it was ropaiiod 
by the priests in Nehemiah's time. 
(Nelu iiL 1, 32.) It may bo weU 
doubted whether this fountain or the 
Pool of Siloam farther down is the 
tnie Bethesila. There are stronger 
reasons, however, for supposing that 
the Fountain of the Virgin is identical 
with the Kin^s Pod mentioned by 
Nehemiah ns the place where, in his 
night survey of the desolated city, 
there was no way for the animal he 
rode to pass ; and where, baying dis- 
mounted, he went up by tho brook 
and viowod the wall (ii. 14, 15); and 
it is unquestionably tho pool called by 
Josephus Solomon's Iteacryoir, which 
he describes as situated on the E. 
side of Ophol, botween the Fountain 
of Siloam and the southern side of the 
Temple. 

llocont rosoarch(!S liavo shown tliat 
tho Fountain of tho Virgin is oon- 
lusctod by a subterranean conduit with 
tho interior of the hill beneath Ophol, 
which it thus supplied with water; 
but Captain Warren has shown that 
the statements of Barclay and Pierotti 
regarding an aqueduct connecting it 
with the Harnrn are erroneous. 

For a description of tho water- 
supply and sewago of the Temple, 
see oelow under Aqueduct from ^lo- 
mon's Pooh, 

Sfloam, — In going from tho Fountain 
of the Virgin to tho " Pool of SUoam " 
wo walk down tho Kidron for some 
800 yds., ni)d then roach a ycrdant 
spot, sprinkled with trees and care- 
fully cultivated. This is tho site of 
the " King's Garden," mentioned by 
Nehemiah as besido the "Pool of 
Siloah." (iii. 15.) Tho Tyropcoon 
now opens on our right ; and across 
its mouth is an ancient causeway, 
or omlmnkmont, forming a large basin, 
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now cultivated. This was at one 
timo a roaorvoir. On thu oiul of tliu 
causeway stands a vcnerublo inul- 
berry-tree, supported by a pillar of 
loose stones: it is said to mark the 
spot where Manosseh caused the pro- 
pnet Isaiah to be sawn asunder, and 
it is called Itaiah's Tree, 

Taming up to the rt. we pass the 
projecting cliff of Ophcl, and soon 
stand beside SiUxUit Pool, It is a 
rcctunguhir reservoir, 53 ft. long, 18 
wide, and 19 deep; in jmrt broken 
away at the western cud. The 
masonry is modern; but along the 
side are 6 shafts of limestone, of more 
ancient date, projecting slightly from 
tiie wall, and probably originally 
intended to sustain a roof. At the 
up|)or end of the pool is an arched 
entrance to a ruinous staircase, by 
which we descend to the mouth of the 
conduit that oomes from the Foun- 
tam of the Virgin. Dr. liobinson, 
liaving heard it currently reported in 
Jerusalem, tliat Siloam was united by 
a subterranean passage to the Fountain 
of the Virg^, determined to explore 
it. Kntcring at the staircase above 
mentioned, ne found the possage cut 
through the rock, 2 ft. wide, and 
gradually decreasing from 15 to 3 ft. 
in height. At the end of 800 ft. it 
lxK»me so low that he could advance 
no fjGurther without "crawling on all 
fours." Here he turned bade; but 
coming better prepared for an aquatic 
excursion on another day, he entered 
from the Fountain of the Virgin. Here 
the difficulties proved still greater. 
*' Most of the way wb could indeed 
advance upon hands and knees; yet 
in several places we could only get 
forward by lying at full length and 
dragging ourselves along upon our 
elbows. This shows the nature of the 
passage, and the immense iulx)ur the 
excavation must Imve cost, lie sue* 
oeeded at length in working his way 
through. The channel winds and zig- 
zags, in the very heart of the rock, so 
much tlwt, while the direct distance 
is only 1100 ft., the passage measured 
1750. The discovery of this remark- 
able conduit explains why Siloam has 



been also rcp^arded as a remiitimj 
fountain. Jt^romo up]HMU's to lie thu 
iirst who noticed this |>oculiarity ; ho 
is at least the first who records it. 
He says, ** Siloam is a fountain whose 
waters do not ilow regularly, but on 
certain days and hours ; and issue 
with a great noise from aivcrns in 
the rock." 

No fountain about Jerusalem has 
obtained such a wide celebrity us 
Siloah, and yet it is only 3 times men- 
tioned in Scripture. Isiviah s{K»iks 
of " the waters of Siloah that flow 
softly " (viii. 6) ; Nehemiah says 
ShalluQ built '* the wall of the ptml 
of Siloah by the kuig's garden" 
(iii. 15)— perhaps referring to the 
eml)ankment of the large reservoir 
alx)ve referred to; and our Saviour 
(x)nimunded the blind man, " ( jo, wumIi 

in the iMJol of Siloam Ho wont 

his way, therefoi*e, and woslied, and 
came seeing." (Jolui ix. 7.) These 
notices, however interesting, would 
letive us in doubt as to the i)ositi«)u 
and iduutity of the fouutuui ; Ixit 
Josephus is explicit on this point, 
when he says tluit the Tyrapceon ex- 
tended down to Siloam. Isaiah pro- 
bably refers to Siloah under the name 
of the Old Pool when he says, ** Yq 
made also a ditch Ixitween the two 
walls for the water of the old 2>ool." 
This ditcti may be the large reser- 
voir at the mouth of the Tyropouon, 
constructed to retain the sivplus 
waters of Siloah. (Isaiah xxii. 11. 
Gomp. Jer. xxxix. 4, and Iii. 7 ; and 
Neh. iii. 15.) 

En-BoQelf now called by the Aiiibs 
Blr Eyub, " The Well of Joab," ami by 
Franks "The Well of Nohemiali," is 
situated in the liottom of the Kith'ou, 
a little Ixilow its junction with tlio 
valley of iliiiiioiii. It has receiv(:<l 
its Frank title fi-om the tradition that 
in it was hid the saiu'od fire of tlu) 
Temple during the Babylonish cui>- 
tivity, and which was recovered by 
Nehemiah on his return to Jerusalem. 
(2 Moo. i. 19-22.) It is 125 ft. d(;cp, 
walled up with large hewn stones ter- 
minating in an arch above, apparently 
of high antiquity. There is now a 
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small mdo building over it, furnished 
with troughs into which tho water is 
poured when drawn. En-Rogol is 
first mentioned by Joshua as marking 
tlio boundary between Judnh and 
Benjamin fxv. 7, 8, and zviii. 16.) It 
was by this well that Jonathan and 
Ahimanz, David's servants, waited for 
inKtrurtions from Ilusiiai during Ab- 
Milom'H relK^llion (2 Ham. xvii. 17); 
and lu;ro Adonijah, IHivid's son, as- 
sembled his friends when ho aspired 
to 1k) king in his father's stead. 
(1 Kings i. y.) 

After abundant rains tlio water of 
this well overflows, forming, with tho 
Burfoco water of tho neighbouring 
hills, a little stream in tho Kidron. 
It is said by Mejr ed-Din that near 
tlie lx)ttom is a horizontal cutting 
leading to the true source of the 
water. 

Amuidunt from tJie Pods of Salomon. 
— ^Tliis aqueduct is not referreil to in 
tlio liible or in tho writings of Jose- 
phus; but it is often mentioneil in 
tlie Talmu<l as conveying water from 
jatam to tho Temple. Josephus in- 
forms us that Pontius Pilato offended 
the Jews by expending tho sacred 
tniamirrs upon aqueducts, by whicli 
lio brought water to tho city from a 
distance of 400 furlongs; and Mr. 
WUliams has suggested that the 
aqueduct alluded to is that from 
Etam. This however is mere conjec- 
ture, and the length given by Jose- 
phus is about 8 times the distance of 
Solomon's Pools. Tho fountain at 
Etam. and tho course of tho aqueduct, 
liave i)cen already described in Rte. 7, 
p. G9. Tho aqueduct follows tlie 
windings of the hill-sidos by lietlile- 
hem to tlie valley of llinnom, wliicli 
it crosses upon i) low arches, above 
Blrket cs-Sultan. Hero is an Arabic 
inscription informing us that the 
aqueduct was built by tlio Sultan el- 
Mclek en-Nasr Mohammed of J^'gynt 
{circa A.i). 1300) : of course he only 
r(?i)aire<l it. From lunire it swc(;ps 
round tho southern brow of Zion, and 
enters the city on tho side of the hill 
above the Tyropcoon, where it can bo 
traced for a short distance, jiartly 



hewn in tho rock, and partly sup- 
ported on masonry against tho side of 
tho cliff. Mr. Woloott entered it with 
a light at tho point where it paasos 
under tho houses, and followed it for 
about 150 ft It is carried alone tho 
low ridgo which crosses tho norUicm 

fart of tho Tyropoeon in tho lino of 
hivid's street, and enters tlio Hamrn 
at tho *' Gate of tho Chain.* Just 
outside this gate is a largo subter- 
ranean reservoir, 84 ft long, 42 broad, 
and 24 deep, which was doubtless sup- 
plied by the aqueduct. 

Tliore can do no doubt that tho 
chief supply of water for tho uso of 
tho Templo came from tho fountain 
of Solomon. Captain WUson's re- 
searches show that there are romains 
of no less than 3 ancient aqueducts 
leading from that region to tiie Holy 
City; but the entrance of only one, 
the *' low-level aqueduct," has as yet 
been discovered ; it is tho one already 
mentioned, and it still conveys water 
as far as Bethlehem. '* It derives its 
supply of water from three sources, tho 
Pools of Solomon, Ain Etan, and a 
reservoir in tho Wady Aroob (Arrdb). 
'.die latter . . . was found to be 240 ft 
long by 160 broad ; and according to 
tho account given by tho natives, tho 
aqueduct, on leaving this, follows n 
winding oourso amongst tho hills, 
passing Tekoa on its way, before it 
reaches Wady Urtas. Shortly beforo 
arriving at the pools tho conduit 
receives the waters of a spring called 
Ain Etan, and passes the pools them- 
selves a little below tho level of tho 
plug of the lower pool, from which 
the water is brought down to it by 
a branch channel ; from this to Jeru- 
salem it has a sc;rpentino course of 13 
m., and passes through 2 tunnels, ono 
under tho village of Bethlehem, and 
tho other not far from the city." (J5ee 
above, p. 69.) 

Tho Jlifjh-level Aquediu^ derivod its 
supnly fn)m several sources amone tho 
higiilands Ixitwoen Etam and Hebron. 
The most distant of these has not yet 
been discovered, but the aqueduct has 
been traced as far S. as Wady Airdb. 
From that placo it is carried along 
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the sides of valloys, and through 
rocky ridges, passing iMtwoon the 
upper pool and the ** sualod fountain/' 
the latter of which, as Oipt. Wilson 
observes, it prolxilily tiipixxl. Thenco 
it runs along the hili-sido above 
Bctlilohcm and past liachors Tomb, 
near which it crosses a valley in a 
tube formed of largo blocks of stone 
perforatetl, cemented together, and 
cmboddeil in rubble masonry. The 
tube is 15 in. in diameter. North of 
this place the aquctluct has not been 
traced ; but it appears to have crossed 
tlie plain of Kephaim, and may per- 
luiiis have passed round the head of 
the valley of Uinnom, supplying 
Dirkot cl-Mamil1a, and tlien entering 
Zion at such an elevation as to supply 
tlie highest parts of the city. A few 
years ago, when excavating for the 
foundations of the new Ilussian Con- 
vent on the W.of the city, the remains 
of a very ancient conduit were dis- 
covoreil ; and afterwards a portion of 
it was laid bare within the walls at 
the Lathi Tatriarch's house. Ckipt. 
Wilson suggests that this may be tne 
termination of the *' ]iigh-level aque- 
duct" {Note9, pp. 81, 82.) 

'< Tlio dUrd aaueduet," says Gapt. 
Wilson, " was only seen at one place, 
to the 8. of Kachel's Tomb, and then 
unfortunately there was no time to 
pay attention to it; it was said to 
follow the northern slope of the ridge 
lying between Wady Urtas and Wady 
er-IiEdiib, and to have done this must 
have passed under the divide near the 
liead of the pools by a tunnel.** 

It would be most interesting to trace 
Uieso aqueducts to their sources and 
terminations. (See a further account 
c»f the " high-level " in Whitty's Jem- 
aalemf pp. 130-140.) 

'Jlie researches of Signer Pierotti 
Imve brought to light a most re- 
markable system of drains Ifonouth 
the llaram, wliicli serves, as I Ixilieve, 
to fix the site of the Temple and its 
courts. It appears that tliu aqueduct 
from £tam tenninated witliin the 
llaram, at the fountain called el-K&s, 
in front of el-Aksa. From thence a 
conduit, hewn in t)io rock, conveyed 



the water to the cave Bir ol-Arwtih, 
below Kubbet es-Sukhrali {See p. 
116) ; the conduit then nms north- 
wanl 120 ft., to a large double cist(irn ; 
then it takes an ctisterly <lirection, 
and runs tlirough a triple nn^k-liewu 
tank, about half-way between tlie 
central platform and the eastern vrall ; 
then it passes out under the Ilurani 
wall, and descends toward the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin. A plan and sec- 
tions of this drain, with its tanks and 
tributaries, are given by Do Yogiie, 
who states tliat tlie cave beneath the 
Sacred Uock was the cesspool of the 
great altar ; tliat the tanks to the N. 
of it were beneath the place where the 
victims were slaughtered; and that 
the drain was intended to carry off 
the blood, which it would do most 
eifcjctually, Iwing abundantly iluslunl 
with water not only from the southern 
end at el-lCas, but also from a cistern 
a little to the W. of tlie spot where 
the victims were slaughtered, and from 
a side drain falling in farther east- 
wanl from the great reservoir of Uirket 
Isrial. 

It also appears that the water from 
Solomon's Pools, not needed for the 
Temple ablutions, fell into the great 
reservoir in front of el-Aksa; and 
from it tliere was an overflow down 
a channel beneath the Triple Gate- 
way to the Eidran (Do YogUc, Le 
Tem]pie, p. 57, Planche I.). 



§48. Ancient Tombs. 

Every hill and valley round tho 
Holy City is thickly studded with 
these memorials of man's mortality. 
The summits of Zion and liezetha; 
the slopes (»f Olivet and Moriah ; the 
rocky plateau on the N.W. ; and tho 
deep valleys of Hinnom and Jehosha- 
phat, are all cemeteries. The tombs 
of Jerusalem are fur more numerous 
than her houses. Many of them are 
evidently very ancient; and a fow 
are interesting from their historic nud 
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sacred nssociations. I shall now de- 
scribe the most remarkable. 

Tom/> of David, — There is no his- 
toric fact in the wortl of God more 
plainly stated than this, that king 
J)avid, and nirmt of Iiis Huccnsflors on 
Iho throno of iHraol, were buried in 
Zion. The fact has been disputed of 
course — what fact has not ? And M. 
(lu 8aulcy b(3liovcs he has " demon- 
strated" that not only was David 
buried \ m. distant from Zion ; but 
that the lid of his sarcophagus, rifled 
by his (M. do Saulcy's) own hands, is 
now in the Louvre 1 Lowin places the 
I'oyal tombs on the side of Olivet, near 
the village of Silwftn, facing Mount 
Ophel ; and he affirms that when the 
sacred writers say that David was 
buried "tn the city of David," they 
only mean ai the city I {Jenualemj 
p. 72.) Thrnpp locates the Boyal 
Tombs on Mount Moriah, beneath the 
S.W. corner of the Haram, quoting 
in favour of this singular view Neh. 
iii. 16, and Ezek. xliil. 7, 8. (Ancient 
JervmUm^ p. 165.) The royal sepul- 
chres were well known after the return 
of the Jews from Babylon, and Nehe- 
niiah incidentally describes tlicir 
I)08ition. After mentioning the sec- 
tion of the city wall built by Bhallun, 
extending from the pool of Siloah to 
the *' stairs that go down from the 
city of David," he adds, — " after him 
repaired Nehemiah, the son of Azbuk, 
unto the place over against the sepul- 
chres of David, and to the pool that 
was made, and unto the house of the 
mighty." (Neh. iii. 15, 16.) The pool 
here referred to seems to be the lower 
pool, Birket eS'Sultatiy in the valley 
of Hinnom ; and the whole description 
shows that the royal tombs were on 
or near the southern brow of Zion. 
JoHcphus says that Solomon buried 
David with great jmnip, and placed 
immense treasures along with his 
body in the tomb. These remained 
undisturbed till the time of Hyrcanus 
son of Simon Maccabmus, who, being 
besieged by Antiochus Pius, and wish- 
ing to give him money to raise the 
siege, "opened one room of David's 
scpuluhro and took out 55000 tnlcnts." 



The tomb was again opened and 
plundered by Herod the Qreat»who 
was disappointed at not finding more 
money, and consequently made an at- 
tempt to penetrate as far as the bodies, 
" but two of his guards were killed by 
the flame that burst out on them," and 
he was obliged to give u^ the sacri- 
legious attempt. (AnL xiii. 8, 4 ; and 
xvi. 7, 1.) We have a still later testi- 
mony to the preservation of these 
tombs in the words of the Apostle 
Peter regarding David : " He is both 
dead and bnried, and his sepulchre 
is with us nnto this day." (Acts 11 
29.) 

From that time, however, the royal 
tombs appear to have been forgotten, 
or at least they are not mentioned, 
till the close of the 11th eenty., when 
Ravmond d'Agiles, one of the his- 
torians of the first Crusade, says re- 
garding the (3(Bnaculum. *' There are 
also in that church ... the sepulchres 
of King David and Solomon, and of 
the holy protomartyr Stephen '* {Oeda 
Dei per Francos, p. 174). In the next 
century Benjamin of Tudela visited 
the Holy City, and wrote the follow- 
ing singular story. I insert it here as 
perhaps having some foundation in 
fact. "On Mount Zion are the se- 
pulchres of the house of David, and 
those of the kings who reigned after 
him. In consequence of the following , 
circumstance this place is hardly to be 
recognised. Fifteen yeoxs ago one of 
the walls of the church on Zion (the 
CamaetUum) fell down, and the patri- 
arch commanded the priest to repair 
it. He ordered stones to be taken 
from the original wall of Zion for that 
purpose, and 20 workmen were hired 
at stated wages, who broke stones 
taken from the very foundation of the 
wall of Zion. Two labourers thus 
employed found a stone which covered 
the mouth of a cave. This they en- 
tered in search of treasures, and pro- 
ceeded until they reached a large hall, 
supported by pillars of marble, en- 
crusted with gold and silver, and 
before which stood a table with a 
golden sceptre and crown. This was 
the sepulcnre of David; to the left 
ihoy saw tliat of Solomon in a similar 
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Htato; anil so on ilio HoiMilolintH of tlio 
otlior kiugs buried thcru. Tlioy uaw 
chests locked up, and wcro ou tho 
point of entering wlien a blast of wind 
like a storm issued from the mouth of 
tho cave with sucli force that it threw 
them litelcss on the ground. They 
lay there until evening, when they 
heard a voice commanding them to go 
forth from tlie place. Tliey immedi- 
ately rushed out and communicated 
the strange tale to the Patriarch, who 
summoned a learned rabbi, and heard 
from him that this was indeed the 
tomb of the great king of Israel. The 
patriarch ordered the tomb to be 
walled up so as to hide it effectually." 
Tho narrator closes by the statement, 
** The above-mentioned rabbi told me 
all this." This extravagant legend 
was most probably founded on some 
narrow basis of truth, garnished by 
tho lively imagination of Benjamin, or 
his friend the rabbi. 

Tho royal sepulchres were doubtless 
hewn in the rock, like other tombs of 
great men in that ago ; and if so they 
nnist still exist. If the entrance 
was aeoidentiilly covered over with 
tho debris of fallen buildings, they 
might remain hidden and imknown 
for ages; and when all the resi- 
dent .Ohristians were so fully occu- 
pied in grafting Ohristian traditions 
upon every nook and comer of the 
Uolv City, it is not strange that the 
tomo of David should have been for- 
gotten. About the middle of the 15th 
centy. the tombs are mentioned by 
several travellers, and one (Tucher of 
Nuremberg, a.d. 1479) says that the 
Muslems had converted the crypt, or 
lower story of the Goenacidum (see 
§ 53), into a mosque, within which 
were shown the tombs of David, Solo- 
mon, and the other kings. In the 
following centy. Fiirer, a Gorman 
traveller, professes to have visited the 
tombs, and gives a brief description. 
'* Ou the left of the Ckenaculum, under 
the choir, is a large vaulted cave; 
from it we come by a narrow passage, 
shut in by wooden rails, to an arch on 
the left, m which is a very long and 
lofty moniunent, cut entirely out of 
tile r(x;k, with Mirving aihuinibly exc- 



cutctl. Under this aro buried David, 
Solomon, and tho other kings of 
Judah." This account also partakes 
of the marvoUous, and must be re- 
ceived with caution. It is a fact, 
however, that Jews, Gliristians, and 
Muslems, liave now for more than 4 
centuries agreed in regarding tho Ga>- 
naculum ns tho ti\wt Ixincuth which 
the dust of tho kings of Judah lies. 
Numbers of Jews may be often seen 
standing close to the venerable build- 
ing, looking with affectionate sadness 
toward the spot. In 1839 Sir Moses 
Montcfiore and his party were ad- 
mitted to the mosque. Thev wero 
led to a trellised aoorway, through 
which they saw tho tomb, but they 
were not permitted to enter. A few 
years ago an American lady, daughter 
of Dr. iiarclay, was enabled, through 
tho kindness of a Mohammedan lady- 
friend, to enter and sketch the sacred 
chamber. She says, " The room is in- 
significant in its dimonsiouH, but is 
furnished very gorgeously. The tomb 
is apiHirently an immense sarcophagus 
of rough stone, and is covered by greiMi 
satin tapestry, richly embroidered with 
gold. A satui canopy of red, blue, 
green, and yellow stripes hangs over 
the tomb ; and another piece of black 
velvet tapestry, embroidered in silver, 
covers a door in one end of the room, 
which, they said, leads to a cave un- 
derneath. Two tall silver candle- 
sticky stand before this door, and a 
little lamp hangs in a window near it, 
which is kept constantly burning" 
(CUy of the Great Kim, p. 212.) 

The real tomb, if it bo in this place, 
must be in the cave below. The struc- 
ture covered with satin and described 
by Miss Barclay, is merely a ceno- 
taph, like those in the mosque at 
Hebron. When both mosque and cave 
are thrown open, and lull opportunity 
given for the search, then, and not 
till then, can it be satisfactorily esta- 
blished that the royal tombs aro or 
are not in this place. 

T<ymJii9 in the VaUey of Ilinnom. — 
Leaving tho tomb of David, and de- 
S(!ending tlirough ploughed fiislds on 
the southern declivity of Zion, wo 
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rcnrh tho Vdlloy of Ilinnom. (Soo 
§ :K).) Tho whole diOii on its sonthcni 
tAi\o MO honcycomlxMl with tomlis — 
imwl of them very old ; mimll ghiomy 
iiivcB, with iinrrow (hjorways. A few 
havo imiNTfoct Hcl)rcw iiiacriptions, 
iHit older tlimi tho 8th or (1th ct^ntiiry. 
Then) nru iiIho hoiiio with Gnxsk 
iiiHoriptiotiH, now mostly ohlitcmtctl. 
Olio liiui a -f , and tho wonls THO 
AriAC C|o»N : another exhibits some 
traces of painting on tho walls and 
ceiling, consisting chiefly of glories 
round the lunds of Greek saints. Tliis 
is the tomb usually shown by the 
monks as the place where the Apostles 
hid themselves after the capture of tho 
i:^viour. The tombs in these clilTs are 
almost all plain chambers hewn in the 
limc4itone rock, without any ari'hitec- 
tural ornament, save hero and there a 
moulding round tho door. As works 
of art they have no interest ; but wo 
may pcrliaps infer from tho words of 
Jeremiah that this was one of tho an- 
cient Jewish cemeteries. (viL 32, and 
xix. 2-12.) 

Alxnit halfway up tho side of tho 
hill, directly iopposito the Pool of 
Biloam, is the reputed site otAcddamOt 
" tho Field of Blood," bought with 
tho " 30 nioeoH of Hilver," tho price of 
our Lord s lietrayai. (Matt, xxvii. 7, 
8 ; Acts i. 19.) It is a long vaulted 
buiUling of massive masonry, in front 
of a precipice of rock, in which is ap- 
parently a natural cave. The interior 
IS excavated to tho depth of some 20 
ft., thus forming an immense charnel- 
house. At eodi end is an opening, 
tlirough which we have a dim view of 
the interior ; tho bottom is empty and 
dry, with a few half-decayed bones 
Bcivttered over it. llie tradition iden- 
tifying it is as old as tho time of 
Jerome ; and is referred to by almost 
every pUgrbu and traveller from that 
age to tho present day. Tho charnel- 
house is first mentioned by Maunde- 
ville. The bodies of the dead were 
thrown loosely into it, and tho soil 
was believed to possess the power of 
consuming them in the short space 
of 24 hrs. On this account, it is said, 
many shiploads of it were carriecL 
away in the year 1218 to tho Campo 



Santo at Pimu (Tooooko's Dmr^pUtm 
of the EoMl, p. 25.) Tho plaeo does 
not Appear to baTo ooon umi for burial 
for inoro than a oonty.y tlioagh iomo 
travellers aflhrm they iiave soon bodios 
in it witliin tho last 50 years. 

Tomb$ in the Valley of Jehmiutphai* 
— From tlio oomoicry of Uinnom wo 
pass ovor to that of Jehoshophati whoro 
wo find tho humble modem Jewish 
tombs scattered tliickly aioond tho 
proud monuments of their anocsbots. 
In tho litUo vilhige of Kefr SilwAn an 
somo rock sepulchres worth a visiL 
Tho people may be rude and tnrable- 
Bome at nrst; but if the traveller treatB 
them with oool rospootful indifTereoco 
they will soon leave him to his ro- 
scarches. The sceno presented to tho 
view of the traveller when ho climbs 
up to this strance village is one of the 
most remarkable and picturesquo 
around tho city. Opposite to him the 
simunit of Moriah is crowned by tho 
mossivo walls of tho IlaraiD, from 
which Ophel dcsoonds in broken 
mosses of rock and terrooos of olives; 
while at his feet is the deep» barren 
bed of ttio Kidron, expanding a little 
farther down, at its junction with tho 
TyroiKDon, into vorflaiit ganlons— tltoti 
reoeiviug the gloomv Tophct, whosn 
precipitous souSiom bank, dotted with 
dork caves, proiects eastward, con- 
tracting tho pleasant valloy into 
a narrow rugp;ed ravine. And the 
village itself is remarkable, clinging 
to the rocky bank of the Kidron— 
its inhabitants a kind of semi-troglo- 
dytes. Tombs aro hero excavated 
in the clifis, one above another, many 
of them now occupied as dwellings ; 
while to the front of others mde huts 
are stuck on. *' Tho cries of infancy," 
says Bartlett, *' ore heard to issno from 
the gloomy recesses of ancient sepul- 
chres; ana whore Uie bodies of tho 
nobles of Judah were consigned to 
their last home, with all the pomp of 
funeral ceremony, flocks of sheep and 
goats are now driven for nightly 
shelter." The tombs are in gex^snl 
better finished than those of Hinpom ; 
and a few of them belong to another 
siylc, perhaps to another rooc. One, 
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minutely described by M. de fiaulcy, 
and situated at the N. end of tbe 
village, resembles in its architeotnre 
some of tbe tombs of Egypt, and still 
more a sepulchral monument dug out 
by Botta m)m the mound of EhorBabad. 
It is a monolith, partially isolated; 
the sides contract slightly, and are 
surmounted by a deep Egyptian cor- 
nice. De Saulcy's "conviction'* is 
that tliiB is the diapel where Solo- 
mon's Egyptian wife performed the 
sacred riUs of her native country. 
(1 Kings vii. 8-12 ; 2 Ghron. viii. 11.) 
Tlio most roinarkable group of so- 
puldiml monumuiittf around tho Holy 
Gitv is that in JehoHhaphat» below Uio 
8.E. angle of tlio Uaram. Thoro are 
4 tflmlis licro in a mnge, on tho 1. 
bank of tho valley, whicli, from their 
situation in tho deep narrow glen and 
the stylo of their arohitoctuie, ore 
justly calculated to arrost tlio attention 
of every trovellor ; the iiist wo reach 
on coming up from Kefr 8ilw&n is now 
generally called 

' The Tomh of ZadumaB^—Tlm is a 
cubical monolitliic structure, sepor 
rated from the natural rock, of which 
it forms a pert, by a broad excavated 
passage. Each side measures about 
17 ftw, and is ornamented with 2 
columns in the centre, and a quarter 
column adjoining a pilaster at each 
angle, all Ionic. They support a 
broad cornice, over which rises a 
quadrangular, equilateral pyramid. 
The whole monument is apparently 
solid. It is said to have been con- 
structed in honour of Zechariah, who 
was stoned in the court of the Temple, 
in the reign of Joush (2 Ghron. xxiv. 
21), the same of whom our liord 
S|icaks as slain '* between tho tcm]iU) 
and tho altar.** (Mutt, xxiii. 2(5.) Huch 
is the modern theory; but the Jtru- 
adUm lUnerary, of tho 4tli ocnty., says 
it is the tomb of Isaiali (Vet. Itom. 
lUfter,, ed. Wessoling, p. 50.')); and 
llenjamin of Tudelu, in the 12th ocnty., 
appears to describe it as the sepulchro 
of king Uzziflh. There is not a sha- 
dow of evidence that it was ever 
intended for any of tliese, and the 
style of tho orchitecturo can scarcely 



be earlier than our em. The Jews 
hold it in high respect, and prayers 
offered up at it are said to be of un- 
failing emcacy. It is the great wish 
of every Jew to be buried as dose to 
it as possible. 

The Tomb o/Ahaalom resembles tlio 
preceding in some degree, and I there- 
fore place the two together, though 
the 2 other tombs of the group lie 
between them. The lower ^t of 
this monument is a monolith, isolated 
like that of S^ccharioli, but the upper 
part is of masonry. The lK)dy of tho 
monument is a cube, 22 ft. on each 
side; and the columns and pilasters 
ore arranged in precisely the sumo way 
as tho former. Over tho columns, how- 
ever, is a Doric frieze, ornamented witli 
triglyphs and itnierx, and over tliis an 
Egyptian cornice ; so far Uie material is 
the solid rock. Tlie upper part consists 
of 2 layers of large stones terminating 
the cube ; then a cylinder, comjxised 
of 3 more layers, omaiuentod with pro- 
jecting cablc-nionldings ; the'wliolo 
terminates in a singular concave-curved 
pyramid, crowned by a tuft of ixUra- 
leaves. The total height above the 
jiresent surface of the ground is nearly 
54 ft., of wliich 37 are masonry. Its 
lower part is buiiod to some depth 
in a mass of stones, thrown at it by 
Jews, who, believing it to bo tho 
pillar of Absalom mentioned in Scrip 
ture, have been in the habit from time 
immemorial of showing their horror 
at his rebellious conduct by casting a 
stone and spitting as they pass by. 

In the lower jxirt is a small cham- 
ber 8 ft. square, to which we enter by 
a little door on tlio E. siih^ above 
the cornice; tho ceiling is lint, willi 
an oriiaiueiital ]hiiic1, and a (ireek 
moulding for a <^rnic«. On tiio N. 
and W. bidi» of the chniiilxir nro re- 
cesses 2 ft. deep, and there is now a 
sinull hole broken through the westcirn 
w(d1. The interior is oneunihered with 
rubbish, so that the reeopLocles for 
the dead, if any exist, are covered. 

The style of the architecture shows 
at once that this cannot Im tlie pillar 
Alisnlom had '* reared up for hiiiiHcIf 
during his lifetime in tho king's dale " 
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(2 Snm. xviii. 18); and, indocd, his 
nnme is not nttached to it by any 
writer before the 12th c?enty., when 
Bcnjnmin of Tiidcla mentions it. The 
author of the Jerwalem Jtiv^rary cnlls 
it tlio monument of Ilezekiah ; and 
Adnninanus, in the 7th conty., seems 
to H))oak of it n 8 tlio tomb of Jehoeha- 
phat. The nrrciso dnto of the monu- 
ment it is difflcnlt to determine. It 
bofirs a striking resemblance to Bomf> 
of those we liavo seen in Petra ; and 
this would seem to favour the suppo- 
sition of Dr. Robinson, that it is pro- 
bably to be referred to tlio time of tlie 
Horo<1s, who were of Idumsonn descent, 
and maintained an intcroourso between 
rotra and Jerustilcm. The strange 
mingUng of the Greek and Egyptian 
styles, observable both here and in 
Potni, would not be inconsistent with 
the oge of the Herods. Mr. Fergus- 
son regards the pymmid on Absalom's 
tomb aa a modem improvement, chiefly 
because it is anomalous : but there is 
no evidenco of this on the monument 
itAclf— the work appears to be all of the 
same age. 

Tomb of St. James. — A few paces 
N. of the monument of Zacharias is a 
Inrge excavat^Kl chamber in the side 
of tlie cliff, having in front a porch 
supported by 2 columns and 2 half- 
columns of the Doric order, connected 
by nil architrave, over which is a Doric 
frieze, with triglyphs and a cornice; 
the order is about 10 ft. Iiigh. The 
porch is 18 ft. wide by 9 deep ; and on 
its N. side nre a door and staircnse 
leading to the rock overhead. On the 
E. a plain door admits to the princi- 

fml sepulchral chnml)cr, about 17 ft. 
)y 14, from which open 3 smaller 
chamlx^rH, with rccrsHcs for boilics. 
On tlio S. side of the vestibule is a 
door leading through an excavated 
iwpsngo to the monument of Za- 
chnrins. 

In this tomb, says tmdition, the 
Apostle Jnmes sought refuge during 
the interval which elnpsed between 
the crucifixion and resurrection of our 
Lord. The tradition is first found in 
GrcgoiT of Tours, where it is said, 
that, wnen James saw bis Saviour deaa 



upon the cross, ho vowed ho would 
neither eat nor drink imtil be thonld 
see him risen again. On the third day 
our liOrd showed himself to the npnu- 
tlo, saving, *' Arise and eat, for I have 
now rwn from the dead.** The stoiy, 
however, docs not nppenr to have been 
nttachrd io this cave till the time of 
Maundcvillc, in tho 14th ocnty. 

The TonA of Jehothaphai is in the 
N.E. angle of the excavated area 
nround the pillar of Absalom. Tho 
pediment alone is now visible, owing 
to the accumnlntion of rubbish. It is 
richly ornamented with foliage, and 
has a strange and striking appearance, 
as if rising up in all its beauty out of 
the heart of the mountain. The in- 
terior is inaooessible, having been 
filled up, it is said, bjr Jews, In con- 
sequence of an incident that occurred 
in 1842. A member of the Ohaldean 
church, educated at Rome, visited 
Jerusalem, and attempted to explore 
this tomb. While thus engaged, he 
found a Hebrew MS. roll, contain- 
ing tho Pentateuch. Tho disooveiy 
made a great sensation at the time, 
but the Jews said it was one of those 
which they are in the habit of burying 
in the graves of their rabbis. This 
tomb cannot, of course, be that of 
King Jehoshaphat, who ** was buried 
with his fathers in the city of David 
his father." (1 Kings xxii. 50.) Indeed, 
so late as the 7th centy., these 2 ex- 
cavated sepulchres are said by Arculf 
to be those of Simeon tho Just, and 
Joseph tho hiu?band of the Virgin 
Maiy. {Early Travds in Pal, p. 4.) 

Tombs of Ihe PropheU. — ^Turning 
away from these singular monuments 
in tiio bed of the Kidron, and ascend- 
ing the rocky tcrrncod sido of Olivet 
for about a quarter of a mile in a 8.E. 
direction, we roach tho Tombs of the 
Prr>phetH. They are situated on the 
side of the hill, between the footpath 
and the main road to Bethany, llieir 
position is marked on the map, but, as 
tho ontranco is not easily discovered, 
it is as well to take a guide, llieso 
tombs are different in plan and stylo 
from all others yet Known round 
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' u the Buifftco <^ the graund. The 
' tem end of the trenoh bIomh f^tn- 
lly to the botlraa, Bonn 18 ft. doen. 
doBrandlni?, ire obaorre on the 1. 
017 low nTr)icd donrmij, opcndif;, 
}iip:h n irnll of rook 7 ft. thick, intn 
czcnvnlGd court 92 ft. long iij ttJ 
Ita ilopth ia now on^ MMOt 
i. ; but the bottora it encnmbeial 
on nccnranlatlon of rnbbiBh. Tbts 
Is «11 round ara of the nstive tdsIe 
m anooth. Ou the weatem aide ii 
eaUbule, Sfl ft wide, 17 deep, mi 
high, nlio hewn in the rock ; the 
n nont xna origiDally 37 ft. wide, 
tho aidoK nro now much hroken. It 
aeppoitcd by 2 oolumns in tho 
Idle, &nd apparently a Eeral-colamn 
Meh Btdo, but than aro f^no, with 
eirtiption of ft fragmont of ono ot 
cflpilola which dopcnda from tlio 
litmvo. 'Along the front extend n 
'p friczo nnd cornice; tlio fortnor 
"^ly oninmentod with cluatera of 
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lEiit and fnlingo, which wna corriol 
iHwn the aidcR. Vtirnrtunntoly, thin 
ISantifuI fnoulo ia nlinnat oblltoiatol, 
is^- L^ .,.- L-.,,. of ume, bat chiefly 
in. It hra Buflercd 
. . . within tho la^t few ymra. 
I^At the Bouthem aide of tho vofltiliiilc 
4he entnmre to the tomb. Tliedoor, 
jth its necessaries, is ono of tho moet 
miwkable an<I ingoniona pioc«8 of 
Mchnnimn which l^a como down to 
i from antiquity. It doaerrea attention 
• ita own aike, and alio aa offbidliig 
n^i tonn cormboratiTe evidence of tlio 
K^ fentity of Uio motiiimont Tho npon- 
g5*ia Tcry aniall, and oonaidembly bo- 
nr tlio floor of tho vnitJbnlo ; the rocik 
Jbniid it, ton, ban bnon bmknn ami 
wtroyoil, but eiioiiKh reinftint to ahnw 
, ■ plan. Orittinally tlio donf coidd 
!i' Qy be npiimnehod by a atmight Eub- 
"j vniTHnn corridnr, 1(1 ft lonR, tlin 
ftmneo to wliiob wna by a trap-donr, 
tiBtiW coyerwl with a flag. Tlio lanil- 

- , ig-plnco bolow tills tmp^lonr wna on 
!)}, •(■ |H) very brink of a well or pit, wliidi 
S; S-. r''^ ""'y ^ i»"i<l«I by jrrcat ran- 

- •t; pt. Faamng thla and emwUng along 
■ low ennidoT, tho door wna Ibnnil 

tie oovetod with & littivy dienbir 
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slab of stone running in n gruovo, in- 
clining upwards to ilio left ; tiio door 
could ilius only Ijo movotl from its 
ploco by means of a lover jircssing 
irom ri. to ]. Tliis would iiuvo been 
A simple ]mx«ss, liiul the whole sliib 
and gnM>vu been ex])osed ; but tliey 
wore so carefully concealcil by ilie 
sides of tlio corridor, that the door 
seemed a piece of the solid rock ; and 
there wos besides on ilio 1., in a little 
passage, anotlicr slab sliding in another 
groove at right anghis to the door, 
which, being sliot in, served as a bolt 
and made tlio door innnovable. These 
complicated armngcmcnts, combined 
with the strength of the materials, 
rendered the • entrance impracticable 
except to tlie initiated. And there 
was in addition on inner door invented 
to serve os a trap to the unwary 
robber. It was a massive slab of stone, 
fitting exactly into the deeply recessed 
oixniing, and so hung upon pivots 
above and below that it yielded to 
pressure from without, but imme- 
diately fell buck into its place on the 
pressure being removed. Should any 
one be so unfortunate as to enter and 
leave tlie door for an instant, his 
fate was sealed ; for it fitted so closely 
into the deep recess tlmt he had no 
))ossible means of pulling it open 
again, The roof of the corridor is 
now broken away, and the corridor 
itself, as well as tiio pit at its orighiol 
entrance, nearly filled up with rub- 
bish; but a careful examination and 
a little excavation lay bare the whole 
puzzl& 

An old derwish is generally at hand 
to guide travellers through the in- 
terior ; but it is always better to bring 
candles, torches, and suitable gorments 
from the city, for the vaults uro dark, 
damp, and dirty. 

Tiie first room we enter, after crawl- 
ing through the low door, is an anie- 
elmmber 18| ft. by 19. Its walls, and 
those of all the other aportments, con- 
sist of the natural rock hewn sm(N)th. 
On tlie B. side are two low doors 
hiding to oUier chambers, and on the 
W. one. The doors were once closed 
by stono slabs with curvcsl inuicIh, 
hliutting from within, ap^Hirently on 
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the snmo principle as the outer door : 
they uru now broken, and the frag- 
ments Ho s(4ittenNl aliout. The fintt 
chamber on the H.E. nietisun's 11 ft. 
by 12, and has 3 low hnudi on the 
eostiTn and tlie sinno nnndM^r on the 
southern side, running into the waIIh 
at right angles. Tho second room 
adjoining is iux>ut 13 ft. sq., and has 3 
recesses on the S., and 3 on the W. ; the 
central ones having higher oix*nin*;H. 
On the rt. hand of tlio entnuicc-d(N>r 
is u small door leading by a Htairea.so 
and inclined plane down to an imder- 
chamber, on each of tliree sides of 
which is a large arched niche, where 
sarcophagi of white marble once stocNi. 
Tlie lid of one almost perfect, and the 
fragments of others, were removed by 
M. de Saulcy, and may be seen in tho 
museimi of the Louvre. 

The d<K)r cm tho W. of tlio anfiv 
chamber leads into an apartment 13j^ 
ft. square, apiiarontly one of the iiuist 
important in tho whole slriicluro. li 
has no K'ss than ]<Kni1i — 3 on the N., 
3 on the 8., tmd 3 on the W. side ; ilio 
centnd ones being larger uiid of ii 
dini'rent form. Passing through tho 
centnd recess on the N., we enter u 
low door, and descend by on hiclined 
plane to another vault, with an arched 
recess opposite the entrance, and one 
on the 1. Here once lay the lid of n 
marble siirc>ophagUri, richly carvcMl with 
wreaths and fiowcrs. M. de Ban ley, 
on seeing it, immeiliatoly concludctl 
that it was the veritable saiXiophagUH of 
king David J and consequently carried 
it oif to the Louvre, where the curions 
may now see it. 

Over most of the loculi are litdo 
triangular niches for sepulchral lamps ; 
and behind tlie loculi aro small cham- 
bers, the openings of whicli seem to 
have been covered by the stone sarco- 
l>hagi. May not these have been in- 
tended to contain such articles of vahu' 
OS were usually placed in the toinliN 
of persons of distinction ? It would 
seem, also, that the two lower clianil>cr.s 
or vaults were designed as the resting- 
places of the chief jiersonages. Hen* 
alono were found sculptured iiiarMi: 
sarcophagi ; and tho vaidi^ thoniNelveH 
were more remote and more eariifnlly 
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concealed than iho oihcra— each in 
fact forming a tanelum. The aooom- 
panying maxL will Borve to guide 
tiio traveller in his ezploratioDB, and 
oimblo the roailor to comprehend the 
nl)ovo details. It may be worthy of 
noticx) that each of the sepulchral 
rluiniborR Ims a rnimxl dais, or dffman, 
roriiHMl of the rcM'ky round tlio Hidcj), 
Riiiiiliir to those in some of the cxeu- 
viitioiiM fit IVtni. 

Tlio first quoHtion one naturally nskfl 
after completing his examination of 
these toml)8 is, By whom were they 
constructed, and for whom were they 
intended? It is a singular fact that 
tlicre is not an inscribed stone or 
sculptured device in or around them 
to throw a ray of light on their his- 
tory. In this respect they resemble the 
tombs of Petra ; but are widely different 
from those of Egypt, Palmyra, and 
Rome, where not only every monument 
and excavation, but every niclie, lias 
its record. The notices of them in his- 
tory are few and far from satisfactory. 
It is not strange therefore, that their 
origin and object should be keenly 
disputed. Almost every writer on tlic 
Holy City, who lays claim to learn- 
ing and originality, has a theory of 
hiH own. M. do Baulcy has not only 
** dcnionstnitcd them " to Im) tlio tombs 
of the kings of Judah ; but ho has 
identified the particular loculus of each 
monarch t Mr. Fergusson, on the 
o])poBite extreme, maintains that" their 
architecture is undoubtedly later than 
the Cliristian era, and the slab, which 
do Saulcy calls tlio cover of the sarco- 
])hagus of David, is certainly more 
inodem than the time of ConttatUine." 
Mr. Williams believes them to be 
the " monuments of Herod," and con- 
siders their splendour and extent en- 
tirely suited to the magnificent ideas 
of tliat great monarch, whose ambition 
it was to be the founder of a dynasty. 
Dr. Schultz identifies them with the 
"Royal Tombs" mentioned by Jo- 
sephus in the line of Agrippa's wall. 
And Dr. Robinson, taking history and 
ancient topographical notices as his 
guides, shows this to be the Tomb of 
Helena. I feel inclined to adopt the 
last theory; believing that, if the 



arguments in favour of it do not 
amount to absolute proof, they at least 
reach the hiffbest degree of mobiv* 
bUily. But tne reader shall Jnoge for 
himself. 

Helena was the widowed queen of 
Monobazus, king of Adiabene. Having, 
with her son Izatos, who sueoeoded in 
tiio throne, becomo n prosolyto to 
Judaism, sho fixed her rosidonee at 
Jorusaloin, where, during the prora- 
lenoe of the famine prodieted by 
Agabus, in the days of Giaudins Onsar 
(Acts xi. 28), she relieved multitudes 
of the poor suffering Jews by her un- 
bounded liberality. Having deter- 
mined to end her days in uie Holy 
City, she prepared her sepulchre dur- 
ing her lifetime, as was then the 
custom, doubtless intending that her 
son and his fiamily should also be 
buried in the same place. It so hap- 
pened that she and ner son were con- 
signed to this tomb at the same time. 
IMby not their remains have been 
placed in those marble sarcophagi, the 
fragments of which were lately to be 
see^ in tlie two lower vaults ? 

The tomb of Helena is thrioo men- 
tioned by Josophus — once as marked 
by 3 pyramids, at a distance of 8 stadia 
from the city ; again, as opposito to tiio 
gato near which Titus first approaohc<1 
tlio city on tho N. ; and lasUy, in the 
description of Agrippa's wall as given 
above (§ 88). The references may bo 
seen in tho Bib, Set. i. p. 8C2. Tho 
pyramids probably resembled thoeo 
which surmount somo of the tombs at 
Petra, and may have stood over tho 
fafada They were still here in the 
time of Eusebius, who mentions them 
as trriiKeu 9m^us. Jerome describes 
their position with some little definito- 
ness. He states that, as Paula ap- 
proached the city from the N., the 
mausoleum of Helena lay on the 1. 
The ancient northern road is still 
here, passing closo on the W. of these 
tombs, and wo know from other in- 
cidental notices that Paula came to 
the city by it Thus then the tomb of 
Helena, according to Jerome and Euse- 
bius, lay E. of the road, 8 stadia from 
the city, and this accords with tlie 
position of the excavations above dc- 
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scribed. The pyramids, indeed, are 
gone ; and we could not expect them 
to have remained, since the rock-hewn 
facade is well-nigh destroyed. But 
there is still a 8&>ngor argument for 
their identity in a description given 
by the Greek writer Pausoiiias in tho 
2nd centy. '* In speaking of the sepul- 
chres ho liad seen, ho mentions two as 
being worthy of particular admiration, 
viz. that of king Muiuolus in Ofuria, 
and that of Hderui at Jerusalem, This 
latter ho describes as remarkable for 
its door, which was of tlio same rock, 
and was so contrived that, when tho 
rotuming year brought round a nar- 
tioular day and hour, it then openea by 
moans of mechanism alone, and after a 
short time closed again ; had one tried 
to open it at another time, he must first 
have broken it with violence. *' It is 
impossiblo not to recognise in this 
account tho mechanism of iho external 
door as above dcscribeil. Doubtless 
the secret f>f its construction was care- 
fully preserved, and many £Eibles circu- 
liited regarding it. Tho present state 
of the doorway shows that the latter 
part at least of Pausanias's statement 
was true, and that it had to be broken 
ere an entrance could be secured. 
Though the tomb of Helena was one of 
the most celebrated monuments about 
Jerusalem during the first four cen- 
turies of our era, it was overlooked 
from that time till near tlie close of 
the 16th centy., when it was brought 
into notice again under the name 
which it still bears, ''The Tombs of 
the Kings." 

Be Saulcy, in his Terre Sainte, i. 
345, seq., lias given an interesting 
account of a thorough exploration of 
this catacomb. Ho laid biiru agmiid 
staircase iu tlio outer court ; ho found 
tliat there is an accumulation of rub- 
bish in the inner court before the 
facade, to the depth of 16 ft. ; ho dis- 
covered in the ante-chamber an im- 
mense number of terra cotta urns, vases, 
and lamps, apparently Roman, two or 
tliroe small vases of oriental alabaster, 
some stone ooffisrs, and a few gold orna- 
ments. He also opened a cliamber 
hitlierto unknown, and found in it a 
plain stone sarcophagus, inside which 



was a skeleton in good preservation, 
but on being touoh^ it crumbled to 
dust. On the side of the sarcophagus 
is an inscription in two lines, eight 
letters in each line. He states, and 
apparently with truth, that the inscri|>- 
tion is bilingual — ^the upper an<l older 
in Syriac; the lower in Hebrew. Ho 
gives it as follows in Hebrew : — 

" Sarah Queen." 

The sarcophagus and most of the luns, 
&o., are now in the Louvre. 

Detailed descriptions of these tombs 
may be seen in Do Saulo/s Journey 
round the Dead Sea, ii. 134, S(|. ; Tobler, 
Topographie von Jeruaalemj ii. 270, sq. ; 
Thrupp, Jeruwiem, 246, sq. 

TJie .Tomls of the Judflfca.— Con- 
tinuing up tho valley of JohoBhaphni 
for I m., we strike tho {)atli loading to 
Nowby Samwil, following which i m. 
farther, we have some 40 paces on our 
rt., the Tombs of the Judges. As wo 
approach them wo observe that tho 
rodcs on each side of tiie road aro 
filled with ordinary sepulchres; but 
the so-called Tombs of the Judges aro 
more extensive and more elaborately 
finished than any of the others — 
in fact, they are among the most 
interesting sepulchral monuments 
aroimd the Holy City. To examine 
them fully it is necessary to bring 
candles or torches. The entrance faces 
tho W., and has an open vestibule, 
13 ft. by 9 ; the sides and architravo 
ornamented with a plain moulding, and 
the latter surmounted by a curious 
pediment, with fiowcrs and tracery 
surrounding a torch, mid having niso a 
torch at uiicli anglo. Tii tho iNick wiill 
of tlio vestibule is a narrow d(N>r simi- 
larly ornamented, opening into tho 
main chamber, 20 ft. by 19, and 8 ft. 
high. On its N. side are two tiers of 
loculi ; seven in the lower and six in 
the upper tier. On the 1. of tho door is 
one loculus. The centre of the S. wall 
is pierced by a door opening into a 
room 8 ft. square, containing three 
loculi on each of its three sides, with 
an arched niche or shelf over thom. 
In tlie £. wall of the main chamber is 
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niioUior (l(K)r leading into n rhnmlx^r 
HimilBr lo iliftt on the S., but witli two 
tiers of loeuli. At the N.£ angle of 
the mnin chnmbor a flight of steps 
htuls flown to two vaults with loeuli 
and niches. In this sepulchre there 
nro Ijetwren GO and 70 receptacles for 
bodies; and there may |)orhoi)s be 
others still unexplored. Beautiful 
dotniletl plans and sections are given in 
Williams's 'Holy City; 2nd ed., vol. ii. 
Dr. llobinson says he has been able 
to And no notice of tliese tombs earlier 
than the time of Ckitovicus (a.d. 1598), 
who gives them no name, finndys, in 
1011, rails tliem tlie Sepulchres of the 
Prophets. Quaresmius first describes 
them under their present name, and 
refers them to the Hebrew Judges of 
the Old Testament. But tlio name, 
however it originated, more probably 
had reference to the Judges of the San- 
licdrim ; and was applied in conse- 
quence of the fancied eorrcR]iondence 
of the number of locidi with the num- 
lj(*r of members oomposing tliat tri- 
bunal. 

Olhcr Tombs may bo soon along tlio 
high gromid N. of tlie above, some of 
which would repay the time and 
trouble of a tliorough exploration. One 
of peculiar interest was discovered a 
few years ago by Dr. Barclay, and a 
Hkctch and plan of it are given in 
Bartlctt's * Jenualem Betfinted: It 
is situated about f m. N.£. of the 
Tombs of the Judges, and is sur- 
rounded by extensive foundations and 
the remains of a considerable town, 
called by the Arabs El-Muaahny. 
The ruins cover the two sides of a 
ravine which falls into Wady Beit 
Hantna from the E., and among them 
are some fragments of columns of an 
immense size. But the meet interest- 
ing montunent in tlie place is one of 
the large tombs. In front is an ir- 
regular area excavated in the limestone 
rock, at one side of which is an open 
porch whose walls are cut in the Jew- 
ish bevelled style, to resemble mnsonry ; 
and most of Uiis cutting is ini)crf<«t 
preservation. A round-nrchetl dour 
opens on a large chsiuber in whose 
sides are the usual loeuli for bodies; 



and beyond it is another smaller chnm- 
ber. This tomb is unquestionably 
Jewish ; and from its uni<}uo stylo of 
ornament is highly interesting. 

The Tomb or MonummU of Herod is 
twice named by Josephus ; firs^ when 
Titus intondecl to break up his oamp 
on Scopus, and approach noaier Uio 
city, it is said that "he stationed a 
body of men, liorse and foot, to check 
the sallies of the enemy, and employed 
the main body of his army in levelling 
the intervening ground as far as the 
walls." He swept away the garden- 
walls, hedges, and fruit-trees, filled up 
hollows and cliasms, removed emi- 
nences; **and thus tlio whole space 
from Scopus to the Monumenii of Herod, 
ac^acent to what is called tlie Serpent's 
Pool, was reduced to a 10X01." {B. J. 
V. 8, 2.) At first sight it might appear 
that the ground spoken of as having 
been levelled was tnat between Scopus 
and the neighbouring wall on tlie K. of 
the city ; and that, tlierefordS the monn- 
inotits of llemd were somewheio near 
the N.E. angle. But a glance at tlio 
nature of the ground, and an examina- 
tion of other incidental statements of 
Joeephus, show plainly enough that 
this was not the section tevelled. 
Immediately on the S. of Scopus runs 
the valley of Jehosliaphat, and along 
its southern brow, as has been^ seen, 
was built the wall of Bcxetha! No 
general would, therefore, select sudi 
a site for his camp, or eomraenoo 
his approaches fimn such a quarter, 
especially while he could find open 
and level ground a little farther W. 
But from a subsequent chapter of 
Joeephus we learn that when the level- 
ling process was completed and the 
place prepared, Titus encamped witli 
one division opposite the N, W. comer 
of the cit^ : while the other division 
cxtendoil itself down as far as the front 
of Hippicus. As the siNice which 
Titus levelled for the camp extcnde<l 
from Scopus on the one side to tlie 
monuments of Herod on the other, tlio 
hitter must have been situated some- 
where W. of Hippicus ; and as tlin 
monuments are said to have been near 
tlie Serpent's Pool, this can be no other 
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than the Uppor Pool, now Birkot ol- 
Mamilla, wnioh, lui wu luivu nftou, Noliu- 
miah calls the Ihrugon WnXL (ii. I'i. 
8co § 47). And J<N«)phiu*B iKXSoud 
notice of lIcKMrM nionumuat uhows 
tliat it must huvo 1x)un W. of the city 
and near this Hpot {B, J, v. 12, 2). A 
tthort diHtanco S. of tho uppor pool 
niav be fsoon nemo largo imiiMOH of riib- 
biHn and ruiiiH, covering a few Hcpul- 
chral oaves howu in the rock. These 
Dr. Schultz supposes to be the remains 
of tlie monuments of Henxl ; and their 
])osition answers well to tliu notices of 
Josophiis. 

The GroUo of JeremiaJh is situated 
on the southern side of tho rocky hill, 
a short distance N.E. of the Damascus 
f livte. It is a huge rude cave excavated 
in the rock, and appears to be a section 
of an- old quarry. Dr. Schultz sug- 
gests that it may be the monument of 
Alexander Jannieus, described by Jose- 
phus as in front of An tenia (//. /. v. 7, 
M). Deside it is another aivo, latterly 
urtiwl HH a reservoir. A llight of stops 
hown in tlie rock leads down to a 
t*.hamber with a vaulted roof 8up|X)rted 
by a massive pillar, and from tliis 
another flight of steps descends to a 
much more spacious cave, vaulted in 
like manner. The walls and piers are 
covered, in botli caves, with a thick 
coating of cement. 



§ 49. Otheb Ancient Sites. 

The FuUera' Fidd is mentioned in 
the Old Testament twice; first, where 
luaiah is instructed to go forth to meet 
Aliaz ** at the end of the conduit of the 
upper pool in the highway of the 
fulWg field" (Isa. vii. 3); and again, 
where Babshakeh and his companions 
** stood by the conduit of tho umjcr 
]iool in the highway of tlio fuller's 
field " (2 Kings xviii. 17 ). The upijcr 
imol is well known (§ 47). Near it tlie 
fuUen, ** cleansers of woollen gannents," 
iipnarontlv plied their tnule, and spread 
out tho Clothes to dry alongside tho 
roa4l leaillng past the pool from the 
W. gate of the city to Yftfa. On 



this highway Italishakoh stooil when 
ho doliv(T(Ml Jiis haughty message to 
the servants of llezekiah. 

The Camp of Ute Assyriamt is another 
site of some im{K>rtance, l)eing men- 
tioned by Joseplnis as tho place where 
Titus pitched his own camn within tho 
now city, after having broken through 
the 3nl or outer wall (JB. X v. 7, 3). 
Dr. Schultz identifies it with the " high- 
way of tho fuller's field," because that 
there Babshakeh'* the Asaifrian stood. 
It does not appear, however, that Biil>- 
shakch addressed the |H3oplo un tlic 
wall from the midst of his camp ; nor 
is it likely he would place his camp so 
near the city. When Titus had fully 
reconnoitred Jerusalem, he pitched his 
camp, as has been seen, on the higli 
ground to the N. W., opposite tlie 
great tower of Pscphinus, ' and from 
that side it appears he made his prin- 
cipal attack, and finally carried the 
wall. An (examination of the nature of 
the groiuid, and of the line of the 2nd 
wall, will sliow at once wliero a skilful 
genend would most proUibly establish 
his head-quarters to direct tlie ap- 
proaches against the latter wall. The 
rising ground N.W. of the Damasciis 
gate seems by far the most advantage- 
ous ; and here we may safely locate the 
** OEunp of the Assyrians." 



6. Christian Antiquities. 

§ 50. The Holy Sepulchre.— Gould 
we only guarantee the genuineness of 
the site, no sjmt in Jerusalem would 
be more deeply interesting than tho 
Holy Sepulchre; but fortunately, or 
unfortunately, it is impossible to give 
a g^uarantee. The arguments in favour 
of it are so questionable, and those 
against it so strong, that no unpre- 
judiced mind can at least feel satis- 
fied in believing it. This is not the 
place for considering the subject at 
length, or oven for an attempt h> un- 
ravel the tangled muss of Muitroversy 
which it has occasioned. Those who 
desire to see all that can ho advanced 
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in favour of its idontity may road Mr, 
WiUiams'a H(^ CUy, and De Yoffiid's 
Jermdlem; and iliom nrho wisn tn 
know 111! ilio argiimonUi aRniniit it may 
Hhuly tho lieneareltet of Dr. Ilobinson, 
and tho various works of Mr. Forgus- 
Hon. On this, as on othor points oon- 
noctcd with tho anciont topography of 
Jerusalem, I havo formed my own 
opinion from ro|)oatod personal oxamin- 
ation of tho localities and a careful 
Htudy of authorities. These opinions I 
respectfully present to tlie reader and 
traycUer, wlnlo calling their attention 
to tho objects, and referring to authori- 
ties. 

The argument for the identity of the 
Holy Sepulchre turns mainly on the 
solution of two questions— one fopo- 
nraphioal, the other hiUoriooL We 
know from Scripture that our Lord was 
oruciflod ** without tho gate " of Jeru- 
salem (Hob, xiii. 12), ** uich to the 
city " (John xix. 20), at a place called 
Oolgolhay "iho place of a skuU" 
(Mutt xxvii. 33), and apparontlyinear 
or beside some public thoroughfare 
(Matt xxvii. 39). We also know that 
tlio sepulchro in whidi His body was 
luifl was **howu out of tho rock" 
(Mark xv. 4C), in a garden at tho plaoo 
of tlio oriKMllximi (John xix. 41. 42). 
This is all wo know of tlio position or 
charaotor of tho tomb from oontempo- 
raiioous history ; but this is enough to 
suggest doubts and serious difficulties 
to Uio mind of every inquiring visitor 
to Jerusalem, regarding Uie identity of 
the present site. The Church of the 
ScmUrhro, within whoso area a host of 
holy places ore found grouped together, 
is nur wUhin tho present walls. Still, 
if we oonld prove that it lay wilhmU 
tho StMi uNill of tho anoiont city, it 
^nigkt be genuine; ttiough oven tlien 
it wtiold m doubtful ; for it is unques- 
tionably far within the 8rd waU, buUt 
by Agnnpa only 11 years subsequent to 
tlio orticmxion, to cnolose a large suburb 
tiiat had ffraduattff extended beyond 
tiio 2nd wall (§ 38). The woids '* nigh 
to tlio city" could scarocly ho intra- 
pretod fmfAm <A« sNlmrlis. llutiftho 
views stated above (§ 87^ rogaiding tlie 
position of Akra and the line of tho 
2nd wall bo oonoct, then tho Ch* of tho 



Sepulchro falls within ttw a&eient 
city. 

Tho 2nd wiU commonood at tho gaio 
Gennath, in tlio northom wall of Zion. 
Tliis gate, as has been seen, was near 
Hippicus. From thence the wall ran 
nortnward so as to include the pool of 
Hezekiah. Ancient foundations of 
bevelled stones are still soon near tho 
Latin convent, just within the present 
wall, and again at the Damascus gate. 
It cannot, of course, be denumtiraUd 
that these belonged to the 2nd wall; 
but it is highly probable they did ; and 
if so, then the Gh. of the SepulchrD 
neittier includes the place of Christ's 
crucifixion, nor of His burial. Most of 
those who maintain the genuineness of 
the present sepulchre remove Akra 
from D€«ide Zion to the ridge extend- 
ing fh>m the Horam to the Grotto of 
Jeremiah; and make the 2nd wall 
start from a point half way between 
the citadel and tho Haram, run N. 
along the covered baiaar until it just 
dears the E. end of the Ch. of tho 
Sepulchre, then turn a little to the W. 
so as to include the ancient foundations 
around the Damascus gato. Granting 
tiiat such a lino wore supported by any 
pmliablo nvidoncn, it would yot not w 
very easy to believe that such a sin- 
gular angle as is thus made to run into 
tho very heart of the ancient eity 
should have been wholly free from 
buildings, and used as a place of ordin- 
ary sexNiltuie, so late as the time of the 
Crucifixkm ; and that onlv 11 vears 
afterwards Agrippa should nave round 
it necessary to build a wall a giioiisr o/ 
a mOe beyond it, so as to indudo the 
suburbs. 



The Hidonaa i^subnes.— No one 
will deny that the f^nstles and disd- 
plos of our Lord, who dwdt in Jeru- 
salem, knew tlie pboe where their 
Master was cmeifiod, and the tomb 
whero He was buried ; but there is no 
evidence in the New Testament that 
these i^aoes wore in any way honoureil. 
On tho eoiitrary, the wholo spirit of 
tlM Gospel of Cairlsi— the wlioie writ- 
ings and teadiings of the Aposties^ 
tended to withdraw msn from an 
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attaohmont to times, places, and phy- 
tdoal objocts, and to load them to wor- 
ship a Dpiritnal God in spirit and in 
troth, wherever they oomd conYeni- 
ontly assemble. The constant theme 
of Paul's preaching was the death and 
rosnrroction of our Lord ; but though 
lio laboured and wrote for 20 years 
after thew events occurred, and though 
ho visited Jerusalem more than once 
during that time, he docs not make 
the slightest allusion to the Moenea 
of thoso events, or to the instru- 
tneni of tlie Saviour's passion. It is 
pretty clearly established, too, that the 
Apostle John wrote his Gospel towards 
the dose of the 1st oenty., or from 60 
to 70 years after the Gracifixion, and 
yet ho only alludes to the sepulchre in 
general terms. It is thus sufficiently 
npINurent that in the apostolic age no 
importance was attached, no honour 
givon, to the holy place8. In the year 
A. D. 70 the city was captured, burned, 
and sll destroyed with the exception 
of a section of the wall of Zion. The 
Ghristians had previously fled to Pella, 
on the £. of the Jordan, and the time 
of their return is uncertain. The city 
was rebuilt by Hadrian a.d. 132 ; was 
captured and held by the rebel Jews 
sliortly after ; was retaken about a.d. 
135, strongly fortified, and adorned 
with temples,by the Romans. During 
all this time, both under Jewish and 
Boman rule, the Ghristians only lived 
on sufferance ; circumstances were not 
thus very favourable for preserving Uie 
knowlec^ of places to which the in- 
spired apostles had attached no im- 
portance, or for giving them honour 
to which the spirit of their religion 
was opposed. 

It is not, in fact, until the 4th centy., 
or about 300 years after the Gracifixion, 
that wo find any reference in hUlory to 
the site of the Holy Bopulchro. Eusc- 
bius informs us, in language somewhat 
extravagant, **tliat ini]>iou8 men, or 
rather the whole race of demons 
through the agency of impious men, 
had laboured to deliver over that illus- 
trious monument of immortality (the 
Holy Sepulchre) to darkness and 
oblivion''^ (Vita Gonstan. iii. 26.) 
They had covered the sepulchre, it 



seems, with earth brouglit from other 
places, and had erected over it a temple 
of Venus. Jerome, writing towards 
the close of the 4th centy., is more ex- 
plicit than Eusobius, as ho informs us 
that the temple of Venus was built by 
Hadrian ; that a marble statue of the 
goddess was set up on the rock of the 
Gross, and an image of Jupiter over 
tiie place of the Resurrection. Socrates, 
writing 50 years later, is more explicit 
still, for after telling the some story ho 
adds, '* These who followeil the faith 
of Christ, after his deatli, rendered to 
that monument (tlie sepulcluru) the 
highest honour" (Hist. Keel. i. 17). 
Sozomen, a still later autlior, adds that 
the enemies of Gliristianity set up this 
statue of Venus in order that Ghristians 
who came to worship at the scpiUchro 
might have the appearance of worshi)>- 

Eing that goddess (//. E, ii. 1). It will 
observed how entirely opimiscnI these 
statements are to the language of the 
apostles and the spirit of their teach- 
ing. Even supposing we admit their 
accuracy, and grant that Hadrian knew 
the trae sites of Golgotha and the 
sepulchre, it is not easy to imagine 
what object the emperor could have 
hod in thus insulting an obscure sect. 
His design, as history tells us, in 
establishing his new city of MUol^ was 
to insult the Jews, from whom the 
Ghristians were at that time clearly 
distinguished. There are other cir- 
cumstances, however, which seem to 
cast greater doubt on the testimony of 
these historians. 

Eusebius, after stating how impious 
men and demons had combined to 
deliver over the sepulchre to darkness 
and oblivion, informs us that the 
em^ieror Gonstantine, ^ not without a 
divme admonition, the Saviour hiniuelf 
prompting him," Ixicame d(»irous of 
performing " a glorious work " in Pales- 
tine, by beautifying and rendering 
sacred the plac>e of the reHurroclioii of 
our Lord (Vit. Gonst. iii. 2G, seq.)- 1 1^ 
caused tlie sanctuary of Venus to l)o 
removed, the earth and stones to be 
cost oside, and tlie holy cave laid liure. 
It was then purified and adorned with 
splendid buildings. The eniiieror in 
his letter to Alaoarius, the bishop, 
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Hiicaks of the discovery of " Uio sign of 
the Saviour's most sacrecl passion, 
which liacl so long boon hiehlon below 
tlic ground/' ns ** a mimelo beyond the 
cn|mcity of roan snfficiently to relc- 
bmtc, or even to comprcliend." The 
buildings were oompfctod nnd dedi- 
cated in the 3Uth year of his reign, 
A. D. 335. On this occasion a oonndl 
of bishops was convoneil by his order 
fmm all the provinces of the emnirc, 
lirst at Tyre and Uien at Jemsalem. 
Aroong these was Eosebins himself, 
who took a prominent part in tlie 
Holcranities, and delivered several 
jMiblic discourse's in tiio Holy City. 
8uch is the substance of Eusebius's 
account, and he was an eyewitness of 
the facts he records. It is somewhat 
remarkable, however, to find the his- 
torians who wrote in the succeeding 
ocnty. far more full in their details, 
and yet difiering considerably from 
him as to the leailing facts. They all 
state that it was Helena, Ooiistantine's 
mother, who was directc«l by divine 
interposition to search for and discover 
t ho Holy Sepulchre, the true Gross, and 
the several minute localities of the 
Saviour's crucifixion and burial. On 
her arrival at Jerusalem she instituted 
inqniricM among the inhabitants ; and, 
after a long and difikndt search, fotmd 
the sepulchre, and by its side three 
croMM, with tlie tAblet bearing the in- 
scription 1 As the tablet was separ- 
ated from the cross, they were unable 
for the moment to identify that on 
which the Saviour suffered, until the 
wisrlom of Kacarius suggested an in- 
fallible test. A noble lady of Jeru- 
salem lay sick of an incurable disease ; 
the three crosses were presented to her 
in succession : the two first produced 
no effect ; but, at the approach of the 
third, she openoil her eyes, rccoverc<I 
her strength^ and sprang from her bed 
in {lerfect health I Such proof was 
considered irresistible. According to 
these later writers, also^ it was Helena, 
and not Gonstantme, who caused the 
church to be erected and the Holy 
Places adorned. (Socratc« H. K i. 
17; Sozom. H. E. ii. 1, 2; Theod. 
Jf. K. i. 18.) 
I have given the idrnvc Munuimry to 



{rat tho rcailer in possenon of the 
eading statements found in the eariiosi 
historians about the dedication of tho 
Holy Places, and the foonding of Uio 
Church of the Sepulchre. It will not 
fail to strike the student of history 
that tho main object of aU theso 
writers evidently is to impress devout 
Christians with tho identity of tho 
sites fixcfl by Constantino or Helena ; 
and tliat Uioy are not over scrnpuloos 
ns to Uio means they employ. Divine 
intimations, miraculous teets^ and 
doubtful stories about the precise loca- 
tion of idol statues, are all addiM^ in 
evidence, and gradually embellished 
with graphic details as time advances. 
Eusebius 8 faint outline, sketched fironi 
nature on the spot, becomes a full ami 
glowing picture under the pencil of 
Theodoret. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that 
at the time specified a sepulchre was 
exposed to yiew, a cross ''invented," 
and a ch. erected upon the spot where 
the Church of tlie Sepuldue now 
stands. More than this it is some- 
what bold to aflirm, and somewluit 
difficult to believe. Tho sepulchre is 
minutely described by Eusebius as a 
cave hewn in the rock, which projects 
a1x>vo the level ground (Theopli., p. 
199). In the JenuaUm JRinerarff (aj>. 
333) it is said to be a evypC, a stone's 
throw from tho ''little htU of Gol- 
gotha" (Itin. Hiene., p. 594). Cyril, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, writing a few 
years later, speaks of an outer cave 
which was removed when the sepolcbre 
was dedicated {Catedu xiv. 9). Areulf 
ill tlie 7tli centy. gives a very dear 
account of its anpearanoe at that 
time : — ** Within (the church), on the 
N. side, is the tomb of our Lord hewn 
out of the same rock, 7 feet in length, 
and rising 8 pabns above the floor, 
lliis tomb ii broail enough to hold ono 
man lying on his back, and has a 
raised division in the stone to sepa- 
mie his legs. The entrance is on tho 
S. side. £itemally the stone of the 
rock remains in its original state, and 
still exhibits the marlu of the work- 
men's tools ; its colour is not uniform, 
but appcnn to be a mixtnro of white 
uud nxl" {BohHe KarUf IVaveU, p. 
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In position and general features, the 
sepulchre corresponds, so far as one 
can see it, with these descriptions ; 
but as it is almost wholly covered with 
marble, it 14 imiKissiblu to toll whether 
the nutund rt)cK romuius. 

Whatever opini(»n may bo formed as 
to the genuineness of tho sepulchre, 
and all tho ** Holy Places " round it, 
overy truvoUor will wish to visit 
thorn. I shall, thoroforo, describe tho 
places in detail, after giving a brief 
nistorical sketch of the building which 
contains them. 

Uidorical Sketch of t}i» Churclt. — 
Tho group of buildmgs erected by 
command of GonstiUitiue was com- 
menced in A.D. 326, and dedicated in 
335. Eusebius describes these build- 
ings, but so briefly and vaguely that 
ho is scarcely intelligible. The '* sa- 
cred cave" was iirst ornamented witli 
1x3iiutiful columns and other decora- 
tions. Modem writers have supposcil 
that the ledge of rock in the face of 
which, they think, the tomb was ex- 
cavated was first cut away so as to 
leave the latter an isolated monolith ; 
but for this supposition tliere is no 
evidence. £usebius's words are even 
opposed to it, for ho observes, " It wos 
nstouishing to see this rock standing 
out erect and alone on level land, and 
having but one cave within it." Had 
there been any extensive excavation 
then made around it, he (*ould not 
Imvo thus written. Around thu tomb 
lui a iondum was an open paved area, 
with cloisters on the N., W., and S. — 
probably oorresixjiidlng with the form 
ami circuit of the present Botunda. 
On the E. stood a great Basilica, ob- 
long, with double aisles on ouch side. 
A vaulted apse, su2)|)orted by 12 co- 
lumns with silver capitals, occupied 
tho centre of the W. end ; while oi>- 
INisito to it on the £. was u triple door- 
way. The interior was ornamented 
with costly marbles, and the ceiling 
with sculptured panels richly gilt. 
To this church was given the name 
MaHyrioKf as standing on the place of 
our Biivioiur's passion ; and the chapel 
at the scijudchre was c(dle<l the Anas- 



tcuia or ^ Besurrection." In front of 
the basilica was an open court sur- 
rounded by cloisters, ojiening by a 
great door and portico nito the mar- 
kot-pbux) on the E. Tho only " Holy 
Places" identified during the i)oriod 
these buildings stixxl were the sepul- 
chre and Golgotha. A full description, 
accompanied by plans, of the build- 
ings erecteil by Ciiiistivntine, may lx> 
seen in Professor Willis's Euay^ in tho 
2iid vol. of Williams's Holy City. Thu 
plans and dniwings are, of course, only 
conjectural. 

The Martyrion of Oonstantino was 
destroyed by the Persians in tho yctir 
614 (Gibbon, xlvi. ; Eut^chus, ii. p. 
212, aq.)i but was rebmlt about 16 
yra. later, principally through the 
activity of Modcstus, superior of the 
convent of Theodosius, who acted as 
agent during the captivity of the pi- 
triarch. The buildings were now 
erected on a different plan, partly from 
want of funds, and partly to accom- 
motlate the additional ** Holy Places " 
tliat were gradually growuig up round 
tho sepidchre. The fullest account of 
these buildings is given by Arculf, 
who visited Jerusalem in the end of 
the 7th centy. Around the sepulchro 
was a spacious Rotunda, with u dome 
sup[)orted on 12 massive colmnns. 
This was avllod the Anad€uiit. Ad- 
joining, on the N., was the quadrangu- 
lar ch. of St. Mary, Another ch. was 
built over Golgotha ; and tho precise 
spot on which tho (troHS stoo<l was 
marked by a silver cross let into tho 
rock. In on adjoining apse were 
]>laced the silver cup which our Lonl 
used when he instituted the Eucha- 
rist, and the sponge which the soldiers 
had filled with vinegar and pre- 
sented to Him on tho cross. These 
Arculf sato and devoutly kissed. On 
the eastern side of Golgotha stood the 
Basilict\ of Oonstauthie, — so odlcil 
then, but now known as the cha|x)l of 
Helena — "located over the place where 
tlie cross of our Lord, with the other 
two crosses of the thieves, was found, 
by the gift of the Lord, after 233 yrs. 
Between these two churches (continues 
Arculf) is that celebrated spot where 
Abraham the patriarch erected au 
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altar for the mcrifioe of Inac" Azcolf 
saw some other Bingular relicB, and 
among them the sncar that pierced the 
Saviour's side, bmkcn in two and caro- 
fiillj deposited in the portioo of the 
Martyrinn. Ho obficrved also " a lofty 
column in the holy places to the N., 
which at midday at the Biimmcr sol- 
Nlicn casts no shiulow, tlius proving 
tluit it stands in the centre of the 
world." — Eariy TravdM in PoMtne, 
pp. 2, a 

Those stmcturcs wero again de- 
stroyed by the mad khalif HAkim 
in the year 1010, and were not re- 
bnilt till 1048. Snwulf, an English 
monk who followed the crusaders to 
Palestine, and visited Jerusalem about 
1103, gives a lonp: description of the 
groups of buildings then standing 
rouml tlie Holy Sepulcliro; from which 
it appears that the Rotunda and the 
churches of Golgotha and of the Cross, 
wero onlv in part restored, while 
several otiicr cliapcls wero added. A 
whole host of new lioly plaoca aro also 
luentioned and described. These in- 
clude the prison in which our Lord 
^vns incarcerated; the column to whicli 
Ho was bound when scourged; the 
place where Ho was stripped by the 
soldiers; the sjKit whero the purple 
robe was put on Him ; the place whero 
tlie soldiers cRst lots for His raiment ; 
the rent in the rock made by the 
earthquake; the place whero Adam 
was raised from tho dead; the place 
whero the Lord's body was wrapped in 
the linen clothes ; the spot where the 
Lord indicated with His own hand 
the centre of the world; the place 
whero Ho appeared to Marv Magda- 
lene ; and the place whero the Virgin 
Htnod dining tuo cntcifixion I {Jiariy 
JVavds^ pp. 37, 38). 

Such was the state of the building 
when tho crusaders took Jerusalem in 
1099. Dnrine tiieir rule all was re- 
modelled, and many new shrines 
added. The Botnnda was in part 
rcbuilt ; and a ch. with nave, aisles, 
and transept erected on its eastern 
Hide, on the site of Gonstantine's Basi- 
lica. The western fa^e, including 
the present doorway and tower, was 
also Doilt, with the chapel over Gol* 



gotha. The roof of the Botanda is 
■aid to have been oQnelnicM of oodar 
beams. 

The buildings round flie Ghmch of 
the Sepulchro remained in the state in 
which the erusaders left them, with 
Uie exception of some slight repairs, 
till tho year 1808, when ther wero 
partly dcstroyoil by firo. The flro 
broke oat in tho chapel of the Arme- 
nians, in a gallery on the 8. side of 
tlie Rotunda, during tiie night of Oct 
12th. The roof of the Rotunda fell m 
upon the sepulchre, but the latter, 
though crushed without, was uninjurea 
withm. The marble oolumns which 
supported the groat dome were cal- 
cined, and the waUs injured. The fire 
then caught the ch. on the £., de- 
strojring the roof and some marble 
columns at the £. end of the nave, the 
triforium gallery, and all the altars, 
images, and pictines. The eupola was 
rent in two, out the piers and arohes 
supporting it remained. The Chapel 
of tho Klevation of tho Cross on Gol- 
gotha was also burnt, with some 
wooden buildings formerly attached 
to it. The tower, the western facade, 
the chapel of Helena, the aisle sur- 
rounding the ch., and the chapel and 
buildings of the Latins on the N., 
wero saved. It is not very easy, how- 
ever, to ascertain precisely the amount 
of damage done, owing to the difibient 
accounts given by different sects and 
the curious fact tliat botli Greeks 
and Latins describe with much exulta- 
tion tho ravages of the firo on tho 
Holy Places of their opiwnents, con- 
trnsting tliis with the miraculous man- 
ner in which tlieir own were left 
unscatlied. 

It was not without much difficulty 
and long nc^tiations that permission 
was obtained from tho Porte to rebuild 
the ch. At last the work was com- 
pleteil, and tlio new ch. as it now 
stands was oonsecrated in 1810. The 
arohitect was a Greek named Com- 
mencs from Mitylene. 

The singular theory of Mr. Fergus- 
eon, whicli has been set forth with so 
much earnestness and defended with 
so much determination, is as followB : — 
I Tho building now known as tho 
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''Domo of the Hock," is ilio identical 
Church of the Anasiagii, erected by 
Constantino over tlio tomb of our 
Lord. The Basilica oonnooted with 
it stood in the Haram. west of the 
Qolden Gateway, which formed its 

Sropylnum. Ulie Basilica was entirely 
ostroyod'by.Hakem; but the Anas- 
tasis was spared through the respect 
of the Muslcms for the tomb of Christ. 
The Christians afterwards transferred 
the site of the Scpuldire from its real 
place to the spot now shown. The 
manner and cause of this transfer 
Mr. Fergussou thus states:— ''It is 
well known that a furious persecution 
of the Clmstians was carried on at 
the end of the 10th centy. Their great 
Basilica was destroyed, their tomb 
appropriated ; they were driven from 
the city, and dared not approach the 
Holy Phices under pain of death. As 
tlie persecution rufuxud a few crept 
back to their old quarter of the city, 
and there most naturally built them- 
selves a ch. in which to celcbrato Uie 
Httcred mysteries of Eiistor. It is not 
necessary to assume fraud in this pro- 
ceeding Being in the city 

and so near the spot, it was almost 
impossible but that it should event- 
ually come to be assumed that instead 
of a simulated it was the true sepul- 
chre, and it would have required more 
than human virtue on the part of the 
priests if they hod midcccived the 
unsuspecting pilgrims, whose faith 
and liberality were no doubt quickened 
by the assumption. Had the Chris- 
tians never recovered the city, the 
difference would never have been dis- 
covered in the dark ages ; but when 
unexpectedly those who hod knelt and 
prayoid as pilgrims, cume back as 
armed men, and actually possessed 
the city, it was either necessary to 
confess the deception or to persevere 
in it ; and, as was too often the case, 
tlie latter course was pursued, and 
hence aU the subsequent confusion." 
Mr. Fergusson's theory was first set 
forth in nis Essay on the Topograpliy 
ofJerutaJem; then in Smith's Diet, of 
MS B^, s.v. Jerusalem, It has since 
boon defended in several pamnhlets. 
The theory has been elaborately met 



in Williams's Hdy City; and more 
recently in articles in the Edinburgh 
Review, cxii. ; and BibUotJteoa Sacra, 
vols, zxiii. and xxiv. 



DsSCBIFnON OF THE CUUBCII AND ITS 
VABIOUS ShUINES. 

We are now prepared for a dotailcti 
description of this interesting struc- 
ture — for interesting it is, whatever 
opinion may be formed about the 
genuineness of its shrines. There uit) 
few Christian men who could appiYNieh 
the place even supposed to be thu 
tomb of the Saviour without feclin«^8 
of deepest solemnity and awe; but 
there are fewer still who could bear to 
look without feelings of righteous in- 
dignation on a host of the most iNiro- 
fueed iuqjostures clustered round thu 
spot where the God of TruUi once 
appeared in the flesh. 

We reacli the southern, and now the 
only, entrance of the Oliurcli of tiie 
Sepulchre, by a narrow, crooked street, 
sometimes called Palmer Street. After 
descending a flight of rude ste|js we 
come to a small open [laved ooiu't, 
along whose side, as we go down into 
it, we observe the bases of a row of 
columns, which probably at ono time 
supported cloisters. licccut excava- 
tions by Capt Wilson have shown that 
underneath this coiurt is a crvpt witli 
circular arches of high antiquity. On 
the W. side are 2 chapels, with pro- 
jecting apses, built before the age of 
the crusades. The first is dedicated 
to St. James, the brother of our Lord, 
of whom tradition says that "he cele- 
brated mass and was consecrated here." 
The second was originally called the 
Chapel of the Trinity. It is now 
named the Church of the Ointment- 
bearers, also the Church of the Forty 
Martyrs; and is the jDorish ch. of 
the Greeks. There is another small 
chapel, dedicated to St. Jolin, in a 
line with the above, on the l>ascmcnt 
story of the great tower. On tlie 
opposite side of the court is a ranf^e of 
modem buildings into which 3 dofirs 
open. That next the street admits to 
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tho Greek ooiiTent of AbnliMii ; tlie 
iiocnnd to an Armenian ch. of 8t 
Jdm; and the third to the Goptie 
chaiiel of 8t Michael and All Saints, 
Uiioiigh wliiHi there is a paavge io 
the Onpiic ooitvciiL 

The fofodf. of the Chareh of tlio 
Kepolchro oocnpics tho whcrfe north- 
em side of the eonii, at the end 
of the 8. transrpt It is a pointed 
Romanosquo cfimpoBiUcin, dfirk; lieavy, 
fuid yet pietitresniK^ Tlio l<iwer stonr 
has a wide tkmblo doorway with 
detached shafts supporting richW- 
senlptoied architrovcs, representiug in 
bold relief our Lonl's triumphant cntiy 
into Jerusalem : over these rise carved 
and deeply moulded ^^hes. The 
western section alone is now open, the 
other having been apparently walled 
up ever since the time of the crusades. 
In the upper story are two rich oorre- 
ponding windows slightly pointed. 
The striuff-oouises are oold and finely 
sculptured. On the 1., projecting finom 
the facade, stands the remnant of the 
inussive campanile — onoo a noble tower 
(if 5 stories, but now cut down to 3. 
llio lower story is the Chapel of St 
John; the 2nd has on each of its 3 
sides a larpo pointed window; and 
tho 3rd, which risns Iimvily above the 
roof of the ch., is omnmentcd on each 
faro with jiliiiii pointoil windows. Ilio 
4th and iiUi were Htill standing in 
l(i78, when thoy wore skeichotl by 
liO Dnni. On the rt. of tlic fn9ado is 
a lanull projecting porch of Uio Mime 
agi.\ with an omanirntcd window and 
littln cnpohi. hi (ho bnsoiuoiit is 
n cha|icl dodicatttl to St Bfaiy of 
Kgypt. Under the cfiniioo above this 
diapel may bo soon some sculptures of 
tlie age of tho Crusades. One repre- 
sents two lion& 

The Inierior.^On entering the ch. 
tho first thing that attmct» attention 
is a bench on the 1., on which squat 
tho Turkish guards stationed here to 
preserve peace among the rival sects 
that crowd tlie sacred building. This, 
as has been stated, is the S. transept ; 
but from the ])eculiar arrangement of 
the chapels of Golgotha on the rt, and 



the fininff iqi of the great avch 
tfaig to the nave in lrQDt» it haa now 
the appeaianoe of a vestUmle. Di- 
rectly in front of the door is a marblo 
slab in the pavement, snnounded by a 
low nuling, with several lamps sns- 
nendod over it This is tho Stone of 
Unction (1 on ttie plan! upon whidi 



tlie Lonl's body was kid for anointiiig 
when taken from the cross, ^le fsol 
stone lies below the marble, whidi has 
only been plaeod hero to proteet tho 
n>Uc frnm tJio hands of eagur pilgrims. 
Tlio tradition is first mentioned by 
Hoewulf in the 12th ccnty., and there 
stood over the spot then a Chanel of 
the Virgin. This part of the building 
is common to all sects. Turning to 
the L and advancing a few paces, wo 
observe in tho paange a circular stone 
with a railing over it (2); it marks 
the spot on which the Virgin Itary 
stood when tho body of Jesus was 
anointed. This section belongs to the 
Armenians, and the stairs on the L 
load up to their quarters. 

We now enter tho Uotmdat 67 ft 
in diameter, cndreled by 18 massive 
piers, supporting a clerestory irferoo 
wiUi windows and snrmomitcct by a 
dome having an ofiening at tlio top, 
like Uh) Pantlicon. A vaulted alslo 
runs round tlio western half of tho 
Rotunda; it was formerly ofioti, ami 
had tlirro small upmsB on tho N., W., 
and K llio a]Mfii still remain, but tlio 
aisle is divided into 7 conipartmonts, 
and portioneil out among tho various 
Hochi. Over it aro two rangos of gal- 
leries. 

In the very centre of the Ilotunda 
stands the Holy SEruLciiRB, covered 
by a building 26 ft long by 18 brood, 
pentagonal at the W. end. It is 
cased in yellow and white stone, or- 
namented with dendur semi-eolumns 
and pilasters, and surmounted by a 
dome somewhat resembling a orowu. 
It is a tasteless, meaningTeas fobric; 
reminding one of a large cage. The 
entrance is on the E^ where a low 
door opens from a small enclosrd 
area, in whidi natives leave their 
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stioofl, into tbo first npftrtmont (8), 
called tlio Gliapol of tho Angel, for 
licre, it is said, the anccl sat on the 
stono that had heen mflcd awiiY from 
t)io door of the sopulclirc. In tho 
middle of the floor, on a small pedestal, 
stands this stone itself, or rather a 
fragment of it, 18 in. square. Some 
aflinn, however, that tlie real stone 
vraH stoloTi by the Anneiiianfi, and is 
now in tlio chapel of tlic palaoo of 
Oaiaphas, outside tho Zion Gate. At 
tho western extremity of this gloomy 
antechamber is a low nnnow door, 
through which a strong light is shed. 
8toopmg low, we enter, and stand 
^vithin tho Sepulchre (4). It is a 
qnnilrnncular vanlt, about G ft. by 7, 
with a dome roof supported on short 
marble pillan. The sepulchral couch 
occupies the whole of the rt side as 
wo enter; it is raised 2 ft. above the 
iloor, and is covered with a dab of 
white marble, cracked through the 
centre, and much worn at tho edge by 
Uie lipe of pilgrims. The slab now 
tMjrvcs ns an altar, and is garnished 
with a profusion of ornaments and 
pictures, and a bas-relief of tlio Resur- 
rection. Over it 43 lamps of gold and 
silver bum continually, shedding a 
brilliant light; whOe fragrant per- 
fiunes and sweet inoense fil the air. 
Hero I have often lingered — solem- 
nized, almost awe-stri&en — ^looking 
at pilgrim after pilgrim, in endless 
BuocGssion, crawling in on bended 
knees, pressing li]iB and forehead and 
diccks to tho cold marble, bathing it 
with tears, and sobbing witil the heart 
seemed breaking — then dragging him- 
Hiflf away, still in tlio attitude of devo- 
tion, luitil tho thresliold is again 
eriMBMMl. Tho viudt is said to bo 
hewn in tho rock ; but not a vestige 
of rnck is now scon ; tho floor, tomb, 
walls — all are marble; while the 
upper part is so blackened by the 
mnoko of lamps and incense that it is 
impossible to see what it is composed 
of. Tho rock ma^ be tiuaro; but if 



** Oh I If the Udm now vara free to twtaw 
O'er tike dark entrance of thai rock-bewn oA\, 
S:qr. eboold ire mlsB tlw coM-encraeled ihriB^ 
Or taoenn ftuM' lnlnskMli« apeU ? * 



The BUunda and Ui AdjmntU.^ 
Leaving this shrine and innuiig west- 
ward, we observe behind the semdchro, 
clinging to its wall, the numble 
oratory of the poor friendless Oopts 
(5). Proceeding to the western side 
of the Botunda, we enter a little 
gloomy chapel of the Syrians in the 
aisle, and ei tending into a semidfcalar 
apse, from tho B. side of which a low 
door opens into a small rock-hewn 
grotto. Getting candles from an 
attendant, wo enter, and observe on 
tho opposite side two loculi, some- 
thing uke those in the Tombs of the 
Judges, but much smaller and ruder. 
In Uie floor are two other grave-like 
pits, about 8 ft. long. These— some 
say those in the floor, others those in 
the wall — are the tombs of Joseph of 
Arlmathea and Nicodemus. Oonsi- 
derable importance has of late been 
attadied to Ihem, as tending to prove 
that there loere ancient tomes at this 
place, and that therefore it must have 
boon without the city. Now, granting 
that these tombs are ancient, and that 
there may have been another near 
them, this does not advance the argu- 
ment in favour of tho Holy Sepulchre 
in the least ; for we know from Scri])- 
ture that it was no uncommon thing 
for men to have their tombs within 
the walls of cities, and even in their 
own houses. And besides, we have 
no clue to the date of these excava- 
tions — tliey may be of any age, from 
Melchizcdek to king Baldwin. 

Iletuming to the Rotunda and cross- 
ing to its northern side, wo observe a 
paasa^ leading thronch a section of 
the aisle to the northem a|)8e, and 
thmngh this to a oourtynni, in whidi 
is a larco subterranean cistern callol 
the Wcff of Helena (7). Tho baptistery 
of the old oh. was just oatsido the apse ; 
on its site are some offices and ^art- 
ments for servants. 

Betomini^asain to the Botonda, and 
turning aharpfy round a pier to the L, 
we enter the Frank seotioii of tho 
building. There is here an open space 
fiuming a vestibule to the onapel be- 
yond. In advancing we pass flrst a 
round maiUe stone fit into the pavo- 
mmt (8), where CSuiflt appeared to 
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Mary Magdalene in the likeness of a 
gardener. A few feet farther, another 
Btone, like a star, HhowH the Buot where 
Mary stood (9). On the northern side 
of the vestibule we ascend a few steps, 
and enter 

27t6 Cltapd of die Aj^rttionj so 
called because here, tradition affirms, 
our Lord u))pcurcd to Mary his mother 
after the Itesurrection. This chapel 
is first mentioned by Sacwulf in 1102, 
and must haTO been erected in the 

})reccdin^ centy., probably to give a 
(ical habitation to the newly invented 
Biies. Vabri says it stands on the sito 
of a hotise in which the Virgin took 
refuge after tlie Crucifixion. It has 
lioeu in possession of tlio Franciscans 
since 1257, but tliey were not fully 
established in their title to it until 
Itobcrt king of Sicily obtained per- 
mission of the Mohammedan authori- 
ties iu 1342. The clia]iel is quud- 
rangular, 28 ft. by 21, with a deep re- 
cess at the K end containing the high 
tdtar. Near the centre of the floor 
the sjiot is shown whore our Lord ap- 
l)eared to His mother after the resur- 
rection (10); and between this and 
tlie altar is a marble slab marking the 
place where the crosses were laid 
after their discovery by Helena, and 
where the true cross was identified by 
a miracle (11). On the S. side of the 
altar is a niche, now covered over (12), 
containing a fragment of a porpnyry 
column, called the column of the 
Flagellation, being a piece of that to 
which the Saviour was bound when 
scourged by order of Pilato. Tiie story 
is told that the original column on 
Zion having been broken by the Mus- 
lems, the pieces were collected iu 1550, 
and distributed among the Gutliolic 
sovereigns of Europe, one fragment 
Ijeiug preserved and placed in a niclio 
where it now stands. This is perlia|)s 
the reason why tlie niche is so caro- 
fuUv covered up. A round hole is left 
iu the covering, through which a long 
stick is thrust by the pilgrim till it 
touches the column, and then drawn 
out and kissed. In another covered 
niche, on the northern side of the 
altar, was onoe preserved a still more 
Bociod relic^a piece of the true cross, 



discovered by a certain father Boni- 
facius, while the sepulchre was under- 
going repair, in the 16th centy. But 
it was stolen long ago by the Arine^ 
nians — so at least the Latins affirm. 

In this little chapel is still per-' 
formed the interesting ceremony of 
investing such as ore deemed wortliy 
with the order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. Although this no longer confers 
the same high social distinction it once 
did, yet its associations are among 
the most lofty and heroic of any order 
in Christendom. It is required that 
the aspinint be of the Catliolio faith 
and of noble birth ; thoun;h the latter 
rule is sometimes relaxed, or at least 
a strict inquiry is not always insti- 
tuted into iamily records. ^ Kneeling 
before the superior of the Latm con- 
vent," says Bartlett, *' he answers the 
various questions projNiseil, joins iu 
tlie pniyer of (^ouseciii.tioii, and is girt 
with the sword and spurs of tlio 
heroic Godfrey ; that trencliant blade 
wielded by the Christian hero in many 
a well-fought field, and with which he 
is said to have cloven to the middle ti 
Saracen of gigantic stature — relics that 
cannot be handled even now without 
some glow of feeling." 

Beturuing to the vestibule, we enter 
a long corridor on the 1. running enst- 
ward, parallel to the aisle of the Greek 
ch. It is of an earlier date than the 
latter, and may have formed part of a 
cloister surrounding an open court be- 
fore the ch. was built. At the eastern 
end, two steps down, is a low dai'k 
chamber, 10 ft. by 17, partly hewn in 
tlie ixjck. The vaulted roof rests on 
rude piers, tmd at the E. end is an 
altar with a dim lamp. This is styled 
by a tradition as old as the 12th centy. 
the ** prison of our Lord " (13), where 
He was confined previous to his cruci- 
fixion. It looks like an old reservoir. 
On the rt. side of the door witliout is 
an altar, beneath which is a stone with 
two holes in it (14), dignified by the 
title of the " Bonds of Christ" 

The Greek C'Awrc/*. '— Ci*06sing tho 
nortliem aisle from tho jpriaan, we enter 
the Greek ch. by a side door. It is 
the nave of the great building ; but is 
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now divided from the aiflles by high 
wooden partitions, caryed and gilt, to 
save the ortliodox from all contact with 
heretics and schiRrantics. This nave 
is curiously arrnngod. On the W. it 
opens by a pointed nrch, now filled 
up with a modern screen, into the 
Rotunda, and directly facing the on- 
tmiico to tho Iloly 8(;pulchro. Within 
this arch is tlie central lantern, sap- 
Iiorted by 4 massive piers about 40 ft 
nfNirt, and 52 higli to tlie spring of tho 
arches. At tho eastern end the nave 
terminates, Ixjhiud a richly-gilt screen, 
in a semicircle of piers, outside which 
the aisle runs uninterrupted. The 
whole lonii^h of tho nave is 98 fL and 
the breadth 40. 'Hie stylo of arohitcc- 
tiuro was originally Romanesque, cor- 
responding to the southern fa^ido; but 
having been much injured by the great 
iire in 1808, it was reconstructed more 
iu accordance with Greek taste. The 
arches and piers of the lantern still 
preserve their former character, and 
will be regarded with interest as memo- 
rials of the crusades. To miderstand 
the singular form and arrangements of 
this chn it must be remembered that 
when built by the crusaders it was in- 
Unided for a choir only, and adapted to 
the Latin service. A convent of Au- 
giistinian canons was then placed in 
jNMsession of tlie whole ; but when tho 
crusaders were expelled by Salndin, 
the Greeks got possession and have 
cvrr since rettiincd it. Accordingly 
it in now fitted in their manner with a 
huge wwNleii screen cutting off the 
semicircular apse and half the pres- 
bytery. Tho nigh altar (15) stands 
in tliu cc^ntro of the npso with the 
IHitrian^h's throne (l(i)lN)liind it. Tito 
choml scats still remain on each side, 
l)ctwwn the niasHive piers. KcHide 
the 8.K pier of the lantern is placed 
the Beat of the jiatriarch of Jerusalem 
(17) ; and at the op)KiHiU>. one are 
chairs for such of the otlier [latrinrchs 
t\3A may be present (18). Beneath the 
centro of the lantern is a circle of 
marble pavement, on which stands a 
short marble column (19), said by a 
tradition as old as the 8th oenty. to 
mark the centre of (he earth. Since 
then it hns attuiuetl to even higher 



fwminal rank, for townlf aasurei us 
that ** our Loid HimMlf tignififld with 
His own hand that this spot if tho 
middle of the world, aooordtng to tho 
words of tho Psalmist, ' For God is my 
king of old, making salvation in tho 
mi£t of the earth.' '^(I)->Bohn'8 Ear^ 
Traxd», p. 88. 

The AitU encircles tho ch., oom- 
mnnicating on oaoh side with tho 
tnuisepts and 'Rotunda, and foimfaig 
tho usual procession-path of Roman- 
esque buildups ; it now affords a free 
passage for rival sects to tho various 
stations, chapels, and altars. 

Retumhig to Uiis aisle by tlio door 
opposite the prison, we resume our 
walk eastward. We soon come to a 
littlo apse on the left (20), with an 
altar in it dedicated to 8t Longinus 
the centurion, who, according to the 

anirious Ghiepel of Nieodeinus, pierced 
10 side of our Saviour. In this place, 
it is said, was once preserved the 
tide which Pikte aJOaxed to the cross. 
It has been removed to Rome, where 
it may be seen in the ch. of SamUa 
Croce in C^eruaalemme. A few paces 
furtlier, at tlie extreme E. end of 
the building, is another apse ohapcl 
(21), called the " Ghaiiel of the Division 
of tlie Vestments; being built, ac- 
cording to tradition, over tho spot 
where the soldiers divided among them 
tho minient of Christ. A few fectsoutli- 
ward is a door loading to tho 

Citapel of Jldeita. — Entering the 
narrow door, we descend a flight of 
29 steps, partly hewn in tho lock, 
and enter what is in tho present day 
the most striking and pioturenque 
buihling cnnneet4!frwith tho Ohurchof 
the Sepulchre. It is 16 ft. below tho 
level of the Rotunda, and measures 51 
ft. by 43, IxiUig divided hito nave and 
aisles by two columns on each side, 
supporting a groined roof. In the 
centro of the roof is a cupola, having a 
low tambour pierced by four windows, 
the only lights of the chapel. The 
architecturo is massive, rude, and crypt- 
like; the eolmnns aro dwarf, with 
huge capitals of early Byzantine cha- 
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racter: the pavement is broken and 
ragged, and Uio whole place damp 
and gloomy, 1x3iug Imilt on tlie site 
of an old cwtern. The arrangeiuonta 
are thoHo of a Greek church. At the 
uostorn end of llio nortlioru umIo ih 
au apne witli an uliar (23), dedicated 
to Bt DimoB, the VeniUitU Thief. At 
the end of the nave in another altar 
(24), dedicated to Ht. Uclena, and on 
Oh d. Hide, in a break of the wall, 
standi^ a patriarchal chair of marble 
(25), said to be that in which Helena 
tffit while superintending the search for 
the true cross in tlie vault below. 
Near tlie eastern end of the S. aisle is 
a staircase hewn in tlie rock, leading 
down by 12 steps to 

TJte Ghapd of tite Invention of the 
Cro88, — ^This is an irrogularly-sliaped 
vault about 20 ft. across, wholly exca- 
vated in the rock. Here were dug up, 
as tradition affirms, the three crosses, 
the crown of thorns, the nails, the in- 
scription, &c, under the inspection of 
Helena. 

In a recess on the S. side (28) an 
altar and crucifix now stand on the spot 
where the True Orow lay, as it is 
affinned, dishonoured and unknown for 
three centuries. This rude cha|K)l is 
one of special sanctity in the estima- 
tion ef monks and pilgrims. The vault 
was evidently an old cistern ; pcrliaps 
connected witli tlie great cistern of 
Helena (described above, § 47) wluch 
adjoins it on the N. The Chai)el of 
the Iwoemiion of the Crow belongs to 
the Latins, and that of Helena to the 
Armenians; but the several sects are 
permitted to visit them in turn. They 
ooth lie under the Abyssinian convent, 
in the centre of whose court may be 
seen the cupola of the Chapel of He- 
lena. 

Cktgoiha and its Chapda. — Ascend- 
ing again to the ^;reat aisle, we have 
on our left, immediately on leaving the 
staircase, a small apse-chapel (29), 
called the Chanel of the Mocking. Here 
iMneath tlie altar is a fragment of a 
ofiliintii of gray luarblu, on whi<'h the 
Jews iiuide our Saviour sit " while they 



crowned him with thorns, smote Him 
on the face after blindfolding Him, and 
said to Hun in barbarous derision, 
* Prophesy who it is tliat smote thee.' " 
SsBWulf is tlie first who mentions this 
tradition. 

Advancing up the aisle to the pltice 
where it jouis the S. trai inept, we ob- 
serve on the left a lliglit of 18 shifts 
(30) leading up to the Cluipel of (hi- 
goUia. Golgotha is a Hebrew woi-d 
signifying "a skull;" and it was 
at a pluMoe called by this name the 
Saviour was crucified. The Latin 
svnonyme is Calvariat from whence is 
the English "Galvary." It is never 
called a mount or hill in Scripture. 
Thera was a singular tradition, as 
early as the time of Origen, tliat the 
body of Adam wos buried in Gol- 
gotha ; but there is no evidence that 
the Golgotlia referred to by Origen 
was the rock now included under uiat 
name within the Church of tlie Se- 
pulchi-e. The author of the * Jeru- 
salem Itinerary ' is tlie first who men- 
tions the latter Golgotha ; calling it a 
**■ little hill," moiUi<ndu8. Cyril, who 
was elected bishop of Jerusalem in a.d. 
351, frequentlv speaks of it as enclobed 
within a building. The chanels of 
Golgotlia stand on a rock elevated 
iabout 15 ft. above the floor of the aisle, 
and as they liave cliambers under tlieni 
they are shown on a separate plan. 

Ascending the steps above lucu- 
tioned, we enter a low vaulted chamber 
with a marble floor : this is the Chapel 
of tite ElevaUon of tJte Croat, and dq- 
longs to the Greeks. At the eastern 
end is a platform 10 ft. by 6, raised 
about 18 m. above the floor; in its 
centre stands the altar, and under it a 
hole m the marble slab communicating 
with a similar one in the natural rock 
below. Here we are told the Saviour's 
cross was fixed (31). Near it on the 
rt. is another opening in the marble to 
lay bare the rent in the rock occasioned 
by the earthquake which occurred at 
the time of the Crucifixion. The holes 
for the crotMcs of the tw(» thieve ts tire 
shown on tlie rt. mid left. Adjuin- 
hig this cha]>el on the S. is tlic lAitin 
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CVtopel ofiHie Crucifixion, to oiUod bo- 
causo it Btands on tho wpoi where 
Olirtst was nailed to the oron. This 
HOf^ms mihcr a clumsy teuUtion. The 
Ijntin Cbapol is in fact an upper oham- 
In^r, not stnndinf;^ on tlio rock at all, 
but upon a crypt, now used as a vostiy, 
and in no way venerated I Quarosmius 
Hiiggosts a solution of tins anomaly. 
The ground beneath the chapel was re- 
moved by Helena and conveyed to 
Ilome, so that the chapel still ocoapies 
the true ponticn in tpaoe where the 
event it commemorates oocnrred I In 
the 8. wall is a barred window, looking 
into a small exterior chapel (formerly 
the pordi) dedicated to Notre Dame dee 
Douteun; and marking the place, in 
space of course, where the Virgin Mary 
stood during the crucifixion. In peep- 
ing through the window into this gay 
little chapel,' we observe some fine 
marble slmfts on eadi side, forming 
part of tlie old, deeply-recessed Gothic 
floor. 

4 

At the W. end of tho liatin chapel 
a flight of stnirs leads down to the 
tmns(}pt, tonninatine jnsi within tlio 
great door. Descending by tliese, and 
turning to tho rt., we enter Uie Chapd 
of yfrlam— a low,' crypt-like, gloomy 
cliombcr, lying under the western 
end of the Gliapcl of the Elevation of 
tlic Cross. At the farther end, to- 
wards the E., is an apse, or niche, 
hewn in the rock. On passing the 
door we have on our left Uie spot 
where once stood the tomb of the chi- 
valrous Godfrey, the first Latin Idng 
of Jerusalem. It was (alas I it i$ not 
now) a roof-flliaped monument of fine 
porphyry, with vertical gable-ends and 
ornamental edges— supported on four 
dwarf twisted columns, resting on a 
plinth of marble. On the sloping sur- 
face was the following inscription: — 

Illcjaoetlnclyttw 
Dnx OodelHdus de Ballon _ 
Qnl totam tstam Terram 
AcqulslWt Oaltnl Chrliiilanot 
Cc|ju8 Atilnut regnet com CSitMo. Amen. 

The tomb of Baldwin, his brother and 
successor on the throne, stood oppo- 
site on tho rt. Imnd of the door. IJoth 



wore dofaood bar tbo Ohflrifiiiiaiig in 
1244 ; and soDsoqnently by tho Ik- 
nattcal Greeks, becanso thov eom- 
memoratod Ladn princes. Wnon tlio 
church was roe^red in 1810 they woro 
wholly destroyed. These eiiet are in a 
vestibule— passing which we are shown 
tlio TonA of MdOhuedek I Advandng 
to the apse in the far end, wo win boo 
through a little grating, by the ligjit of 
a elimmering lamp, the rent in the 
ro(& made by the earthquake at the 
Omoiflxion. 



§ 51^ Thb Holt IhsjL 

A descrippon of the Church of the 
Sepulchre could hardly be considered 
complete without some account of the 
scenes enacted at the time of the 
mirade {imposture f) of the Holy Fue. 
On the Ea|tor-eve of eadi rotaming 
year it is Affirmed tliat a miracnlous 
iiame desoqnds from heaven into the 
Holy Sepulphre, kindling all tho lamps 
and candles there, as it did of yore 
Elijah's sa^riflco on Carmel. Tho Greek 
patriarch or his representative alone 
enters thojlomb at tlio prescribed time ; 
and the fire soon appearing is given out 
to the ex^tant and excited multitude 
through 1^ hole in the northern wall. 
The oricifi of this extraordinary soene 
is invmved in mystery. Ensebius 
tells a singular legend of the transnb- 
stantiation of water into dl for the 
use of t^e lamps on Easter Eve in 
Jerusalem; but in the 9th oenty. it 
began to. be believed that an an^l 
came -tfid lighted the lamps which 
hung ovjer the sepulchre." It is sin- 
gulis, too, and worthy of notiosb that 
at a fei| of tho Muslem sainta^ tombs 
a supom^tunl fire is said to blaze on 
every Friday, superseding all necessity 
for lamqi. 

" Originally all the churches partook 
in the oercmony of tho Holy Fire^ but 
one by one they have fallen away. Tho 
Roman •Catholics, after their expulsion 
from the eh. by the Greeki denonneed , 
it as ah imposture, and liavo never^ 
sinoc rcptmod it. Next th6 ArmoninnR' 
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deserted, or only >vith great reluctance 
aoquieaccd in, what tlicy too regarded 
nu a &aiid. And lastly, unless tl&ey are 
ppreatly misrepresented, thecnliehtened 
members of the Greek Okuroh itself, 
would gladly discontinue the ceremony, 
could uey venture on such a shock as 
this step would give to tlie devotion and 
faith of the thousands who 3early come 
from far and near, over land and sea, 
for tliis sole object." 

The imposture of tlio H»ly Fire is 
unquestionably one of the most de- 
>^nuling rites ixurformed iii^tliin the 
walls of Jcrusulcui. It is noX too much 
to say that it brings disgraee on the 
Gliristian name. It makes our boasted 
Ohristian enlightenment a imbject of 
scorn and contempt to both Jews and 
Mohammedans. Its eifccts upon those 
who sanction or take part ki it aro 
most molanciioly. It makes tlicir 
clergy, high and low, deliUirato im- 
postors ; it rouses the worst passions of 
the poor ignorant pilgrims whoassemble 
hero from the ends of the caiih : and 
it tends more tluin aught else to con- 
vert the pure, spiritual, elevating faith 
of the Lord Jesus into a system of 
fraud and degrading superstition. 

The fostering of fanaticism, super- 
stition, and imposture is not the only 
evil result of the Holy Fire. Scarcely 
afyeor passes in which some accident 
does not occur at the exhibition — an 
unfortunate woman is crushed to death, 
or an old man is trampled over by the 
crowd ; or oftener still one or two are 
stabbed in the quarrels of rival sects. 
In the year 1834 a fearful tragedv 
occurred, a detailed account of which 
is given in Gurzon's McfoasterieB of tJie 
LevanL His description of his own 
escape and the conclusion of the hor- 
rid scene is interesting : — 

** The suards outside, frightened at 
tlio rush uom within, thought tliat the 
diristians wislicd to attack thcni, and 
Um) confusion soon grew into a battle. 
TI)o soldiers with their Imyoncts killed 
numbers of fidnting wretches, and the 
walls were spattered with blood and 
brains of men who had been felled, 
like oxen, with tlie but-ends of the 
tnldiers' muskets. Every one struggled 
to defend himself, and in the mOIce all 



who fell were immediately trampled to 
death by tlie rest. So dcspcmto and 
savage did the fight become, that even 
the panic-struck and frightened pil- 
grims appeared at last to have been 
more intent upon the destruction of each 
other than desirous to save themselves. 

'*For my part, as soon as I had 
perceived the danger I had cried out 
to my companions to turn back, which 
they had done; but I myself .was 
carried on by the press till I came netvr 
the door where all were fighting for 
their lives. Here, seeing cei-tain de- 
struction before me, I mode every 
endeavour to get back. An officer of 
the Pasha's, equally alarmed with 
myself, was also trying to return ; he 
caught hold of my cloak, and pulled 
me down on the body of an old man 
who was breathing out his last sigh. 
As the officer was pressing mo to the 
ground, we wrestled together among 
the dying and the dead with the 
energy of despair. I struggled with 
this man till I pulled him down, and 
happily got again upon my legs— 
(I afterwards found that ho never rose 
again) — and scrambling over a pile of 
corpses, I made my way back into the 
body of the eh. . . . The dead wero 
lying in heaps, even upon the Stone of 
Unction ; and I saw full 400 wretched 
people, dead and living, heaped pro- 
miscuously one upon anotlier, in somo 
places above 5 ft. high." 

Surely it is high time for enlightened 
Russia to step in, and put an end, by 
the high hand of her authority, to this 
most disgraceAil and degrading impos- 
ture. 



§ 52. The Hospital of St. John. 

On the opposite side of the narrow 
street that runs eastward past the 
Gliurch of tlie Sopulehre, and ulxmt 
iiO yds. Ixiyond the court of the latter, 
stands a pictuit)sque Gothic gateway. 
It is somewhat remarkable in the 
style of its architecture, for, while 
the external facade has a pointed 
arch, that of the deeply-recessed gate 
itself is round. The upper part was 
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nnoo filled in with hisiorioal and em- 
blematical scnipimes : some of Uiom 
still remain; and amons them we 
notice the Lamb, the emblem of tlie 
noble order of St John of Jemaalem, 
nf whose palace thin was the entrance. 
The figures roand the arch appear, so 
for as they can now be made out, 
to have rrproseiited tlio signs of the 
Zo<linn. In the centre are tlio Sun 
and 'Moon ; and round the brwdcr por- 
tions of the nanii^ of ttio months can 
still bo made out Passing through 
the gateway and yard, we reach a 
shiircase leading up to a little court 
surrounded by a cloister. On the S. 
side are three larco rooms, one of them 
apparently the shell of a chi^l. On 
the opposite side within the cloisters 
are one or two Gothic windows, with 
their stone mullions and tracery. Of 
the great church nothing but the 
apse remains, standing near the foot 
of the stairs. The rest of the palace 
and the spacious hospital once filled 
that green field which now spreads 
rrmnd to the W. and N., and is called 
Muristan. In this field may be ob- 
Ncrvcd some ruins, whidi some supposed 
to be the remains of *the Second WaU 
of Joeephus; but the researches of 
Capt. Wilson and othen have shoMm 
that they are not of so early a date, 
and that they have nothing of the 
character of mural masonry. 

In the 11th ceiity. the merchants 
of Anudfij an obscure town on the 
coast of Italy, near Naples, purcliased 
permission of the Muslem lords of Syria 
to establish near the Holy Sepulchre 
a place of refuge for pilgrims Yisitinc 
Jerusalem. Two hospitals wore founded 
— one for females, dedicated to Blary 
Blagdalene; the other for males, de- 
dicated to St. John, the almsgiving 
patriarch of Alexandria. These two 
formed the cradle of the oelebroted order 
of St. John of Jerusalem. Godfrey, 
after the conquest of Jerusalem, was 
entertained by Gerard, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Amalfi, who had devoted 
hunself and IiIh property to the service 
of poor pileriius. The devotion of 
this man mduccd many of the young 
nobles wlio Hurroidided the king to 
enrol themselves nmong the lioKpi- 



taUem. Godfrey and his sacoeaBors 
on the throne . endowed them with 
ample poescsno^ both in Fftkitnio 
and Europe. Tbe order was gradually 
established, and at last, owing to 
tbe persuasion ,of their ohief, adopted 
a religions protfession, taking vows of 
poverty, chsikHy, and obedience ; ami 
assumed a re|;nlar habit consisting of 
a black robo with a white cross on the 
left breast The pope approved of 
tlio new order, cxempteid them fktmi the 
myment of ^thes, and declared them 
mdependeut. so fiir as their mntoal 
organisation'! was eonoemed, of all 
ecclesiasticnL'and civil power. Their 
woUth and pfluence increased so ra- 

Eidly that they were soon able to found 
oepitals k^ most of the maritime 
cities of Biirope, where pilgrims were 
entertained and forwaiued on their 
journey. Hhien the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem began to feel the ]>ressuro 
of a host of infidel foes, the Knights of 
St John resblved again to assumo their 
arms. Tliel body, therefore, changed 
its oonstitation, and was divided into 
three classdb : tiie first, of noble birtli, 
were destined to military service; 
the second Vere priests and almoners ; 
the third 'vrere servants. As their 
number increased, they were farther 
divided in^ seven languages, mundy, 
Ptovenee, Auvoigne, Fmnoe, Italy, 
Aragon, Germany, and England. The 
government was an oligarchy of whidi 
the Grand Master was ohiefl For a 
time the lives of the Knights of 
St J(^n were as spotless as their 
shields; hhi piety and humility soon 
gave way to tno diarms of wealtli and 
power. Tfieir valoiur, however, never 
suiTerod an eclipse — they were found 
in the van. of every battle, and the 
rear of every retreat. When the Frank 
kingdom was annihUated, and Acre 
fell (a.dl 12^1), these warrior knights 
fought to iyh last ; and when the city 
was in fladies a sliattered remnant, 
covered with wounds, retired on board 
a vessel ancf sailed for Oyprus. They 
Hnlwcquentlj^ CHtablished themselvoB at 
Bhodes, auff erected those massivB for- 
tifications, still viewed by all Europeans 
with so much admiration. . Th^ the 
traveller wlio comes to this land by 
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way of Stamboul or Siwnia may still 
fnio ti noblo old Htroot lined witli tho 
palaces, aiid docoratcd titli tlio armo- 
rial bearings of the kiights; and a 
few years ago there stocl at the head 
of it an old church dodi^ted to their 
patron saint, its floor imvd with many 
an inscribed stone beariignames im- 
mortaliased in history — new, alas 1 it is 
a blackened hctip of iiilis. Driven 
from BhodoB by tho oierwhclming 
forces of Turkey, the kn^hts settled 
at Malta; and wliat Enrlijihmau is 
not familiar with tho caliednd, the 
))alaoes, and the fortiftcatiois they theie 
foandod ? To him who h« read the 
stirring history of the Bnights of 
Kt John, tho crumbling ruin opposite 
tho Church of the Sepulchio will not 
lio tlio least interesting nmong the 
monuments of Jerusalem. 

We loam from Stowulf and others 
that tliis site was once occupied by a 
noble group of buildings, as iidoed the 
/umains still tcHtify. Two churches 
are spoken of: one dedicated to tho 
Virgin Mary, called de Latham l)ooaiise 
tlie services wcit3 in that toi^pio ; tliis 
is doubtless tlio clain^h whoiu ajiso is 
still standing. Tlie other vas dedi- 
cated to Mary Magdalene, (ailed also 
8t. Marv the Less. It was aituchod to 
a Benedictine nunnery, and stood on 
the opposite side of Palmer-street, near 
the Convent of the Copts. There is 
considerable confiision in tie account 
given by both ancient an! modem 
writers of tliese two churches and their 
convents. 6ome say they were both 
dedicated to the Virgin, but both Wil- 
liam of Tyre and Jacob do Vitiy 
mention distinctly a convent or nun- 
nery of St Mary MagdalcDo, which 
I believe is the same called by others 
St Mary tlie Ijess. (See Getta Dei 
per Fraueos, pp. 934, 1082). 

Tlie Hospital of St John extended 
sotttliward and westward over the green 
fldd Muristan; beneath which are 
arched vaults and passoges still re- 
maining. On a portion ef the site 
opposite the court of the Church of tlie 
Bepulchro is the small Greek Convent 
of Gelhsomano. Bosido it stands a 
toll minaret connected witli which 
is an interesting tale of Muslem mag- 



nanimity — nil the more rcniaikablo 
because of its miity. As tho btory 
explains tho somowliut anomaloiis 
position of tho minaixit, tho traveller 
will prolxvbly wish to hear it. When 
Jerusalem capitulated to tho Musloms 
under Omar, one of the terms wns, 
tliat the Christians should retain their 
churches. After tho khalif entered 
the city it so happened that ho was 
conversing with tlio Fatiiarch in tlio 
Church of the Sepulchre when tho 
stated hour of prayer came. Omar 
asked to be shown a place where ho 
might perform his devotions. He was 
told to pray in the Church, but lie 
refused, and selected a spot at some 
little distance from it. He afterwards 
told the astonished prelate \m reasons 
for this strange act. ** If I had prayed 
in any of theso churches," he said, 
** theMuslcms would inidoubtedly luivo 
seized u}K)n it tho moment I left your 
city on my way homeward ; and not- 
withstanding all you might allege to 
tho contrary, they would say, * 'l^his 
is whore Omar ])rayed, and wo wilt 
))ray hero too ;' and thus thoy would 
iiavo tumod you out of ytair chun^h, 
contrary both to my intentions and 
your expectations. But bccauso my 
praying even hero may occasion difli- 
cultics and di&turbances, I shall do 
what I can to prevent them." So, 
calling for pen and pni)er, he wroto 
an express command that Muslemn 
should only pray on that spot one at 
a time. The present minai'et is snid 
to stand on the place where the khalif 
prayed, though it does not seem to 
have been built till about the middle 
of the 15tli centy. In 1459 it wns 
ruined by an earthquake and rebuilt 
six years afterwards. 

Mejr cd-Din informs us that Saladin 
took up his quarters in the dcscrtctl 
hospital of St John, when superintcaul- 
ing the repairs of the fortifications i(» 
resist the threatened attack of tho 
English forces under llichard Occur 
de Lion. 
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{ 53. Tm Okhaoulum . 

' Tho Oooniicnlnm hnii alrondy bcon 
rcfcnod tn in oonnociion with tho 
Tomb of Davifl (§ 48). It BtiuMb on 
Uio BonUicni brow of Zion, witiimit tlio 
walls, mid its tall miimrot is tho finit 
objort tho oyo of tho' tiATcllrr rests 
oil whru nppronchini; Jcrasalera from 
tho H. In tho f;rr>a]) of buiklin^s 
over the vault said to contain the 
Tomb of David is a largo upper room, 
50 ft long by 30 wide. At its E. end 
is a littlo niche in which the Chris- 
tians are permitted at stated times to 
celebrate mass; and on the ii$. is a 
larger one, serving for the Mihrdb of 
tlio Mnslems. Tho room is manifestly 
ancient, and may perhaps be the snmo 
(tho nte is nnqnestionabiy tho same), 
mentioned by Cyril Bishop of Jerasa- 
Icin, in the middle of tho 4th oenty., 
as tlio ch. in which tho AposUos wcro 
asBinublod on the day of Pontooost, 
when they mcoivod the gift of tho 
Holy Spirit (Acts ii.). Epiphanius, 
toward tho dose of the same ceoty., 
states that this building, with a few 
ritlirrH near it, eRra|NMl dostrnction 
wlirii tlio city was dcsoliitril by Titus. 
Arculf visited it about tlio year 700, 
but it hail roccivod many new honours 
during tlio interval, for his amnnucn- 
HIS infomiH us that ho (Arculf ) *' saw 
on mount Zion a squsro ch., which in- 
cludeil the site of our Lord's Supper ; 
tho placo where tlio Holy Ghost tlc- 
Rcendeil upon tho Apostles; tlie mnrblo 
column to which our Lord was bound 
wlicn he was scourged ; the spot whero 
tlio Virgin Mnry cUcd ; aiid the place 
of the Martrydom of Si Stephen" 
('Early Tmvels,* p. 5>. A pretty 
fair catalcguo of traditions to get a 
local habitation within the waUs 
of one small building. Tho tradi- 
tion of the ** Column of Scourging " 
was (dder than tho days of Arculf, for 
in the Jenualem lUnarttry it is men- 
tioned in connection wita tho houso 
of Caiaphas on Zion; and Jerome do- 
scribes it as sustaining the portico of 
a ch., nnd still stained with tho Sa- 



viour's bkxxL Aroulf is tho first, 
however, who kMsaies hen the Vir- 
gin's house, tis scene of Stephen's 
martyrdom, adl tho "upper room* 
whero tho Lad's Rnnpor was insti- 
tutod. From tho last it dorhos tlio 
namo by whch it has been known 
for many oohtmios, Coei Miei i l iiB i . Tho 
historians of tlio crusades rogardod 
this, not ns lio site of Stophon's mar- 
tyrdom, but tho place where ho was 
buried. Snvulf thus refers to other 
events whirl had also boon discovered 
in tho interval to have occurred here : 
"Here the Apostles were concealed 
with dosed doors when Jesus stood in 
the midst of them and said, ' Peace be 
unto you;' and He again appeared 
there when Thomas put his finger into 
His side* ind into the place of tho 
naOs. Thoe He supped with His di»- 
dples befoe the passion, and washed 
their feet ; and tho marble is still pre- 
served thfie on which He snnpod. 
lliero therdies of St Stephen, Nico- 
demus, Qunaliol, and Abide, wcro 
honourabV deposited by St Jolm tho 
Patriarch, after they wero found I " — 
{Early TrtrdB^ ]).43.) 

The grinp of buildings adjoining 
tho Ccenncnlum was erected as a 
convent finr tlio Frnndscans by Sancia 
qiMv^n of llnlirrt of Sicily, nnd tliiH 
onler had its chief seat hero* from 
A.n. 1313 /) IfiOl. In ir>47 Bcloii, tlin 
well-known French traveller, lodgeil 
in tho cowcnt and states tlmt tlio 
monks had in his day regained posses- 
sion of tko Coonaculum, whicn had 
been seizcil by tho Muslcms. They 
were, however, finally expelled from 
tlio locality 14 years later, under tiio 
following lemarlnblo but diaracteristio 
circumstances. A Constantinople Jew 
of wealth and influence visiteid Jeru- 
salem, and beggod |X!rmission to pray 
at tho tom^ of David. The Latins 
indignantly refused. The Jew threat- 
ened revenge, and on his return to 
Constantinonle rebuked the grand Tizir 
for his indifierDnce to the tomb of one 
of tho great Prophots of Islam, in 
pennitting it to rcmam in the hands 
of the infidel Kazarenes. His repre- 
sentations, aided by bribes, had the 
dcsirod effect; and the Franciscans 
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were driven from their convent. They 
are still permitted to visit the Ooona- 
eoliim at stated times ; and here the 
Latin monks continue to practise the 
washing of pilgrims' feet on Maundy 
Thursday, in commemoration of that 
incident in Scripture history, which 
ti^y believe to have been enacted in 
this chamber. (John xiii. 5). The 
site of tlio Virgo's residence, where 
she is said to have spent the lost years 
of her life, is now shown a littlo to the 
N. of the Ccouaculum. 



§ 54. TiiE Palacob of OAuroAs. 

Before leaving Zion wo may pay a 
passing visit to another sito around 
whidi a littio duster of traditions has 
collected. Uotwuuu tlio Owniwuluia 
and tho Zion gato is a building sur- 
rounded by a high wall, which has 
boon dignified by the title of tho 
Pidace of tho High Priest Caiaphas. 
It is first mentioned in connexion witB 
Zion by writers of tiie 4th centy. ; but 
it does not appear whether they refer 
to the house itself or its tiU. Ben- 
jamin of Tudela says that in his day 
there was no building on Zion except 
one Ghristian church, which must have 
been the GoDnaculum ; yet scarcely two 
centuries later a cliapel stood on the 
site of the present house, the erection 
of which was ascribed to Helena 1 It 
appears to have been erected by the 
Armenians, in whoso hands it has over 
since remained. Tho curious will 
hero be shown, under the altar of tho 
church, tho stono tliat onco closed our 
Lord's sepuldiro, whicli, wo linve 
already seen, tho Armenians aro ac- 
cused of liaving obtained in no very 
honest way (§ 50). Here, too, is ex- 
hibited the prison in whidi Ohrist 
was confined — there is another in the 
Cliurdi of the Sepulchre; tho spot 
where Peter stood when lie denied his 
master : and even tho stone on wliich 
tho cock was roosting wlien ho crew 1 
Tho building is now a convent, and it 
forms the cemetery of tlie Annenian 
patriorchs. 
About 100 yards E. of tho convent 



is a cave in the hill-side, where Peter 
is said to have hid himself after he 
had denied his Master. 



§ 55. The Sitb of the Mabttbdou 
AHD Chuboh of St. Stephen. 

I have already shown how somo 
early writers connected tlio tomb of 
the first martyr with tlio Ga3naculuni ; 
and how Arculf even states that hero 
was exhibited tho scene of his martyr- 
dom. This is probably oiilv a niiHtuko 
on the part of tho blBJiop. Zion, 
it appears, was only a tomjjorury 
resting-place for the hones of Steuhon, 
as they were soon conveyed to aBliriuu 
orocled over tho Bi)ot where ho was 
stoned. I shall now give tho earlier 
and tho later tnulitions alniut tho trtie 
sito of tho martyrdom, lKM*4iUMo ilio 
subject is interesting in itself, and 
afifords, besides, a good example of a 
not uncommon phenomenon in this 
land — the migration of Holy Places. 

We learn nothing from Scripture as 
to the place where Stephen was stoned 
except that it was without the city. 
(Acts vii. 58). No notice was taken, 
so far as appears from history, of tho 
spot where he fell, or of the bod^ of 
the martyr, till after the lapse oi 3.) 
centuries. Then, however, revelation 
was made in a dream to a certain 
Lucian, priest of a village called 
Caphar-Gamala,that Stephen had boon 
stoned before the north gate of Juni- 
salcm ; that liis body had been \vXt a 
day and a night ex^Kised, but neither 
beast nor bird had touched it ; that 
Clamaliel, Paul's old niuHier (Act»i v. 
84 ; xxii. 3), being at luutrt a Ghris- 
tian, caused it to bo deposited in his 
own tomb at Gaphar-Ganmla, where it 
now lay, with the iKxlies of NiccmIu- 
mus, (Gamaliel himself, an<l his son. 
This revelation was thrice repeated ; 
and the priest, being tiius couvineetl 
of its truth, conunmiiavted Uie facts to 
tho bishop of Jerusalem. Tho tomb 
was opened and tho bodies discovered. 
On exposing tho sarcophagus contain- 
ing tile relics of the martyr the earth 
qiuiked, a fragrant odour filled the 
air, and several sick persons were 
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lionlctll Tlio 1x>nr8 wcro convoyed 
l(*nip(>rnrily in Zioii ; Mm scono of tlio 
mnrtyrdom was sought and found; 
and a magnifionnt chnrch was ereotecl 
OH tbo spot whoro tho ImnoB of Ste- 
phen were Anally dojKHiited by the em- 
prom Eudocia, wifo of Theodosius Uio 
younger. The church was dedicated in 
the year a.d. 400 ; and a convent was 
HuljRequcTitly aitachc«1 te it. Such are 
the leading faeU reganling the death 
and bitfinl of Stephen as related by 
Lucian, and attested bv Angustin and 
other writers of tlio 5tn ccnty. {Aug. 
Operaj vii. App.) 

The cli. we are informetl stood on 
the N. side of tho city, at tho distance 
of a stadium (200 vds.) from the gate 
called St. Stephen s : which, wo learn 
from Arcnlf and others, occupie<l the 
site of tlie Damascus gate. And at 
the distance of about 2.50 yds. from 
this gate, on tlio 1. of tlie N. road, 
may still be seen a levelled rocky area, 
oblong in form, which probably marks 
the site of tho ch. Few people will 
think it wortli while to inquire whether 
the vision of Lucian was genuine, or 
whether Uio true site of tho martyrdom 
wns known. It is enough for us that 
tlie story was universally believed, 
and the shrine universally honoured 
by native Christians and foreign pil- 
grims for nearly 1000 jn. Rudolph 
of Suchem is the last writer who refers 
to it, A.D. 1350 ; but in his day both 
Hi. and convent were gone. Up to 
that time tho Damascus gate was 
known among all Christian writers as 
tho Uato of St. Stephen. 

It is a remarkable fact, however, 
tliat from tho middle of tho 15th 
ccnty. to the present time all writers 
and travellers apply tho name 8L 
Stejihm to tho gate on tho K. sido. of 
ilio city, and to it alone 1 During tho 
intervening centy. — tho 14th — tlie 
scene of the martyrdom hail migrated 
from tlie N. to tlio K. It is now 
pointed out on tlio rt sido of tlie pntli 
whidi winds down tho steep bank 
from St Stephen's Gate to the Bridge 
over Uie Kiditm ; where also has been 
discovered tho spot on which FmiI 
stood when guaraing the clothes of 
those who committed the crime f 



§ 66. Churches of St. Mart and 
St. Amns. 

The Church of St, Mary, one of tho 
most magnificent over erected in tlio 
city, appears to have been projeotod, 
if not actually ccmimenced, by the 
patriarch Elias, and was completed by 
the emperor Justinian in the 6th 
centv. I have already stated that it 
stooa within the Haram, and is now 
represented by the mosque el-Aksa, 
A description and history are given 
above in connexion with that mosque, 
§43. 

The Chuireh of St. Atme, the Virgfti's 
mother, stands on the slope of tlie 
hill, about 100 yds. N.W. of St Ste- 
phen's Gate. It was partly remodelled 
by the Turks, and is so far a mass 
of tasteless masonry; but there is 
enough loft of tlie old Gothic fa^le, 
and graceful lancet windows, to carry 
ns Ixick to crusading times. 8a>- 
wulf is the firnt x^ho mentions it 
(A.D. II 02). " From the temple of the 
Lord," he writes, **yoa go to tlie 
Church of St Aime, the mother of 
the blessed Mary, whero sho lived 
with her husbano, and was delivered 
of her daughter Mary." William of 
Tyre speaks of it as tho "House of 
Anna, where 3 or 4 poor women had 
consecratorl themselves to a lioly life. 
It was soon afterwards inhabited by 
an abbess and Benedictine nuns ; and 
in it Baldwin I. oomiielled his Arme- 
nian wife to take tho veil, at tho same 
time richly endowing it. New lldy 
riaeee apficar to have come to light 
within its walls, and old ones uo- 
camo moro definitely located, as ages 
rolled on: for wo learn tliat in uie 
14th centy. not only was the giotte 
shown where the Virgin was bom, but 
under the ch., in a deep vault, was tlie 
tomb of Joachim her father. Tho 
bones of St Anne had heen laid then> 
too, but tlie empress Helena removed 
them to Constantinople. 

When the cmsaders were driven out 
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of Jerusalem by tlie MuflloniB, Sala- 
din oonyerted ttie nunnery into a col- 
lege, and made his secretary and 
biographer Bohadin its first i)rincipal. 
After lying desolate and ruinous fur 
some 2 centuries, it was restored by 
the pasha in 1842 ; and it has lately 
been lianded over by the Sultan to the 
French emperor. Extensive repairs 
are being made upon it, amounting 
almotit to a rebuilding. 



§ 57. Tomb and Oiiai'el of tub 

YlUGlN. 

Every one who ixisses out of St. 
Stephen's Gate, and descends the 
steep path to the Kidron, will have 
his attention arrested, as he crosscis 
the bridge and approaches Getlise- 
mane, by the picturesque facade of a 
low building, standing on the north 
side of a sunk court in the bottom 
of tlie valley. This is the Chapel and 
traditional Tomb of the Virgin. Few 
structures iiround the Holy City can 
vie with it in its venerable aspect and 
romantic site. Grey and worn by 
time; deeply set amons^ the rocky 
rriots of Olivet ; surrounded by patri- 
archal olive-trees — it claims atten- 
tion independent of, even in spite 
of, tradition. Its liistory is com- 
paratively recent, being first men- 
tioned by Arculf in the begiiming of 
the 8tli conty. It is true John of 
Damascus, writing a few years later, 

1>rofe8ses to give an extract from a 
otter of the 5th conty. rciferriiig to it ; 
but the authenticity of the document 
is more than doubtful. Tlie early 
notioes of this tomb derive additional 
interest from the fact that they tend 
to mark the period when the mytli of 
the .*' Assumption of the Yirg^in " was 
elaborated into a positive dogma by 
the churches of the East and West. 

After crossing the bridge toward 
Olivet, we have on the 1. a sliort fliglit 
of steps, leading down into the jiavcd 
court in front of the chapel. The 
facade is now before us, consisting of 
two pointed Gothic arches, one wiUiin 

[Stfria and Falettine.'] 



the other ; the outer resting on short 
pillars and culminating at the top of 
tiie building ; the other similarly sup- 
ported, but more deeply recessed. 
Within tlie latter is a doorway with a 
square architrave, and another arch 
over it. The whole facade is thus 
strange, and vet picturesque. 

Immediately on entering the door, 
whidi is generally o\iQ\i early in the 
morning and on festivals, we dosceud 
a brood, straight staircaso of 60 steps, 
to the gloomy chapel, which seems 
to 1k) excAvat(id in the rock. On tlio 
rt. hand in descendhig ore shown tlie 
tombs of Joachim and Anna, the 
jiaronts of the Virgin. On the 1. of 
the stairs is the last rcsthig-phice of 
Joseph, the huslmnd of Mary. At 
the extremity of the grotto, on the 
eastern side, is a small dark cha{)el 
containing an altar, and the saorcrd 
tomb, now empty, where the Virgin 
was once laid. It is profusely decked 
with pictures and flowers, while from 
the vaulted roof depend numerous 
silver lam|)s and strings of ostrich 
eggs. The chaiM}l is the joint projK'rty 
of the Greeks and Armenians. 

About 100 jmccs from the chapel, 
and not fur from the garden of Geth- 
semane, is tlie spot where, it is main 
tained, the Aaaumntioti took place ; 
and at no great uistance is a rock 
bearing the mark of the girdle the 
Virgin let fall, as is afiirm^, to con- 
vince St. Thomas. 



§ 58. GETlISlirMANE. 

The greatest interest of the Kidron 
is connected with the closuig scone of 
our Saviour's life in the Garden of 
Gethseinaiie. On the night of HIh 
betrayal, after a loug conversation 
witli his followers in that "upi)er 
room " in the city where the Supper 
was instituted. He went forth witii 
them over the brook Kidron, to a 
ganlen where he ofttimcs resorted 
with His disciples (John xviii. 1). 
Just beyond the bridge which crosses 
the dry bed of the " brook " below St. 
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Rtophon's Gate, and botwoon tho paths 
that lead np tho Mount of OliTea, ia a 
little aquaro cncloenie enoompuned 
by a high white wall. This la the 
rcpntcd Gcthiicmano. Admisaion la 
Oftsily obtained from tho Latin monk 
who KPcns it. Witliin are 8 venerable 
olivoB, tlifur decayed tninks stipportod 
by BtcmcH, and their nparso branclioa 
Btill fionriahing. Ono would have 
wiHhcd that tho site hail not been 
8ol(H!tcd 80 close to tlie branching 
patlis, a place which must always 
nave been public ; and that the spot 
where our Lord prayed had been 
farther up tho valley in a more re- 
tinal situation, whero there are trees 
of at least equal antiquity. However, 
tliere can be little harm m giving full 
play » hero to tlioee feelings which 
(vothsenmno is calculated to call fortli, 
and wo may roail with now interest 
tlioso affoctmg ^lassaccs of Scripture 
giving tho detads of that womlrous 
drama ; Matt. xxvi. 80-^; Mark ziv. 
2(;-52 ; Luke xzii. 3!M)3 ; John zviu. 
1-14. 

Untortniiately tho same dopmvoil 
tasto which has so tliickly atuddnl 
Jerusalem with qucatioiiablo holy 
fJamt^ has also robbed Gethannano 
of ilM sweetest channs. Tho monk- 
cicenine, instead of leaving tho ])il- 
grini to solituilo and contemplation in 
ibo simple garden to which Jcaus was 
wont to ref irs, hurries him off to the 
rocky bank where tho apostles fell 
asleep when our Lord kfl them to 
pray, and points out the impressions 
of tlieir bodies still remaining on the 
hanl stone. Then be leads him to the 
** Grotto of tho Agony*— a cave of 
some depth, in wluai Jesus is said to 
have praynl. ** On tho very spot of 
tho Agony (says Geramb) is an altar, 
and above it a picture representing 
our Lord supported by tlie angel who 
camo to aticngtlicn him. Hero wo 
also find tlie following inserii^tion : — 
' Uio faetus est smlor ejus aicut guttn 
aangninia decurnaitia in teiraro ' " 
iPa^nwmgtlo PAriine, L pw 65). Next» 
the plaee where Jodaa betrayed his 
BMster with a kisa Is pointed oot. 

The garden beknga to the Latina ; 
and tlio Grcdsi^ enraged at tho mono- 



poly,, have aotnally got op and en- 
closed an opposition one of tfaehr own 
beside the Virgui's tomb. Tlioy do 
not often exhibit it as yet to Franks, 
boeauao, as I vras told, th^ wUi to 
wait a few years till the tnes grow. 
Ono would have imagined that tho 
very namo of Gothscmane would havo 
been sufficient to chock every thought 
of deception, and to inspire every 
man, claiming the name of ChridiaBf 
witli love to God and good will to hia 
fellows. 

§ 59. The Church of the AMcemion 
has already been referred to in con- 
nexion with tho Mount of Olives 
(§ 32). The tradition connecting this 
qK>t with Uie ascension of our Lord is 
one of the oldest Christians can boast 
of around tho Holy City, and yet it is 
opposed to Scripture, whero wo read — 
** And He led tnem out as far as to 
Bbthaiit, and He lifted up hia hands 
and blessed them. Ami it came to 
pass, while He blessed them, He was 

IMurtod from them, and carried fqi> into 
leavon" (Luko xxiv. 50, 51). Enso- 
biiis, writing 10 years or raoro befom 
Helena's visit to Jerusalem, tells us 
of tho multitodcs of Christiana wlm 
came to tlio city irom all {surta of tlio 
eartli to see tho fulfilment of pro- 
phecy in its desolations, and to iwy 
their adorationa on the summit of tho 
Mount of Olives, where Jesus, ** having 
revealed to his disciples the mysteries 
concerning the end," ascended into 
heaven. And in another place ho 
alludea to a cave attached to thia site, 
aa tho real spot where the Saviour 
initiated tho apoatka into the secret 
mysteries of their loligioii, and fironi 
which ho aarendod (Eoaeb. Yit. 
Const iiL 41. See alao DeoioDst. 
Evang. vi 18). At pfoaent there is 
no cave visiblo with& or beaide the 
site of the chordi. Stanley writes 
that *'tho cavo to whidi finsefaioB re- 
fers most afanoat ootainly boUie aamo 
aa that aingalar eataooinh^ a abcnt 
dislaiioe bdow tho third snmmit of 
Olivet, oobumbIt called the Tombs of 
the Ptapheta.*^ But thia ia inadmis- 
sible, at least if we take Eosebius ss 
our aatlwrity , vdcn no rcmovo to this 
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spot the tiaditional scene of the As- 
oension, the site of Heluna's church, 
and the very top of the mount itself 
(Euseb. ut ittjora). 

The ohurcn built by Helena has 
long since disappeared, tliough it ap- 
pears to have been standing in Maun- 
aeville's day. The present chapel is 
modern— a small octagonal structure 
vrithin a paved court, connected with 
ft mosQuo, and under the guardianship 
of a tierwish. In the chai)el is stiU 
jifhown the rock imprintott with the 
iJaviour's footstep — a simple natural 
cavity, bearing no more resemblance 
to a hmnan foot than to anything 
else. Arculf is tlie first who mentions 
this footprint; then, however, there 
were two impressions, but now there 
is only one. 

A little to the S. of this building 
was once sliowu, and possibly is still, 
the place where an angel gave the 
Virgin three days' warning before her 
death. Somewhat farther is the 
grotto of St. Pelagia, a famous cour- 
tezan of Antioch, who, being con- 
verted to Cliristianity, passed many 
of her davs hero in penance. Below 
this are the remains of an old clmpel, 
where Jesus is said to liave taught his 
disciples the Lord's Prayer ; and, de- 
scenulng still in the same direction, 
we come to a reservoir, which has been 
dignified by the name of " the place 
where tlie a]X)stlcs composed the 
Creed I " (Geramb, FiUjrimage, i. 214). 

§ 00. Via Dolorosa.— T\io narrow 
lane which zigzags through the city, 
from the governor's house to the 
Church of the Sepulchre, has, within 
the last few centuries, been called Via 
JDciorota ; and into it have been care- 
fully collected the scenes of all the 
events, historical and legendary, con- 
nected with tlie Crucifixion. One 
cannot help wondering how the good 
old monks could manifest such child- 
ish simplicity in their inventions. A 
schoolboy in England would naturally 
ask how the present lane, with its 
sharp turns and numerous windings, 
happens so exactly to correspond with 
the ancient one ; or how arches, and 
walls, and staircases, and particular 



stones, and whole houses, could remain 
intact, and be identified, after tlio 
total destruction of the city by the 
Romans, and the lapse of so many 
centuries. And vet so it is. Not a 
word is heard or the Via Dolorosa, 
and its eigU ttatioMf from monk 
or priest, traveller or pilgrim, previou.s 
to the 14th centy. Still thero U 
something touching, even impressivo, 
in this gloomy street, with its arcluid 
passages, its patches of sunsliiue and 
slia4le,and its honoured Hton(;H, unmiid 
which little groups of pilgrims arc ho 
often seen. There is something deeply 
interesting in it also to tlie artist and 
the historian; for here are the ori- 
ghials, if we may so call them, of 
some of the most celebrated works of 
European art, and here is the foun- 
tain-head of some of the most famous 
of European superstitious. 

With these remarks in mind we 
shall walk along the Via Dolorosa, 
starting from the E. It commences — 
that is, the traditional part of it — with 
the palace of Pilate, now the governor's 
house or Serai. Hero, on the 1., are 2 
old arclies in tlie wall, now built up, 
where the Scala Santas or stuircuMO 
leading to the Judgment Hull, stootl 
until removed by Constantino to tlio 
Basilica of St. John Latcran. On tlio 
opposite side of the street is the ClmrcU 
of UiB FlageUation, so called from tlio 
tradition that on its site Olirlst wuh 
scourged. Others call it the ^* Clnirch 
of the Crowning with Thorns." A frw 

Iioces westward tlie street is Hpuniu.>«l 
»y the IScoe Homo Ardi. Hero PihiUi 
is said to have brought forth our Lortl 
and presented Him to the people, say- 
ing, "Behold the Manl" We now 
descend an easy slope, having on the 
right the Austrian Hospice, and turn 
sharply to the 1. into the street coming 
from the Damascus gate—passing on 
our way tlie 8i)ot where tlie Saviour, 
fainting under the cross, leaned agttinwL 
die wall of a house and left on it tlio 
impression of His shoulder ; and then 
the spot where, meeting the Virgin, 
He said Salve Mater I In the bottom 
of the valley is pointed out the Jloutso 
of DiveSy and a stone in front of it on 
which Lazarus sat. Tuniing another 
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Bliarp romor to tho rt., and aBoending 
tho hill, wo havo on the 1. the place of 
Christ's second fall under tho cross ; 
and then the J/otM^ of 8t. Veronica, 
from which that illustrious woman 
caino forth and prcsontcd the Saviour 
with a handkcrcliicf to wipe his bloeil- 
ing brows. Tho ascent from hence to 
the Church of the Sepulchre is con- 
siderable, and tlie street has a pictur- 
esque a8i)ect. The navement is rug- 
g(*d, the walls on each side prison-like, 
pierced here and there with a low 
door and grated window ; while a suc- 
cession of archways shroud portions of 
it in gloom, even when the intervals 
are lighted up by tho bright sun of 
noonday. A more appropriate name 
could scarcely be invented, for this 
miction at Ictast, than Via Dolorosa. 
Here, too, are other BUUions^ including 
the spot, marked by tho fragment of a 
column, where the soldiers compelled 
Simon to carry the cross; and the 
place where Christ said to the women 
who followe<l Him weeping — " Daugli- 
ters of Jerusalem, weep not for me." 
Some will call these -stations absurdi- 
ties, others may give them even a 
worse name ; but such as desire to see 
the simple faith with which they are 
believwl and reverenced by Latin pil- 
grims — men of e<lucation and cidight- 
cnmtmt — ^ncod only consult the work of 
the Abb^ Geramb. 

Just at tlie western termination of 
the Via Dolorosa traiUtion places the 
Porta Judiciaria, tho site of whidi is 
supposed to be nmrked by a single 
upright shaft at tho angle of tho street 
and tho Imzar. I know not on what 
ground, historical or architectural, this 
roliunn can be conncctcil with a gate 
at all. 



§ CI. OONVKNTS. 

The names of the several convents in 
and around the city havo already been 
given in connexion with the Christian 
sects (§ 13-17) : but I shall here refer 
more minutely to a few of the principal 
ones. 

The Oretk Conveni of Cmutaniine 
■tauda on the W. Bide of the Church of 



the Sepulchre, with which an arched 
passage over Ohristian-street connects 
it. It is a large straf^gling building, 
presenting nothing of intcr«t either in 
a historical or archnoloeical point of 
view. It is the oflQcial resiaence of 
the Greek patriarch, and is inhabited 
by about 100 monks, of all grades. 
The library is unusually large and 
clean ; it contains about 2000 printed 
volumes in various languages, and 
about 500 Greek and Arabic M8S. 
on paper — all theological works. 
There are, besides, about 100 Greek 
MSS. on vellum. One of the 8 M8S. 
of tlie Gospels which the libra^ con- 
tains has tho index and tho beginning 
of each gospel written in gold letters 
on purple vellum, and has also some 
curious illuminations. There is a 
manuscript of the to/iofe Dible~a- large 
folio in excellent preservation. But 
its greatest treasure is a copjr of the 
Book of Job, in folio, written in large 
letters, surrounded with scholia in a 
smaller hand, and almost every pago 
contains one or more miniatures of 
Job and his friends : its date is about 
the 12th centy. 

Tfte Latin Content of 8t, Salvador 
stands on very high p^iind near tho 
N.W. angle of the city. It formerly 
belonged to tho Georgians, but waa 
bought and enlarged by the Iiatins, 
about A.D. 1561, when they were 
driven out of tlieir convent at tlio 
Coonaculum. Tho cli. is dedicated to 
St. John tho Divine, and is frequented 
by such of tho native inhabitants and 
foreign residents as conform to tho 
Latin ritual. Tho Caea Nuova is tho 
hostelry of the convent, in which pil- 
grims of all nations, without respect to 
faith, are permitted to sqjoum for a 
fortnight. 

The Armenian Contient is the largest 
in the city, and its buildings the most 
commodious and comfortable — ^it ia, in 
fact, the most decidedly aristocratic 
conventual establishment in Syria. It 
formerly belonged to tho GkSorgians, 
who founded it in the 11th oenty. ; tho 
churcfa occupies the traditional aite of 
St. James's martyrdom. Tlie Georg- 
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iftiiB, being unable to meet the expenses 
of the convent and the taxes levied by 
the Turks, sold it to the Armenians 
early in the 15th centy., on condition 
of its being restored to its original 
owners, as soon as they found them- 
selves in a condition to maintain it. 
On this account tlio Greek Church, 
from their iutcroommunion with the 
Georgians, still maintain that they 
havo a claim u|ion tlie buildin&;s. 

The Church of 8t. James is, with 
the exception of that of the Sepulchre, 
the largest in the city. In tlio rich- 
ness of its decorations and sacred vest- 
ments it is unequalled ; but everything 
is tawdrv and in the worst style of 
Oriental imrbarisin. One of the great- 
est treasures it boasts of is tlie chair of 
the apoHtle James, which is preserved 
in the ch. 

During my stay at Jerusalem in 
1854 I visited tliis convent at the 
invitation of the Armenian patriarch, 
a man of di^iilod deportment and 
considerable mfonnation. I was first 
conducted to the presence of that dig- 
nitary, whom I found ul the new reee|>- 
tion-room, tlie windows of which may 
\hs seen over the archway from the 
street below. It is a noble saloon for 
Jerusalem, somewhat in the modem 
Italian style. I was afterwards led 
through the various courts and corri- 
dors of the building, where accom- 
modations are found for nearly 3000 
pilgrims. A seminary or college for 
the education of the clergy has lately 
been established in it. The course of 
instruction is to extend over seven 
years, and the students are afterwards 

Jiermitted to choose their own field of 
abour. Their nwnbcr is restricted to 
20. There is also a good printing- 
prois in the convent. .The gardens 
(lociinpr the whole spiux) Ixttwcen the 
builuuig and the city wall on the W. 
They have no pretensions to beauty, 
order, or even high cultivation. 

The Sjfrian Convent of 8t. Mark is 
Mttuatcd m a narrow street not far from 
the English hospital, and is one of the 
oldest in Jerusalem. It is respected 
by all the Cliristian sects as tlie home 
of 8t. Murk ; and it has a full comple- 



ment of traditions and relics. Among 
the latter are the font in which tlio 
Virgin was baptized, and the door at 
which St. Peter knocked after tlie 
angel had delivered him from prison 
(Acts xii. 1-15). When I visited it in 
the year 1857, it was inhabited by a 
priest and a deacon, whose whole fiock 
amounted to Uiree people. They were 
all — priest, deacon, and flock — from 
the village of Suded near Hums. 

The Convent of the Croea is tlie only 
other estublishment of this kind de- 
serving of particular notice. It is 
situated in a shallow stony wady, 
ubout 1| m. W. of the city. It wus 
originally the pro|x;rty of tlio Georg- 
ians, and is said to havo been founded 
in the 5tii centy. by Tatian tlieir king. 
It drives its name from the *^Iloly 
Cross," the wood of which is believed 
to have grown on the spot. Others, 
however, say that the name is applieJ 
to it, because Heraelius tlie patriarch, 
on returning with the true cross from 
his captivity in Persia, first elevated 
that sacred relic at this spot on aj)- 
proachiug Jerusalem. It is now the 
property of the Greeks. 

The convent is a large rectangular 
building with massive walls, and a low 
portal guarded by a heavy iron door. 
Such strength was, and still is, needed 
to defend the inmates from hostile 
Arabs who ore always prowling about 
the half-ilesolate cowitry, ready to 
pounce upon solitary wanderer, un- 

g larded caravan, or open convent, 
nly a few years ago some of these 
lawless wretches efiected an entrance 
during the night, and murdered tlie 
superior in his bed. After lying long 
half-ruinous, and almost wliolly de- 
serted,' the convent hns refciitly Ix-t^i 
thoroughly n-puired by the GrtK^kn, 
and many extensive additions made to 
it, so as to fit it for a complete collegiate 
establishment. Russian gold has done 
wonders with the old walls and gloomy 
corridors; while it has built halls, 
chambers, and refectories, which wouhl 
not disgrace an English university. 
The old ch. is well worth a visit ; it is 
about 70 ft. long, and is divided into 
nave end isles by 4 mnssive square 
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picn gup p ofii pgpoipted arrhes and a 
{^Toincil roof. l*nero is » small ciipoTa 
fiYcr iiio altar-screen. The walls aro 
ooTcrrd with fadocl frosooes, and some 
Ijcaatifal piorcs of mosaic paTcmeni 
Mtill remain beneath the dome. The 
nltar-screen is corionsly psJntod in 
compartments intended to illastrate 
the complete histc^ of the wood of the 
cross, from the time it was planted fa^ 
Abraham and Noah, till the Cmci- 
fixion. Behind this, in an apse, is the 
mnctum, in the centre of which, be- 
iHfith the altar, is a little circular nolo, 
bonlcrod with silver, marking the spot 
on which the treo of the cross i^w. 

Ill the nuvlcni part of the btiildinf^ 
is a new clmpcl with some tolcrablo 
carving, in the altar-screen of which 
the KiiHsian eagle forms the most con- 
Bpicuous sabject. Indeed the doable 
licad and grasping talons of that well- 
known bird meet ono at every torn — 
not a wall, nor a turret, nor a hall 
where it does not spread oat its pro- 
tecting wings. Forty boys and yoong 
men are now boarded, lodged, and 
cdncated in this establishment ; while 
nt the same time no vows are imposed 
upon them, and no promises exacted 
with regard to the fdtare. They are 
at liberty to choose their own profes- 
sions. The course of instrnction ex- 
tends over a period of seven yean, and 
embraces the Arabic language, mcdem 
Greek, a little French and Italian, 
with aritlimetic, geography, and draw- 
ing. Tiicro are five resident masters 
and a chaplain. The class-rooms, the 
flormitories, the refectory, and even 
kitchen, are fitted with a neatness, and 
kept witli an order and cioanlincfls. 



that would rivU any iiadhrMtaUish' 
ment in Europe. And the grounds 
round the convent, looently purchased, 
roa^h and stonv thooffh they vcs ^'O 
begmning to exhibit ue manes of iiH 
dnstryand 



I 62. Books oir Jsmubaum. 

After the BiUe and JomphuM^ tho 
stndent may consult Robinson's ' J9tb* 
Uetd Baeardies; 2nd edit. ; Williams's 
' //oly Ciiy: 2nd edit. ; Tbbler's « CMr 
gotka' (1851), * Die SOnah-qiuae imiI 
der OObera* (1852), ' J/aOMaUer am 
JemmUm^ (1853), and * Topofgraipkie 
wm Jenudsm' (1854); iWtlett's 
' WaDu aboHi Jenuaienn,' and *Jenr 
Bolem BeoisUedt' especially valuable 
for their boiutiful engravings; Fer- 
gusson's ' Euay on the Aneiml Topo- 
graphy of Jeruaalem;' Karday, ' CUy 
o/Ote GreaiKing;' Pierotti's * /enuo- 
fem ; ' Thmpp, ' ilnciSMi Jerusalem ; * 
Do Yogiie, * he Tem^ de Jeruaalem ; ' 
De Saulcy, ' Tern Saitde ; * Ordnance 
Stwey of Jerusalem, with Gapt. Wil- 
son's ATotei. The best ArabworKisMejr 
ed-Din's ' HitUfru of Jenualem,' trans- 
lated into French by Yon Hammer in 
*FmdgrMben dee Oriente,' Mejr ed- 
Din wrote towards the dose of the 
15th centy. Detailed measurements 
and descriptions of the Temple and its 
courts, according to tho views of tho 
Jewish Rabbins, are given in tho 
' Middoth: a tmot of tho 'Miehna ;' on 
this also may bo consnltod Roland's 
UtUo work •& IxwM BacrU: 
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1. Plmical Oeograpliy, — The natural boundaries of Southern Palestine are 
deep and definite on the E. and W. The name of the West was to tlie Israel- 
ite of old ** the Sea " (Jam), tiiat is, the Mcditerrjineau. On the E. is the Dead 
Sea, and that deep valley (' ArahaJi) which extoiids N. and S. from it. On tho 
S. both plain and mountains melt away into the desert of Tih (" Wan- 
dering "). Along the shore of the Mediterranean lies the plain of Philisti^— • 
one of the richest sections of Palestine. It is historically interesting, too, for 
it is the country of Goliath, and of the hereditary enemies of the Israelites ; it 
is the scene of Samson's struggles and death ; and it contains the ruins of the 
live royal cities of the Philistines. On the E. of this plain rise up gradually 
tho mountains of Judisa. Their features are not those of a regular mountain- 
chain like Lebanon ; but rather a cluster of rounded rocky hills, sloping down 
into dry tortuous valleys. They are scantily clothed with grayish and 
brown shrubs, intermixed with aromatic plants and gay flowers; they are 
cncirded besides by concentric rings of white rock, and studded with huge 
cairns of white stones, which give them a desolate and sometimes even forbitl- 
ding Bspoct. Here and there we meet with deep picturesque glens whore tho 
winter-torrent beds are Ijordored with IksUs of olives, and tho stcttp bunks 
ubovo glifltuu with the foliage of tho prickly oak. Such ore tho fuatiurus of tho 
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woRtom (lodtviticfl nnd bmad mrniroiU of tho JmUoan hillg; bat ihooutoni tlopm 
nro wilder, fttul far moro dcsnlato. From tho top of Olivot, or tho Fmiik 
Mountain, the oyo wanders over a wildomefBi of white hills, jagged diflii, 
and yawning chaimis — without tree, or shrub, or green grass tiitV--mitil at 
length it rcstM on tho leaden waters of tho Dcwd Sea, lying in thoir deep 
mysterious bed, far away below. 

A superficial observer from somo western land of sunshine and showers ma^ 
wonder at, and write of, the barrenness of Southern Palestine ; and with semi- 
sceptical suTDrise ask, ** Is tliis tliat Land of Promise which flowed with milk 
and houcv ? It may be well to remind such an one of the power of a Syrian 
snn, of the duiractcr of an eastern clime, and of the enects of centuries 
f>f neglect and desolation. The destruction of the woods which once covered 
the mountains, and tlio loss of the vegetation consequent on the want of till- 
age, have entailed upon the whole country a greater degree of drought than iii 
curly times ; and then again the neglect of the terraces that supported the soil 
on the lull-sides has given full play to the winter rains, leaving tracts of naked 
rock where belts of com once flourished, and vines spread out their long 
branches. To see what the hiUs of Judna might be under proper care and 
cidture, one has oidy to look at the western slopes of Lebanon. There is 
another proof of the ancient fertility and g^reat resources of the country 
which no accurate observer can overlook, — ^the vast number of ruined towns 
and villages which everywhere stud Uie landscape. In Judiea we may 
wander for miles and miles without seeing a vestige of preteni habitation, 
save the little goat-pen on tho hill-side, and the flocks round tho fountains ; 
but there is scnrcely a hill- top that is not crowned with ruins, and thero 
is scarcely a fountain where frogn^ents of walls and scattered heaps of stones 
do not in«licate tho sites of fonncr dwellings. The light Saracenic areh« tho 
stately Boman column, and the massive Jewish substruction, lead up by a 
rognlnr architiH^tnml clironology to the nido " cainis " of tlio moantain regions, 
and tlio roundal TdU of tho plains — the vestiges of primeval OanaaniUsh 
cities. Above all other countries in the world Palestine may be called tlio 
'< land of ruins." God's Word is fulfilled—*' Tho word of the Lord is against 
yon : O Oaanan, the land of tho Philistines^ I will even destioy thoe, that 
Uierc shall be no inhabitant" (Zeph. iL 5). 

2. The PoUUoal Dimgum» of Southern Palestine havo changed wiUi its 
history. Originally the Amalekites, or Bedawy tribes, oeeupied tho plain on 
the southern frontier (Num. ziii. 29; 1 Sam. zv. 1-17, andzxvii. 8>, They 
were the descendants of Esau, deriving their name from his grandson AmdUk 
(Gen. xzxvi. 12). They are now represented by the Tiyfthah Arabs, if not 
lineally, at least in character and mode of life. The Ilittitcs, Abraham's old 
friends, clustered round Hebron (Gen. xxiii.). The Amoritcs were their neigh- 
bours, dwdUng amid the rocks of Engedi (Gen. xiv. 7, and 2 CJhron. xx. 2), 
and afterwards spreading over the comitry on both sides of tho* Jordan (Deut. 
i. 4). Tlie Jebusitcs were strongly established upon the hill of Zion (Jud. i. 
21). These three tribes were descendants of Ganaan. The Fhilistines, of 
Egyptian cxtmction, iidiabitcd the plain of tho sea-coast from Joppa to tho 
borders of Egypt. 

When tho "^ Land of Promise " was divided by lot among tlie Israelites, tlio 
tribe of Dan got the plain of Fhilistia frtmi Joppa on the N. nearly to Asoalon 
on the S. Simeon's territory extended fivmi thenoe to tho Vnidemeas of Tifa, 
reaching as far eastward as Decrsheba ; but these two tribes were never able 
folly to conquer their allotted provinces. On tho £. of Simoon and Dan, 
securely located amid mountain fastnesses, was the powerful tribe of Judah ; 
while Benjamin was settleil in that section of the hi ll-conntry cxtemling from 
Jcmsalem to Bethel, and from Bcthoron to the Jonlan (Josh. xv. ; xviii. 11- 
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28 ; xix. 1-9. 40-48). When the kingdom of laraol divided under Behoboain. 
Southern Fftlestine remained subject to the house of David ; and iu later times 
it became the province and toparohy ofJudasa. 

8. The modem inhdbiUmU of Southcni Palestine may bo divided into two 
classes,— the BeiXatohi^ or wandering tribes, who dwell in tents, and the Fd- 
Idhin. who reside in villages. The prmcipal tribes of the former ore the Tiifdluih, 
who hover along the soutliem frontier, encamping around the wells of liccr- 
sheba, and upon the banks of Wady esh-Shcrl'ah ; and often running up for 
pasture or plunder among the hills of Judna, or along the plain of Philistiu. 
Next come tlie JtMlin^ who claim the country from Ikorsncba to the Dead 
Sea, and as far N. as Kngodi : the usiml hcadK]uarter8 of their sheikh is at 
or near Miumi. The Tudmiral^ are a larger trilx), and food thuir llcK^ks 
among the mountains and glens extending from liothlchcm and Tckoah Ut tlit; 
shores of the Dead Sea. All these BoiUiwiu are to stinie little extent culti- 
vators of the soil, though they maintain the well-known antipathy of their 
race to settled habitations. Their flocks and herds constitute their chief 
means of support, with, of oourso, an occasional raid among their encmioH. 
Their dross ut simple and primitive— a Kefiyeh bound with a flUct of liair, u 
flowing MbUf and a scanty under garment of coarse calico, fastened round tlu; 
waist by a leathern belt garnished with a range of cartridges in brass tubes ; 
add to this a long gun slung over the shoulder, a knife stuck in the lx)lt, and a 
hoavV'headed club in the hand, and you have a picture of the Ikdawy of 
Southern Palestine. Their country can only be safely traversed with an escort 
of their own appointment. 

'J^he FdliihtHf or cultivators of the soil, are scarcely less wild and lawless 
than the Iledawtn ; but having permanent habitations, the government have a 
lietter clianco of punishing any glaring violations of the law. They are a 
rou^h, athletic, and tiurbulent race — ^mostly armed with gun and dirk, and 
inclined to make significant allusion to this very prominent fact in their inces- 
sant demands for hakluftWi, Their allegiance sits lightly on them, and their 
ideas of meum and tuum are wholly regulated by power or expediency. The 
traveller ought to treat them with cool dignity, without blustering and with- 
out fear. 

Generally speaking, the coimtry W. of the road leading from Hebron 
by Jerusalem to N&bulus is safe and may be travelled without any escort ; 
though if one intends to pass through unfrequented places it may bo as well 
to have a horseman from the local Governor to act as guide and guard. To 
the E. of this road the Bedawtn have their home in the wilderness. The 
traveller, therefore, if he desires to traverse it to any extent, must journey 
under the guardianship of some responsible sheikh. Safety does not depend so 
much on the number as on the qimlity of the escort. In specifying the several 
routes, I shall state where a guanl is ^necessary, and from whom it may or 
must be taken. 

4. Mode of Travd. — All the excursions around the Holy City, as well as the 
journeys through Palestine, must be miule on horseback, or in a cliair or palan- 
quin {Taht) slung upon mules. The roads are mere tracks worn in rock or 
soil by the feet of animals, as tortuous as erratic mules and donkeys can make 
them. Among the mountains they are always rough, generally rugged, and 
sometimes dangerous — now winding along a deep turri:nt-)x.>d, now zigzagging 
iin a steep hill-side, and now skirting a precipice on a ledge. of smooth r«K'.k. 
Ijie Uiiveller will thus see the necessity of securing a strong, sure-footed, and 
casv-pacod animal ; for upon his steed will in a great measure do|>end the vAxm 
ami C!omfort of his jounuiy, and in some <Iegree, tor>, the safetv of his liniliH. It 
is as well noi to leave these minor matters wholly to the dragoman, who is 
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generally bcUcr at invonting an ezciue than providing a ttnart hone or a 
tolcrablo saddle. My adTice it, Tr^ tho equipage, whateyer it may be. hoToro 
starting, and insist npon a change if it do not prove sound ; and when ue time 
for starting comes take special oare that the tame mxtimmlM^ mmAA\^ bridloe, fto., 
nro forthcoming. 



nOUTE 8. 

ItXOURSION TO BBTItAinr. 

Kvcry one who can walk 8 m. 
Klionld mako this excursion on foot. 
Every step is " holy ground," trodden 
by priYphots and apostles, and Onk 
grej\tcr than them all. We thus often 
fcol constrained to sit down, and 
calmly contemplate scenes unsurpassed 
on earth for sacred interest. 

Throe |)nths lead from the city to 
Bothatiy. Tho first winds up tho 
slight depression in tho western side 
fif Olivet, touches tho northern end of 
tlio villago on tho summit, and then 
winds down tho eastern declivity. 
Tho sneond branches off from tho first 
nhtro (]et1iHomaiio, skirts tlio souUiom 
sido of tho village, and joins the 
former above Bethany. Tlio third 
utrikcH to tho right Mow Qcthse- 
munc, passes round tho southern 
shoulder of tho hill, and is the main 
road to both Bethany and Jericho. 
Wo shall go by tho first, and return 
by the third ; for thus wo shall got tho 
bc^st views of tlio scenery, and the 
most striking illustrations of Scripture 
narratives — wo go out with David in 
his flight from Absalom, and return 
with tho Savioiur in His triumphal 
entry. 

Passing out of St. Stephen's Gate,* 
wo descend tho winding path to tlio 
bottom of tho Kidron, cross Uie bridge, 
and leaving Uie Tomb of tlie Virgin 
on the I., and Gethsemane on the rt., 
strike up tho ancient road to tho top 
(»f Olivet. The guide may prolmbly 
pf»int out some flat rocks beside ''the 
(larden," now honoured and kissed 
by numerous pilgrims, because tra- 
flition states that here the throe dis> 
riples slept while their Master prayed. 
Farther up we observe steps and cut- 
tings in the limestone rock, proving 



tho antiquity of tho path. Hero wo 
are unquestionaUy in the footsteps of 
David, who, when be fled firom Ab- 
salom, ** went over the brook Kidxoiiy 
toward the wa v of the wilderness. . . . 
And went up by the ascent of OlWet, 
and wept as he went up, and had his 
head covered, and he went barefoot : 
and all the people that was with him 
covered every man his head, and they 
went up, weeping as they went up " 
(2 Sam. zv. 23, 80). On reaching tho 
summit, beside tiie modem viU^ge, 
we must be near, perhaps upon, Uio 
spot where the king had IxHsn wont 
to ''worship God," and where he now 
met Uitshai the Archito (id. xv. 
32). As we sit here on some prf>- 
jocting rock, with tho city boforo us, 
an<l the Diblo in our hands, wo can 
see with the mind's eye the weeping 
monarch, and his weeping train, meet- 
ing the old counsellor, " with his coat 
rent, and earth upon his head," and 
jxirsuading him to go bock to tho 
city to defeat the counsel of Ahitho- 
phel (id. XV. 84). 

Passing the summit, tho wide pano- 
rama castwanl suddenly opens up 
licforo us: first tho eye catohes tho 
long, regular, massive wall of tho 
Moab mountains ; then the deep val- 
ley of the Jordan, with patches of tho 
Dead Sea, like melton lead, gleaming 
in its bottom; and lastly the naked 
whito hills that shelve downward 
from our foot till they drop into tho 
valley far below. (For the view from 
the top of Olivet see Sect. H. § 32.) 
Hero a^in we can almost mark 
the. precise plaro— a few yanls below 
the mfxlem woly— where David, when 
*" a little past the top of the hUl," met 
Ziba, the wily servant of Mephibo- 
shoth, ''with a oouple of asses sad- 
dled, and upon them two hundred 
loaves of bread, and an hundred 
bunches of raisins, and an hundred of 
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summer fruits, and a boiilo of wino ** 
(id. xvi. 1). Going farther down the 
rugged slopo among turrucud lields, 
we cannot 1x3 fur from Buliurim, from 
whonoo Shimeii a relative of Saul, 
*'camo forth, and curtiod atill as he 
came ; " and tlirew stones and dust at 
the fallen monarch (id. xvi. 5~8). 
Hero the **way of the wihlemess" oon- 
tinuoB straiglit down tlie mountain, 
but wo turn to the rt. through terracetl 
liulds and fig-orchards, and soon join 
the more frequented path which de- 
scends from the S. side of the village. 
Passing now a low rocky ridge which, 
screens fietliany from the top of Olivet, 
we have the little lonely mountain 
liamlet in a nook at our feet; and 
we are reminded of a greater than 
king David, and oi a greater event 
tluiu any in the history of tluit monarck 
— the 8aviour led out His disciples 
" <u far <u to Bethany f and lie lifted 
up liis hands and blessed them. 
And it came to pass, while Ho! 
blessed them. He was parted from 
them, and curried up into heaven '* 
(Luke xxiv. 50, 51). Hero, Uien, | 
among the retired uplands imme-j 
diutely overlmnging the village, far| 
runioved fn>ni tlie stir of tlie city J 
took place the last interview between I 
Olirist and His disciples. Here His 
feet . last touched the earth, ere tho 
cloud received Him out of their sight. 
Here too His disciples heard those 
cheering words of the angels : '* This 
same Jesus, which is taken up from 
you into heaven, slmll so come in liko 
manner as ye have seen Him go into 
heaven " (Acts i. 11). 

Bethany, now called el-'Azirtyeh ; 
from el- Azir, the Arabic form of 
liazarus, is a poor village of som» 
20 houses, situ&ted in a shallow wady,. 
on the eastern slope of Olivet, and. 
surrounded by broken rocky ground^ 
onoe carefully terraced, and still con- 
taining a few orchards of fig-trees..! 
Its distance from Jerusalem is about: j 
1^ m., oorrespondiug pretty exactly" ; 
to the 15 furlongs of the Evangelist. 
John (xi. 18). The view from it is. 
dreary and desolate, commanding the* 
region through which the road to^ 



Jericho runs. Tlio houses nit) of stone, 
massivo and rutlo ; evidently con- 
structed of oUl imiterials. Over them 
on the S.,on tho top of a scarixxl rock, 
rises a heavy fragment of ancient 
masonry, built of bevelled stones ; but 
its original object cannot bo deter- 
mined—it looks more liko a fort tliau 
a house. 

This then is tlio little hamlet Avhich 
derives an undying interest from 
having been tlie homo of our Sa- 
viour during his visits to Jerusalem 
and from having been the scene of 
some of tho most affecting incidents 
of His life. Wliat Oapemaum was iu 
Galilee, Bethany was m Judiea. Hero 
Ho was wont to retire in the quiet 
evening after each day of thankless 
but unceasing toil in the city (Blutt. 
xxi. 17). Here dwelt the sisters 
Marv and Martha, with Liazanis their 
brother. On the farther sitle of iluit 
deep valley of the Jordan, away 
among those distant mountains, Christ 
was abiding when the sisters sent tu 
inform Him that Lazarus was sick. 
Down that long dreary desitent they 
often looked in ex|)ectation of His 
coming. On that old roiul, without 
tile village, Martlia met ilini, with tlio 
despairing, almost reproachful wonls, 
^'Lord, if thou liadst been here my 
brother had not died." Here He 
raised Lazarus from his tomb, and 
presented him alive to his weeping 
sisters (John xi. 1-40). Here to<i 
was tho house of Simon the leper, in 
which the grateful Mary anuiuteil 
Jesus widi precious ointment, and 
wiped His feet with her hair (Matt, 
xxvi. 6-9). The precise sites of these 
events are still pointed out — the house 
of Simon, that of Mary and Martha, 
and the tomb of Lazarus. The latter 
is a deep vault, partly excavated in 
the rock, and partly lined with ma- 
sonry. The entrance is low, and opens 
on a long, winding, half-ruinous stair- 
case, leading down to a small chanil)cr; 
and from this a few steps more lead 
down to another smaller vault, in 
which the body is supposed to have 
lain. The situation of tho tomb in 
tlie centre of the village, scarcely 
agrees with tho Gospel narrative, and 
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the imuiniiiy oT tho interior haa no 
fippcAmnco of aiitiqaiiy. But tlio 
roal tomb could not hiife been far 
liistMiit, ami ill imcli a piano aa this 
frw will tliiiik rif inulili«Mml n\m when 
ilio iiiiviiryiiig rinitiiitu nf nnluro — 
Ui« rockH, the glcnn, and tho "cvcr- 
biHtiiifr hillH" — nro U«fon» tliotn. Smno 
niay iiKinirc for tlic site of Jklkpkage ; 
biit of it no traro haa aa jct bern 
certainly disooTcreil. It appears to 
me, from t)ic way in which the two 
namca arc nxusi in tho Goa}iehi, that 
they were nnibnbly applirvl to dijfertmt 
qnarien of the aoaw vilUige — the ooo 
mlle.1 Bdhphage^ ** Hoiiac of liga," 
from the fig-orchanla a«l joining it; 
the other Beikawf^ " liomo of dates," 
from its palm-troca (comp. Mark zL 
1 ; Lnkc xix. 29). 

From Bctliany Uio SaTiour act oat 
on tho morning of Uis trimnphal entry 
into Jemaalem ; and wo are now pre- 
parod to Icavo Uiia village, and tnu» 
Jlia footsteiia. Onr Lord reached Be- 
thany from Jericho on tho evening 
«»f Friilay or the morning of Satitfibiy ; 
and on Uic next flay J lo proceodeil to 
Jenwalem. It wna Uio tinio of tho 
rniMiver, ami Uio city waa rrowdctl. 
llio fame of Jcstw and tho recent 
miracle of Ijumnia brought multitiidca 
In Ik'timny. Knowing what wna Ins 
fore Him, it waa untiuid Jisna aliould 
take the main road. Soon after 
leaving Bethany that road meets a 
ravine. Fnim ita brow tlio t«>p of 
Zioii ia Rccn, bnt tho rcat of tlic city 
is hi«l by an intervening ridge; and 
jnat oppoaitc tho point where the first 
view of Zioii is gained, on tlic other 
aide of tlic ravine, arc the remains of 
an ancient village. Ia not this tho 
nmt, therefore, where Jesna said to 
the two disciples, " Go into the viUoffe 
over agnintt yoa"? The main road 
tnms sharply to tho right, descends 
obliquely to the bottom of the ravine, 
and then taming to the left ascends 
to the top of tlio oppoaito ridge, a 
sliort distance above the rained vil- 
lage. The two disciples coald cross 
tlie ravine direct ui a minnto or 
two, while the procession would take 
some time in slowly winding ronnd 
tho rood, llio people of tho village 



tho pioMMi: tkej knsw iU 
; and wcio thiM pepaved l» 
give the aaa lo the daciplea tho 
mranent they heard ** the I^d hath 
iiml iif him. Tlio diariplea led it np 
to tho i«Mwl and met Joaua. A tem- 
porary aaildlo was aoon made out of 
lonoe rolira, ami Jesoa procoodod. Uio 
crown of Uio ridge waa soon gainet!, 
where tho wholo city aoddcnlv bnnU 
npon the view. There the nrafUlndeB, 
looking upon their beantifal city, and 
their wondcF-working King, raised tho 
ahont of triumph, "Hoaanna to tho 
aon of David; blesaed ia he that 
oometh in the name of the Lord" 
(Hatt. zzL 9 ; Lake xix« 37). Jeans 
looked npon the city too. He looked 
Away into the futore, and saw rain, 
deaolation, and woe; and when Ho 
cnme near — so near Uiat tho splen- 
dours of the Temple came oat in tho 
f oU Uaase of their beauty, " He wept 
over it, saying, K thou hadst known, 
even thou, at least in this thr day, the 
things which belong unto Uiy peace 1 
but now they arc hid from thine eyes " 
(Luko xix. 41, 42). 

We now dearcnd Uie hill-side dia- 
gonally by Uie steep aholving path, 
having on tho L a vast molUtodo of 
Jcwiflii tombs paving tho dcrlivitv; 
aiNl licynnd Uiem, ckiwn in tlio 
bottom of the valley, tho tapering 
point of Absalom's pillar, ami over 
against its the summit of Moriali 
crowned by the long massive wall of 
tho Hftram. Near the foot of Uio 
deaccnt we akirt the wall of Gethse- 
mane, then cmss the Kidmn, and as- 
ceml tho steep path to St. 8tephcu*8 
Gate. 
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ROOTE 9. 

HXODBSION TO JBBICHO, TUB JORDAN, 
TUB DEAD SKA, IIAB SABA, AMD 
BBTULEUBM. 

H. M. 

Jemsalom to Jericho .. .. 5 30 

The Jordan 2 

Tho Dead Sea 10 

MarSaba 4 SO 

Bothlchoiu 3 

JcnuHilcm 8 



Total .. 



18 



Tliis excursion will occupy 8 days, 
and the best way of arranging it, both 
for oonvonienco and profit, is to en- 
camp the first night at Jericho, taking 
care to visit tho objects of interest 
HiMir it ill tho ovoiihig; start tlio 
noiviihI uioriiing wry early for tho 
Jordan and Doad Hon, and s|)ond tlio 
scooud night at Mar Saba. An early 
rido Uio third morning brings us to 
Jlotlilcliem, and active iiooplo may 
oven take in tho Frank mountain 
witliout much extra labour, leaving 
still sufficient time to see Bethlehem 
before returning to Jerusalem. The 
order may also be reversed, preserving 
the same stages. Tents are, of course, 
required at Jericho, but they may be 
sent back to the city from thence ; or 
l)erhaps, for the sake of the beds and 
food, it may be as well to forward 
them to the convent of Mar S&ba. The 
traveller who intends to enter this 
desert convent will require to prociure 
an order from the Greek patriarch, or 
his agent at Jerusalem, without which 
no one is admitted within the walls. 
Ladies will remember that tho sex 
is under a ban in this spot, and can 
on no pretence whatever gain admis- 
sion to tho convent; if tlioy intend 
to s|iend the night there they must 
piteh tlieir tents outside. 

For this excursion an escort is abso- 
hitely nuHissary, as without it tho 
advuntun»us traveller will unquestion- 
ably '* fall among thieves " ere ho 
reaches tho Jordan ; and will bo likely 
to need tho services of somo '* good 
ISamtiritan.*' In choosing an escort 



the English consul ought to be con- 
sulted. He will be able to give tho 
best information both as to guards and 
expenses. 

All arrangemonte being made, and 
tho escort alretvdy flourishing their 
old matehlocks, or long lances, wo 
mount and follow them. Wo wind 
round Olivet, and, passing Bethany, 
enter tho ** wilderness of Judiea." 
The road soon becomes dreary enough, 
running among white desolate hills, 
and white rugged valleys, without a 
tree or shrub, or even a green grass- 
tuft. It would be almost insui>- 
portable were it not for tho associa- 
tions, and a certain spice of danger 
just sufiicient to keep up the attention. 
Hero and there tho gleam of a mateh- 
lock catehes the eye behind some j;)ro- 
jocting rock, or a tufted spear is Hi;on 
winding siiMpiciously round tlu) shonl- 
ilorof a liill: but those are tho (»nly 
signs of present occupation ; except, 
indeed, by somo cliance wo fall in 
with a flock of goats. 

On leaving Bethany wo cross a low 
rocky ridge, and then dive down into 
a bleak glen, at tho bottom of which, 
a mile or so from the village, is 
the little fountain 'Aln el-Huad (por- 
liaps tlio Enaltemeaift of Josh. xv. 7) 
which gives its name to the valley. 
A Saracemo arch covers the stone 
trough into which the water flows, 
and a few ruins around pcrhiips 
mark tho site of an old khan. Down 
this glen the road winds for an hour 
or more, and then, leaving it to the 
rt., passes through a broken country of 
chalky hills till it reaches an exten- 
sive ruined caravansary, called Khan 
el-Ahmah, situated on the top of a 
bleak ridge. Somo broken walls and 
fragments of arches remain standing ; 
but thev are scarcely sufficient to 
afford shade while wo rest a few 
minutes to draw water from the deep 
well. This is considered tho most 
dangerrms iNirt of tho road, and some- 
wliero neiir it Sir Fred(;rie UennikcT 
was stripped, wounded, and left for 
dead, bv the Bodawin in 1820. Jlo 
was probably thinking of the iMirablo 
of the Samaritan when tho assussin's 
stroke laid him low. X venture to 
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stato that no onovill ivdvanoe much 
beyond this place without at least 
fooling how admirably fitted the region 
is for floods of yiolonco and blmxl; 
cspccually if he gets a sight of some 
of tho hnlf-nakecl Arabs who aro gono- 
nilly found skulking amid tho ruins, 
or perching on the rocks around. 

On passing tho ruin wo enter a re- 
gion still wilder than that wo have 
left 1)chind. Dr. Olin says of it that 
" tho nionntnins soom to have boon 
IfNMtciicd fn>m thoir foundations, and 
rent to pieces by some terrible oonvul- 
sion, and then left to be scathed by 
tho biiniing rays of tho sitn." Thoy 
do indcMMl lcN>k as if firo Imd passed 
over them. The road, which exhibits 
Iicre and there traces of an engineer- 
ing skill and a solid paycraent that 
point back to Roman times, wnids 
down a succession of shclying banks 
and littlo wadys, until it brings us 
out on tho very brink of one of the 
most sublime ravines in Palestine — 
Wndy d-Kdt. It is on tho 1. of tho 
path, and is separated from it by nar- 
row ridges of flinty rock ; but by riding 
over these wo gain somo splendid 
views. Tho glen is not less than 
400 to 500 ft. deep, just wide enough 
Ix^low to give passage to a little stream- 
let like a silver thread, and afford 
Kpiux) for its narrow fringes of olofin- 
der. Tho sides aro almost sheer 
precipices of naked rock, occasionally 
pierced by grottoes apparently inac- 
C(*HHib1o tr> aTiything except tho oagles 
that now hover round them; and yet 
luHtory tcills us tliat all theso un- 
comfortable dens wero once occupied 
by hermits. One is shown whero an 
anchorito is said to havo Hvod, tho 
cravings of whoso castigated body 
woro satisfied with four raisins a-day I 
A fow ruined cliai)els, like watch- 
towers, aro seen along tho rugged 
heights boyond. 

The groat plain of tho Jordan now 
opens up suddenly before the eye, 
with tho green lianks of tiio river 
sunk down in a kind of fissure in tho 
middle of it, and the Dead Sea with 
its cliff-bound coast away on the rt. 
From the depths of the wild ravine on 
our 1. issues a thread of vcrdive, gra- 



dually sprciading as it advanodtf, imtil 
it mingles, at the distance of a mile caf 
more from tho base of tho mountains, 
with the thickets that enoompass tho 
village of Bfha. This ravine, now 
called d-KeU, is supposed to bo tho 
*' brook Chenthf that is before Jordan,' 
where the prophet El^ah was fedl^ 
ravens while tho famine raged in 
Palestine (1 Kings xyii. 1-7). It is 
un(|nestionably tho Vattey o/Mwr^ in 
which tho Israolitos stoned Achan for 
thoft (Josh. Til.) ; and whidi was on 
the northern border of Judah (id. zv. 
7). Tho pass down which we havo 
come is the *' going up to Adummim,*' 
mentioned by Joshua, in his descrip- 
tion of tho boundary, as lying on '*tho 
south side of the river —that is the 
Cherith or Kelt (id.). Away con- 
sitlorably to tho N. of Wady ol-Kolt 
tho vegetation and foliage stretch 
along the plain of Jordan to tho boso 
of tho mountains. Thoy aro nourished 
by two fountains; — "one now as 
always called Duk (1 Mac xvi. 14, 15); 
the other and larger, as well as moro 
celebratod, now called tho ' spring of 
tho Sultan,' once * of Elisha.'^ These 
pour out, at tho foot of the great lime- 
stone range, rills that triclde through 
glades of tanglod forest shrub, which, 
but for thoir rank luxuriance and 
oriental vegetation, almost recall tho 
scenery of an English park. It was 
these streams, with their accompany- 
ing richness, that procured for Jericho, 
during tho various stages of its ox- 
istonco, its prosperity and gnui- 
deur." 

Tho descent into tho plain is rapid 
and rough, and would in spots bo 
dangerous, wore it not for tho stone 
fences that havo been built along tho 
brink of the cliff. Here as elsewhere 
on this dreary road one is continually 
reminded of our Lord's beautiful par- 
able of tho ** good Samaritan *' (Luko 
X. 80-37), every imrticular of which is 
adapted to tho scene and oven to tho 
circumstances. Tho 'Agoing down" 
is dcscriptivo of tho physical features; 
the falling among thieves, and getting 
" stripped'* and " wounded," is just 
what one might expect, and not a fow 
experience, uom ttio Bedawin now; 
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the ''chance*' which brought three 
stray travellers past the spot shows 
that the road was solitary then as it is 
stUl ; and the wayside inn may have 
occupied the site t)f the ruined khan 
on the mountain-side. 

The heat is groat, and the reflection 
from the white clifls and white soil 
makes it greater, as we descend 
tluough the wilderness of Judma. 
But on reaching the plain the air is 
like the blast of a furnace ; and we 
are painfully reminded that we are 
1000 ft. and more below the level of 
the sea. Though as yet early in 
spring, Uie grass and weeds are crisp 
and scorched, and crackle beneath our 
horses' feet ; while the quivering haze 
tliat looms over the burning plain 
gives a dreamy indistinctness to the 
trees and venhuro in the distance. 
TJie path to liiha, where we are to 
pitdi our tents For the night, follows 
tlie direction of Wudy el-Kelt, crossing 
over to the N. side, and passing two 
aqueducts with pointed arches — the 
flrst coming from 'Aiu Duk, and the 
second from 'Ain es-8ultan. Tho 
modem village is about 2| m. from 
the base of the mounteins. Before 
prooecduig to it, however, we shall 
tizploro 

The nte of ancient Jericho. — ^About 
I m. from the foot of the pass, a short 
distance S. of the road to BIha is an 
immense reservoir, 657 ft. long, by 
490 wide; and around it, especially 
on the western side, are extensive 
ruins, consisting of low mounds of 
rubbish, and foundations of buildings. 
Turning northward we perceive similar 
remains extending at intervals to 
I ho banks of the Kelt, and along its 
K. side. Fording the little, stream, 
and advancing northwards, we enter 
in some 15 min. a cultivated sec- 
tion of the plain, interspersed with 
clumps of tnomy nubk and other 
iHislies. Biding 15 min. more through 
luxuriant oom-flelds, we readi the 
fountain 'Ain ei-SuUdn^ bursting forth 
from the base of a mound. The 
water is slightly tepid, though sweet ; 
it was once received inte a large semi- 
circular reservoir, from whence it was 



conveyed in ducts over the adjoining 
plain. Tho principal stream now runs 
S.E. to BIha. The mounds, as well as 
the whole section of the plain around 
them, are covered with tlio del>ris of 
former buildings, fragments of pot- 
tery, and heaps of rough stones, now 
almost hidden by the rank vegetation. 
There cannot be a doubt that this is 
the fountein whoso waters wore healed 
by the prophet Elisha, and the sur- 
rounding ruins aro, therefore, tlioso of 
ancient Jeridio (2 Kings ii. 19-22). 
From the Jerusalem Itinerary we learn 
that tho Jericho of the 4th ccnty. was 
situated at tho base of tho mountain 
range, 1.^ m. (Boman) froi)i tho foun- 
tain ; and that the more ancicut city 
had stood by tho fountain itself. This 
corresponds exactly with what wo 
have soon. The ruins on the iNinks 
of tho Kelt mark the site of the 
Jericho of llertMl and the New 'JVHta- 
ment ; while those hero around tho 
fountain aro the only remnants of tho 
Jericho of tho prophets. 

Ascending the mound over tho foini- 
tain, and seating ourselves on ono of 
the old stones, wo ore prepared to 
glance at Jericho's eventful history, 
and recall ite associations. Wo have 
before lu the great plain on which 
the weary Israelites looked down, 
after their wilderness journey, from 
the brow of yonder mountam ridge 
away on tho E. (Num. xxxiii. 47, 48). 
We have at our feet the only remains 
of tho city to which Joshua sent tho 
spies from tho plains of Moab, on tho 
other side of the Jordan ; and bchhul 
us is the mountain where, on tho 
advice of Bahab, they hid thoniscilves 
three days to escii^K) pursuit (Josh ii.). 
Around this city t(X), after tho Kpios 
returned, the Israelites marched mys- 
teriously during seven days; and on 
the seventh day, after the seventh 
circuit, *' the priests blew with tho 
trumpete. . . And tho people shouted 
with a great shout," and ^' the wall 
fell down flat, so that the people went 
up into the city. . . . and took tho 
city " (Josh. vL). Jericho was then 
wholly destroyed, and a singular 
curse pronounced on whoever should 
rebuild it — *' Oursed bo the man before 
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the Lord that riseik up and buildcth 
this citT Jericho; he diall lay the 
foundation thereof in hia fint-bom, 
and in his yonngoflt mn Hliall lie mi 
up tlio gfitcfl of It" (id. vi. 20). And 
nftor an interval of five oontiu'ios 
it was n^bnilt, and the curso oxooutcd 
— " In hifi (Ahab's) days did Ilicl the 
Bctliolito build Jericho; he laid the 
foundation thereof in Abinun hiR flrst- 
liorn, and mi up tlio piloH tlicrcof in 
hiH youn^twt non Rc^^ul)*' (1 Kinp<xvi. 
Hi). A fH*liool of prophota gathered 
rounfl the smt ahnost iinmcdiatol;^. 
Elijah and Elisha came down to it 
from Dothel — an eaay day's ioumey — 
by a path tlirougli those wdd moun- 
tains on the N.W. From Jericho the 
two wont on, over the plain, to the 
lianks of the Jordan ; tlie " sons of 
the prophets" follow(*d tlicm in tlio 
distance, and at length took tlicir 
stand " in sight afar oft"* — probably on 
one of the upper terraces of the rt. 
bank — to see the departure of their 
great master. And yonder, on the 
plain beyond the river, " Elgah went 
up by a whirlwind into heaven." But 
his mantle fell on Elisha, who on his 
return divided the waters of the river, 
healed the fountain that gushes out 
from the Iniso of the mound at our 
fcf^t, and wont up the mountain ptiss 
to Bethel, where in a forest, now gone, 
lurked the ** two she-bears that " tare 
the forty and two'* widEcd children 
(2 Kings ii.). 

After the mptivity the inha1)itant8 
of Jericho returncMl from Babylon, but 
little is known of the city until the 
time when its iNdm-grovcsand balmm- 
gardens were given by Antony to 
Cleopatra. From licr Ilerod the (treat 
bought them, made this one of his 
royal cities, and adorned it witli a 
hippodrome and many stately build- 
ings ; and here, too, that monster of 
iniquity died. The site of this new 
city was, as we have seen, 1| m. to the 
S., on the banks of tlie Kelt. It was 
neto Jericho our Lord visited on his 
way to Jerusalem — lodging with 
Zacchieus, who liad climbed the svca- 
more-treo to see Him ; and healing 
the poor blind man (Luke xviii. 
35-43, and xix. 1-10). Its subsequent 



history is soon told. It became the 
head of » toparohy under the Romanf , 
but was deserted soon after the Ifo- 
hammedan conquest. 

The mountain of Quamntania is a 
flno object from this point, rising 
abruptly from the verdant plain, whito 
and naked ; its simimit crowned by a 
little chapel, and its rugged side dotted 
with the dark openings of caves and 
grottoes. Miltoirs noble lines would 
almost neem to havo been penned on 
the spot — 

** It WM A mountain ai whoeo venliuit feet 
A Bpocioiw plain, outstretched in circuit wide, 
Ijny plcaaant; tnm Ills aide two riven flowed, 
The one winding; tho other straight, and left 

between 
Fair champaign with lera riven intervened. 
Then meeting Joined their tribute to the sea ; 
Fertile of com the glebe, of oil, and wine ; 
With herds tho pastures thronged, with flodcs 

the hills; 
Uuge cities and bi^-towcrod, that well might 

seem 
The scats of mightiest monardis, and so large 
The prospect was; that here and there was 

room 
For barren desert, fonntainless and dry. 
To this high mountain, too, the tempter 

brought 
Our Saviour, and new train of words begui.*' 

Should time and inclination permit, 
the traveller may go as far as 'Ain 
DOk, tho other great fountain to whidi 
this plain owes much of its vonbire. 
It is an hour distant to tho N.W. ; 
and the road to it skirts the base of 
Quarantania. At 10 min. aro sugar- 
mills, now deserted, on the declivitv 
of a low bare rid^ that runs N. by E. 
from tho mountain. At 5 mui. more 
we reach the ton of this ridge, and oIh 
Hcrve tho aque<luct coming along tho 
foot of tho mountain from *Ain DOk, 
originally constnictcd to supply tho 
mills and irrigate the plain. We have 
now before us a table-land filling up 
the recess in the mountain range N. 
of Quarantania— part of it veraant, 
being watered by a fountain away in 
the distance N. by W., called 'Ain 
el-'Auieh, beside which we observe a 
conical mound with ruins near it on 
tho plain. About 5 m. farther N. is 
the site of Phasaclus, a city built by 
Herod the Great in the Avion or Ghor 
N. of Jericho; and the name is still 
preserved in 'Ain el-Fusftil, a small 
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fountain in a wady of the same name. 
Away in the plain to the eastward we 
can see another long aqueduct, which 
probably conveyed water from el- 
Aujeh. 

8. of El-'Aujehy on the western 
border of the plain, are the ruins of 
Es-8umrah, probiibly the Zemeraim of 
Josh, xviii. 22, a town of Benjamin. 
The site is covered with confused 
heaps of rubbish. liiuunitli the surface 
are extensive quarries, like catacombs, 
which may jxirhaps have suppliecf 
some of the building stones for the 
INdoocs of Jericho. ** These caverns," 
sii^s Tristram, ** are now tlie den of 
wild beasts, and the excrement of the 
hyioiia covered the floor. Vast heaps 
of bones of Miniels, oxen, and sheep 
had been collected by these animals, 
in some places to the depth of 2 or 8 
ft., and on one spot I cimnted the 
skulls of seven camels. We had here 
a beautiful recent illustration of the 
mode of formation of the old bone 
caverns so valuable to the geologist." 
(Land o/ J«raeZ, 237.) 

About 45 min. more along the base 
of the mountain, in the line of the 
aqueduct, brings us to the group of 
fountains called Ddk, bursting out 
on the southern bank of Wady en- 
Naw&imeh. Here are 2 copious 
springs and several smaller ones. 
Their natural channel is the wady; 
but the waters of the highest and 
largest, flowing from beneath a ddm- 
tree, are conveyed by an aque- 
duct to the old sugar-mills. Just 
above the fountains are a few traces 
of heavy foundations whidi in all pro- 
Imbility mark the site of the ancient 
Castle of J)och, in which Simon 
Maocab09us was treacherously mur- 
dered by his son Ptolemy (1 Mao. xvi. 
14, 15). DiHk is also mentioned in 
the histories of the Orusades as a 
castle of the Knights Templars be- 
tween Jericho and Bethel. 

A road from Jericho to Bethel passes 
Ain Dftk, and ascends the mountains 
in the line of Wady Nawft'imeh ; the 
distance is about 6 hrs., and the ascent 
steep and difficult. The easiest, and 
evidently the ancient rond between 



these 2 cities, winds up the pass be- 
tween Quarantania and Waily Kelt, 
and then runs through a dreary wilder- 
ness. It is quite practicable for bag- 
gage-animals ; and tlie distance is 
about the same as from Jericho to 
Jerusalem. It was doubtless by this 
latter route the Israelites " went up '* 
to besiet^e Ai (Josh, viii.), which lay 
a little to tlic K. of Bethel (Bte. 10); 
and it was this rr>ute, too, which 
Samuel took from Gilgal to Gibcah, 
to aid Saul agahist the PhiliatinrH 
(1 Sam. xiii. 15); by it Elijah and 
Elisha went down from Bethel to 
Jericho, as already stated. 

Returning again to 'Ain es-Sultan, 
or "the Fountain of Elislia'* as it is 
sometimes called, we proceed H.E. t<» 
our encampment at Riha, about H5 
min. distant. The path leads tlirough 
flne fields of grain, with clumps and 
hedges of nubk (or uom — the lote-trco, 
iizy^phua lotus of botanists) among 
them ; and some distance on the 1. is u 
large grove of the same tree. Foun- 
dations and heaps of ruins are here 
and there met with along the patli; 
and about 15 min. froi\i the village we 
cross a paved Roman road, which wo 
can trace over the plain towards the 
foot of the mountains at Wady Kelt. 
It was probably connected with the 
ancient roads to Jerusalem and Bethel. 

Btha, or Eriha as it is sometimes 
written, is the only modern represen- 
tative of either the city or name of 
Jericho ; and a more filthy and miser- 
able village could not be found in all 
Palestine. Its few inhabitants, Uni, 
are not only iKXir, but profligate, re- 
taining some of the vices for which 
the cities of Sodom were rendered 
notorious 4000 years ago. The houses 
are formed of rude stone walls, built 
up Ux>sely of ancient materials ; tlatir 
flat roofs covered with brush and gra- 
vel, and their little yards — dens of 
fllth and fleas — enclosed by hedges 
of the dry thorny boughs of the nubk. 
A similar but stronger fence sur- 
rounds the whole village, forming a 
rude barrier against the raidt of the 
Bedawiu. The place and its people 
bear more rescmblnnce to the viiliey 
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i>f iho Nile than Palestine. Beside 
ihe'yillago stands the tower, dignified 
by the title of " the House of Zao- 
chflsos.'* It IS a half-rninons sqnaro 
building, aboat 30 ft on each side 
and 40 high, now occnpied by the 
Turkish garrison, consisting of a snb- 
altom with tho title of ^gjjja, And 
some halfnlozen irrcgnlars. The yiew 
from the top is ccMnmanding, and well 
repays a visit 

The Valley of fhe Jordan is here 
seen in its broadest part Its general 
aspect is that of a long plain, shnt in 
on the B. and W. by bold, barren 
riflp^ofi, and having down its centre, 
froin K. to H., a deep, dark, winding 
glen or crevntae. Northward tho 
ridges grnilually appmnch each other 
nntil they $eem to meet on tho distant 
liorizon; southward tho Dead Sea is 
like a continuation of the plain, the 
ranges along each stdo extending 
away in a series of bold promontories 
which generally dip into tho bosom of 
the lake. The mountain of Qnaran- 
tania projects slightly from tho line of 
the western ridge, having curved re- 
cesses on the N. and S. The eleva- 
tion of this ridge above the plain 
varies from 1000 to 2000 ft Tho 
eastern ridge is lower and less pre- 
cipitous where it borders the plain, 
but farther back it rises to a much 
greater elevation. Tho total breadth 
of the valley is about 10 m. ; at each 
side are gentle undulations, but the 
middle is flat, with tho exception, of 
course, of tho narrow glen through 
which tho Jorrlan flows. This vast 
]>tain, with its rich soil and abundant 
waters, is now almost desert ; mostly 
cr>vercd with a thin, smooth, nitrous 
mist, through which tho feet sink lui 
in ashes. The section round Kiha is 
different, affonling a fine example of 
how water can convert a wilderness 
into a paradise. The 2 fountains of 
Dfik and es-Snltftn on the N.W., and 
another at Hajla on the 8.E., aided 
by tho " brook Cherith," afford large 
supplies of water, which, being widely 
distributed by ancient aqueducts, 
cover tho plain with verdure; but 
long neglect and a tropical sun have 



changed most of it into % tanglo of 
thorny shrabSy intermingM with 
willows and overgrown weeds. On 
the W. side of Riha is an impenetrsblo 
thicket of nubk. Farther from tho 
wateroonrses the trees and boshes are 
more thinly scattered, standing singly 
or in clumps, and resembling in piMes 
an Englisk orchard. Seen firom a 
distance on the plain, the whole has 
the appearance of an nnbroken forest^ 
^nd bean some resemblance to the 
far-fiuned OkUah of Damascus. 

Such is the present aspect of the 
plain of Jericho, celebrated for its fer- 
tility in every sge. Josephns calls it 
tho most fertile tract of Judnsa— a 
'* divine region ; " and in speaking of 
tho fonntein of Klisha, he says it 
watered a country 70 ttadia long by 
20 broad, covered with luxuriant 
gardens and palm-groves. In Scrip- 
turo Jericho is caUod the " City of 
Palm-trees*' (Dent xxxiv. 3); and 
Jonephus niprcsente these trees as of 
unusual size and beauty, growing oven 
along the banks of the Jordan. Now 
not a palm is to bo seen at the modem 
village, nor at 'Ain es-Snltftn, nor on 
tlio site of the Jericho of Herod : but 
Tristram discovered a little clump in a 
retired wady beyond the old convent 
of St. John. The gardens also pro- 
duced honey and balsam. Henna, 
and Myrobalanum; as well as an 
abundant supply of tho moro common 
fruits. Of ail thcso rich productions, 
which gave Jericho such celebrity of 
old, not one remains. Tho precions 
balsam was tmnsfcrrod by Cleopatra 
to tiio ganlens of Holiopolis in Egjrpt ; 
but neither thcro nor horn is it any 
longer known. Tho myrobalaniun 
may probably bo identical with tho 
ZnkkAm of tho Arabs — a thorny tree 
grr>wing wild, though not plentiful, 
and bearing a green nut, which, being 
pressed, like the olive, yields an oil— 
the modem balsam of Jericho — ^highly 
prized by Arabs and pilgrims as a 
remedy for wounds. 

During the rale of the crusading 
kings tho sugar-cane was largely cul- 
tivated in tlio plain of Jericmo ; and 
to that ago aro probably to be attri- 
buted tho aqueducts, all with pointed 
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arches, now seen in every direction. 
The place then partially rogiiined its 
ancient fertility and celebrity, and 
was considered tlio gardua of Pales- 
tine. The Latin kings gave it to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; but it 
was afterwards transferred to tiie con- 
Vent of nuns erected by Queen Meli- 
sanda at Bethany. Its annual revenue 
is said to have boon 5000 pieces of 
gold^bout 5000{.— an immense sum 
in those days. To the same period 
tho present tower lM5longH, and was 
perhaps oructu<l for tho protection of 
tho Holds and gurdous against incur- 
sions of Bedawin. It is first men- 
tioned by a writer in the 13th centy., 
and 2 centuries later it began to do 
called the " House of Zacchieus." 



Tub Site of Qilgal.— Joshua tolls 
US that tho first encampment of the 
Israelites on the W. side of the Jordan 
was at ** Gilgcd, in the east border of 
JerichoV and the 12 stones which 
the priests took out of the bed of the 
river ^^did Joshua pitch in Gilgal" 
(Josh. iv. 19, 20). This Gilgal, we 
learn from Josephus {Ant. v. I, 4), was 
10 ttadia from Jericho and 50 frtiui 
the Jordan. Now, whether we regard 
the Jewish historian as referring, to 
tlieraoro ancient site at 'Aines-SultUn, 
or the more modem on tlie banks of 
the Kelt, the distance corresponds 
with that of the village of Biha. At 
or near this village, then, Gilgal must 
liave sUxxL In Btha there is not a 
vestige of ancient ruins, though the 
stones of the modem houses appear to 
have been taken ffom older buildings. 
Tlie oonstraction of these houses, of 
the tower, and the aqueducts, may 
aooount for the disappearance of the 
ancient city ; and there are, besides, a 
few heaps of rabbish, half-covered by 
weeds and bushes, in the surrounding 
fields. 

It is doubtful whether the name 
Gilgal was at first applied to a city or 
to an open place suitable for a large 
encampment. However this may bo, 
there can be no doubt that here the 
Israelites first pitched their tents 
wiUiin the " Land of Promise " (Josh. 



iv. 19) ; and here they rested for some 
time, '* having rolled away the re- 
proach of Egypt ttom off them " (id. 
V. 9). Here too they observetl their 
first Passover in Ganaan (id. v. 10)* 
And it was on this spot Joshua saw 
tho man "standing over against him," 
who declared that he had come " as 
captain of the host of the Lord " (v. 
13, 14). Here the Tabernacle was sot 
up, and hero it remained during thu 
long wars in tho interior of Palcstino 
until it found a rosting-placo at 
Shiloh (Josh, xviii. 1). (nilgai lic- 
camo in later times one of tho assize 
towns of Samuel (1 Sam. vii. 16) : and 
here the people were wont to assemble 
to offer up sacrifice (id. x. 8). Hero 
Saul was made king, and here he com- 
mitted the act on account of which 
tho kingdom was taken from him and 
his posterity (id. xi. 15 ; xiii. 13, 14 ; 
XV.). It was here also the tribe of 
Judah assembled to« welcome back 
David from exile (2 Sam. xix. 15); 
and here occurred several of those re- 
markable events in which tho prophet 
Elisha was the main actor — the heal- 
ing of the poisoned pot (2 Kings iv. 
38-41) ; tho euro of Naaman tho Syrian 
(id. v.); and tho punishment of Ge- 
hazi. Gilgal appears to have been 
early abandoned, for there is no trace 
of it after the exile, nor does Josephus 
refer to it as existing in his day. Tho 
site was still shown in the timo of 
Eusebius; and Arculf states that it 
was occupied at the {)eriod of his visit 
by a largo church : he, however, locates 
it 5 m. from Jericho, so that probably 
the founders of the church had not been 
very particular as to the topography. 

Jericho to the Jordan. — ^The distaneo 
from Jericho to tho banks of tho 
Jordan is about 1^ h. Tho bathing- 
place of the Latin pilgrims is nearly 
due E., beside the ruined convent of 
St. John, now called Kiur d-Yeliud, 
" the Jews' Castle." That of tho 
Greeks is lower down, and is the one 
usually visited by travellers. We shall 
make a slight de'tour, so as to take in 
au ancient site, and as the rmul is 
good we can make up for it by a canter 
across the plain. 
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Jidh'hoglah^ now Mtfi /rq;74i.^€ot- 
ting out from Rtha In a 8.E. dirootion, 
nnu pAming over ftvitful but noglectou 
fioldBf wo ranch in 20 min. somo foun- 
dniions of hewn stoncn, and wo obsorvo, 
I in. to ihu B., a low mound, also 
oovorod with ruins. Thcao aro pro- 
bably tho remains of convents, whicli 
wo know formerly stood in tho plain ; 
perhaps one of them may bo that 
mentioned by Arculf as orcupying tho 
site of Gtlgnl. In 40 min. moro wo 
roacli Knsr llnjia, another old convent 
in better preservation. It takes its 
namo from 'Ain Ilajla, a largo foun- 
tain, a milo to tho N.E., to which we 
now turn, as it marks tho sito of 
Beth-hoglah — a ploco on the boundary 
lino between Judali and Benjamin. 
The lino commenced near the mouth 
of tho Jordan, and, passing Beth- 
hoglah, went up through tho moun- 
taiiis to En-Shemcsh, and thonoo to 
Kn-Ilogel, in tho valley of Ilinnom 
(Josh. XV. 5, G). *Ain Hajla is sur- 
roundcil by a wall, and sends forth a 
stream which irrigates oven yet, neg- 
lected as it is, a largo section of the 
plain. From hence we gallop across 
the smooth plain to the Jordan, en* 
countering as wo approach the river 
low thorny shrubs, growing singly 
and in patches. Both tho river and 
its glen are hid from view until we 
stand upon tho high bank, and then 
wo Buddenl V look down into a deep val- 
Icv — ^its sides sprinkled with bushes, 
which becomo thicker and thicker, 
nntil in tho centre they form one 
dense unbroken line of foliage. Still 
tho river docs not appear. Wo s|>ur 
our horses along tho narrow tortuous 
]iaths that hero wind through tho 
shnibbcry, and at last draw up on 
a clear spot, all trampled and broken, 
whore wo SCO tho Jordan rushing 
along at our feet— suddenly appearing 
from the thicket a1)ovo, and as sud- 
denly disappearing into it below, not 
moro than 100 yards of it being 
visible. 

Thb Jordan flows tlirongh a tor- 
tuous glen, varying from 200 to 600 
yds. in brraiUh, and firom 60 to 150 ft. 
in dcpUi below tho surnnrnding plain* 



Tho sidoB of tho fflon aro abnmt and 
broken. oompoBed of marl ana olay, 
intormizod with some strata of lime- 
stone. Tho bottom is smooth, and 
sprinkled here and there witli shrubs, 
whioli becomo thicker toward tho cen- 
tre. The banks of tho river are fringed 
with broad belts of tamarisk, oleander, 
and willow, among which reeds and 
underwood spring up so as to form 
impenetrable jungles — secure dens for 
the wild-boar and the leopard, and 
occasionally for tho Bedawy robber. 
The river flows between deep banks 
of clay, and in siie and appoaranco is 
not unlike the Tiber at Rome, though 
more rapid. Its breadth is here from 
80 to 100 ft. ; in several places, how- 
ever, higher up, it spreads out to 150 
ft. or more, and the depth is often 
from 10 to 12. 

In describing the passage of tho 
Israolitos it is said in Scripture that 
tho " Jwdan ovcrflowotli all his banks 
all the time of harvest;*' but tho 
meaning of tiio Hebrew simply is that 
tho river "was filled up to all its 
banks " — that is, iU proper eftantisl wa$ 
then JvU, " Thus understood," Dr. 
Robinson rightly observes, ** the Bib- 
lical account corresponds entirely to 
what wo find to bo the case at tho 
present day. The Israolitos crosscfl 
the Jordui 4 days before the Passover 
(Easter). Then, as now, the harvest 
occurred during April and early in 
May, the barley preceding the wheat 
harvest by 2 or 3 weeks. Then, as 
now, there was a slight annual rise of 
the river which caused it to flow at 
this soason with full banks, and somc- 
timos to spreail its. waters ovon over 
tho immooiato banks of its ohannel, 
where tiiey are lowest^ so as in some 
places to fill tlio low tract coverod 
with trees and vegetation along its 
side." Tho precise spot where tho 
Israelites crossoil it is impossible to 
determine. No argtunent can bo 
grounded on tho state of tho alluvial 
banks; for overy one knows bow apt 
such banks aro to change thohr fonn, 
and oven their place. The waters 
which came down the valley, we aro 
informed, ** stood and rose up upon 
an heap,'* whilo thoso toward the sea 
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" were cut off," bo that the vast multi- 
tude moBt probably crossed the dry 
channel in a broud lino extending 
over several miles. All we know 
definitely as to the place is, that thov 
passcil over ** ri^ht against Jericho. 
The traveller, as he sits beneath the 
willows on the Jordairs banks, will 
road with now iiiturust the aocfnuit of 
this wonderful event as recorded in 
Joshua ilL and iv. The Israelites 
came down from the heights of Moab 
around Tisgah, probably by the pass 
of Wady JfosbTui (soo Rte. 19), and 
encamped in the plain at the Imiso 
of tlie mountains, near a city called 
ShUUm^ named, doubtless, from the 
acaoia groves in its neighbourhood 
(Num. xxiii. 48, 49). Shittim must 
have stood near the mouth of Wady 
llesbdn. From thence they removed 
to the Jordan, " and lodged there, 
liofore they jtassed over " (Josh. iii. 1), 
at a place ^ right against," that is east 
of Jeridio (iii. 16). The next day 
the priests advanced with the ark on 
their shoulders till their feet touched 
the water along the shelving bank. 
Nearly a mile (2000 cubits) behind 
them stood the (icople — ^Iteuben, Cad, 
and Manasseh in tiie van, fully armecl 
f iv. 12, 13). The moment the priests 
dipped their feet in the water, the 
river-lxid became dry as far up on 
tlio right as *' Adam, tlie city which 
is beside Zaretaii," some 30 m. distant 
(comp. 1 Kings vii. 40). The waters 
which came down from the Sea of 
Galilee, ''stood and rose up,*' while 
tliose bolow flowed off into the Dead 
Bca. A long election of the river- 
bed — farther than the eye could reach 
<m each side — was thus left dry. 
In tiie midst of the dry bed the 
priests bearing the ark remained, until 
the whole people had passed over, and 
12 stones had oeen set up to mark tlie 
iipot, and 12 others had been taken 
i>ut of the river-bed to serve as a mo< 
iiiorial of tlie miracle in after times. 

Near, perhaps at, this very same 
apot, KUjali divided the waters, passed 
over the dry bed, and was taken up to 
heaven from that plain on the other 
idde; and filislia us he came back 
*' took the mantle of Klijah tliat fell 



from him, and smote the waters, say- 
ing. "Where is the liord God of 
Elijah ? " and thus a third time the 
Jordan was divided (2 Kings ii.). 

But another event of still more 
thrilling hitorest bus been long jixed 
ntMir this spot — thi lia^dUm v/our Sa- 
viour. 'JMie exact locality is not stated 
by the hiutimI liislorian. All we know 
is that " John came oreaching in the 
wilderness of Judiea, and Jesus came 
^ from Galilee to Jordan, unto John, 
to be baptized of him " (Matt. iii. 1, 13). 
It woulil seem from this that the 
baptism took place toward the mouth 
of the river, on the confines of Judoia. 
Immediately afterwards Jesus was 
'* led up of the Spirit into Oie wilder- 
nets, to be tempted of the devil." The 
leading up is descriptive of the features 
of the country; and we are almost 
compelled to conclude that " the 
wilderness *' is the same to which John 
is represented as having come preach- 
ing, immediately before the baptism. 
John the Evangelist, in referrnig to 
the events which occurred subsequent 
to the temptation, says, '* These things 
were done in Bethabara (or, as tho 
best MSS. have it, BeUiony) beyond 
Jordan, where John was baptizing" 
(i. 28, 29). Some have concluded 
from Uiis, that the baptism of Jesus 
took place in Bethabara ; aild they try 
to identify Bethabara, '' the House of 
rassage," with a fonl of the river near 
Su(?coth, where JvwxA} i*rosse<l from 
Mahanaim, where the Midiunites en- 
deavouretl to escape in their flight 
from Gideon, and where Jephtha slew 
the Ephraimites (Gen. xxxiii. 17; 
Jud. vii. 24 ; xii. 5, G). Tliis ford is 
30 m. N. of Jericho. It should be 
borne in mind, however, tliat the read- 
ing Bethabara is very hypothetical, 
and was adopted by Origen, chiefly 
because he knew a Bethabara, and did 
not know a Bethany beyond Jordan ; 
and farther, it is far from certain that 
the scene of the baptism was here at 
all. On the whole I am inclined to 
believe that Christ was baptized on the 
confines of the wilderness of Judooa, 
and near the spot whore the river 
was thrice miraculously dividetl. But 
wherever the true scene may be, uono 
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cftfi floaU Uisi it wwB in Uio w^ten of 
the JanUn the Bon of God vm bftp- 
tixcl ; and this fact will atiadi to that 
riTcr a flarred intereat, anch aa never 
liaa heco, and never can be, 
by any other in the workL 

One of the most iiinfniiar eerpmoniea 
o)i!W'nrrd by the Chrifitian chnrrhca in 
]'alr«tine is thai of Uic bathing of the 
pilsrinui in Uie Jcinlnn, year after year, 
at >^ier. On iho Monday of Paaekni 
week several thooaand half-frantic pU- 
f^ms march <lown the wild pass from 
Jenumlem to Jericlio, and bivooac on 
the site of GilgaL The desolate 

{>lnin is thus suddenly filled with 
ifo ; and the stray traveller who wit- 
ncascs the aocne will be atrikinKly 
reminded of the mnltitudea that 
thronged, 18 ecntnrira a^o, to the 
** lMt|»iiHni of John." Kvcry (liristinn 
stntc of Europe and Asia lias its repre- 
sentative there ; and there, too, is seen, 
pirtnreaqnely grouped, every variety 
i»f roatnmr. At tlieir henfl mairlicfl 
the TiirkiHli governor of Jerusalem, or 
liiH depniy, with an nnncil raeort, tf> 
giiftnl npiinat lAiMlitii, wlio, since 
the days of the " 0«)0fl fiamaritAn,** 
have infintod this desert rood. Hmnc 
iKmrs before dawn on the following 
morning a liost of little tom-toms snd- 
dctnly give fortli their discordant but 
stirring roll, and a thousand torches 
suddenly flash amid the thickets of 
tlie plain. Over the desert presses the 
crowd in silence. A ruddy glow along 
the eastern horizon brings out into 
bold relief the summits of the Moab 
mountains, and heralds the sun's ap- 
proach; and the pilgrims, as they 
descend the steep bank from the 
upper terrace, now see, in the pale 
morning light, the dark lino of foliage 
tibat hides the sncred stream. An open- 
ing in the fringed border is soon after 
discovered, and the motley throng 
hastily tllHinoinii, and Ijnthe in tlio mpiil 
river. The scene is unique, and not 
nliogothor in acmnlanco with our ideas 
of propriety. Old and young, men 
and women, go down together into the 
torrent, apparently unconscious of the 
surrounding crowd. It is a part of 
their religion — a ceremony which 
brings upon them many blcsBings, and 
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Fnm ike Jardam to Os Dmd Bm, 
— ^The Jordan, a fhott dialaiiee bdow 
the pilgrims* bathing -plao^ a wiMi iia 
round to the W., and then to tliB ak 
and 8. again ; widening gndoaUy as 
it advanoea, and beooning wan atog- 
gish. Towards the month of the ztver 
the banks are low and muddy. At 
the mouth the width ia 180 y&, and 
the depth only 3 ft. ; bat there is no 
fad, owing to the aoft and slimy 
natare of the banks and bed. The 
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to the north-eaatem angle of the 
Dead Sea, and immedlatdy in front 
of it are 3 lanall mud ialamb &om G 
to 8 ft. high, apparently sobject to 
overflow. 

In going fmm tho Jcfdan to the 
Dead 8ca it is better to strike acrcMB 
tho plain in a aouth-wcstem oomee, aa 
we thus escape tho soft Ivuika of tlio 
delta, ami save a oonsidcrablo ddtour. 
Innnodiaicly on gaining the upper 
liank or tcrraoowo enter a flat, nnootli 
plain, ooverod with awhite salphurooaa 
crust, and without almost a single 
▼estige of yegctation. Hero wo feci 
the oppressive atmosphere of this de- 
solate region in all its intensity. The 
air becomes close and hazy as the snii 
ascends, giving a wavy motion to tho 
parched soil, and a strange indistinct- 
ness of outline to <listant objects. After 
an hour's weary ride over a trackless 
desert we suddenly reach the shore of 
that mysterious sea, with its unwhole- 
some swamps and slimy margin, and 
ridges of drift wood, which appear to 
liave been accumulating for nges^ and 
which are all incrusted with salt. A 
little pcninsida (an island when tho 
watiT is high) with n long narrow 
nork is before us ; riding out to it we 
Ihid it covered with ruins, apparently 
of great antiquity, consisting of largo 
unhewn stones lying in heaps, and 
here and thero arranged as founda- 
tions. Here too is a quantity of drift 
timber. Tho traveller may now test 
tho buoyancy of tho water by a bath, 
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and its saUnosB and inoomparablo 
bittenuMW by ii mouthful. 

Thb Dead Sea is, whether oon- 
sidorod physically or historically, tho 
moBt remarkable sheet of water m tho 
world. It lies in tho lowest part of 
that doop raviuo whidi extends from 
the base of Hermon to the gulf of 
'Akabah. A section of the ravine, 
more tlian 100 m. in length, is below 
the level of the sea, and the depres- 
sion of tho surface of the Dead Sea 
is no less than 1292 ft. A glauoo at 
tho features of this region is sufficient 
to show tlint tlio cavity of the Dead 
Sea was coeval in its conformation 
with the Jordan valley on tlie N., and 
tlio *Ambuh on tlie B. The breadth 
of tlio whole valley is pretty uniform, 
only contracting u little to tho B. of 
tliu liidco of Tiliorius, and oxjNinding 
Sfimewhat at Jericho; tho mountains 
on cacli side thus run in nearly parallel 
linos from Ilermon to 'Akabah. Tho 
DumI Hui, theruforojcmciipics a section 
of tlio groat valley, which only diflbrs 
from tho rest in being deeper and 
covered with water. On the E. and 
W. it is shut in by lofty eliiis of bare 
white or grey limestone, dipping in 
many places into its bosom without 
Icavmg even a footpath along the 
sliore. Its length is 40 geographical 
m., and its greatest breadth 8|, nar- 
rowing to 5 nt the northern extiemity. 
Near its S.E. angle, opposite the 
ravine of Eerak, is a broad low pro- 
montorv, with a long point or ct\po 
stretching more than 5 m. northward 
up the centre of the sea. And it is 
worthy of special notice that the sec- 
tion of tho sea, N. of this promontory, 
is of great deptli, varying from 40 to 
218 fathoms ; and in some places the 
soundings show 118 fathoms witliin a 
few yards of the eastern cliffs. Tho 
■outhem section, on the otlier hand, 
is shallow ; never more tlian 2 to 3 
fathoms, and guuemlly only about us 
many feet. 

Lying in this deep caldron, cnoom- 
poMod oy boro wliito oliffs, and ox- 
poied daring the long Syrian summer 
to tho unclouded beams of a burning 
8UD| nothing could bo expected on tho 



slioros of tlio Dead Soa but sterility 
and death-like solitudo ; and nothing 
else does the traveller find, save where, 
here and there, a brackish fountain, 
or mountain streamlet, creates a little 
tliicket of willow, tamarisk, and 
oleander. Around these, however, 
birds sing sweetly as in moie genial 
climes, and the Arab pitches his tent 
like his brethren on the high eastern 
plateau, and a luxuriant harvest re- 
wards tlie labours of the husbandman 
— all showing that the stories so long 
current about the deadly exhalations 
from poisonous waters are fabulous. 
It is true that the tropical heat of tho 
climate causes immense evaporation, 
which often renders the utmosplicro 
heavy and dark, and the marshes of the 
Ghor give rise in summer to intcnnit- 
tont fevers, so that tliopro|H!r inliubiU 
ants, including those uf Jericho, iiru a 
feeble and sickly race; but this ha.s 
no necessary connexion with the Dead 
Sea or tho chnmctcr of its wotors. 
Tho marshes of IskanderOn, on tlio 
shore of tho Mediti^rruniinn, are much 
more wihealthy than any part of tho 
Ghor. 

Keccnt researches, e8|)ccially thoso 
of M. Lartet, have contributed greatly 
to our knowledge of the physical geo- 
graphy of the Dead S^ and have 
gone far to solve the mystery of its 
origin. Tlio greater part of its shores 
have now been thoroughly explored. 
The English reader may see a trans- 
lation of M. Lartet's very able Essay 
in tho Appendix to the tmnslatiou of 
Hitter's ralamtina^ recently published 
by Clark of Edinburgh. 

M. Lartet shows, from the height 
and geological structure of the water- 
shed in the Valley of Arabah and 
from the direction of the lateral val- 
leys north and south, tluit tho Jordan 
could never have run into the Red 
Sea. The depression of the sea is 
1202 ft, while tho e]evati(»n of tho 
watersliud op[M)sito I'etra is 787 ft. 
M. Lartet also shows that tliero could 
have been no aUcient oommunieation 
of any kind between tho Ked Sea and 
the basin of tho Jordan, because the 
action which upheaved the watershed 
did not occur at u period subscnpient 
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to that which gave to the whole of 
PaleBtino its present form. He proves 
tliat the formation of the «lordan 
valley, including the Doacl Sea basin, 
must have boon coeval with that phy- 
sical convulsion which upheaved the 
mountain-chains of Syria ; and he ao- 
r/iunts for the valloy in this way: 
that at sonio minoto ])cri(Nl a fracttvo 
t(N)k v\m%) in tlin upiior strata of the 
(iirlli H rniHt in this rngion, oxUiii<ling 
in a di ruction N. and H. In conso- 
quonco of tho unequal strength of the 
crust, tlio western side of the fracture 
simk downwards, occasioning the ab- 
nipt dip of tlie strata along tho W. 
side of the valley ami the great de- 
pression of the valley itself r while the 
eastern side of the fracture remained 
in situ, showing at various places on 
the eastern shore of Uie IK»d Hea a 
vertical section through the thick 
strata of limestone and sandstone. Con- 
twqucntly, tho basin of the Dead Sea 
lins Ixien at all })criods since its forma- 
tion ^* a reservoir for the rainfall ; and 
its snltncss originally proceeded from 
tho constitution of the environs of tho 
lake, and has greatly increased under 
tho influence of incessant evapora- 
tion." 

M. T4vrtet farther found that do- 
iNinitH of gnvit depth have accumu- 
lated in the valley since its formation. 
They are composed of numerous thin 
ImhIh of gvi)sinii, marl, flint, and allu- 
vium. TiioHo bods, which cover the 
whole valley, are analogous to tliose 
now in process of formation at tho 
lx)ttom of tlie Dead Sea. They show 
that at one period the whole Jordan 
valley must have been under water. 
Its gradual depression he attributes 
to Uircc main causes : — 1. An increase 
of tenii)craturo. 2. The rise of a vast 
sea-bottom in tho track of the winds 
which pass over the Dead Sea, which 
liave be<;n thereby dried up, owing to 
tho substitution of burning sands for 
the water from which they formerly de- 
rived tlieir humidity. 3. " The forma- 
tion, in the track of the same winds, 
of a chain of mountains suiBciently 
high to cause a condensation of tlieir 
vapours, and tlius retain tlieir hu- 
midity," 



M. Lartet, in his examination of 
tho geology of the Jordan valley, saw 
evidences of volcanic action of a date 
long posterior to the formation of tho 
valloy; and from this he eoneludes 
that *' volcanic eruptions have taken 
place to the N.K. of tho basin, which 
produce<l fmportant eoulSe$ of bosalty 
some of them extending as far as the 
Jordan valley itself. Other empttona 
(»f loHH imiNirtanrM) took place diroctly 
K. of the lake, of which 3 reached iUi 
eastern shore near the Wadis Ghnweir 
and Zcrka I^Cain, and the south end of 
the little plain of Zaralu 

"Hot and mineral springs, bitu- 
minous eruptions, similar to those 
which accompany and follow volcanic 
action, and earthquakes — ^which are 
still frequent in the district — were the 
last important phenomena by which 
the basin of the Dead Bca was 
affected." 

Such are the chief results of M. 
Lartet's researches. He never touches, 
however, the one point of paramount 
interest to the Biblical scholar, namely, 
the destruction of the cities of the 
plain. The only point in his researches 
which at all l>ears upon this question 
is the last paragraph above quoted. 
He does not state what effect these 
emptifms prrMluec<l either upon tho 
lake or its environs. This is tue point 
which remains for future scientific 
explorers, and the qnostions they 
should attempt to solve ought to Ijc 
such as these : Is there any evidence 
that the extent of the lake has been 
altered within the historic period? 
Are there any traces of the action of 
fire upon the more recent beds of gyp- 
sum or marl towards the southern end 
of the Sea? Have the bituminous 
eruptions IxKsn ho extensive as to cause, 
if ignited, such a conflagration as oc- 
curred at the destruction of Sodom ? 

The researches of Mr. Tristram 
{Land of Itrnel) have an important 
bearing on these questions, but his 
reports require conflnnation by skilled 
geologists. I shall give a brief sum- 
mary of them here as a guide to futuro 
explcMrers. Of the southern section of 
the Sea, he says, "Sulphur springs 
stud tho slioro; sulphur is strown, 
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wheUier in layers or iu fragmcnlB, 
over the dcsolato ]>lainii; and bitu- 
men is ejected in great floatAig masses 
from the bottom of tlio sea, oozes 
through the fissures of tlio rocks, is 
deposited with gravel on the lx3ach, 
or app€ar$, with iulj)fiur, to have been 
precipitated during some convulsion, 
.... The kindling of such a mass of 
combustible material, either by light- 
ning from Iieaven or by other elec- 
trical agency, coinbiniMl with an cartli- 
Jpiako ejecting the bitumen or sulphur 
rom the lake, would soon spread de- 
vastation over the plain ; so that the 
smoke of the country would go up 
like the smoke of a furnace " (p. 359). 
Again, at the northern end of Wady 
MohawAt (a valley which fulls into 
the lake at the northern end of 
the salt hills of UsilOm) are some 
very remarkable physical phenomena. 
"There are exposed on the sides of 
the Wady, and chiefly on tlie 8., 
large masses of bitumen mingled with 
gravel. These overlie a thick stratum 
of sulphur, which again overlies a 
til inker stratum of sand so strongly im- 
)>rognated with sulphur that it yields 
jKiworfVil fiunes on being sprinkled 
over a hot ooaL Many blocks of the 
bitumen have been washed down tlie 
gorge and lie scattered over the plain 
lx}low. .... The layer of sulphurous 
sand is generally evenly distributed 
on the old limestone base: the sul- 
phur evenly above it, and the bitumen 
iu variable masses. In every way it 
diflfers from the ordinary mode of 
deposit of these substances as we 
have seen them elsewhere. Again, 
the bitumen, unlike that which we 
pick up on the shore, is strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur, and yields 
an overpowering sulphurous odour; 
above all, it is calcined, and hears the 
marks of having been subjected to 
extreme heat" (pp. 355-357). Mr. 
'iVistram observes, *' So far as I can 
understand this deposit, if there be 
any physical evidence leit of the cata- 
strophe which dedstroyed Sodum and 
(lomorrah, or of similar occurrences, 
wo have it here." 

lliis point demands tlie close and 
careful consideration of future scien- 
iSyria and PalesUne,'] 



tiflc travellers. Independent of all 
theories and ])rejudicos, scriptural or 
antiscriptural, it is wortliy of investi- 
gation simply as a historicK>-geologicul 
question. 

Mr. Tristram also traced more fully 
than his prodocessorM the ancient 
shore-lines, or levels of the smv, ns 
marked by the terraces and de|M>sit8 
along the sides of tlie clifls and 
ravines. These are very nunicrons, 
and are found at elevations varying 
from 5 to 1500 ft. above tlie ])resont 
level of the water. • 

The contour of the Dead Sea, as 
shown in most maps, is regular; Iho 
shore-lines liaving few indentations 
and the curves at the N. and S. are 
uniform. Recent researches have shown 
that this is incorrect. The western 
shore, especially, has long promon- 
tories and do(;p liays, and tlio cnrves 
at the N. and S. are very far fr«iin 
being so regular or graceful us most 
maps make them. Another feature of 
the sea may be noticc4l. It is dividi^l 
into two sections by the promontory of 
liisdn. llie northern is a dc(ip regu- 
larly-formed basin, the sides descend- 
ing steeply and uniformly all roiuid, 
as well on the N. and S. as on the E. 
and W. Lynch found it deepest be- 
tween Ain Terftbeh and Wady Mojib, 
that is, about the middle of the 
northern section. From this point the 
depth decreases gradually towanls 
the Lisan on the S., and the Jordan 
on tlie N. The greatest depth foinul 
by Lyncli was 1308 ft. The dcc^p 
part of the lake terminates at th(> 
peninsula. The greatest depth of 
the channel between Lisan and the 
western shore is only 13 ft., and no 
part of tlie southern section is inoro 
than 12 ft. deep. When the water is 
very low, there are two fords from 
Lisan to the mainland: one across 
the narrow channel, the other running 
from the S.W. angle of jihe isthmus to 
Jebel Usdi^m. 

The water is more intensely salt 
than that of any other sea known. It 
has also a bitter taste. Yet it is as 
transparent as the Mediterranean. 
Its specific gravity is so great that the 
hwnan body will not sink, and eggs 
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float whon only two-Uiirdi iinmcnod. 
Aimlyais ■hows that it contains 26 por 
cent, of Hklino inattor, and this renders 
it fatal to animal lifo. 

Tlio wholo rango of oliiTs alone tho 
wcBtcm shore is limestone, similar to 
that in the neighbouring Jadflian 
hills; it only varios in its sliades of 
colour, being mostly white, but oc- 
casionally changing to a yellow and 
even a reddish liue. Along the base 
of tlio cliffs are several brackish 
and tepid springs ; and at the N.W. 
angle of the sea *are salt marshes, 
amid which pieces o(fnire nUhpur are 
often met with. S. of 'Ain Jidy are 
similar marshes, with salt-pits, in 
which sulphur, asphalto, and piunice- 
stoue abound ; those chiefly occur at 
the little bay called Birhet drKhvUL 
At tho S.W. comer are the remarkable 
salt-hills of Usdum, already mentioned 
(Rtc. 4), which are the principal 
causes of the extreme saltncss of the 
water. On the 8.E., beyond the 
marshy ground of the Ghor, are sand- 
stone mountains, a continuation of 
the Etlom ran^e ; these give place to 
limestone in the valley of Kerak, but 
northward the sandstone again appears 
in thick strata below tho limestone 
nHmiitaiuR of Moab. '.Ilio promontory, 
or |M>.nin8ula, d'Lifdii " tho Tongue, 
in a (Kiet^tortiary deposit of carbonate 
f)f luno and sandstone disintegrated, 
intermixed with sulphur and gyjisum. 
At the mouth of Wady Zurka Ma'in 
are tho warm springs of Cnllirrhoe, to 
which Herod the Great went in the 
vain hope of being cured of his loath- 
Homo disease. Hero, between lofty 
]N3rpendicular cliffs of red sandstone, a 
cvipious stream of sweet warm water 
flr>ws into tho lake. N. of this tlio 
cliffs bordering on the shore are com- 
posed of sandstone, over which lime- 
stone lies in places; and dykes and 
scams of old trap-rock also frequently 
occur. Here too, near the N.E. angle, 
we observe considerable quantities of 
po8t-tertiary lava ; pumiee-Btone so light 
and porous that its specific gravity is 
less than that of the waters, on which 
it easily floats ; and likewise volcanie 
^ag of various kinds. 



JIUUnvsdl N<diee$ of iM Dead Sea. 
— ^Nearly 4000 years sgo, when tho 
herdsmen of Abraham and Lot dis- 
puted, and it was deemed best to so- 
Earate, Lot looked down from tho 
eighU of Bethel, << and beheld all 
tlio plain of Jordan, that it was well 
watered evervwhero, before the Lord 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even 
as the Garden of the Lord, like tho 
land of Egypt, as thou eoinest unto 
Zoar *' f Gen. ziii. 10). This descriptum 
is filled out in detail by subsequent 
allusions. The region is represented 
as a *' deep valley (JSbiefc— Gen. xiv. 
8, 8, 10), distinguished from the sur- 
rounding desert by its " fertile fields " 
(fifiddtn^— id.). How entirely different 
this is fttmi the present aspect of the 
country, a glance at the desolate 
slimy i&ores, and the salt-incrusted 
plains, and the bleak clifb above, is 
sufficient to show. There must, how- 
over, liave been a lake here at that 
time as well as now, to receive the 
waters of tho Jordan and of the 
smaller streams and fountains that 
still exist along the marg^ of tho 
valley ; but it seems from the^ lan- 
guage of the sacred writer that the 
lake was smaller then than now, leav- 
ing a broad margin of fertile and 
vortlant plain, "well watered erery- 
whore like the land of Egypt," espe- 
cially on the toiUhem tide, ** as thou 
comcst unto Zoar." Upon these plains 
Gentile and Jewish records combine 
in placing tho earliest scat of Phoeni- 
cian civilization. "The Tyrians," 
savs Justin, " first dwelt by the Syrian 
laice before they removed to Bidon." 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Ze- 
boim are mentioned as the firat cities 
of the Ganaanites ; and when Lot went 
down from Bethel the " cities of the 
plain " formed a nucleus of civilized 
life before any city, except Hebron 
and perhaps Jenisalem, had sprang 
up in Central Palestine. Their in- 
habitants were both licentious and 
cowardly; and like their degenerate 
representatives in the present day, 
they were content for a long time to 
pay Uaek mad to iJie hardy tribes of 
the eastern desert When they re- 
fused tho customary tribute, they were 
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nttockod, bcaton, and plundored ; and 
they were indebted for the recapture 
of wiyee, children, and goods to the 
courage and outcrpriix) of Abraham. 
(Gen. xiv.) 

Now comes a most important epoch 
in the physical history of the " vale of 
Siddim." In the Scripture narrative 
of the battle of the 5 Kings, ** pits of 
bitumen" are s}X)ken of, into which 
many fell in tlieir flight. The name 
Sodom (** lunnntj "), if it be not do- 
rived from the subsequent catastrophe, 
shows that the marks of fire had 
already passed over tlio doomed valley. 
Abmham, tlion dwelling at the Oak 
of Mfunro, by Hebron, received the 
virtit of the ungolM, and accoHi])nniud 
them towards HcNtom. After his ur- 
gent ajiixial on behalf of the cities, ho 
ruturneu to his touts; but early the 
next morning he wont to the same 
spot, " and looked toward Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and toward all the land of 
the plain, and beheld, and lo, the 
smoke of the country went up as the 
smoke of a furnace." (Gen. xix. 28.) 
Lot, driven forth from Sodom at the 
first dawning of the morning, reached 
tlie " little city " of Zoar^ as " the sun 
was risen upon the earth" (id. xix. 
15, 23); and Zoar, as we have seen 
(Rte. 4), was situated on the eastern 
sliore of the sea, near the promontory 
of Lisdn, These facts prove that the 
doomed cities and their well-watered 
plain were towards the southern end 
of the lake, for otherwise Abraham 
could not have seen them from any 

Coint at an easy distance from He- 
ron, and Lot could not have gained 
Zoar in the short interval between 
dawn and sunrise. This soutliorn 
section, too, as wo have scon, is very 
shallow. 

The precise manner in which the 
liord overtlirew the cities is not 
clcarlv indicated, but it would seem 
that fire had caught the inflammable 
bitiunen around them, so as to con- 
sume them, and render the whole 
plain like a fiirnace. May it not be 
that the houses were constructed of 
calcareous bitumen, and cemented, 
like tlio Tower of liabel, with pure 
asphalte 7 thus they would be in the 



highest degree inflammable. The fire 
was probably the result of volcanio 
action, thrown up from some crater, 
and *^ rained down" again upon the 
plain. Eartliquakes usually accom- 
pany volcanio action, and these even 
yet throw up huge masses of asphalto 
from the bottom of this section of the 
lake. Such masses ejected from the 
earth at tliat time would add fuel 
to the flame, and make the confla- 
gration sweep over the whole plain. 
It would be no uncommon effect of 
such causes, either so to heave up the 
bottom of the ancient lake as to nmko 
its waters cover the scorched valo 
of Sodom ; or so to dopresH the vah) 
itself that thoy would over Mow it. 
These views are no mere fanciful 
theories or hypotheses ; but, while in 
accordance with Scripture narrative, 
they also rest on a solid Uisis of woll- 
authcnticated hist(irio details, and 
careful topographical notices, com- 
bined with the results of recent soien- 
tifio research. 

The Dead Sea to Mar Saba.— The 
direct road from the little peninsula 
at the north-western corner of the 
Dead Sea to Mar Saba can be ridden 
in about 4^ hrs. It leads for 1 hr. 
across the plain, passing to the right 
of a jungle of canes and thorn-bushes, 
nourished by a brackish fountain 
called 'Ain JeMir, and winding 
among a succession of deep furrows 
and pits, wrought by winter torrents 
in the white chalk strata, not inaptly 
compared by Maunilrell to a collec- 
tion of gigantic limekilns. Then it 
mounts, for another hour, the rugged 
pass of Nukb ol-Kuneitcrah, whore 
the geologist may pick up sixiciniens 
of calcareous bituinon. 

Tho pass of Kuneiterah leads ui> the 
southern side of a wady of the same 
name, having here and there the steep 
mountain-side on the 1., and tlie 
yawning ravine on the rt. As wo 
ascend, the Jordan valley opens up 
far northward, with the long dart 
line of verdure winding tlirough its 
centre, marking the channel of the 
sacred river. Tlio Yknul Sea, t(x>, is 
now bright and sparkling beneath an 
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iinr1oiulc<l B1111, and beyond it arc the 
niountaiiiH of Moab, rising from its 
bosom. The chnsm of Zurka furrows 
them on the S.K.) and Wndy Hcsbau, 
in which the ruins of Uethban lie, 
is aeon winding down to tlie plain, 
over the northern oomcr of the sea. 
On ronching the top of tho pass 
wo got a single peep at a Miislem 
wely, ralUul 1^'tilry M^$a^ pcrclied on 
tho summit of a hill, nliout 2 m. to tho 
rt. Hero a MolminmcHlan tradition 
has bnrt(!<l tho pniphet Moses, and 
hundreds of pilgrims visit the shrine 
every year. One of tho most remark- 
nble pnHHngoR in IV. fitiulcy's nnniirk- 
ablo lK)ok, Vftyngo autimr de la Mar 
Marie, is liis attempt to transfer 
Pisgah to this spot, llio name of 
lU^gah will cause every traveller to 
turn round, and closely examine the 
ridge of Moab, in the hope of being 
able to fix his eyes on some conspicu- 
ous peak that might answer to that 
hill from which the Hebrew lawgiver 
gained his panoramic view of Pales- 
tine. But it is in vain — ^the moun- 
tains of Moab are there like a huge 
wall, and the plain of Moab, where 
the people encamped, is tliere, too, at 
their base, bevond the river, but no 
one peak ran do distingiiishcd which 
we couhl identify witli I'iHgah. (For 
I'isgali see below, lite. 19.) 

<The road now nms across a dreary 
white plateau, and up a steep grey 
mountain, till wo reach, in another 
hour, near tlio summit^ a tock-bewn 
reservoir, half filled with water, which 
tflstes iK'.ttcT than it hKiks. Another 
i hr. brings us to tho top of tlie ri«lge, 
wliere we obtain a oommanding view 
over the country Ixihind, and the 
<« Wilderness of Engcdi " to tho south- 
ward, rugged, dreary, and bare, — af- 
fording occasional glimpses at the 
Dead Hea through breaks in the dis- 
tant cliffs. Descending again over 
naked grey ridges, and through nakotl 
grey ravines, we reach in 1 hr. from 
the reservoir the northern side of 
the Kidron. The wady is here 
broad, and the sides, though steep, 
are not precipitous; but just below 
the point where we cross it, it turns 
sharply to the 8. between perpendicular 



cliffs, from 200 to 800 ft. high. Tho 
road is carried up the rt. Mnk, an<l 
then along the very brink of tho 
chasm, partly on a natural ledge of 
TQckf and partly on an artifioial cut- 
ting. As we advance the ravine bo- 
comes deeper and deeper on tiie 1., 
and tho mountains overhcail wilder 
and grander, while here and there Uio 
dark openings of oaves and grottoes in 
tho siocs of tho cliffs show that we are 
entering tho haunts of the ohl ancho- 
rites. AssuroUy the men had a tasto 
for solitude who scooped out their 
prison-homes in tlie rocky ramparts 
of this awful juvine. At last, after 
winding along for about a mile, tho 
massive walls and towers of the con- 
vent burst upon our view, clinging to 
the rt. sido of the ravine, and covering 
it from top to bottom. 

GoNVBNT OF Mar SAba. — In the 
wild prandeur of its situation Mar 
S&ba IS the most extraordinary build- 
ing in Palestine. Just at the place 
where it stands, a small side ravine 
tumbles down into the Kidron, and 
the buildings cover both sides of the 
former, and the projecting cliff be- 
tween the two ; the irregular masses of 
walls, towers, chambers, and chapels 
here perched upon narrow rock ter- 
races, and tliere clinging to the sides 
of precipices. The ch., an edifice with 
enormous buttresses, a large dome and 
small clock-turret, occupies tho point 
of the r(K.k, and tlie otiier buildings 
are so dis]icr8cd along the sido frrmi 
tho summit to tho Ijottfim of tho 
ravine, tliat it is inijiosHiblo to tell 
how much is masonry and how much 
nature. Within, the same difficnlty 
is felt, for everywhere advantage has 
1x«n taken of natural caves, and arti- 
ficial ones hewn out in bygone ages 
by the industry of monks; and in 
front of theso simple fa^ailes have 
1x«n Ijuilt, or miniature cells con- 
structed, while steep flights of stairs, 
and long narrow galleries, forming a 
labyrinth which none but tlie inhabi- 
tants can threarl, connect the whole. 
The Jlout etuembU is picturesque and 
wild^ especiaUy when we view it m 
the pale moonlight, when the project- 
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ing diifs and 'towers are tinged with 
silver beams, while the intervening 
spaces and the duep chasm below arc 
Burouded in gloom. Never did the 
taste of anchorite select a spot bettor 
adapted for glfximy devotion and use- 
less solitude tlian the glen of Mar 
iSttba. 

After skirting the cliff by the exca- 
vated path, wo descend by a broad 
])avod staircase Ui a littlo platform. 
In front is the massive wall, pierced 
by a small portal, with an iron door 
riiroiig enough for the Dank of Kng- 
land. Uero a parley must bo held 
with the garrison, who take a peep at 
us from a loophole overhead. The 
letter of introduction is delivered, 
rt»d, and, if found in order, the exact 
immixir specified in it obtain admis- 
sion. I have already said that, like 
tlie hermit's cell of Irish storv, no 
female foot is permitted to cross 
the threshold. The monks are too 
holy to be hospitable, as Miss Marti- 
ncau vrickedly remarks. There is, 
indeed, an airy tower without the 
walls, on the very summit of the cliff, 
which ladies may occupy, if they pre- 
i'uT it to a tent pitched in tlie little 
glen above the portal. The tower is 
two stories high, with a heavy grated 
d(X)r some 20 ft. up its side. Here 
the adventmx)us Madame Pfeiffer, of 
" Round the World " celebrity, spent 
a ni^ht in utter solitude; and I 
question if, in all her wanderings, 
siie ever looked out upon a scene of 
Htemer desolation than that then 
around her. 

81, 8aba$t the founder of the con- 
vent, is said to have been born in the 
year a.d. 489. He was a man of ex- 
traordinary sanctity ; and assuredly 
no stronger proof could be given of the 
high veneration in which he was held 
than the fact, if fact it be, that he 
drew thousands of followers after him 
to this dreary region. Some writers 
iifRrm tliat as many as 14,000 swarmed 
in this glen and its neighlN)urhood 
during the saint's life. Sabas was 
a native of Cappadoda, but at a very 
early age he devoted himself to con- 
ventual life and went to Palestine. 
After visiting many parts of the 



country in search of a home, ho with- 
drew to this spot about the year 483, 
and began to form a religious com- 
munity; he soon afterwards founded 
the convent which still bears his 
name. Ue subsequently received from 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem the ap- 
pointment of archimandrite, or abbot 
of all the anchorites of Palesthie. In 
the controversy raised about the Mo- 
nophysite heresy he took a le^uUng 
part ; and on one occasion, with a 
little army of monks, he marched to 
Jerusak)in, drove the oniiHsiirioH of 
the heretical |)atriarch of Autioch 
from the city, though accompanied 
by Imperial troops, and pronounced 
anathemas against them, and all those 
of the patriarch's communion, in the 
presence of the magistrate and oiD- 
cers sent by the emperor. The funio 
of the ardent piety and zeal of Sabas 
was only surpassed by tliat of his 
miracles, many of which are recorded 
by his admirer and biographer, Cyril. 
Among the most useful of them was 
the creation of a fountain for the use 
of his followers, which may still be 
seen in a narrow cave in the bottom 
of the glen below the convent walls. 
The venerable saint died peaceably 
in his favourite retreat, in a.d. 532, at 
the advanced age of 94 years. Tho 
subsequent history of the convent is, 
like that of most of tliis land, stained 
with blood. It was plundered by the 
Persians in the 7th centy., and 44 of 
the monks murdered. It passed 
through all the vicissitudes of tho 
other Holy Places during the fierce 
struggles between the Crescent and 
the Cross ; and the wild Bedawin still 
hover round its walls, ready to pounce, 
at any unguarded moment, upon its 
hoarded treasures. It is said to Ix) 
one of the richest convents in Pales- 
tine, and this is not a very safe repu- 
tation in such a country; but its 
strong walls, and still stronger posi- 
tion, aided by the rigorous precau- 
tions of tho monks in never permitting 
a Bedawy to cross the threshold, have 
long kept it safe from the desert 
honies. There is a little tribe scat- 
tered among the surrounding glens 
who receive the title of Ghufir, or 
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'^ protocton/* liko Bomo of tho To- 
wamh Ambs of Mount Binai ; thoy get 
preaonts in food and clothing from 
tho monks, and enjoy tho monopoly 
of conToying them and thoir supplies 
from Jerusalem. 

Among the remarkablo sights of 
the convent, exhibited, of course, to 
every traveller who desires to see 
them, are — the Tomb of St. Sabas in 
a small neat chapel ; another chapel, 
fitted up with stalls, and containing 
tho charnel-house, wherein are the 
pilod-iip bones of martyred saints; 
tho cells onco occupied by John of 
Damascus^ Gyril the biographer of 
Hnbas, Euthymius. and others of less 
note; and last, but not least, the 
original grot, the germ of the whole 
C8tnl>lisliment, in which Habas spent 
many years of his life. It is only 
distinguished from others around it 
by greater rudeness, and loss appear- 
ance of adaptation to the wants of 
a hmnan being. There is a curious 
tradition attacliod to it Tho cave, it 
seems, was originally a lion's den, 
and was in actual occupation of the 
monarch of the wilderness when Bt. 
Babas first visited the place with 
the design of founding a religious 
house. The saint was satisfied that 
the grotto would serve as head- 
quarters, and he politely hinted to its 
master that it would be necessary for 
him to evacuate the premises. The 
animal quietly took the hint, and 
left his lair to its higher destiny 1 
Another curiosity is shown in the 
convent— a palm-tree, still flourish- 
ing, said to have been planted by 
St. Sabas. 

Mar S&ba is the property of tho 
Greek Church, and the poor monks, 
in addition to their solitude, live under 
a very severe rule, never eating flesh, 
and mortifying all feelings of Chris- 
tian compassion, as the angry Miss 
Martineau again observes, by never 
admitting any woman within their 
gates, under any stress of weather 
or other accident. The monks em- 
ploy some of their leisure time in 
feeding and tending flocks of gay, 
cheerful birds, peculiar to this region. 
They resemble in size and form the 



English blackbird, bttt thoy have 
bright yellow wings. Tristram found 
them among the groves of Joridio, 
and gives them the name of Amydma 
triatramu They are a spedes of 
grakle. In this wild secluded glen 
they flutter among the orange-trocs, 
and nestle in the surrounding clifiVi, 
occasionally filling the glen with tiioir 
sweet notes. There was, and is still, 
a good library here, containing some 
rare manuscripts of ancient date. 
These are particularly mentioned by 
a traveller of the last century, who says 
that he used to go very often to the 
convent, and stay a week examining 
the biographies of hermits and fathers 
of the Cliurch, together with their 
works. He mentions especially the 
life and writings of St. John of 
Damascus. Tho library was visited 
by the Hon. Mr. Curzon about 20 yrs. 
ago ;*but during my short stay at tho 
convent a few years ago I was imable 
to obtain access to it 

Mar Saba to Jerusalem. — ^This is 
an easy ride of 2| hrs., mostly up tho 
deep glen of tho Kidron. The oidi- 
nary road leaves the glen for a short 
time, and crosses a ridge, from whicJi 
a wild and wide view is gained of the 
surrounding country. 

Mar SAba to Bethlehem. — By 
making an early start from the con- 
vent and crossing the mountain to 
Bethlehem, the traveller will have 
suflicient time to visit all the places 
of interest there, and to return to Je- 
rusalem in the evening. Thus a day 
may be saved. The road leads for 
i hr. back again along the S. bank or 
the Kidron, and then turning to the 
1. passes a low ridge, and crosses a 
succession of naked plateaus. On ap- 
proaching Bethlehem, tho little vil- 
lage of Beit SahiHr is seen on the 1. ; 
and tho conical peak of the Frank 
mountain also forms a prominent fea- 
ture a few miles southward. Hic 
whole distance is easily accomplished 
in 8 hrs. 

Bethlehem. — In sacred interest 
this village, though it be « little 
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ftmong the thousands of Judah/* is 
onlv seoond to Jerusalem itself. Few 
will dimb the terraced aoolivities that 
lead up to it from the Mar S&ba road, 
or pass alon^ the winding path tliat 
approaches it from the Holy City, 
without calling to mind that wondrous 
event which has given its name to 
our era. But independent of all as- 
sociations its appearance is striking. 
It is situated on a narrow ridge which 
projects eastward from the central 
mountain range, and breaks down in 
abrupt terraced slopes to deep valleys 
on the N.y E., and S. The terraces — 
admirably kept, and covered with 
rows of olives, intermixed with the 
ilg and the vine—sweep in grace- 
ful curves round the rUlgo, regular 
as stairs. On the castom brow, 
separated from the village by an 
esfilanado, stands the great convent, 
grim and grey as an old baronial 
castle. It is an enormous pile of 
buildings, consisting of the Cliurch of 
the Nativity^ with tlio 3 convents, 
Ijitiu, Greek, and Armenian, abutting 
respectively on its north-eastern, south- 
eastern, and south-western sides. Ex- 
ternally there is nothing to call atten- 
tion save the size, the strength, and 
the commanding site. It looks down 
upon those fields, the scene of Ruth's 
romantic story (Rutli ii.) ; and over 
that wilderness where David, her 
great grandson, kept his father's 
sheep (1 Sam. xvi. 11); and where 
the shepherds were probably abiding 
with their flocks by night when the 
'* glorv of the Lord shone round alx)ut 
them, and an angel proclaimed '•*■ the 
good tidings of great joy." (Luke ii. 
8-18.) 

nittoriedl Notices. — ^No one lias over 
doubted that the present Beit Lahnif 
" house of Flesh, is identical witli 
the ancient BetM^iem, "House of 
Broad." It was gcnertiUy called in 
former days Bethlehem Judah, to dis- 
tinguisli it from another Bethlehem in 
Zcbulun (Josh. xix. 15) ; and it was 
likewise called Ephratah^ " the fruit- 
ful," though that name does not now 
seem auite so applicable (Micah v. 2). 
The place is first mentioned in con- 



nexion with the touching narrative of 
Rachel's death ; Jacob buried his be- 
loved wife " in the way to Ephrath, 
which is Bethlehem." (Gen. xxxv. ID.) 
The next interesting event recorded 
in the history of the village is wheii 
Ruth the Moabitesa returned with hei^ 
mother-in-law Naomi, and gleaned 
barley in the fields of her husband's 
kinsman Boaz (Ruth ii.). It was to 
the house of Jesse the Bethlchcmite 
Samuel came, according to the com- 
mand of the Lord, with his horn of oil 
to anoint David, then keening his 
father's sheep in the neighbouring 
desert, king over Israel ; and after the 
reign of this monarch it was some- 
times called, by way of distinction, 
" The city of David." (1 Sam. xvi. ; 
Luke ii. 11.) Bethlehem was for a 
time in tlie hands of the Philistines 
when David and his men were in the 
cave of Adullam ; and it was then he 
strangely longed for *' the water of the 
well of Bethlehem, which is by the 
gate ; " and 3 of his •* mighty men " 
immediately broke through the host of 
the enemy, perilling their lives to gra- 
tify the whim of their chief. (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 14-16.) But that which givve to 
this little village the first rank among 
the holiest spots on earth was the 
birth of David's Son. Here thu 
Saviour was born in a stable and 
cradled in a manger; here he was 
seen by the shepherds who liad just 
heard in the adjoining fields hosts of 
angels celebrating the praises of the 
new-born lUng ; here the eastern ningi 
worship]K}d Hun, and presented their 
costly gifts. 

It will probably strike the thought- 
ful historical student, when looking 
over this wild region, that Bethlehciu 
was a fit training ground for the groat 
poet, warrior, and kin^ of Israel. 
Amid the grandeur of those ravines 
which descend to the Dead Sea, amid 
the unbroken solitude of the wilder- 
ness, the poet would be naturally led 
to closer communion with G(m1, and to 
the contemplation of His wondrous 
works in creation. At night, when 
watching his flock, all the glories of 
the starry heavens would become 
familiar to him. It was amid scenes 
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liko thcflo tliat such Psalms as tho 
lUtli, 28r(l, 20th, And 42nd, were oom- 
]v>8U(l. Bothlchcm is a nioimtaiu 
village. Its inhabitants wero monn- 
tainoors, accustomed from childliood 
tr) vigorous exorcise, inured to fatigue, 
trained to unceasing watchfulness, 
and prepared at a moment's notice to 
defend their flocks or their lives 
against the assaults of wihl beasts 
and wilder men. This was the school 
in which David and liis mighty men 
wero trained. 

Neither history nor tradition has 
ever Irwt sight of Uothlohem. In 
tihnost every renty. since New Testa- 
ment times it lias boon visited by 
writers and travellers. Helena built 
here a splendid church; and Jerome 
iifterwards took up his alxxlo in a 
grotto of the convent tluit sprung up 
round it; Paula, too, the Roman 
devotee, founded other convents, and 
Bi)ent the last days of her life beside 
her early friend. The crusaders, on 
tlieir approach to Jerusalem, first took 
possession of Bethlehem, on the en- 
treaty of its Christian iidiabitants. 
In the year 1110 it was made by 
]3aldwin I. an episcopal see; but 
although this act was confirmed by 
Poiio Pascal II., and the title long 
retained in the Latin Church, tho 
actual occupancy of tho see was of 
short continuance. 

Tho present inhabitants are said to 
niunber about 3000, and are all Christ- 
ians. There was formerly a Moham- 
me<lan quarter, but after a rebellion 
of tho pconio in 18.^4 it was entirely 
doitniyeii l>y onl(;r of Ibrahim Pacha. 
The inhabitants are ix»sants, living by 
ilio cultivation of ilieir ih^lds and gar- 
dens ; ami a few of them 8|iend tlieir 
siNire time in carvuig beads, crucifixes, 
mmlcls of the Holy Sc^pulchre, &c., in 
olive-wood and mother-of-pearl, for 
pilgrims and travellers. They are 
nevertlieless a restless race, given to 
quarrelling and sedition. After the 
rebellion of 1884 they were disarmed 
by the Egyptian government. 

The ladies of Bethlehem are cele- 
brated for their beauty, which has 
something of a Enropean cast; and 
Gcramb says they are also celebrated 



for their virtue. However this may 
be, a thrilling tale is told of the fearful 
vengeanoe once taken by a dishonoured 
famdy upon an erring daughter, which, 
as it serves to illustrate a very ancient 
iwpular law not yet altogether abo- 
lisned, I shall here relate. (See Lev. 
XX. 10 ; John viii. 3-5.) Borne years 
ago A Mohammedan of Bethleliem was 
accidentally found in one of the neigh- 
bouring grottoes, and unfortunately 
tho young widow of a Catholic Beth- 
lehemite, celebrated for her beauty, 
was found there too. Those who dis- 
covenxl them at once spread Uio news 
tlirough tho village, and the Moham- 
medan took to flight. The young 
woman,* alarmed at the uproar, had 
just time to seek refuge in tlte Latin 
convent cro hor relatives camo upon 
her; but having discovered her re- 
treat, thev rushed to the spot. The 
door was locked, but though of iron it 
soon yielded to thdr fury. The excited 
crowd pressed in, and the unhappy 
victim was now face to face with those 
bent on sacrificing her. In vain the 
monks formed a rampart round her 
with their bodies; in vain thev ex- 
tended their supplicating hanos to- 
wards the infuriated crowd; in vain 
they besought them, in the name of 
the mercifiS Saviour, not to spill the 
blood of an unfortunate fellow creature 
whose guilt was not proved ; in vain 
some of them threw tliemselves at the 
feet of the multitude, while others 
strove to repel them by force. Tlie 
monks were driven aside, and the 
young woman draggorl to tiio area in 
front of the cronveiit. Jloro a scone 
was enacted, the very thought of 
wlnVh cauHOS one to shudder. Sur- 
rouiide<l by her execMitirmors, the ha|)- 
loss creature cried aloud for mercy; 
she entreated to 1x) heard for a few 
moments ; she assured them she could 
prove her iiuiorence. Her father, her 
brotlicrs, her relatives were all there ; 
but nrme would listen to her tale. 
She appealed to their sense of justice, 
to fraternal affection, to paternal love; 
but all was in vain, and she sank 
fainting to the ground. She awoke 
again to consciousness; but it was 
only when the death-stroke was given ; 
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pamngO) Iby a winding flight of Btain, 
in iho sacrocl grottoes; nnd m most 
tmvellcrs yisit thcin under tho guid- 
ance of the Ijitin monks, we shall 
descend by this way. 

(hi the S. side of the church we 
first descend a narrow staircase h'ewn 
in the rock, lighted by a glimmering 
lamp placed in a nioho on the rt. 
hand before a picture of tho Virgin. 
This staircase leads to a low yault, on 
entering which wo turn suddenly to 
the rt. into a long narrow tmssage. 
I'rocceding a few steps, we nave on 
the rt. the altar and tomb of St. Euse- 
bius — not tho historian. Passing this, 
wo enter a small oblong chamber, 
extending N. and S. at right angles 
to the passage. Taking £rst tho S. 
end, we have on the E. side tiie altars 
and tombs of 88. Paula and Kustachia 
(her daughter); with a rude picture 
of the two saints over it. Opposite 
iiiiH, on tho W., IS tho tomb of 8t. 
Jerome, liaving over it a portrait of 
tho great Father resting on a lion. 
From tho N. end of tho chamber we 
ascend by three steps to another square 
vault, some 20 ft. on each side and 9 
high, surrounded by a stone dais. 
Tliis is the study of Jerome — ^now a 
chapel with an altar on its eastern 
side, and an old xiainting above it. 
representing the saint writing and 
the lion at his feet. " Here it ^vas," 
says Geramb, "that tho illustrious 
recluse passed a great portion of his 
life : here it was that he fancied he 
heard the peals of that awful trump, 
which shall one dtkj summon all man- 
kind to judgment, incessantly ringing 
in his ears; here it was that with 
n stone he struck his body, bowed by 
tho weight of years and austerities, 
and, with loud cries, besought mercy 
of the Lord ; and hero too it was tliat 
ho produced those laborious works 
which havo justly earned him tho 
title of the Father of tho Church." 
This is a spot which the IMblical 
scholar and the ecclesiastical historian 
will regard with peculiar interest, for 
there can be no doubt that for many 
years it formed tho home and tho 
study of that remarkable man whose 
name it boars. 



Returning to tho diapol wo first 
ontcnxl, wo obsonro on its oAftcni 
side, behind a massive oolumn, an 
altar said to mark the spot where 
20,000 children murdered by Hcmd's 
order were buried, now called, for this 
reason, the AUar of the /nnoeenlt. A 
rude painting over it represents the 



AcUoining tho Chapel of the Inno- 
cents on tho 8. is a nanow vault, to 
which we ascend by steps: this is 
called the Chapd of Jomph, being tho 
plaoo where the husbana of Mary is 
said to have retired at the moment of 
tho Nativity. From this wo enter a 
crooked, narrow passage, some 26 ft. 
long, and on reaching the end of it 
we find a door on the L opening into 
tlio W. end of 

Ths Chapel of the KativUu, a low 
vault, apparently hewn In the rock, 
88 ft long bv 11 wide. At the K. 
end is a small semicircular apso— tho 
aandum of tho whole building. On 
approaching it we find a marble slab 
fixed in the pavement, with a silver 
star in the centre, round which are tlio 
word*— 

UlO DE YlRGIKB MaBIA JbBI» 

Chbistus natub Bsrr. 

" Here Jesus Christ was bom of the 
Virgin Mary." "To the WtVwer," 
Geramb truly observes, " the word here 
has a charm, an attraction, a captiva- 
tion, which cannot bo either felt or 
comprehended but on the spot." Round 
the star are suspended IG silver lamps, 
continually kept burning, and behind 
them, along the sides of the apse, aru 
little gilt pictures of saints. Over tho 
star is a plain altar without picture or 
ornament It is common to all tlie 
sects, and each must dress it when 
about to celebrate mass, with tho 
rofiuisito trappings. 

in the angles of the grotto beside 
tho apse are two staircases, that on 
tho 8. leading up to the Greek Chaiiel, 
and that on tho N. to tlie Armenian ; 
both in the choir of the Rasilica. Just 
in the angle between the flight of 
stairs on &e 8., and the side of tho 
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grotto, is the small chapel of the Prx- 
aepium or ^* Manger." On its W. side 
is the place of tlio manger, now repre- 
sented by a marble trough. The real 
Prssiepium, as the Ijatins tell us, was 
long ago carried away to Rome, and is 
deposited in Santa Maria Maggioru. 
Over the place is a good pointing by 
M^llo, of date 1781, rc|Nrc8onting the 
Virgin and Child, with the Shepherds. 
On the opposite side of the grotto is 
the station of the wise men, marked 
by an altar having a painting, ap- 
parently by tlie sumo artist. 

These various grottoes are minutely 
measured off by rule and line, and 
distributed piecemeal among the rival 
sects. Many a keen and bitter contest 
thttre has been for a few inches of u 
wall, or tlie fraction of an altar ; and 
more than once the question of the 
opening and shutting of one of the 
doors has well-nigh involved Europe 
in war I Wliat millions of money, 
what thousands of useless and toilsome 
pilgrimages, what oceans of . blood, 
might have been spared to Ghristen- 
dom, if Christians had only learned 
the spirit of one short sentence uttered 
by tnoir Divine Master! (John iv. 
21-26.) 

About } m. N. of Bethlehem, E. of 
the. Jerusalem road, is the traditional 
weU of Datid^ for whose water he 
lougecl when in the cave of Adullam : 
*' Oh that one would give mo to drink 
of the water of the well of Bethlehem, 
that is at the gate." (1 Chron. xi. 
15-19.) It is a deep wide cistern, 
hewn in the rock, witn 2 or 3 narrow 
openings, and is evidently ancient, 
though too far from the village to 
correspond to the words of the Bible, — 
" at the gate." Round it, among the 
terraced vineyards, are some old foun- 
dations, and paved areas, marking 
the position of former buildings. 

A mUe or so E. of the convent, in 
an enclosed section of a little plain, is 
shown the grotto where the shepherds 
watched their flocks by night when 
the angels app^ired to them (Luke ii. 
8); and not far distant is the village 
in which, it is said, the slicphcrds 
resided. 



But one of the most wonderful places 
round Bethlehem is tlie Milk Orotto, 
in the side of the ridge below the 
convent. Tradition relates tliat the 
Virgin and Child hid themselves hero 
from the fury of Herod for some time 
before tlieir flight to Egypt. The 
grotto is excavated in the cluilky rock. 
Many are the pilgrimages made to 
this spot, and the reason is, the virtue 
attributed to the stoncTof miraculously 
increasing woman's milk. The stone 
is soft, and bits are broken off, and 
convoyed to every province of l«!nro]x;, 
Asia, and Africa, in which Ciiristiuu 
superstition 1ms establinhcd its domi- 
nion. Even the Abbd Geramb iM^urs 
testimony to its virtues. **I siiall 
make no remark," he states, " on tlic 
virtue of these stones or on its cause's. 
I merely affirm, as an ascertained fact, 
that a great number of persons obtiiiu 
from it the effect they anticipate." 

A pleasant ride of 1| hr. brings us 
back to the Holy City. (SeeRte.7.) 
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IIOUTE 10. 

EXUIIIWION TO ANATHOTII, MI0IIMA8U, 
BETHEL, BBTU-HORON, AHD MIZFEH. 

H. M. 

Jerusalem to 'Aii&ta, AihoihoOh 1 15 

Jc))'a, Oeba 1 20 

Mukliiniifl, MiSittuuh .. .. 50 

Bitoofilt 10 

Kumm^Ti, Rimmon .. 1 20 
TniyUxjh. Op/if«/* .. 40 
Boitiii, l?ee;ie2 .. .. 1 30 

licMixi^BdChd 50 

IMroh, i^ecrotfc 45 

lliim Allah 20 

WcitUiiiah 35 

]k;it 'Ur, ^e^-ftorott .. .. 130 

K1-Jib, Gtbfltm 2 15 

Ncby tiamwil, JtftspeA .. .. 30 
Jcrusalom 1 45 



Total .. 



12 55 



This cxcurBion is one of singnlar 
iiilon'st to Uio HtiulcTitof Bible history. 
It takes him to tho birthplace of Jere- 
miah ; to tho scene of Jonathan's ro- 
mantic adventure with tho riiilistincs; 
to tho s]K)t where Jacob dreamt of tho 
** liuhlcr ** tliat •* rc»4U'h(Ml to heaven/' 
and which ho called tho "House of 
God ; '* to the battle-field of Giboon, 
where tho sun and moon stood still 
until Joshtia had destroyetl ilie allied 
kings; and to tlio great gatliering- 
placo of the Israelites at Mizpeli. 
During tlie whole tour wo nro amid 
the mountains and passes of Benjamin, 
and we see at every step some siNit 
famous ui sacred history. Jk^njamin 
WHS the frontic^r trilx), occu])ying tho 
<lebateablo ground between the rival 
families (and afterwiirds kingdoms) of 
Judah and Epliraim. Alternately it 
apixrars to have followed tho fortunes 
of eacli. Its situation gave it an im- 
]K)rtance altogether disproportionod to 
the smallness of tho tribe. Its posi- 
tion, too, was singularly advantageous 
for predatory warfare. Concentrated 
in their mountain fastnesses, the Bon- 
jamites could easily make a descent 
ou the plains of Philistia on tho one 



side, and of the Joidaii cm the other; 
while the rugged charaoter of the 
defiles made access to their cities and 
villages almost impossiblo. The tribe 
was proud of Imvmg given Israel its 
first Icing ; and 8am of Tarsus, a far 
greater wan Saul the son of Kish, 
was conscious of a glow of satisfaction 
when referring to hts descent from tho 
''stock of Israel, and tho tribe of 
Beniamin." (Phil. iii. 5.) 

The excursion will occupy 2 full 
days, and tho best arrangement is to 
send tents and baggage from Jerusa- 
lem direct to Bireh, where everything 
mav bo roa<ly for tho tourist on his 
arrival in tho evening from Bethel. 
This gives ample time to examine tho 
country, and all objects of interest. 
Tho road is generally safe, though at 
Mukhmds and Jeb'a tho peasants aro 
sometimes a littlo surly in tlieir do- 
mands for hdkhshUh; and the wild 
ravine between them offers some admir- 
able paints d'aUaqiie for bandits. A 
guani, however, is seldom necessary; 
but it is better to employ guides from 
village to village, as they aro able to 
give information about names and 
paths of which the ordinarv dragoman, 
and even tho Jerusalem cicerone, will 
be found entirely ignorant. 

UMio rrnid to Anathoth strikoH out 
from the N.E. comer of tliocity,pa8Sc>8 
for a short distance along tho bank of 
tho Kidron, crosses the valley diago- 
nally, and ascends Scopus. From Uio 
top of this ridgo wo gain a fino view 
of tho city behind, and our first glanoo 
at the dreary eastern declivities of 
lk)njamin in front. Tho oye. follows 
tlio long white slopes, and grey val- 
leys, as they break down into tho 
chasm of tho Jonlan, and is then 
carried up again to tho level summit 
of tho mnuntnin range tliat runs along 
the ca8t(*rn horizon. A considerable 
section of our route is now on view, 
and wo can distinguish far away on 
tho N., tho ooniciU hill on which stan<ls 
the village of Taiyibeh, tlie aneient 
Ophraht or JSpfircUm (Josh, xviii. 23 ; 
2 Ghron. xiii. 10). Down in a valley 
on the rt., about 1 m. distant, is the 
little hamlet of 'Isftwiyeh, which some 
suppose to be the true Bethany. 
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Deaoending from Sonpns, oar path 
windtf Uirough rocky gluim and ovor 
rocky ridges — all bare, and barren, 
and white. A few black goats here 
and there dot tlie slopes, and the 
banel of the shepherd's musket glitters 
amid the cliffs, as he runs down upon 
the strangers, calculating his chances 
of hakli$hUh, Troops of donkeys, too, 
are sometimes met, pattering along 
the tortuous path, their bells awaken- 
ing the echoes of the desert. Now the 
western traveller will see the primitive 
mode of transporting building-stones 
to Jerusalem, where the limestone of 
the 'Auiita quarries is gteaily prized. 
lOach donkey carries, slung over its 
back, a couple of hewn stones ; blocks 
of a larger size, when needed, are 
poised on the pack-saddles of camels. 
WJiat a cliango from those days of 

iinisperity and jKiwer, when Holonion 
ahl the foundations of his ])uhu*o and 
temple with " costly stones, even great 
stones; stones of 10 cubits, and stones 
<if 8 cubits" I (1 Kings vii. 10.) 

AtuU1toU^f now 'AneUa, is a village of 
. some 15 or 20 houses, situated on a 
broad ridge, and surrounded by a 
few fields, ¥rith fig and olive trees 
thiidy scattered over them. Fallen 
and wretched as it is, it is not with- 
out' some traces of former strength. 
Portions of; a wall may be seen, built 
of large hewn stones, and the founda- 
tions of some of the houses are of 
ancient workmanship ; while here and 
tlkero one observes a fragment of a 
column, and a cistern hewn in the 
rock. The view from it is command- 
ing, embracing tlio eastern declivities 
of Benjamin, the -Jordan valley, a 
section of the Dead Sea, and the range 
of Qilead and Moab. Looking over 
the rugged ridge to the westward, we 
c«n just see the conical top of l\ileil 
el-Fftl, where the Oibeah of Baul once 
stood. (BeoRte. 21.) 

Among the towns that were allotted 
to theLevites more than 3000 years 
agci^ we find the name AntUiiolhf in the 
land of licnjamin (Josh. zzi. 18) ; and 
there cannot be a question that this 
is it on whoso site we now stand, liut 
this humble hamlet lias a prouder 



title to distinction than could bo de- 
rived fnmi mere antiipiily ; it was the 
birthplace of one (»f the greatest of 
prophets and sweetest of writers. 
Jeremiah was " the son of Hilkiali, of 
the priests that were in Anatlioth, in 
the land of Benjamui" (Jer. i. 1). 
He was probably of the family of that 
Abiathar wlio followed David in his 
wanderings, was joint high-priest with 
Zadok during the reign of that mon- 
arch, and was finally exiled by Bolo- 
men to '*his fields" at Anathoth, on 
account of an attempt to raise Adonijali 
to the throne (1 Sam. xxii. 20-23; 
1 Kings ii. 26, 35). Here the word <»f 
the Lord first came to Jeremiah, and 
here ho lived till tlio pcrsotiutiou of 
his fiunily and kindred forcctl hint to 
flee to Jerusalem. Jerome siKJuks of 
Anathoth as 3 m. N. of Jurusalem, 
and as mWoiX in his day after the 
name of its prophet. 

It may lie well to take a guide from 
this village, for, though Jeb'a, the 
next stage, is in sight, the path to it 
may lx> easily nn'ssed ; and, licsidcs, a 
native will bo able to tell the names 
of villages in view, and to give other 
local information, which always makes 
an excursion both more pleasant and 
more profitable. 

Descending from Anathoth into a 
deep, bleak valley, we see on a rugged 
hill to the rt. a ruin called 'Almit, the 
ancient Alemethf or AlmoUy a priests* 
city of Benjamin (1 Chron. vi. GO; 
Josh. xxi. 18). From hence we ascend 
to the modern village of liizmeh, 

1)laced like Anathoth on the top of a 
>road ridge, and having a few fields, 
sprinkletl with fig and olive trees. 
The uniformity of colour strikes the 
traveller in this region, and gives a 
desolate luipect to the whole wxtne. 
Kvery thing is of a dull greyish-white 
— stones, soil, houses, and even the 
shrubs ; while the trees, few and fur 
between, and generally onsconoed in 
little valleys, attbrd scarcely anv va- 
riety. It reouires no little quicioiess 
of vision to detect a village from any 
considerable distance, even though the 
situation may Ix) prominent. 

From Hizmch the |)ath winds down 
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tho steep Imnk into Wadv FArah, 
here wide and tamo, thnngn farther 
eastward, one of the wildest in the 
country, affordinf^ a fine stndy for the 
p[ooIn|vi8t who wishes to examine the 
limestone strata of the Judiean moun- 
tains, as well as for the artist who 
wmild SCO Natnre in her sternest forms ; 
but iMith artist and geologist will re- 
quire to be on their guard, for the 
inliabitants of F&rah are as wild as its 
cliflfs. 

Not far from the path, in tho Imt- 
torn of tho valley, are a few larce 
rectangular heaps of stones, rudely 
pilcfl together, but dignified by the 
name KiMr d'Amdlikahy " the Tombs 
of the Amalekites." I'here is nothing 
about them to suggest the idea of 
sepulchral monuments, or even of 
great antiquity. From henoe we wind 
up a long slope, bristling with jaeged 
rocks, and in about 40 min. from Uiz- 
meh we reach Jeb'a. 

Jeb*af the ancient ** Geba of Benjo' 
min" is a small village, amid whose 
half-ruined houses we observe some 
hewn stones which point to more 
prosperous days. A fragment of a 
square tower nearly solid, and a little 
biiiltling like a church, stand among 
tho rest, but thoso are tho only re- 
mains of tho ancient GcIni. Tho situa- 
tion is stil] moro commanding than 
that of Anatlioth. From tho crest of 
tlio ridgo beside the ruins tho eye 
follows tho ravines that run down 
OH cac^h Htdo until thev open on tho 
plain of Jericho ; and the transparent 
atmosphere makes tho green strip, 
that nmrks tho coiirHo of tho Jonlan, 
fip|H3ar only a few miles distant, though 
in reality 18 or 20. From this spot, 
too, we can study to advantage one or 
two of the most interesting passages in 
tlio Bible. Before us, on the N., is the 
scene of Jonathan's adventure against 
the Philistine host. *'Saul and Jona- 
than his son, and tho people that were 
present with them, abode in Geba of 
Benjamin" (incorrectly rendered Gt- 
heah in the English version) ; " but the 
rhilistines encamped in Michmash" 
— that village amid the rocks on the 



other ride of the ravine, little more 
than a mile distant. The ** spoilers " 
went out from the PhilistineB' camp in 
8 eompanies. One band *' turned mto 
the wav that leadeth to Ophrah** — 
situated on yon lofty tell on the north- 
em horizon, now called Taiyibeh. 
Another band '* turned the way to 
Ik)thhoron," passing u]) that rocky as- 
cent toward the W. The third struck 
eastward down the path to tho *' vallcv 
of Zoboim," or plain of Jordan. All 
were in view of tlie Israelites; and 
now, as one reads the graphic story on 
tho STNit, ho almost imagines that ho 
sees tne predatory bands starting from 
Mukhmfts, and radiating to their 
several destinations. (1 Bun. xiii. IS- 
IS.) 

But the enemy are soon after seen to 
remove their camp from the village to 
the " Pan of Michmasli " (id. xlu. 23), 
that is, } m. or so S.E., to the brow 
of the cliflf overhanging the ravino 
which separates Miohmadi from Geba. 
Saul's head-quarters are also removed 
from Geba to the pomegranate-tree at 
Migron, " in the utteormost part of 
Gibsah" (id. ziv. 2); thus at onoe 
retreating from the Philistines, who 
seemed determined to force the " pass," 
and ^tting nearer tho high-priest who 
was in Gibcah (id. xiv. 8). Tho posi- 
tion of Migron, ** tho Precipice," is not 
known, but it was probably somowhoro 
on tho bank of Waily F&rah. The 
two armies woro finly soiiaratod, as it 
seems, by the ravino tlien called tho 
"Passage of Michmash, and now 
Wady Huweinlt Jonatlmn and his 
armour-bearer resolve to make a secret 
expedition against tho enomy; tlioy 
df*scond into the valley ; thoy clamlxir 
up tlie northern liank " on tlieir hands 
and on their feet ;" they suddenly ap- 
pear to the Philistines over the orow 
of the cliff, as if they came forth out 
of tho holes where they had hid them- 
selves ; they boldly advance ftnd attack 
the camp, and, aided by a sudden 
panic, and by the simultaneous terror 
of the shock of an earthquake, they 
succeed in dispersing the whole host. 
8aul's watchmen at once observe the 
confusion. While the king consults 
the high-priest, the tumult increases. 
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Tho iBTaolites take coiirago and rush 
upon the spoilcrB of their land. The 
Puilistinea are Touted^ and driven 
westward through tho mountains to 
Ajalon (1 Sam. xiv.). From that dav 
till theiatal battle of Gilboa, in which 
Saul and Jonatlian fell, Israel was 
freed from tho inroads of the Phi- 
listincB. 

Another passage of God's Word 
ought to be read on tins spot. In the 
description of Sennacherib's advance 
upon Jerusalem, contained in tho lOtli 
chap, of Isaiuli, every step of liis 
Hpproach is so des(Til)u<l tliut wo can 
fmm this point follow him with our 
eves. It IS probably not given by 
the prophet as a narrative of a real 
event, but rather as an allegorical 
warning, yet it is not on this account 
the less graphic. The army is sup- 
]M)sod to leave tJio northern road near 
liothel, and to turn eastward to Ai. 
Advancing to Michmash, the bag- 
gage is left there; and the troops, 
thus disencumbered, cross the ravine 
and pass the night at Geba. llamah, 
situated only half an hour westward, 
though hid by an intervening ridge, 
** is afraid." Gibeah of Saul, placed 
on the top of a conspicuous hill, " is 
fledy" for the dreaded foe is in sight. 
In the morning the army continues its 
march southward. Tho sites of Gal- 
lim and Laish are now wiknown ; but 
Auathothis in the direct line of marcli 
— ^* O poor Anathoth ! " The evening 
finds them at Nob, within sight of the 
Holy Citv ; and from thence tlie foe 
'* sliakcs his hand against tho daughter 
of Zion." 

It is thus tliat modern research 
proves the minule aceiuiury of Old 
Testament topography ; and it is thus, 
also, Uiat, while we wander through 
Uibie lands, Bible history is enacted 
over agtdn Dcforo the mind's eye. 

Immediately on leaving Jeb'a we 
descend by a rugged, zigzag track 
intoWadyes-Suweinit — ^here tolerably 
wide, though deep and rocky. A few 
hundred yards to the rt. it contracts 
to a narrow ravine, shut in by high, 
almost perpendicular cliffs, above 
which the ground on each side is level. 



This is the scene of Jonatluin's adven- 
ture. *^And between the pabsagos 
by which J<mathau sought to go over 
into the I^hilistine's garrison, there 
was a iJiarp rock (or cliff) on tho ono 
side, and a sharp rock on the other 
side; and the name of the one was 
lk)zez (^Shinhig'), and the name of 
the other Seneh (* Thorn '). The foro 
front of the one was situated northward 
over against Michmash, and tho other 
southward over against Geba." It 
was up that northern cliff Jonathan 
climlMsd on his liandri and fi^tt, uiid it 
was when ho and his annoiir-lMmrer 
rained their heads over the jaggtul 
summit that the I'hilistines said, ** He- 
hold the Hebrews come forth out of 
tho holes where tliey had hid them- 
selves." (I Sam. xiv.) 

MioiiMASii, now Mtikhmda. — A toil- 
some ride up tho steep bank of tho 
wady brings us to Mnkhmfts, a small 
hamlet, situated on a shelving ridgo 
between two shallow wadys. The 
country around it lias a most forbid- 
ding aspect. Huge grey rocks raiso 
up their naked crowns, hiding every 
little patch of soil ; and the grey huts 
of the village, and the grey ruins that 
encompass them, can scarcelv be dis- 
tinguished from the grey rocks. Tho 
abundance of massive foundations, 
with hero and there broken (^lumns 
among them, and of large rock-hewn 
cisterns an<l magazines, show that 
Michmash was a larger and stronger 
place than cither Anathoth or Geba. 
The town is first mentioned in con- 
nexion with the history of Saul, it and 
Iksthel having been gurrisonetl by him 
with 2000 men during his war with 
the riiilistines. (I Sam. xiii. 2.) 
When Jonathan drove the enemv 
from Geba, they assembled in such 
force that the Israelites were obliged 
to abandon MicJimash (id. xiii. 5) 
and hide themselves in caves and 
thickets, in rocks and high phvces, 
with which this country abounds. 
How tho Philistines were afterwards 
driven out of it has already been 
stated. The place was inhabiti^d after 
the captivity (Neh. xi. SlJ, and here, 
amid tho monntaiu fastnesses, Jona- 
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ilinii Macrabicufl, iho Hocond of tho 
AHinoiicnii dynnsty, rcBidecl during the 
Htonny pcruid of his rcigrn. (1 nnc. 
ix. 78.) In Ktiflcbtiifi's tiino it wns 
fitill a largo yillnge; his description 
ftf its nnsition, 9 ni. N. of Jcnualcni, 
nmr llnmah, agrees exactly with 
^litkhmAs. 

On leaving Mukhm&s our road 
c'rr)Bse8 a rocky swell, dotted with the 
dark opcnuigs of cisterns and caves ; 
and then dcsixinds westward to a 
ravine, a branch of Waily Suweinit, 
(Ytming down from Deir Duwftn. An- 
other ravine, callo<l Waily cl-Medineh, 
falJM in from thoW.; and Ixjtwcon the 
two is a long high ridge, extending 
biickward to the plateau K. f>f lk)thel. 
At itH Iniho are some nuarries and ex- 
(fiviited Hc^pulclircH, and on its summit, 
towards the W., are ruins of anisidcr- 
ublo extfjiit ; these I visited during the 
year 1857, and felt persuaded that 
they were tho remains of tho ancient 

At, — Tho situation of tlio ruins 
agrees with the description given in 
tho ])ible. (Josh viii.) On the S. 
side of tho ridge is Wady el-Medineh ; 
on tho N. is another wady, running 
]Mirallol to it into the glen that crosses 
at right angles from Deir Duw&n. 
On tho W., or rather N.W., between it 
and 13ct]iel, is a depression among the 
rocky heights, well fitted for covering 
an ambuscade. The ruins are scaf 
tercd along tho narrow summit of the 
ridge for i m. or more, and consist of 
heaps of large stones and foundations, 
intermixed with covered cisterns and 
a few open reservoirs hewn in tho 
rock. Here and then;, trjo, quantities 
of Mosaic teHSoro) may Ije jMckotl up 
amid the ruins. Tho largo village of 
IMr Duwdn is alnuit ) hr. to the N., 
and a smaller ono called Jlurka is 
about the same diHtanco S. 

At is among tho most uncient sites 
in Palestine. Tho second camping- 
ground of Abraham^ after entering 
Oanaan, was on '* a mountain ou the 
east of Bethel .... having Bctliel 
on the west, and Hai (or Ai) on the 
east." (Gon. xii. 8.) Tho city is 
chiefly cclebrntod for the story of its 



capture and dcstructioa by Joshua. 
(Josh, viii.) Jericho had heon taken ; 
and tho next important point was to 
gain a footing amid tlie mountain 
strongholds. Hpics were sent to exa- 
mine the defences of Ai. Their report 
was favourable. 2000 or 3000 men 
would suffice for the expedition ; and 
it would thus be unnecessary for a 
large army to march up the wild 
mountain jmsses. 3000 were sent, but 
they were driven back from the gt^» 
and some 3G were slain. (Josh. vii. 
1-5.) In the second attempt, after 
the Israelites had been reassured by 
tho execution of Achan in tho valley 
of Aclior, tho assault was conducted 
on different principles. An ambush 
was placed at night in tho valley to 
tho W., whilo tho main body took up 
thoir ix)sition beyond tho glen on tho 
N. In the moniing tho latter crossed 
tho valley to assault tho city; but 
pretending a panic, tlicy suddenly 
retreated. The stratagem was suc- 
cessful. The whole male population 
rushed out in pursuit of tho fugitives ; 
tho gates were left open, and tho 
place was at tho mercy of the ambus- 
cade. Joshua, from some commanding 
height towards tho N., gave the pre- 
concerted signal ; the "Hers in wait" 
rushed in amid helpless women and 
children, and the smoke of the burn- 
ing town soon showed tho success of 
the enterprise. Ou this spot the 8th 
chapter of Joshua will bo road witli 
new interest A heap of blackened 
ruins on tho site, and a huge cairn 
piled up at its gate over tlie body of 
its last king, remained long after- 
wards as the solo memorials of Ai. 
But tho town was rebuilt before tho 
timo of Isainh, who mentions it in 
connexion with his description of 
Kennac.herib*s advance on Jerusalem. 
(Isa. X. 28.) As lato as tho 4th cen- 
tury of our era tho ancient name clung 
to the site, though tho town bad long 
previously beoomo a riiiii. 

From tho ruins of Ai to Boittn, the 
ancient Bethel, is f hr.'s ride. The 
roail passes over a ridge, on the top 
of which is a plateau, stony, but 
still fertile when compared witli the 
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rocky wildemeas around. It was on 
this spot— botwocn '* Bethel and Ai " 
— Abraliam onoamiiod, built an altar, 
and '*callod uimhi thu name of the 
Lord." (Gon. xii. 8.) And to this 
place hOy and ]x>t liis nepliow, rc- 
turnod after their visit to Kgypt ; and 
here, on account fif the strife between 
their hordsnien, and Ixxnuiso tlioir 
ilooks were mt numerous tliat tliuy 
could not dwell togotlier, thev resolved 
to separate. From one of tiie neigh- 
bounng heights Lot looked down upon 
the plain of Jordan and chose it for 
his habitation. (Qen. xiii.) The 
country is almost as thinly peopled 
now as it was then; and the black 
tents of the Arabs mav often be seen 
pitched on tlie spot where Abraiiam's 
tent stood 4000 years ago. 

Towards the southern side of this 
little plateau, not far from the road, 
are tiie ruins of a ch., and on its 
western side, opposite Bethel, is 
another ruin called Buij BeUln, " the 
Tower of Bcitin" — once a square fort, 
including a ch. 

JStfiMnofi and OphraJL — ^The traveller 
who has time at oonunand niuy make 
a ddtflur from tlie ruins of Ai to visit 
the sites of ilimmon and Ophruh,wliich 
will require at least three hours' ad- 
ditional riding. The white ])eak of 
Bummdn, and the dark cone of Taiyi- 
bch, have been in view on the N. from 
every elevated point in our route. A 
short i hr. brings us to Deir Duwftn, 
a large flourishing village, situated 
in a stony but well-cultivated basin, 
where the fig and olive grow luxuri- 
antly. From hence to llummon is 
scarcely 1^ m., but it takes a full 
hour to reach it. Between the two 
lies a ravine, Wady el-Matyiih, several 
hundred feet deep, crossed bv a steep, 
difficult, and in places even dangerous 
path ; but the view from the top of the 
** liook Rimmon " will amply repay a 
little extra fatigue. The hill on which 
it stands is steep and naked. From 
tlu) top we look down into the ra- 
vine, which here takes the name el- 
'Asas, and further eastward es-Sik, 
antl finally Na'iineh, under which title 
it fulls into the Jurilau vnlley N. of 



Jericho. The village has an anti- 
quated look, though there are few 
remains of antiquity Ijosides a largo 
rock-hewn tank. 

* On this rock the GOO Itonjamitos, the 
onlv survivors of that ])owerful trilie, 
Uwk refuge from the just wrath of 
their brethren ; and here they livetl 
for four months, till at luKt the 
iHraelites ** reixJutiMl for Beujuniiii 
their brother." The jiarticulars of 
their romantic story, as related m tlio 
20th and 2l8t diapters of Judges, will 
be read upon this "Bock Rimmon" 
with great interest. 

The road from hence to Taiyibeh 
lies across an open plateau furrowed 
by shallow wadys running eastward. 
In 40 min. the tell is reach^, and in a 
few minutes more we clamber up the 
conical peak on which the village 
stands. On the top are the ruins of 
an ancient tower, from which we look 
down into little vales on the W. and 
N., dotted with groves of olives and 
fig-trees. The whole eastern de- 
clivities of Benjamin are hero beforo 
us, naked and desolate. Away below 
is the deep valley of the Jonlan ; be- 
yond it are the mountains of McNib 
and G'ilead. On the N.E. a cleft is 
observed in the range, marking the 
course of Wady Zurka, the ancient 
Jabbok, the boundary lx)tween the 
kingdoms of Og and iSihon. And 
yonder, too, N. of it, is the ravine of 
Ajhin, in whidi a clear eye will dis- 
tinguish the fortress of Itubud, perched 
on a crag. 

This ancient site appears to corre- 
spond with tlie position of 0/>/ira/», a 
city of Benjamin, to which one band 
of the I'hilistine spoilers went from 
Michmash. (1 Sam. xiii. 17 ; and Josh, 
xviii. 23.) It stood, aooorduig to 
Jerome, 5 m. E. from Bethel, which 
accords exactly with this place. It is 
also highly probable that the city 
Ephraim, which Abijah king of Judah 
took from Jeroboam (2 Ghron. xiii. 
19), was the same as Ophruh— the 
names are nulically identical. With 
this too we may identify the city 
Epitraim of the New Testament, which 
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wns " nonr to ilio wildcrnoM," and to 
which oiir Lord wiUidrow with His 
dificiplefl after the raiaing of Lazarua. 
(John xi. 64.) Joscphaa mentiona 
Kphraim aa one of tho towna taken by 
Voapaaian. 

Tniyilx)h is a OhriRtinn villago, and 
Uio rn^ion round it exhlbita tho marks 
of more careful cultivation tlian is 
ivraally leon in plaooa czduaiyely in- 
liabited by Mualcma. Close by it on 
the S.E. are tho ruina of a amall ch. 
dedicated to St. George, which may 
perhaps be as old as the time of tho 
crusaders. 

A smart ride of 1^ hr. from Taiyibeh 
brings ns back to Beittn. 

Dbthbl, now called BeUin, stands 
on the shelving point, of a low rocky 
ridge between two converging valleys, 
which nnito below it, and run oflT south- 
ward into Wadv Buwcintt. The sito 
is surrounded by higher ground on 
cver^ side except the 8., and yet it is 
HO higli that from tho upper part of it 
the dome of tho Great Mosque in Jeru- 
salem can bo seen. Tho ruins of tho 
ancient city cover tlie whole surface 
of the ridge, and are 3 or 4 acres in 
exi/^nt. They consist of foundations, 
fragments of walls, and largo heaps 
of stones. On the highest point are 
tlio remains of a square tower; and 
towards tho 8. are tho walls of a 
Greek cli., standing within the foun- 
dations of a much older edifice. Amid 
the ruins are about a score of low 
huts, rudely formed out of ancient 
materials. In the western valley is 
a cistern 314 ft. by 217, constructed of 
massive stones. The southern side is 
entire, but the others are more or less 
ruinous. The bottom is now a beauti- 
ful grass-plat, watered by two littlo 
fountains, from which the cattle of 
Abraham often drank in former days, 
and at which the maidens of Barah 
were doubtless wont to fill thojr 
pitchers, just as the Arab maidens 
from the village do still. 

Tho description of Jerome, joined 
to the similarity of the modem and 
ancient names, leaves no room for 
doubt tliat this is tlio Jklkd of 8cri|)- 



tiiro. lie plaooa it 12 Horn. m. N. of 
Jerusalem, on the rt. of tho road to 
Bhechem. The name Bethel sounds 
liko a household word. Near it Abra- 
ham pitched his tent, attracted by its 
water and its paatures. Here Jacob 
slept, as many an Arab sleops now, 
on tho 1)aro ground, with a stone for 
his pillow, ifore ho dreamt that well- 
known dream of tho ladder that 
reached from earth to heaven, on 
which the angels of God ascended 
and descended; and here he heard 
those promises which cheered him 
through all the trials of his after 
life : *' In thee and in thv seed shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed. 
And, behold, I am with thee, and will 
keep thee, in all places whither thou 
goest." On waking, though he saw 
around him the rodky hill-sides, and 
above him the atarry sky, yet trem- 
bling and astonished he was forced 
to err, ** How dreadful is this place; 
this IS none other than the House of 
God 1 " 8nch was tho origin of the 
namo Beth-El^ *Hhe House of God;" 
before that time it had been called Lux. 
Tho traveller should road aa ho sits 
amid the ruins, or by the little fountain, 
the 28th chap, of Genesis. 

To Bethel Jacob rotumod aftnr an 
interval of some 30 years, and hero 
received a second time the name /«- 
md, (Gen. xxxv. 6, 10.) Here he 
buried Deborah, Rachel's nurse, under 
an oak-tree. (Id. xxxv. 8.) Here, too, 
he set op a pillar of stone in the place 
where Qod first talked with him, and 
poured a drink ofiering and oil thereon. 
(Id. 14.) From that rude beginning 
grew the sanctuary of Bethel. First 
rose Jacob's altar ; then the town be- 
came the seat of tho assemblies in 
the days of tlie Judges (1 SauL vii. 
IG) ; and, finally, when it seemed on 
the point of being superseded for ever 
by the new sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
it assumed a fresh, though evil, cele- 
brity as one of the two Holy Places of 
the northern kingdom. 

Anciently a royal city of the Oana- 
anitcs (Josh. xii. IG), it was assigned 
to Benjamin, and stood close to the 
border of that tribe and Ephraim. 
(Id. xviii. 22.) It was capturou, how- 
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over, and oocnpied by the EphraimiteB. 
(Jud. i. 22-26.) On the diyision of 
the kingdom of Israel, Bethel became 
doubly miportant ; first as a sanctuary, 
and then as a border fortress ; the key, 
in fact, of both kingdoms. Jerobouu 
here built a temple to rival in its 
splendour that at Jerusalem. Here 
on one great festival, when Jeroboam 
stood in his temple in the midst of 
assembled Israel, a prophet from 
Juilali suddenly advan(^ to his side 
and predicted the vengeance of the 
liord against the idolatrous rites. " O 
altar, altar, thus saitli the Lord : 
Ikihold a child sliall be born unto the 
house of David, Josiah by name ; and 
upon thoo sluiU he oiler the priests of 
the high places that burn incense 
upon thee, and men's bones shall be 
burned upon thee." And lie added, 
'* 'J^his is the iim which the Ixird huth 
spoken : Dchold, the altar shall bo 
rent, and the oslies that ai*o u|X)n it 
shall be poured out." 

The enraged nif>narch, thus insulted 
in the midst of his i)ooplo, attempted 
to seize the prophet on the . s]X)t ; but 
his hand was dried upso tliat he could 
not pull it in again to him. And no 
sooner had he given tlie command 
''Lay hold on him," than the altar 
was rent by his side, and the ashes 
were poured out. (1 Kings xiii. 1-5.) 

Though the sanctuary was thus 
cursed, its ancient^ name attracted to 
it many holy men, who gathered round 
£lijah when he passed through Bethel 
on the day he was taken up to heaven. 
(2 Kings ii. 3.) But the iniquity of 
the place soon became so glarmg that 
tlie name Bdhd, '' House of Goil," 
was dianged into Beth-averif '' House 
of Idols." (Hos. X. 5, 8.) And the 
time soon came round for the fulfil- 
ment of the prediction of the prophet 
(»f Judah. Josiah visited Iksthcl. The 
altar and high-place of Jeroboam he 
brake down ; the grove tliat hud grown 
up on the liill around them for the 
worship of Astorto ho burned to the 
ground; and as he turned to leave 
the spot, he saw the sepulchres in the 
•ide of the hill to the W.— the same 
fKsrhapa we now obwirvo on the rcxul 
to BIruh— and ho took the bones out 



of them and burned thetn upon tlio 
altar and polluted it. One tomb alone 
was spared, that in which the aged 
prophet of Bethel, and his brother and 
victim the **man of God from Judah," 
reposed side by side. (2 Kings xxiii. 
15-20.) It was a sad story, tluit of 
the prophet from Judah ; and it Avill 
be read at this place with new interest. 
(1 Kings xiii.) 

After the captivity the Benjamitcs 
again occupied Bethel (Ezr. ii. 28); 
and in the time of the Maccabees it 
was fortified for the king of Syria. 
IMiough not named in the New Testa- 
ment, it was still a place of importance, 
and was afterwards captured by Ves- 
pasian on his march to Jerusalem. In 
the 4th centy. of our era Buthel had 
dwindled down to a small village; 
but it must subsequent! V have revived, 
for the remains of ehurcluis and houses 
still existing cannot lie nnu*.h older 
than the time of the Crusades. The 
shapeless nuns scattereil over the hill 
are not without their importance even 
yet — they are silent witnesses of tho 
truth of Scripture. The prophet Amos 
said, '' Seek not Bethel, nor enter into 
Gilgal ; for Gilgal shall surely go into 
captivity, and Bethd ahaU come to 
noughts (v. 6.) 

On leaving Bethel we ascend a 
bleak rising gpround on the W., and 
soon strike one brancli of the great 
northern road. We then pass down 
through a little glen, whose rocky sides 
are dotted with tombs, into a broad 
cultivated valley. In some 20 min. 
there is a fountain on the 1. called 
'Ain el-'Akabah, gushing out at tho 
foot of a cliflT; and shortly afterwards 
we notice a large cave close on the 
right, serving as a reservoir, ami 
apparently supplied by a spring 
within. A riile of 20 min. more up 
the valley brings us to Bireh. 

Beeroth, now culled BireJtf is a largo 
village containing some 700 or 800 
Muslems, and 3 or 4 Christian families. 
It is situated on the crest of a promi- 
nent rocky ridge, and is seen rW)nk 
a distance both N. and H. Many 
hewn stones and solid substructions 
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iostify to iho atitinnity of the aite; 
but the only building of importanoe 
romnining is a Gothic ohurcli. The 
walls, the cafltoru aiiHO, and the 
siicriMtv, arc still standing. The tra- 
veller from the W. will look upon this 
grey ruin with something of a home 
interest, for it will remind him alike 
of the chivalry ami devotion of his 
fathers. It was built by tlie Knights 
Templars, who owned the village 
during the time of the Iiatin kings of 
JeniHalcm. There is also a largo 
klian, perhaps originally a hospice, 
on the southern side of the village; 
and in the roeky slopes round alx)ut 
are extensive quarries and a few rock- 
tombs. A few )unidre<l yds. south- 
ward, at the foot of the ridge, is an 
old domed mosque, built over a foun- 
tain, and a grass-plat lx»ide it, making 
a beautiful camping-ground. Here in 
the mornings and evenings the Arab 
maidens may bo seen flUing their 
))itchers, and carrying them away on 
hca<l or shoulder as in ancient cfavs. 
]3clow the fountain are the remains 
of 2 large ancient cisterns, now con- 
verted into little fields. 

Bceroth was one of the 4 cities of 
the Gibeonites, whose curious story 
the name will at once recall. We 
shall read it as we sit beneath the 
shade of the old mosque, fanned by 
the onol breeze that plays round tlio 
flowing waters. (Josh, ix.) After the 
capture of Ai the Giljconites deter- 
mnicd to attempt by stratagem what 
valour could not win. "They took 
old sacks upon their asses, and wine- 
1)ottles, old, and rent, and lx)und up; 
and old clouted shries upon their feet, 
and old g^arments uprm them; and 
old bread dry and mouldy." Thus 
equipped, the ambassadors went down 
the pass to the Israclitish camp on the 
plain of Jericho. " Who are ye, and 
whence come ye 7" demanded Joshua. 
"From a very far country are thy 
servants come, replied the Gibeonitea 
" Peradventure ye dwell among us," 
said the doubting JsraelitcH. " Ix)ok 
at us and judge," was the immediate 
answer. "Our bread we took hot 
from our houses on the day we left 
them; but now see, it is dry and 



mouldy. These wine-bottles wore 
then new; now they are rent and 
patched. Our shoes and garments are 
worn out, too. with the very long 
journey." Joshua was deceived, and 
so were his elders. He made a oove- 
nant with them, which, notwithstand- 
ing their lies, was strictly kept ; but 
the Gilx)onitos became hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to the Israelites. 
The other cities included in the 
lea|||ue were Giboon (now ol-Jib^, 
Kinath-jearim (now Kniyet d-'Snab), 
and Ghephirah (now Kefir). 

From Ilireh we must make an early 
start, for it is a long round to Both- 
horon and Jerusalem, — 1 hrs. at least ; 
and, besides, the ancient sites in the 
interval must not be hurried over. 
Our path, a mere goat-track winding 
among stony fields, strikes westward 
over a low ornad ridge which forms 
the watershed between the Jordan and 
the Mediterranean. In some 20 min. 
we reach the large Christian village 
of jRatit ilZIo/t, occupying a command- 
ing position, from which we get a fine 
view westward down the mountain- 
sides of Ephraim and Bei^min, and 
over the brood plain beyond to the 
Mediterranean. We can distinguish 
the white sand-hills along the coast 
6. of YAfa ; and a sharp eye may even 
detect the tower of Ramleh amid the 
olive-groves. There is a thrifty look 
in the terraced vineyards, and fig- 
orchards tliat surround KAm Allan, 
aii<l in the neat new ch. that stands 
beside it. The houses, too, are sub- 
stantially built and comjiarativcly 
dean ; sr) that one is compelled — con- 
trasting these things with the squalor 
and neglect so manifest in Muslem 
villa^es~to admit that Christianity, 
even m its lowest stage, has a civilising 
influence. 

The country visibly improves after 
passing Rftm Allah; and when con- 
trasted with the naked wilderness 
eastward, the scenery may be called 
fine. Rooks are not so •plentiful; 
cornfields and olive-groves become 
more frequent; a fertile vale on the 
1. affords us a peep into the green 
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plain round Giboon; while away on 
the rt. the higlier hills are partially 
clothed with Blirubberv. Beit Unia 
(25 min. from B&m Allah) is now 
before us, perched on the top of a hill, 
and encircleil with olives. It looks 
gay and picturesque in the distance, 
but it does not improve on nearer 
acquaintance. The large hewn stones 
in the walls, and the excavations in 
and around the village, show this to 
bo an ancient site, but its name and 
story are unknown. 

On passing through Beit Unia wo 
suddenly find oursclvcH on the bruik 
of a deep and wild glen called Wady 
el-llamm&n. Down to the bottom wo 
go by a break-neck path. After 
getting down, the ])ath zigzags, now 
along a torrcnt-licd iillcd with ini- 
usually largo stones, now up and down 
each precipitous bank in succession. 
But tue splendour of the scenery soon 
begins to draw attention from the diffi- 
culties of the way; and, leaving the 
lu>rso to guide himself, the eye instinc- 
tively glances at each new feature the 
winding ravine exhibits. The banks 
rise several hundred ft. over head — 
here in long steep acclivities, clothed 
with dwarf-oak, hawthorn, and other 
shrubs, intermingled with aromatic 
herbs and gay wild flowers (it was in 
spring I visited it); there in natural 
terraces, formed by long belts of 
naked cliffs, in which the limestone 
strata are laid regular as masonry. 
Occasionally the glen expands a little, 
leaving room for a clump of olive- 
trees ; but it is iisually so narrow that 
the winter torrent must have difficulty 
in forcing its way through. 

In about J hr. from Beit Unia we 
liegin to observe extensive ruins — on 
the 1. covering the point of a shelving 
ridge, where a wady falls in from the 
K.1S. ; and on the rt. extending along 
the steep bank for ^ m. or more. They 
consist of fragments of walls, built of 
massive stones roughly hewn, and 
evidently of high antiquity. A little 
fountain flows out from the bottom of 
the ravine below them : the name of 
the ruhiM is Beit Slrdh, but their history 
is unknown. 



The glen here bends a little to the 
rt. and the path turns up the 1. bank, 
and winds along it amid rocks and 
shrubbery, not rising much, but, as the 
wady descends rapidly, we are soon far 
above its IxmI. We now see on the top 
of a high hill to the N. a domed tody 
called Ahu Zeiiuu, ''the Father of 
Olives ; " and in a few min. more Beit 
'Ur comes in view before us, and 
almost on a level with our path. It 
is an hour's ride from the ruins of Beit 
Sirah. 

BeUi-haroH Hie U'ltper, now B&it T/r 
d-Fdlca, is situated on the summit of 
a conical tell on the point of a long 
ridge which extends westward, with a 
gentle descent, from Beit Unia. On 
the N., at a little distance, is the 
ravine along whicli we have come, and 
on the S. is another eqimlly deep; 
while in front tlio ridge breaks <lown 
abruptly into a valley formed by 11 lo 
junction of the two. This valley, now 
called Merj Ibn'Onicir,runs westward 
tlirongh tlio low spurs of the hills till 
it joins tlio plain of the coast. The 
view from the teriuce of the sheikh's 
house, to which every traveller should 
ascend, is of vast extent and singular 
interest. It embraces the western de- 
clivities of ICphraim on the N., and 
those of Benjamin and a part of Judnh 
on the S. ; it takes in as much as the 
eye can see of the plains of Sharon and 
Philistia, and the boundless sea 1m> 
yond. The]n'ominent towns are Banilclu 
in the plain, with its orchards an<l 
lofty tower; and Lydda, now Ludd, 
a little more to the rt. On the N.W., 
among the hills, is an old mstle, called 
lUis Kerher, proliably the Calcalia <»f 
the crusaders, to which the renegaihj 
Ivelin marche<l after burning Bamleh. 
L(Xiking down the rocky declivity at 
our feet, we observe among the rocks, 
on a low hill Ixiyond the ravine, the 
little village Ikiit 'Ur et-1'ahta, cor- 
responding to the "JV(B/y*cr," as tliiit 
on which we stand dcx's t4> tlie '* UpjHtr 
BeOihoron,'* of Scripture. On the S. 
of Merj Ilm 'Omeir is a long low riilge, 
and on its side the hamlet of Yulo, 
the modern representative of Ajalon. 
Among the hills E. of it, but not 
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viBiblo from this point, is anoihor 
plncc, whoae name, Kefir, suggests 
Cliephirahf one of tlio four cities of 
the Giboonitcs (Josh. ix. 17). Turn- 
ing cantward we Juito boforo us a 
stfiny ridge : bcliind it lie Qibenn and 
MiziK^li, and np it winds tho Roman 
roa(l to JuruRnlcin. 

Beit 'Ur is a small village, but it 
hos an antiquated asiNxst owing to the 
nnniliors of largo stones built up in 
tho walls of its Iiouhos, and also to 
its situation, |)orcliod like a castle on 
tho sninnitt of tho toll. At tho foot of 
tho hill on tho K. side is an ancient 
ri'Horvoir. Ilioro is little cultivation 
round it, and indco<l tho rocky decliyi- 
cics afford little space for it. 

Ucth-horon is chiefly oelebrate<l in 
connexion with the Israelites' victory 
over the Amorites, and we may here 
study with advantaa;e the details of 
tliat remarkable battle and pursuit, as 
related in the 10th chap, of Joshua. 
Tho league had scnrcoly been oom- 
plotcd into which the Gibeonites had 
entrapped Joshua, when be was called 
upon to defend his new friends. A 
powerful alliance was formed against 
them by 5 princes, the King of Jeru- 
salem being at their head, and the 
united forces encamped before Gibeon, 
1)ecau80 *^ Gibeon was a great city, as 
one of the royal cities, and all the 
men thereof were mighty." Messen- 
gers were immediately (lespatched to 
Joshua, who still remained at GUgal, 
in the valley of the Jordan. On 
hearing the news he made a forced 
march by night up the glens ; and ere 
the sun rose the Israelites defiled into 
tho o\Km ground round (i ilinon. Their 
sudden appearance), inunodiatcly fol- 
lowwl by their fierce attack, ov(;r- 
whehne<l tho Amorites, who were 
driven back in confusion across the 
])lain. Joshua pursued them '^ along 
tho way that goeUt up to BdMumm" — 
up the gentle slope that leads out of 
the plam of Gibeon to the rocky 
heights east of Bethhoron. Here they 
liacl outstripped their pursuers; but 
when they were in ** iJie going doum of 
Bethhoron," — when they were rushing 
down the stony declivities from the 
heights to the village in which we 



stand, and from tho village tn tho 
valley below us,—" the Lord oast down 
great stones from heaven upon them 
unto Azekah, and they died; they 
wore more which died with hailstones 
than they whom the cliildren of Israel 
slow with the sword." Tho Israelitish 
diiof, leading on his troops, crossed 
tho ridge, too, and gained some pro- 
minent rook not far above us, nom 
which he saw the vale of Ajalon (now 
Merj Ibn 'Omoir). Ik^low him are tho 
Amorites in confusion, clambering 
down rf)ck and precipice ; around him 
are his " poofilo of war ; " behind him 
are the heights which cover Gibeon. 
But high above those heights stood 
tho sun " in the midst of heaven ; " 
and in front, over the western vale of 
Ajalon, was the faint figure of the 
moon visible above the thunder doud. 
" Then spelce Joshua to the Lord, . . . 
and said in the si^ht of all Israel, 
Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon,* 
and thou. Moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon I And the sun stood still and 
the moon stayed until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their ene- 
mies. ' The Amorites were making 
for their cities, Jarmuth, Laohish, and 
Eglon, far away on the plain to the 
south; and though a greater part of 
the day still remained, yet night 
might come on ere the Israelites could 
overtake them; henoe Joshua's ro 
markablo prayer and command. Tho 
Amorites fled down that valley beneatli 
us, and then along the plain close to 
tho base of tho mountains. Jarmuth 
was tho nearest city, and toward it 
the five kings ran, turning up the 
valley of VAtiU (now Wady ofl-Sumt). 
But Joshua was dose uiK>n them ere 
thov muld ascend the hill to Jarmuth, 
antf they hid themselves in a cave at 
Makkedah in the side of the valley 
(see lite. 14). The Israelites shut up 
the cave and continued their pursuit 
until "they had made an end of 
slaying" their enemies. From Beth- 
horon to Jarmuth by this route is 
about 25 miles, a distance that could 
not have been accomplished by the 
wearied armies in less than 7 or 8 
hours. Tho Israelites encamped for 
the night at Makkedah, and there 
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Joshua lianged tlio fiye kings. The 
Bubaoquent marclioa and conquests of 
Joshua, as rehitod in this chapter, are 
referred to in Ilto. 14. 

It was at this place, too, '< the going 
up of Bcthlioron," that Judas Macca- 
bflouB met the Byrian army with his 
little band of warriors, and drove 
tiieni back with slauglitor into the 
plain below (1 Mao. iii. 13-24). And 
over this pass was carried the Roman 
road fnmi Oiosarea to Jerusalom, the 
traoofi of whioii are still visible. Up 
it Costius lulvanoud at the ilrst ap- 
proach of the Itoman armies to the 
capital of Judisa, and down it he and 
his whole force were driven in disorder 
by tlie insurgent Jews. Thus the 
same spot was the scene of one of the 
first and one of the last victories 
that crowned the Jewish arms in 
Palestine. 

Both the Beth-horons belonged to 
the tribe of Ephraim (Josh. xxi. 22) ; 
ond the Nether stood on the border. 
The northern boundary of Benjamin 
ran from Bethel southward to Ataroth 
(perhaps identical with the ruins of 
'Atilra, a little S.W. of Bireh) ; thence 
westward, probably by Beit Unia and 
along the ridge S. of Waily el-Ham- 
uiam to Bethhoron-the-Nethor ; and 
then S. again to Kirjath-joarim (Josh, 
xvi. 1-8; conip. xviii. 12-15). Betli- 
horon-the-Upper was rebuilt and forti- 
fied by Solomon, doubtless on account 
of its commanding position, and 
because it was the key of the principal 
pass from the searcoast to Jerusalem. 
(2 Ghron. viii 5.) 

On leaving Beit 'Ur for El-Jib 
(Qibeon) we follow the lino of the 
Itoman road up the side of the ridge. 
At this place it is somewhat difficult 
to trace it, owing to the rugged nature 
of the ground, and the quantities of 
loose fragments of limestone that cover 
the surface. Below the village, how- 
ever, between it and Beit 'Ur et- 
Tahta, it is very distinct—in some 
places lievm in the rook, and in others 
carried down steep declivities by long 
flights of stairs. On reaching the 
western simimit of the ridge (about 
25 mui. above Beit 'Ur), we oome 



upon sections of the rood nearly per- 
fect, and we can easily trace it for 
2 m. or more along the plateau. The 
ravine of Suleiman is some distance 
oh the rt., through which the camel- 
road ascends from liundeli, and 
beyond it are dark hills (;rowuetl by 2 
or 8 small villages. In 1) hr. we reach 
tlio eastern summit of the ritlge, 
where el-Jib in the midst of a fertile 
plain, and Neby Siiniwil on the top of 
a hill to the rt., at ohiH3 burst \\\nm 
the view. We nui also six) thu Iiouhch 
of Beth-horon behind us, over the 
western brow, l^^rom this point tliero 
is a gentle descent into the plain 
that encircles el-Jib; and this is un- 
questionably the " way that goeth up 
to Bethhoron," along which Joshua 
first pursued the Amorites, as above 
mentioned. Half an hr.'s smart ride 
now brings us to el-Jib, the ancient 

Gibbon. — ^This village stands on the 
top of a little isolated hill, composed 
of liorizontal layers of limestone — ^here 
and there forming regular steps, in 
some places steep and difficult of 
access, and everywhere capable of 
being strongly fortified. Hound it is 
one of tlio finest and richest plains in 
central Palestine, meadow-like in its 
smoothness and verdure, dotted near 
tlie village with vineyards and olive- 
groves, and seuduig out branches 
among the rocky acclivities that en- 
circle it. Tlie houses of el-Jib are 
scattered irregularly over the sununit 
of the hill. They are almost all, in 
whole or in part, ancient, One massive 
building still stands among them, and 
was probably a citadel. The lower 
rooms are vaulted, the arches being 
sciniciroular, and of admirable work- 
manship. On the eastern side of tlie 
hill, at the foot of a cliff', is a fountain, 
springing up in a cave excavated in 
the rock so as to form a large subter- 
ranean reservoir. Not far below it, 
among olive-trees, are the remains of 
an open reservoir. 

Such is the site, and such are the 
remains of Giheaiif celebrated in the 
Old Testament as "a great city, as 
one of the royal cities " (Josh. x. 2), 
to whose jurisdiction belonged the 
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t^iwiiR oF Itcomili, Cliophimli, niid 
Kirjtitli-jcnrhn. (LI. ix. 17.) Jlcro 
was planned the clover aiitl romantic 
expedition which bof^ilod the Israel- 
ites into a league with the Gibeonites. 
(See above, under Beerolh.) 

On tliis little plain the Ave kings 
of the Amoritcs soon afterwards as- 
sembled their forces to punish the 
Giboonitcs ; and over that broad stonv 
ridge on the east the Israelites sud- 
denly rushed upon them with the first 
Iwams of the morning sun. Gibeon 
fell to the lot of Benjamin, and be- 
came a Lovitical city, when its old 
inhabitants were made "hewers of 
wotMl and drawers of water.** (Josh, 
xxi. 17, and ix. 27.) After tlie de- 
struction of Nob by command of Saul 
(I Sam. xxii.), the talx^rnacln seems to 
have l)cen brvrnght to this placo ; and 
lier(>, on this little hill, the great altar 
of burnt ofihring was erected, and 
r(;niainod until it found a permanent 
place in the Temple. It was at the 
" INkiI of Gilicon,* doubtless tho m- 
Btrrvnir still soon on tho ensti^m slope 
of the hill, that Abner and Jonb met 
at tho head of tho armies of Israul 
and Judah. 13efore them was enacted 
that bloody tragedy, when, on the 
challenge of Abner, 12 men of Judah 
fought with 12 of Benjamin, and 
the whole 24 were slain, for "they 
caught every one his fellow by the 
hcaci, and thrust his sword in his 
fcl]ow*s side, so that they fell down 
together." And on tho plain adjoin- 
ing immediately took place the battle 
which terminated in the total defeat 
of Abner, and the death of the fleet 
Asahel. (2 Sam. ii.) Here, too, at 
tlio "stone which is in Gibeon,'* 
David*s nephew, Amasa, was treacher- 
ously murdered by his cousin Joab. 
(Id. XX.) 

But Gibeon is chiefly interesting as 
the place where Solomon ofibrcd up 
his thousand burnt oiTcringH, and 
whore tlie Ix>rd appcaroil to him in a 
dream and gave him tho desire of his 
heart — " ¥ri8dom and understanding ;*' 
adding also "riches and honour." 
(1 Kings iii. 4-15). 

^€&y BamuM, Mizpeh.— The hill 



on which tho village and mosqao of 
Neby Samwtl now stand is not only 
tho most oonspiououB object rounil 
el-Jfb, but also in the wholo sur- 
rounding country. It rises to a 
height of 500 or 600 feet above tlio 
plain of Gibeon ; and its sides, though 
nere and there broken bv cliffs, are 
cultivated in terraces, along which 
the fig and the vino grow luxuriantly. 
Crossing the narrow belt of green 
plain that seoarates it from el-Jib, we 
clamber up oy a winding path, and 
in \ hr. reach the summit. This is 
the culminating point of the mountain 
region round the Holy Gity ; and from 
it we gain a wider view tlian from 
any other peak in southern Palestine. 
It is crowned by a neglected mosque, 
at whoso cnstem side a little hamlet 
clusters. The houses, about 12 in 
number, are either ancient or com- 
posed of ancient materials. Their 
walls are in places formed of the rock 
hewn into shape; and some of the 
little courts are excavatoil to the depth 
of sovoml foot. Thorn is thus an air 
of departed greatness and high an- 
tiquity a1)out the place. No excursion 
in tlie neigh) NMirhood of Jerusalem 
will more fully repay the traveller 
than that to Neby Samwil. 

Passing through tho empty mosque, 
once a Latin ch. of the crusaders* age, 
we clamber up by broken staircases 
and winding passages to its flat roof, 
and then still farther to the top of tho 
minaret. Now central Palestine is 
spread out round us like an embossed 
map. On the north, at our feet, is 
Gibeon, encircled by its plain ; away 
beyond it are Ataroth and Bcoroth, 
and farther still on tho horizon tho 
dark peak of Ophrah. To tho right 
of the latter is the rock llimmon, and 
more to tho eastward the conical tell 
crowned by tho village er-Ram, the 
" liamah of Benjamin.^' Farther still 
to the right we sco tho baro top of 
Tutetl el-Fftl, on whicJi "Giljcah of 
Saul " once stootl. The Jordan valley 
is too deep to bo visible, but the moun- 
tains of Moab and Gilead are seen on 
the horizon. At our feet, on the SJ!., 
is the glen Wady Hanfna; and over 
the grey ridge beyond it are tho 
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domes and minarets of Jerusalem, 
looking as if in a valley. Farther 
still, to the right, is the cone of the 
Frank Mountain, and Bethlehem on 
a projecting ridge near it. South- 
ward the eye ran{<cs over the summits 
of the Judamn hills, us fur as the 
environs of Hebron. On the W., ut 
the base of the mountains, is the plain 
of Philistia, on which we can dis- 
tinguish Ilamleh, Lydda, and even 
Joppa. 

A site 00 commanding could not 
liavo been overlooked in the early ages 
of this country's liistory, when every 
jicak Imd its city or fortress. There 
is considerable difference of opinion, 
however, as to its ancient name. A 
tnulition as early us tlio Gtli century 
makes Neby Samwil the Kamah, or 
llamathaim-Zophim, of the Old Testa- 
ment^ the birth-place, residence, and 
burial-place of Samuel. But a com- 
parison of the statements made in 
Scripture with the topography of the 
country shows tliis tradition to be 
incorrect. When Saul was in search 
(»f his father's asses he visited Samuel 
at liainah. On his departure for Gi- 
IxaIi, his native city, the prophet 
anouited him king, and descrif)ed his 
way home as leading "by Rachcrs 
Hc^pulchre in the border of lienjamiu." 
(1 Sam. X. 2). Gibcuh was situated 
on Tuloil el-Fai, only 2^ m. E. from 
this spot (lite. 21), and Itachol's 
sepulchre is well known to be nearly 
7 m. S. Hence every step Suul 
would have taken from Neby Samwil 
towards Rachel's sepulchre would have 
led him farther away from Gibeah. 
Dr. Bobinson has brought forward 
some arguments to show that this is 
most probably the Mizpdi of Scrip- 
ture, which, though questioned by 
later travellers, appear to me almost 
conclusive. The name Mizpek, signi- 
fying " a place of look-out " or " watch- 
tower," is peculiarly applicable to this 
IXjak, and the position agrees with the 
order in which tlie towns of Benjamin 
are enumerated. *' Gibcon and liamah, 
and Beoroth, and Mizpeh, ami Chcphi- 
ruli," form the north-western group 
(Josh, xviii. 25. 20). MiKinih was for- 
tified by Asa king of Judah, appa- 
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rently to protect his northern frontier ; 
and the stones employed in its battle- 
ments were carried from Bamah (of 
Benjamin), .which the king of Israel 
had attempted to build (1 Kings xv. 
22). Eusebius places it near Kirjath- 
jcarim (Kuryet el-'Enab). We thus 
see that Mizpeh occupied a oommand- 
mg site at or near the northern border 
of the kingdom of Judah, between 
Bamah and Kiriath-jearim. Neby 
Samwil agrees witli all these specifica- 
tions ; and we may, therefore, conclude 
that it is the site of Mizpeh. 

It was on this hill, therefore, the 
people of Israel assembled, and mailo 
a solemn vow never to return to their 
homes until they had punished tho 
inhabitants of Gibeah for the abomin- 
able crime committed in that city 
(Jud. XX.). Here they assemblo<l 
again at the call of Samuel to fight 
against the riiilistines ; and when 
they had gained a signal victory, 
" Samuel took a stone and set it Ihv 
twcen Mizpeli and Shen, and called 
the name of it Ebenezery saying, Hi- 
therto hath the Lord helped us" 
(1 Sam. vii. G-12). And hero thuy 
assembled, also, to elect their first 
king ; and when Saul was chosen, tlio 
loyal exclamation resounded, for the 
first time, through the ranks of Israel, 
" Qod save the king!" (id. x. 17-24). 
During the Captivity tho ChaldoMin 
governor resided at Mizpeh, and here 
he was assassinated by the Jews (2 
Kings XXV. 25). The crustulers b(>- 
lieved Neby Samwil to be the site of 
Shiloh, and erected a convent and 
chiurch on the Bjiot — most probably tho 
same the remains of which are now seen. 

The road from Neby Samwil to 
Jerusalem winds down the hill-side, 
passing some cisterns hewn in the 
rock, into the glen of lk;it Hantna ; ho 
called from a villnf^e which may bo 
seen on a stony rid^e about a mile to 
the 1. On the rt., about the same dis- 
tance, is Beit Iska; and opposite it on 
the south side of the Wmly is J^ifta, u 
small village with a few olive-groves 
round it. Wady Beit Hanina is nai*- 
row and stony, with steep sides; but 
it is hereuud tJiere planted with vine- 
yards and fig-orchards. At the |K)int 
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wlirro wo croRg it nro trnom of a Roman 
road rutiiUDg towards Joninaloin, and 
flomewhere near this spot tradition has 
fixed the scene of Dayid's conflict with 
Goliath, makine this the viilloY of 
Elah. We shall afterwards see, how- 
ever, that the true scene of the hattle 
is far dJRtant. (Rte. 14.) Ascending 
the south bank in the lino of the old 
road, we poss the Tombs of the Judges, 
and soon reach Jerusalem. 



ROUTE 11. 
ExctmsioN to Solomon's fools, etam, 

KIIURBITOn, AMD THE FBAKK MOUN- 
TAIN. 

H. M. 

Jerusalem to Solomon' i PooU . . 2 80 

Vrt&B,Etam 20 

Khureitftn (cave oO .. •• 1 80 

Jcljol I'^iroidis, Frank Mourd 80 

Ik'thlchcm 1 15 

Jeriunlcm 1 80 

Fast riding without baggngo, \ 17 oe 
Total / ' ^ 

This excursion is interesting as 
nlTording somo commanding views of 
tlio "Wilderness of Judaea," where 
David kept his father's sheep. Wo 
BOO, too, some of thoso " dens and caves 
of the mountains," amid which ho 
afterwords lurked when Saul sought 
to kill him. It will Ix) as well before 
sotting out, or at least on reaching 
UrUis, to secure a guide from the 
Ta'&mirah Arabs — ^not so much for 
the sake of any protection he will be 
able to secure, as for the informatidh 
he can give of the places in view dur- 
ing the excursion. It is just as well 
to remember, also, that both KhureitQn 
and tiie Frank Mountain are far within 



tho Ta'Amirah territory, and that thoir 
ideas of movcablo property are not 
always in accordance with our notions 
of strict legality. The excursion is 
made on horseback, without any bag- 
gnge except eatables and a .waters 
skin ; and as it will ocoupy a long day, 
including sight-seeing, an early start 
is absolutely necessary so as to get 
back to the city before sunset. 

Such as have come with ns from 
Hebron have already visited the Pools 
of Solomon, and need not return over 
the same ground, but may proceed 
direct to Urtfts, turning to the left off 
the Hebron road, nearly opposite the 
village of Beit J&la. This saves a d^ 
tour of some } hr. Those, however, 
who have come from the N. or W. to the 
Holv City; will find an account of the 
road and pools in Rte. 7 ; and having 
examined these, they will ride down 
the ravine along the side of the old 
aqueduct, and meet ns in the gardens 
of Urtfts, 1 m. below the pools. 

The village of Urtfts is situated in 
a narrow glen, with high shelving 
banks of limestone, naked and broken. 
Tho bed of the glen — ^not above 50 or 
60 yds. wide — is now a blooming gar- 
den, well stocked with fruit-trees. 
Tlie village is little better than a mosfl 
of niins. iiut there are some rcmaitis 
that point to more prosperous ages. 
The foundations of a tower; a low 
wall of hewn stone ; rocks excavated 
and scarped ; and tomb-like grottoes, 
may be seen in the glen and along the 
precipitous bank. 

This is unquestionably the site of 
tho Etham or Eftim built by Reho- 
Ixiam along with Bethlehem and 
Tokoa (2 Chron. xi. G). Accordbig 
to Jofiophus and tho Ra1)binB it was 
decorated by Solomon with gardens 
and streams of water, and water was 
conveyed from it in an aquoduct to 
Jerusalem {Ant. viii. 7). It may be 
doubted whether this is that Etam to 
whose rock Samson retired after aveng- 
ing the savage cruelty of the Philis- 
tines in burning his wife and her fa- 
mily. There is nothing in the story 
itself to indicate the locality of Etam ; 
but it is not WsaLj that Samson, after 
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making such havoc among the Pliilis- 
tines, would take refuge in any place 
near their borders; he would natu- 
rally flee into the strongest defiles of 
his own country, such as those round 
this yalley. The language of Scrip- 
ture would apply well to this wild 
glen: '^Haniwin toetU doum into the 
cleft of tliu clin* Ktuin/' The riiili- 
fitines ^ went up " and invaded Judnh. 
The people of Judidi asked thcni, 
'* Why are ye come up against us ? " 
They replied, " To bind Sanison are we 
come u|j." Then 3000 men of Judah 
**ioent down" and brought him up 
from the cleft, bound with 2 new cords. 
The Philistines had invaded Judah on 
the W., and were encamped around 
Lchi. When Samson was brought to 
Lehi, bound hand and foot, the Philis- 
tines raised a shout of triumph ; but it 
was premature, for " the Spirit of the 
Lord came mightily u])on him, and the 
cords that were upon his arms became 
as flax that was burned with fire. And 
he found a new jawbone of an ass, 
and put forth his hand and took it, and 
slew a thousand men therewith " (Jud. 
XY.). The site of Lehi is not known, 
though a curious tradition has located 
it at or near Beit Jibrin, the ancient 
Kleutheropolis. 

Our way to KhureitOn leads down 
Wady Urtus. The orchards and green 
fields are soon left behind: and the 
stream, too, that flows from the foun- 
tain amid the ruins of Etliam is ere 
long absorbed by the gravelly soil. 
Bocky banks rise steeply from the 
narrow, dry bed, and assume wilder 
and steamer forms as we advance. In 
about 1 hr. a glen and road from 
licthlchem fall in on the 1. We soon 
after turn up a side-ravine to the rt., 
and then crossing a shoulder of the 
mountain, descend to the ruins of 
KhureitOn. 



The Jluins and Caves of KlmreUun 
(JduUam ¥).— Wady UrtEs, at the 
point where we leave it, sweeps round 
to the northward, and then turns sud- 
dcidy southward round tlio shouhler 
of the mountain we have crossed. 



Here, however, its features are com- 
pletely changed. It resembles a huge 
fissure in the mountain ridge; nnd 
reminds us of the chasm at Hfur Salm. 
The bottom is narrow, ami encum- 
bered with fragments of fallen rcM'k ; 
the sides are precipitous and jnggo<1, 
scarcely aflbrding ftNitiiig tr» tho wild 
goat ; thoy rise up -lOO or 500 ft., and 
(ire then rounds hI ofl* into blcnk pla- 
teaus. In a vXvXi near the to]> of the 
rt. bank stand the ruins of KhureitQn, 
consisting of the remains of a square 
tower, and foundations of ]urg(^ hewn 
stones. ;0n the same side of tlu; ravine, 
about 100 yds. lower down, is the 
great Cave, The door is in the face 
of a clifi*, and the only approach is 
along a narrow ledge, across which a 
fragment of rock has fallen, almost 
barring the passage. Clambering over 
this wo reach the low door. On 
entering, we squcc^zo through a nar- 
row low passage into a small irregular 
grotto, where it may be as well to 
leave all imnccessory raiment, for fur- 
ther in the cave is both hot and dusty. 
From hence we advance along a wind- 
ing gallery for some 30 ft. to the great 
chamber. It is 120 ft. long, and varies 
from 30 to 45 in breadth, with a high 
arched roof of the natural rock. The 
dimensions of this noble room can only 
bo seen by lighting some 2 or 3 dozen 
candles (u store of which should bo 
laid in at Jerusalem), and attaching 
them to the walls on ouch side, 'i'ho 
efibct is fine. The sharp projections of 
the sides, and the irrcgidur arches and 
pendants of the roof, faintly seen in 
the dim light, remind one of an old 
Gothic hall. Numbers of narrow pas- 
sages branch oil' from it in every 
direction ; but all of them soon termi- 
nate with the exception of one. Along 
this we proceed for 30 or 40 yds., 
lights in hand, and then reach the 
side of a pit, into which we must drop 
to a depth of about 10 ft. Passing 
through this, we enter another pas- 
sage, low, narrow, and dusty, along 
which we first walk, then creep on all 
fours, and finally crawl. Almut 70 
yds. arc ])assed by these various uumIcs 
of hxMuiiotioii, and we then enter an- 
other large chamber, which ai)i)car8 to 
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I Ml tlio oikI nf iho CAvo; llinnp;1i iliA 
AraliA onnAdontly afllrtn tliat it roaolics 
to Tekoa; sonio oYoti say to Hebron. 
Uoro mny be Hocn on the white Hme- 
Rtrmo wallfl the nnnicfl of the few ex- 
plorcni who have ventured 00 far 
through (lust and bats; and among 
the rest that of a lady, the daughter 
of a gallant Irish Cicneral. I would 
srarccly itxximmond ladies, however, 
to attempt such an exploit. It is bad 
enough for men, and scarcely repays 
tlie toil and inconvenience of wriggling 
tlirough the dust. Tlie great attrac- 
tion of the cave is the hail, in which 
and the adjoining recesses there is 
ample room for several hundrerl men. 

Tliis cavern has been rcgonled by a 
monastic tradition, reaching back to 
the era of the crusades, as the ** cave 
of AduUum^ in which David took 
refuge after liis romantic adventnre at 
Gath (1 Sam. xxii. 1). In a country 
which abounds in caves it is somewhat 
rnsli to select one without any very 
deflnito data, and assert it to Ix) that 
refiTfod to in H<Tipture. IMiom can- 
not bo a doubt, however, that this 
cave, so far ns its natural features are 
coMcoriicd, w<iuld answer well to the 
narrative, it has 1xx;n argued against 
its InndLity, tliat there was a town 
callcil Adullam in the plain near tlie 
borders of Philistia (Joslu zv. 35); 
but still we are not sure that the cave 
of AduUam was near or at the town of 
AduJlam ; and, indeed, it is not very 
likely that David, after he had escaped 
from Gath almost by a miracle, would 
take up his abode so near the Philis- 
tines, and in the plain, too, where his 
little band of freebooters would be 
constantly exposed to the attacks of 
superior numbers. There are other 
circumstances tending to favour the 
conclusion that the cave of Adullam 
was at least somewhere in tliis moun- 
tain region. The wilderness of Judah 
was David's favourite haunt whenever 
dangf^r thrcatiMKNl. While keeping 
hits father's Bhocp he had become ao- 
qnaiuted with ibi wildest glens and' 
most Reeuro " hotflB." ilis knowledge 
of the defiles and passes would give 
him the advantage over every pursuer, 
and it would seem from the narrative 



that the cava wm not very far fmm 
Ueihlelicm, for, when his braihron and 
all his father's house heard that he 
was there, " they went down thither to 
him." And then " every one that was 
in distress, and every one that was in 
debt, and every one that was disoon- 
tented, gathered themselves unto him^ 
and he became a captain over them; 
and there were with him about 400 
m6n''(l 8am. xxii. 1, 2). Another 
incident oecnrred when David was in 
Adullam which favours the supposi- 
tion that it was near Bethlehem. He 
loneed for '* the water of the well of 
Bethlehem, which is by the gate;" 
just as many an exiled Arab longs 
now for the water of his native vil- 
lage. But Bethlehem was garrisoned 
by the Philistines, and the wish of 
David, to all i^pearanoe, it was im- 
possible to gratify. Throe of his 
" mighty men, however, broke through 
the lines of the enemy, drew water 
from the well, and brought it in 
triumph to their chief. If David was 
within an hnnr or so of BoUilcliemy 
his wish to obtain some of its water 
was natural, and the expedition of the 
3 men was only rcniarkablo for devo- 
tion and courage; but if ho was- a 
long day's journey off, on the borders 
of tlie plain of Philistia, the wisli 
would by no means seem to aooord 
with David's usual prudence (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 13-17; 1 Chron. xl 15-19). 
From the cave of Adullam David took 
his parents across the Jordan, and 
plaoe<l them in safety with his kins- 
men the people of Moab (1 Bam. xxii. 
3-4). . 

On a subsequent occasion David 
took refuge in the wilderness of £n- 
gedi, and 8aul with 8000 followers 
went to seek him "among the rocks of 
the wild gnats." David had tlion also 
taken .up his quarters in a cave, not 
at, but on the way to, Engodi. Into 
it Haul in jmssing dianeed to gr> ; and 
the romantic incidents tluit tiien oc- 
curred may at least lie studied with 
something like a feeling of reality at 
the mouth of this cavern, looking 
down upon scenery such as nature 
seems to have intended for the home 
of the outlaw (1 Sam. zxiv.). 
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Jebd FurddUf the Frank MouiUainf 
Jlerodium, — Hotrocing our Bteiw from 
tlie ruius of KhuroitC^ni wo ctobh Wiuly < 
Urtfis, and, ascending for twenty 
min. the side of tlio bare white ridge, 
rcadi the bauo of tho Frank Moun- 
tain. The whole surrounding coun- 
try, though completely barren, bears 
the marks of former cultivation. 
The hill-aides are terraced; and on 
the plateaus along the summits the 
loose stones have been gathered into 
heaps, but centuries of neglect have 
maue the whole a wilderness. Frank 
Mountain is now known among the 
natives by the name of Jebd FureidiSy 
<* Littie Paradise hill "—though it is 
not easy to find out what possible 
connection such a place can liave with 
INiradise. It is a truncated cone about 
400 ft. high, rising abruptly from tho 
crest of a roundeil ridge. The sides 
are steep and regular, and appear to 
liavo boon smoothed by the liand of 
man. A path, not very well defined, 
leads diugonally to tliti summit, which 
Is a circle Hoinu ICiO ii. in circuni- 
fercuce, surrounded by a ruinous wall 
of large hewn stones, with 4 heavy 
round towers at the cardinal points. 
Tho middle of this enclosure is hollow, 
and appears to have been excavated. 
The rmns are Boman, and were never 
repaired by the Saracens; in fact 
there is no appearance of the place 
having been occupied since the early 
centuries of our era. At the north- 
western base of the hill are many old 
foundations and lieaps of stones and 
rubbish, marking the site of some 
ancient town. A lai'ge tract has here 
been levelled into a kind of terrace, in 
the midst of which is a reservoir about 
200 ft. square, having a mound in its 
centre. Traces of an aqueduct are 
seen cfiming from the K. 

Such are the remains now visible 
on and licside the Frank mountain, 
and every visitor will doulilless ask, 
**W]iat is their story?" The name 
** Frank Mountain " is known only to 
Franks, and is not older tlion the 
15th oentv. It was founded on a 
tradition then manufactured, that this 
hill WiiH liold by tho crusaders for 40 



iiy tiK 
fall of 



yrs. after the fall of Jcrutfldoiu. His- 



tory is silent on tho iioint ; tho plnro 
bcftirs no traces of Frank (xu;uiiatioii, 
and the position is scarcely one which 
the crusaders would liavo thought it 
worth while to hold after all else was 
lost. 

It is highly probable, as has been 
stated by Dr. liobinson, 'Hhat this 
spot is tho site of the fortress and city 
of Herodiumj erected by Herod tho 
Great. According to Josephus, that 
place was situated about 60 stadia 
from Jerusalem, and not far from 
Tekoa. Here on a hill of moderate 
height, having the form of a female 
breast, and which he raised still higher, 
or at least fasliioned by artificial means, 
Herod erected a fortress, having in it 
royal apartments, of great strength 
and splendour. At the foot of tho 
mountiiin he built other palucos for 
himself and his friends; and causetl 
water to bo brought thither from a 
distance. Tlie whole plain or plateau 
arrmnd was also covered with build- 
ings foriuiiig a largo city, of which 
tho hill and fortress i!onHtitut<Hl tho 
acro[N)lis." One of tho to[>arcliics of 
Palestine afterwards took its namu 
from the town. But Herodimn is 
chiefly interesting as being the place 
to wnich the lK)dy of Herod was 
brought for burial from Jericho, where 
he died. 

Some have supposed that this is the 
JBeth-haccerem (" the House of the 
Vineyard") mentioned by Jeremiah 
(vi. 1) as a well-known beacon station; 
but there is nothing to justify this 
supposition except the mere fact of tlie 
hills promhiencc. It is the only 
eminence in the whole wilderness of 
Judah which stands out conspicuously. 
. The Frank Mountain commands one 
of the most extensive views of that 
wilderness through which David wan- 
dered like one of its own native part- 
ridges, and with his littlo hind pre- 
served his life and freedom in spite of 
the attempts of Saul to kill him. The 
wilderness is as waste, and as wild, 
and as strong in its natural defences 
now as it was then: it is probably 
barer, fur there is not a in\o nor a 
shrub til Ixj Hoini. The men Uk», who 
inliabit those black tenls that here 
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find thoro dot iho whito liilUaides and 
Ipny vnlloyB, inherit much of tho 
Bpirit of hiin who demanded a present 
of tho rhnrlish Nabal. Tho guulo 
will point out the ruini of Tthkiy tho 
birthplace of Amos, crowning^ a ridge 
Bfurto 2 nl. dinUiit on tho B.W. ; aiid 
from tlionco tiio eVo Wandtiro down 
through barren hilu, and barren ra- 
vines, to whore tho breaks in tlio cliffs 
of Engodi reveal patclies of the Dead 
Sea ; and then np again to the great 
wall of tho Moab mountains. 

Our road to Bethlehem leads us 
through the little village of Beit 
Ta'mr, situated on a projecting ridge 
amid whito rocks. Its most striking 
features are ruined houses and armed 
men. It seems to be occupied by a 
few families of the Ta'ftmirah, who 
are too noor to possess the luxury of a 
tent. Next we dive down into a 
rugged glen, named after tho same 
tribe; and from it ascend through 
terraced vineyards to Bethlehem, and 
gallop back to Jerusalem. (For Beth- 
lehem see Bto. 9.) 



ROUTE 12. 

EXODBSIOK TO THB VALLEY OF BOSKB, 

Philip's foumtaik, and BmiR. 

IL M. 

Jerusalem to Convent of the 

Gross 20 

'AinYaio 55 

'Ain Haniyeh, Philip's Foun- 
tain 25 

Bittir 40 

Total .. 2 20 

Uvrum, 

t^tr<WadyBitttr and Beit Jala 3 
1 7frAiu K(irim» i^^ /a/(n*d .. 2 30 



This ezooraioii forms an agreeable 
morning's ride, and may be dons on 
good horses in G h., includtng stop- 
pages. Starting from the Y&fa Gate, 
we cross tlie low stony ridge to tho 
" Convent of the Cross, a full descrip- 
tion of which is given above under Jeru- 
salem (§ 01). Wo hence prooood down 
a shallow wady, which the Greeks 
are fast filling with vines and mul- 
berries, and in ^ h. reach the entrance 
of Wady d-Werd, <<the Valley of 
Hoses'* — so called from its extenslvo 
rose gardens, cultivated to make rose- 
water, which is much used for Bherbets, 
The bottom of the glen is covered with 
rose-bushes for a mile or more; and io 
these succeed olive-groves and vine* 
yards, and then little corn-fields. Tlio 
whole has a thrifty look : but . the 
sides of the glen and the hills around 
want features. On entermg Wady el- 
Werd we see the village of M&lihah 
up on the rt. ; and in 20 min. more we 
reach 'Ain Y&lo, a small fountain with 
a heap of ruins in front of it — ^perhaps 
an old chapel. We are now upon the 
ancient road to Gaza, down which tho 
Ethiopian eunuoh drove in his chariot. 
The rood must have been better thou 
than it is now. 

'Ain nanhfeh, PhOijfi Fmmiain (f), 
— ^The glen becomes wilder and deeper 
as we advance; and the limestone 
strata on each side assume the fonn of 
terraces, on which here and there aro 
little strips of grain. In 25 min. we 
reach 'Am Haniyeh, a pioturesquo 
fountain gushing out from a semi- 
circular apse on the side of the road« 
In front/>f it are some heaps of hewn 
stones, with a larp;e fragment of a 
column ; while a little to the N. aro 
four or five small shafts in a field, 
standing alone. A late tradition makes 
this the fountain where Philip bap- 
tized the Ethiopian eunuch, and ac- 
cordingly the Latin monks look on it 
as sacred; but another tradition as 
early as the time of Eusebius makes 
the fountain of Beth-S&r, on the road 
to Hebron (Rte. 7), the scene of that 
event, while the words of Scripture 
would seem to imply that it took place 
ou tho plaiu of rhilistia, somowhcro 
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amt Gtm: ^^Tho angol of Um Lord 
nfiiiks unto Philip, lAyiug, ' Ariio and 
go iomofd th* atmikf unto ilie WAy UuU 
jpooth down from JomnUcm to Gaza, 
««UrA it dsmi' " Aiitl afk^w tlm bai)* 
Uttn Pluli^i ** waji fuuiid ui Aaoiuii " 
or Ajhdml, on tho plain n^r tiie m»r 
ouuA (Acto viU. 2U-40). 

iUttlr. IMUr (f).-4Joon «te leaving 
'Ain liaulyuli wo ooinu iu iiiglit oc 
Bilttr, a villago poroliod en a locky 
tomwo on tlut wMiUiorn tide of a 
xaviuoof Um mino nauio. Che intua* 
iicMi in oominaiiding. Tho lihabltanU 
am aoMitily cIuthBd, but piofiisely 
armed: gulu^ inntoUi, and daggum 
gnoo the Mhoulilofs and belti of mon, 
and even of boys who eeeni aoaroeiy 
aUo to carry thorn ; whilo tk) eeowt 
Ing loQiai and rudo nuuuion ^ivo one 
tlio iuprowitNi Uiai Miuall provocu- 
Uiin would touiiii them to imo timir 
weapoua. TUo Iunukm have i. oresYt 
ehaitorod look ; and aio jMriiotpalfy 
cemywed uf ancient uiateriak. On 
peiwing through the villago we i4binrve 
wmie ouriouM cxcavatioua niuLd tlio 
fountain ; and a iahlot in tlio Ueo of a 
rouk hoars an illegiblo Greok iusorip- 
tiuu. About 4 ui. to tlio wostwdurd is 
aooDleal hUl called KhifhU d-TMd, 
** the Jewish rttiiis," in part artifioiaL 
Au' ok! road, now gruatly out of ru- 
inir. loads up to it. Asoondisg, wo 
leaoa first a low neck of zoek oon« 
usetfaig tho hill with tho maincidgo; 
and crossing it, we clamber ud the 
stnp shme to the summit «c tho 
hiaitsel£ It was a position of great 
stnngth m former days. The lodcy 
sUds have been scarpod : the lanow 
neek has been cut through, thw com- 
ploMy isolating it ; and the ssmmit, 
about 6 scros in o&tont, though oulti- 
vatod in torraoos mid patohoSi is ou- 
embend with immense beeps of 
slone^ and here and there are seen the 
ramains of buihlinffs and of the ex.* 
teriot walls. 

The name and the stnngth of the 
pesitien would seem to identify this 
site with the ancient city of JMIsr, 
when the Jows, under Bar-CaMaf 
** HiNi of a Htar," mailo tlioir but stand 

mu^iwtmt iKy llitttMniM |n ilut tiltlO Of tllU 



Smperor Haibrisa (^.d. 195), ^ Oar 
only information as to tlio situalimi of 
.Ilotuor ui the incidontal nsuurk of 
KuHcbius that it was not fiur from 
Jonunloiu ; but wliutlM^r N., 8., K, ur 
W. (luus not aiifwar. Tim «kaR}ri|iii«iiui 
ill Jewish writucs botli (*f tho city aiitl 
siege aro us usual groatly osaggoratotL 
It containod, they my. iW syiia* 
goguos ; in oeoh 400 teachon ; ami ui 
Uio smallest 400 st*lio1iirs. llus sicgo 
Ittstod 3i yuan; and on Um (44)luru of 
tlio city 800,000 pt*rsoiis wcru sbiiii ; 
the honos waded up t<> tlmir briiUus 
in blooil; and tho rivow of bkiud 
along the street were so strong ns to 
carry away stones of 4 iionwls woight I 
Thousands of Jews worn takuu cap* 
tivo, and sold as slaves under tno 
oak of Ifamie. (See Itobinsou's £&> 
samvAei, iU. p. 268.) (lUo. 7.) 

In lotuming to Jontsaloin no may 
oitfaer ride up Wady Bittir and over 
tbo bill to Beit J&hi, and thonco by 
Bacbei's Tomb a b out 3 h.; or wo 
may go b]r the litUe villago of Wol- 
oioh, to 'Ain KArun, and Jomsalom— 
about :S4 h. fiMit riding. 



'AmKurim is a flourishing viUtige, 
situstod on the L bank of Wsdy Beit 
Ilauina. In the midst of it, on a 
pkUfonu, staiMls tlm Fmiioiscnu Om« 
voiit of 8t John hi Uio Dusurt Tim 
church is laryo and han«lsnme, and 
indiidcs tho sate of the house of Za- 
ohanas, where John Baptist was bom. 
It is in a gfotto* like nil other holy 
places; ami is piofusely omameutod 
with marbte, bas^ieCs, and paantbigs. 
In the cuiitro of tho pavement is a skb 
with the huMsriptlon— 

Um TSjBOunoR Domin vatui imi>« 

About 1 m. dktaut is tho |ilnou 
known to the IjUins by the nauiu 4if 
Um VtmiaUom. It Is sitoated on tho 
slope of a hill, where Zacharias had a 
country house. Tnulitlon mys Uuit 
the Virgin Mary on lier vhnt flnt wont 
to BlinbeUi's viUage residence, but, 
not finding her thm, praeooiloil to 
that in the country, whom took plaoo 
Um intorview robUoii in I^iku i. St>-95. 
Tbo spot is markud by tbo ruins of a 
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Hiapd, mid to hftfo bom lioOt hf 
U6km. About 1 in. farthor ii tbo 
ffiotto of Rt John, oonMnin; a Uttio 
rnviitniii, lipukfe whidi tho pbioe to 
Hb«>wn wboTD ho wm aoooatuiaod to 
rati 

'Ain K4nin to flnnlitlf« tho Kanm 
«if tho iiitnr|N)liaoil vono of tho Hep- 
tiMgtnt (Jiwh. XV. 50). tttontooiuDn- 
tionod by Jovonio. 



XSC1 



llOUTK 18. 

Auma TBI 
or tim OKAD 

J cn i wOcm to TokA'n, Tdbos ..4 

llt'fotkat. HefYieAai .. .. 40 

KholSI, UniRoir 4 

Kannfll, Canmi 2 40 

Jcibnl IJNihtm 11 

iTuMfin (Jjchljolt) 5 10 

'Am JUij, Sngadi 4 50 

'AhiTcrJlMt 6 

'Ain cUFoHhUifth 4 20 

lIiirSabA 4 30 

Jeranlom 2 90 



Total .. 49 45 

Tlito to an ezennion partienlail j in- 
toratins to tho goc^qpat It will 
aflbfii him an opportnnify of atnljing 
the fotmatkm of tho whnlo wcftem 
•horn of tlio Dieiid Sea, firm tho nit 
hilto of TJadnni to tlio ptoin of Jcneho. 
It to acMtcly tm uindi to say that no 

rin tho imrki to nimo doMnrinic of 
cansfol flommitrntiiin of seicnttfli^ 
iMon. It wnnld anroly bo a matter 
of no little interest to aaeortnin fnlly 
what tmoee of reeemt Tolcanie aotimi 
exist alonjir tho Dead Sea const, 
ami whetlicr tlicse sccni sufficient to 



WMiMrt tha mpiMisition alicaily ad* 
vaiMod (Ilto.9), that the overthrow of 
tho <«Cilica of tho Plate," and tlio 
entorgemeot of tho tokr, were neenni- 
paniod or aieomplishtxl by an eartii- 
qnifco. 

Ihtt indofemlmt of goolnicy titto 
tovr haa many attraetitms. It afiinto 
a Ttow of thft most romarkable kke in 
the world, and of tho soone of the anst 
sJID^al fltopiay of Divine wrath in tho 
world's htoanfy. It Imis aitmctions for 
the lover of natnml soonory, who 
would eo nt empl a te nature in its wildest 
fomu; it has attmetions for the stu* 
dent of Jamith histonr, for we scale 
the ''rocks of the wild goato" among 
which Ihvid wandered at Engedi, 
and the jtm MUer eUff of Hasada, 
when WIS enanterl the last scene of 
the greas Jewish tragedy ; and it has 
attractions, too, for the ad v en tor oos 
traveller who would enoounter tho 
liodawlii in their wiklemoss honrn, 
and wha woultl share tlioir tofls, their 
privatfotts, and something of their 
danffois. 

TiMi wliolo tnor, if well arranged and 
cnmlnotod, neoil only occupy it^ daifit. 
The msd liowevcr is bail, acddonta to 
baggafe anlmala mav occur, and some 
pc^ts may roouiro closo inspection, so 
that ii may bo as well to allow a 
Biargto of two wtliroe (toys more. An 
cseort is indispensablo, for tho Beda- 
win |iormit no straiigrr to tmverso 
tlidr xrrttory wIhi has mit ilist se- 
cured by a nAn'dff the protectkm of 
their ehiofs. The escort ought only 
to be ongaged throu^ the agency, or 
at loait the advice of tho Enrltoh 
consul at Jerusalem. He can tell the 
state of the country, and what tribe or 
tribes luiy have power for the time to 
conduct tho tmvollor. The amount 
roquiral for puiles and safe conduct 
cannot be indwalcd beforehand. BCuch 
will depend on tlio number, rwnk, ami 
object of tlio party. Tlie consul, how* 
ever, vill lio able to state what would 
bo a Mr sunt. It sliould bo distiiictly 
underrtnod that whatever sum to agreed 
upon coven all dcman«to whatsoever, 
except, of cnnmo, the inevitable bakh^ 
tkUk. . . . Tlito jnumry ought not to 
be umlcrtnktii oiler the 1st of hUy, or 
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bofore tho middle of October, except 
the season be unusualW cool. 

The first stage is Hebron, and such 
as have not yet visited that place will 
take the direct road described in 
Bte. 7. I may also here observe tliat 
those who make this long excursion 
may visit at the same time the Jordan 
and JericHiOy and thus aocomplish all 
auned at in Bte. 9. For the sake of 
travellers who have already traversed 
tho ordinary Hebron road in their 
way from the desert, we sliall now go 
by Tokoa. 

Wo proceed first to Bethlehem (see 
Btcs. 7 and 9), and thence take tho 
rough iwitli across Wiulys Ta'aniinih 
and Urtas (Bte. 11) to 

Teliu*a, tho ancient Tekoa. Tho 
ruins of this old city arc situated on 
tho broad summit of a ridge, and cover 
a sjNioo of 4 or 5 itcres. I^hcy consist 
chielly of tlie foundations of houses 
ooustructed of large hewn stones, somo 
of thcni bevelled. At the N.E. are 
tho remains of a square tower, occupy- 
ing a very commanding position ; and 
near tlio middle of the site are the 
ruins of a Greek church, with several 
broken columns and a baptismal font 
of rose-coloured limestone. There are 
also many cisterns excavated in the 
rock, and not far o£f is a spring of 
water — a notable feature in this thirsty 
region. The high situation of Tekoa 
affords a wide view over the wilder- 
ness of Judwa. Olose on the N. is the 
ravine of Urt&s, and its continuation 
Khureitiin, cutting deeply through the 
liills down to the Dead Sea ; on the S. 
is anotlicr ravine, equally deep and 
wild, called Wady Jehar ; and through 
the openings they make in the distant 
clifis wo obtain glimpses of the sea 
itself. 

Here then we have all that remains 
—shapeless, deserted ruins — of the 
Tekoa of the Old Testament, from 
whence Joab called the ''wise wo- 
man" to plead with David on behalf 
of Absalom (2 Sam. xiv. 1-20). It 
was subsequently rebuilt or fortified 
by Belioboiam along with Bethlehem 
and £tam (2 Chran. xi. 6). But 
Tekoa is chiefly interesting as the 



home of the prophet Amos« Among 
the mountains and glens now round us 
Amos kept his sl^p, and gathered 
wild fruit, until the Lord calleil him to 
a nobler oflico. Amos has written, 
" I was no prophet, neither was I a 
prophet's son ; but I was an hordman 
(of Tekoa), and a gatherer of wild figs : 
and tlie Lord took me as I followed 
the flock, and the Lord said unto me. 
Go, prophesy unto my people Israel." 
(Amos i. I, vii. 14, 15.) The identity 
of the site is sufficiently established 
by the name, and the statement of 
Jerome that it was G m. S. of Bethle- 
hem. In tho beginning of the Gth 
oenty. 8alxis,tho founder of Mar Habu, 
established hure a new convent, which, 
soon after his death, Ixxsame the scene 
of flerce contentions l)ctween thoMono- 
])})ysitcs and the Orthmlox. in tho 
time of the crusades Tekoa yioa inha- 
bited by a large Christian iK>pulHtion, 
who afforded considemble assistance 
to tho Franks during the flrst siege of 
Jenisalem; and the place was after- 
wards assigned by king Fulco to tho 
canons of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchi'e. In the year 11H8 the vil- 
lage was sacked by a party of Turks 
from beyond the Jordan ; but the in- 
habitants had mostly taken refuge in 
the great cave of Khureitiin (Bte. 11). 
Since that time Tekoa has been unin- 
habited. 

The direct road from Tekoiv to 
Hebron takes about 3^ h. smart rid- 
ing. The scenery of some of the glens 
is exceedingly fine, but thero is no- 
thing of any antiquarian or historic 
interest. We may, therefore, turn 
westward across the table-land for 2 
ni., to the ruins of Bcreikut, situatiMl 
on the western side of a valley of the 
siune name, which ftdls into Wady 
Jehar farther eastward. The ruins 
cover a small eminence, and are 8 or 4 
acres in extent. They are almost all 
prosti-atc, but they bear the marks of 
great antiquity. On the S. side are 
the remains of a strong building of 
large bevelled stones ; and among tho 
ruins are 8 or 10 cisterns hewn in 
the rock. The valley beneath is broad 
and open. 

I. n 
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Tlicro cnn scnroely bo a doubt that 
this iB the " Vidley of Ikrachah," tho 
Bocne of ono of the most remarkable 
incidonts in Jewish history. In the 
dnys of king Jchoslinphat Uio Moabites, 
AnimoiiitcB, niid other tribes from be- 
yond the Jortlun nssemblotl their forces 
nt Kiigedi to attack Jerusalem. All 
iHrnel trembled ; but Jehoshaphat 

Iintyeil to that (iimI who hiul delivered 
UH ()e(»|)lo in fornjor days. His prayer 
was huanl and answered, lie was 
onlered to lead his forces out against 
tlie enemy ; anil was encouraged by 
tlicHi) reiiiaikablewonls, ** Ye sliall not 
ntxid til light in this Ijattle ; sot your- 
selves, stand ye still, and see tlie sal- 
vation of the Lord." The Isi-aelitcs 
marched to the " wilderness of Tekoa." 
When they reached " the watch-tower 
in tlie wilderness," doubtless situated 
on some of these neighbouring emi- 
nences, '* they ]rx)ked upon the multi- 
tude of their enemies, and behold they 
were dead bodies fallen to the earth. 
Jehoshaphat, aooording to the custom of 
the times — a custom too closely fol- 
lowed by liedawin now — plundered 
and stripped the slain. Three days 
were occupied in gathering the spoils ; 
''and on the fourth day they assem- 
bled themselves in the valley of Be- 
racJiah Blessing ') ; for tliere they 
blc8se<l tlie liord ; therefore the name 
of the siinie plnce was ealleil tiio Val- 
ley of iJerachuh unto this day." And 
the name clings to it in our day — a 
standing testimony to the trutli of 
Hcripture. and a moniorial of tho gtxNl- 
ncss and |iower of Uoil (2 Ghion. 
zx. 1-30). 

About } h. S.W. of Buroikat we 
strike the rood from Jerusalem to He- 
bron. (See Ute. 7.) 

HsBBON IB described in Bte. 6. 

The next stage is Kttnntil— about 
2 h. 40 min. on horses. 

The country round KdrmOl, and 
the i^oad thence to Jebel Usdum are 
described in Bte. 4. 

The next stage is a long one; from 
Kilrmal to Wady Zuweireh being 
nearly 11 h. for horses. There is 
water near the place where we emerge 



from tho ravine of ZuHreiroh on the 
riiore of the lake, and here it may bo 
as well to encamp. Tho spot chosen 
by Dr. Bobinson is exoelleni-4t was 
a narrow wild side glen, called Nejd^ 
almut 20 min. from the mouth of Wady 
Zuweireh, where no wanderiii|r robbem 
ormlfl see tlio camp fires. The range 
of salt hills, callod JiAd Utdum^ ex- 
tends oil tho rt from tho moutli of 
the waily, leaving lietwcvii tlioir 
base and the sea a narrow strip of 
plain, covered with shrubs of the acacia 
and tamarisk. At tho northern baso of 
tills ri<lgo M. do Kaulcy profesdos to 
liavo made one of his most wonderful 
discoveries. Here in fact he found 
the remains of the long-lost SoDOMy 
which most people before his timo 
believed to be buried beneath tho 
waves of the Dead Sea. The traveller 
will doubtless wish to take a glance at 
them to satisfy his own eyes, lie will 
see the high GUifs of the salt hills, and 
the huge boulders that have &llen 
down from them ; and the rocky beds 
of the little watercourses; but any- 
thing like ruins he will search for in 
vain. 

Near the mouth of Wady Zuweireh 
are the ruins of a small fort, perched 
on the top of a detached tell. At the 
hose of the tell is an enclosure with a 
jKiinted arched doorway; while oppo- 
site, on tlie H. side of the valley, is 
a large excavated chamber. These 
ruins may be ns old as the crusodeSy 
and they probably mark tho aite of 
still older buildings. 

In Wady Zuweireli M. do Saulcy 
thinks he has identified tho Zoar of 
Scripture ; that ** little" city to which 
Lot fled from Sodom ; but the Hebrew 
and Arabic names, Zikweirek and 2bar, 
have no analogy, however they may 
resemble each other in English. For 
the site of Zoar see Bte. 4. 

A short distance S. of Wady Zn- 
.weireh is Wady Mohawftt. where Mr. 
Tristram saw the remarkable geolo- 
gical phenomena above described Cp. 
198), which may perhaps prove to be 
a relio of the conflagration which de- 
stroyed the cities of the plain. It 
certainly deserves a visit and a close 
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examination. ** It i»/* aays TrintroiD, 
"a broad, cloop, ilry ravino. . . . tho 
principal channel of the drainage of 
the wilderness of Judiea, south-east of 
Uoersheba. Though not the deepest 
it was tho finest gorge we had yet 
mot witli, from its width and the bold 
sweep of many of its turns." After 
describing the layers of bitumen and 
sulphur, ho says, " The whole appear- 
ance points to u shower of hot sulphur 
and an eruption of bitumen upon it, 
which would uatumlly bo calcined 
and impregnated by its fumes; and 
this at a geological period quite subse- 
quent to all the diluvial and alluvial 
action of which we have such abun- 
dant evidence. . . . The traces are 
extremely local, not extending to the 
neighbouring wadys, nor very far up 
thU one," 

Our path now lies along the coast 
northward, between the clii& and the 
sea. About 1 m. from the mouth of 
Wudy Zuweireh wo observe a lofty 
ragged peak on tlio left, which Do 
Bauicy and Van do Yelde represent 
Hit an extinct crater. There is no 
crater m this region, however. The 
silox and ironstone nodules were mis- 
taken for lava. 

I h. farther, near a ravino called 
Kejd, De Saulcy speaks of a " lavar 
stream;" though none of these phe- 
nomeiuk were noticed by Dr. Ander- 
son; and Mr. Tristruni has since shown 
that none of them exist. In 40 min. 
more we reach the opening of a deep 
and wild ravine called Wady Mubugh- 
ghik, the ** Emberrheg " of De Saulcv. 
The difb are here more than 1000 ft. 
high; and ite ravines that open into 
the valley are deeply cut into them, 
their sides being almost perpendicular. 
A few yards up the wady bearing this 
euphonious name, on the 6. bank, is a 
fountain of good water. It is a ro- 
mantic spot, verdant with reeds and 
acacias, ana shut in by high clifts. 
AVere it not for the myriads of mus- 
quitoes, and other insects and reptiles 
that swaim about it, it might make an 
agreeable camping-ground; but the 
hardy traveller who pitches here, if he 



would sleep an^, had bcttoif slxxxlily 
set up his " Leviuge." The ruuis of a 
little square tower, on the top of a 
hillock, and of an aqueduct near it, 
may still bo traced. De Saulcv iden- 
tifies these as tho remains of the an- 
cient Thamara; ''evident signs of 
which primitive appellation " ho thinks 
he can discover in the present name 
Mubughghik. 

From hence to Sebbeh is 8 hrs. 4(1 
min. The road lies near tho shore, 
along tho strip of comparatively level 
ground between it and the clitls. It 
is here and there intersected by ra- 
vines, but presents no serious difliculty 
to those accustomed to tho paths of 
Palestine. 



Masada, now called SeUbelif is situ- 
ated on a rock from 1200 to 1500 ft. 
in height, separated from the adjoin- 
ing range of mountains by deep ra- 
vines on the N. and S., and attached 
to Uiem on tho W. by a narrow nock 
about two-thirds of its height. It 
projects considerably beyond tho lino 
of clifis, which it also overtops, so that 
its boldness and grandeur are en- 
hanced by its being in a great measure 
isolated. On the sea-side it rises, in 
some places perpendicularly, to tho 
height of GOO or 700 ft. ; and in others, 
where tho useont is more gradual, 
access to the sunuiiit is cut oiT by bolts 
of cliir from 20 to 100 ft. high. Tho 
top is slightly pyramidal, and looks as 
if it had been scarped. The rock is 
separated from the sea by a delta of 
sand and detritus upwards of 2 m. 
wide, which is thus described by 
Tristram, — '' The two miles of rugged 
slope that lay between our path and 
the sea . . . are formed of a soft, 
white, and very salt deposit, torn and 
furrowed by winter torrents in every 
direction, which have left fantastic 
ruins and castles of olden shape, ilat- 
topped mamelous, cairns, and every 
imaginable form into which a wild 
fancy could have moulded matter, 
standing in a labyrinth, north ami 
south, before and behind us.*' The 
ruius which crown Sebbeh were seen by 
Dr. Bobiuson from the cliils of Vai* 
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gocli, nnd nftorwanlfl idontifiod by him 
wiUi tho anciont Masada, Tlie story 
of this desert fortress will bo best told 
nmid the ruins on its summit, where 
the scone of every act in the tragedy 
is licforc our oycs. 

The ascent of Sobboh can bo made 
in about f h. from tho beaoh. The 
patli, narrow and windhig, runs up 
the face of tho cliff beyond the ravine 
on tho N. side. Wo thus roach the 
top of the ridge to tho W. of the rock ; 
and then, descending a little, we cross 
tlio narrow neck. The pyramidal 
summit is still high above us, and 
both hands and feet must be occasion- 
al I y UHod ere we gain its brow. But 
onoe there, we feel amply repaid for 
tho toil. The chasms on each side ; 
tlio proc^ipico in front; tlie purple- 
tinted peaks and cliffs around; tho 
3>c»d feea unfolding itself before ns 
from tho month of the Jordan to the 
salt-hills of U8<lum; the mountain 
rango of Moab rising in broken 
niiiHHos from tho Ijosom of tho sea on 
tho K., and running along tho hori- 
zon rt and 1. like a gigantic wall — 
these make up a picture of stem 
grandeur unequalled perhaps in the 
world. There is no beauty in it ; but 
there is a wild magnificence more 
impressive than beauty. It seems to 
boor on every feature the impress of 
Heaven's vengeance. 

A portion of tho summit of Sebbch 
on the N.W. is nearly level ; and, 
including the broken ground on the 
H. side, the platform available for 
building incaAurcs about 1000 yds. by 
400. The entrance to this platform 
is just below the western edge, through 
a gateway with a |)ointed arch. The 
runmins of tho ancient fortress arc 
neither extensive nor remarkable. 
Tlu^y have something of a modern 
look, too, which disapiioiuts us. The 
masonry, except in one or two ])arts 
of tho exterior defences, is rough — 
the stones being loosely put together, 
and the interstices filled in with 
little fragments. This, combined 
with the pointed arches, almost forces 
one to the conclusion that the present 
remains are not older than the cru- 
sades ; but history makes no mention 



of any ocoupation since tho Boman 
age. Hiere axe 4 buildings still in 
part standing — 2 just N. of the en- 
trance on tho W. side of the platform; 
another towards the mid<llo; and a 
fourth at tho northern end. The first 
has some pretensions to architectural 
effect; the entrance gateway formed 
part of it; and we observe on the 
stones of the arch rude cuttings— 
perhaps masons' marks — resembling 
Greek letters, and ono not unlike the 
sign of the planet Venus 9. The ruin 
towards the middle of the platform 
reminds one of a ch., tho principal 
chamber having a semicircular apse at 
its eastern end. The interior walls 
are covered with a very hard plaster, 
so studded with fragments of smooth 
pottery as to resemble rude mosaic. It 
nad once a mosaic pavement. At the 
northern extremity of tho area, some 
50 ft. below tho simimit, is a curious 
round tower with doublo walls of 
great strength, but now inaooesfl&blc. 
On a terrace still lower down is a 
large quadrangular ruin. Tho pro- 
jecting lodge on which those outworks 
stand may probably be tho "white 
promontory mentioned by Joeephus. 
The remains of a strong wall can still 
1)0 traced round the wholo summit. 
The most ancient parts of the fortress 
seem to be those on the N. ; though 
the wholo is now in such a state of 
utter ruin that it is impossible to 
trace fully even tho outlines of the 
various buildings. There are 8 large 
cisterns for rain-water hewn in the 
rock; ono on tho N. is about 40 ft. 
square by 20 dct^p ; another at tho 
S.W. is the largest, being 100 ft. long. 
40 broad, and 50 deep, still covered 
with white cement ; tho remaining ono 
to tho K. of tho latter is smaller. Tho 
only other remains worthy of our 
attention are those of a wall encircling 
the rock. Every part of it can he 
traced by the eye from the summit, 
away on tho beach far below, and 
*along the cliffs and hill-sides around. 
Connected with this wall are the 
camps formed lon^ centuries ago by 
the oesieging armies, and still com- 
plete. Tho principal ones are on tho 
N.W. and S.W. sides. 
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Wo are now prepared for the story 
of this strange desert fortress. Vte 
may read it as we sit amid its ruins, 
where not a shrub, nor a blade of 
mrass, nor a solitary creeping plant can 
DO seen. The FoHress of Mcuada was 
first built by Jonathan MaccabsBus in 
the 2nd centy. b.o. Herod the Great 
afterwards added so much to tlie 
extent and strength of the ramparts 
as to render the place impregnable-— 
intending it as a refuge for himself in 
ouso of danger. The description given 
of it by Joseplius is accurate and full. 
It was situated on a rock overlooking 
the Dead Sea, encompassed bv valleys 
of almost unfathomable depth, and it 
was only accessible by two rock-hewn 
paths'one on theW., which is now 
ulone practicable, and the other on the 
K. side (carried up from the shore by 
seigzags cut in the precipice. TJie 
summit was a plain, surrounded by a 
wall 7 stadia in circuit. Besides the 
fortifications and cisterns, Herod built 
on the N. and W. sides a palace and 
batlis, adorned with colunms and por- 
ticoes. The interior was left free for 
cultivation, so that the garrison might 
be able in some measure to raise their 
own food. The jealous and timi4 
monarch laid up in the fortress im- 
raepse stores of arms and provisions. 

Not long before the siege of Jerusa- 
lem by IHtus the Sicarii got possession 
of Masada and its treasures by strata- 
gem. The Sicarii (" llobbers," " Free- 
booters," something like the Spanish 
QuerrUla bands during the Peninsular 
war) were Jews, who, loving their 
country and their freedom, if not 
wisely, at least tor) well, devoted their 
lives to the avenging of their wrongs 
upon the Itomans, at all times, and by 
all possible means. As evils accumu- 
lated on their unfortunate country they 
became reckless as they were daring, 
80 that the separating line between 
friend and foe was not very distinctly 
marked. The whole country was laid 
under contribution and trembled at 
their name. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the fortresses of Masada, 
llerodium, and Macluorus, all in the 
hands of the Sicarii, were the only 
jiluccs tliut licid out against the Ito- 



mans. The two latter soon surrendered 
to the general Lucilius Bassus; and 
his successor Flavins Silva at length 
laid siege to Masada. The fortress 
was commanded by Eleazcr, a skil- 
ful and intrepid soldier. Tlic Bonians 
first encircled the clifi* by a wall, 
so as to prevent all possibility of 
esca|)e from witliin, or succour from 
williout. Kucunipmcnts were iixed 
at the most convenient points. Tlieir 
positions are still distinctly niurkod 
on tlie plain at the Inum) of the 
nx^k, and on the tops of ttie ridges 
towards the N.W. and S.W. Tlie siugu 
operations were commenced with the 
characteristic skill and perseverance 
of the Romans. The attack was directed 
against the western side, where alone 
the fortress was assailable ; and Silva 
establisherl liis own quarters near the 
lM)int where the isthmus of rock joins 
the ridge. A heavy tower on the 
eastern side of the isthmus, which de- 
fended the pass, was first taken. lie- 
hind it, on the N., may be observed a 
projecting ledge; here the Komans 
raised by immense labour a mound of 
earth and stones, and then constructed 
on the top of it an iron-cased tower, 
which completely commanded the ad- 
joining walls of the fortress. The 
Jews were thus driven off* the ramparts 
on the western side; and battering 
rams played upon the walls. But 
before a practicable breach could be 
made, the besieged had formed an 
inner defence of wo(Klen beams untl 
earth, upon which engines could make 
no impression. But a more powerful 
agent was employed. Silva ordereil 
his soldiers to hurl against this new 
wall a number of lighted torches. It 
soon caught fire. An adverse wind, 
however, blew the flames in the face (»f 
the besiegers, threatening with instant 
destruction all their military engines. 
Betreating in confusion, the Bonians 
began to despair— when, just at that 
moment, "as if by Divine interposi- 
tion," says the Jewish historian, tho 
wind changed, and blew strong in an 
opposite direction. The new wall was 
soon a mass of ruins, and the fortrckts 
open to u direct assault. Bejoicing in 
their success, the Bonians retired for 
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tho night to thoir camp, leaolved to 
Btorm the phioo on tho following daj. 
Every precaution was taken to proTent 
a sin^fo soldier of the garrison from 
cffbctiug his escape. But such yigi* 
lance was unnecessary. 

The garrison now consisted of 
only 967 persons, including women 
anti diildron. Tliey had exhausted 
every resource in the hope of baffling 
tlio Romans. Their last defence was 
before thoir eyes a smouldering heap of 
ruins. A high wall and a vigilant 
army encircled the rook on which they 
stoTNl. From tlie enemy nothing 
could Im) uxpoctc<l but death for the 
iiioii, outrage for the women, and 
slavery for the children. Driven to 
despair Eleazer assembled the bravest 
of his band, and thus in substance 
luldrcssod them: — '*We have long 
since resolved, my oomrailcs, never to 
servo the llomans, never to serve any 
but God. The time has come to act 
as we have resolved. Wo were the 
first to oppose the enemies of our coun- 
try—we are the last to resist them. 
But the time for resistance is gone. If 
to-morrow's sun rise upon us we are all 
Unit. We shall then no longer liave 
the power to die honourably and free, 
(jlod himself has declared against us — 
lie has abandoned our nation. Had 
we not been accursed of Heaven, would 
He have pennitted the destruction of 
our Holy City? We, the lost of our 
race, are crushed by his anger. This 
impregnable fortress— what protection 
Irns it afforded us? These warlike 
Hloros, these arms — what Imve wo Iwon 
able to achieve by them? Tho flame 
that threatened our enemies, Gocl 
turned on ourselves. If wo have ffuilt 
to expiate, lot not tho Itomans have 
the satisfaction of Udng the instru- 
mente of Divine wrath— let ns bo our- 
w^vcs the instrumontH. Our wives 
will thus escaix) outrage, our children 
will thus escape slavery; we shall 
thus preserve our freedom and win a 
glorious sepulture." 

But nature and affection were more 
powerful than the eloquence of Ele- 
azer. The hearts of the stem soldiers 
recoiled from the thought of slaying 
those dearer to them than life. Ele- 



aser, however, followed up his aturring 
speech with one still more sturrin^. 
Inspired with the determination to gam 
his objeot, he adopted a more elevated 
strain, mixing the bitterest invectives 
with the loftiest hopes. " Most griev- 
ously was I deceived," he said, ''in 
thinking I was aiding brave men in 
their struggles for freedom— men de- 
tormined to live with honour or to die. 
Ye are, it seems, no hotter than tho 
common herd in courage or fortitude 
— afraid even of the death which 
would deliveryou from the ^^reatest of 
calamities. The precepte given us by 
Heaven, and eonfirmou by tho noble 
sentiments of our forefathers, teach 
us that life, and not death, is a mis- 
fortune. Death gives liberty to the 
soul. Death frees it at once from all 
the ills that afflict it on earth, and in- 
troduces it to ite proper sphere of 
communion with God. Oontrast this 
bliss of Heaven with the horrors h]j»- 
tory shows us the Bomans have in 
store for us, for our wives, for our chil- 
dren, if we survive till to-morrow's 
dawn. Gall to mind the cruelties per- 
petrated on our brotluren in GflBSsiroa, 
111 Scythopolis, in Damascus, and in 
Jerusalem. Our hands are yet free to 
grasp the sword. To-morrow they 
will be bound, and we shall be com- 
pelled to listen in helpless misery to 
the imploring cry of wives and chil- 
dren. Let us die, then, together, as 
freemen ought to die ! " 

These words drovo the whole gar- 
rison to frenzy. They convulsively 
emhracod their wives and oliililron — 
for a moment lavished on them every 
term of endearment, and then plunged 
their swonls into their hoarto. This 
scone of carnage finished, they heaped 
up all the treasures of tno fortress in 
one enormous pile and burned them to 
ashes. Ton of Uioir number wero 
next chosen by lot to kill the rest. 
The victims calmly laid themselves 
down, each beside his fallen wife and 
children, and clasping their corpses in 
his arms, presented his throat to the 
executioner. The remaining ten now 
drew lots for one who, after killing his 
companions, should destroy himself. 
The nine wero slain, anil he who stood 
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singly aiid lost, Laviiig inspooted the 

t)ro8trato multiiudo to uoo tliat uot one 
>roathed, fired the paluco, drove his 
ttword through hia b<xly, und fell down 
beside his i'liuiily I 

Thus iK)ritthod OGO iiersonH on the 
rock ou which we now stuud. Even 
after the lapse of 18 centuries we can 
scarcely look on tiie scene of such a 
fearful tragedy wiUiout a thrill of 
horror. The deludetl garrison Injlieved 
tluit all should thus i^erish together ; 
hut they were deceived — tliere re- 
mained still a few to tell the awful 
tale. An elderly woman, and another 
of superior education (a relative of 
Eleazer), with 5 children, hud con- 
cealed themselves in the vaults, and 
thus escaped. The Romans, ignorant 
of what had occurred, were under arms 
by break of day, and immediately ad- 
vanced to the attack. They antici- 
pated a fierce resistance, and prepared 
for a still fiercer onset. But on reach- 
ing the summit no enemy appeared — 
no sound was heard save the crackling 
of the flames amid the palace-wails. 
They raised a shout, and the women 
h(iuriug the noise cume out from their 
retreat and told them the sad tale. 
They would not believe it; but the 
women and children |K)inted wildly to 
tlie burning palace. A passage was 
soon opened to the interior, and there 
all that remained to the conquerors 
were the bleeding corpses of the gar- 
rison. The provisions had been left 
untouched, to show the Itomaus that 
the garrison had not yielded to famine, 
but that they had preferred death to 
submission (Joseph., Bd, Jud, yii. 

After this tragedy the name of 
Masada entirely disappeared from his- 
tory, and the first to identify its site, 
and revive its story, was Dr. Bobiu- 
sou« 

On leaving the base of the great rock 
of Sebbeh, our northward path leads 
over the undulating plain towards the 
shore. In less than two hours we 
reach "Wady Seyal, into which we 
descend by a series of terraces formed 
by the actk»u of the winter torrents. 
The strata of the delta can here be 



studied to advantage, being slmrply 
cut through by the glen. They con- 
sist chiefly of a chalky detritus, inter- 
mixed with beds of gypsum and layeiid 
of salt and salt clay. N. of Wady 
Beyal the phun becomes much nar- 
rower, in 14 hr. more the road crosses 
Wady Khudcrah ; and, with tlie delta 
formcil by this ravine, tlie plain of 
Masada, as we may call it, terminates. 
The sea now approaches close to tiiu 
moi^ntuins, and at the angle thus 
formed is a large natural depression 
near the shore, (»dleil liirket el-Khulil, 
" The Tool of Khulil," or " Abraham." 
It is a salt marsh, flooded during 
tlie time of high sea in spring. Soon 
after the iall of the water a crust 
of impure salt forms upon the surfaco 
and is collected by the Arabs. Pieces 
of sulphur and bitumen are seen along 
the shore; and, on the whole, this 
" pool of Abraluun " may be regarded 
as a modern representative of the slime- 
pits of Sodom (Qen. xiv. 10). Between 
this place and 'Aiu Jidy — the elifi's 
along the shore vary from 1200 to 
1500 ft. in height, thus about averag- 
ing the level of tlie Mediterranean. 
Tlicy are divided at midway by Wady 
'Arejjeh, a wild chasm which cleaves 
the mountain range almost to its base. 
Witliin it is a fountain which sends 
forth a copious stream, but it is lost iu 
the thirsty soil ere it reaches the 
lake. 



Enoedi, in Arabic 'Aiu Jidy — ^both 
names having the same meaning, *' the 
Fountain of the Kid." On approach- 
ing this ancient site from the 8. wo 
pass a ravine called Wadv el-Clhar, 
and enter a rich plain about i m. 
square ; sloping very gently from the 
declivity of the mountains ou the 1. to 
the shore on the rt. ; and shut iu 011 
the N. by the clitts of Wady Sudeir, 
which are among the highest along 
the western coast. About 1 m. up tlio 
mountain side, and at an elevation of 
some 400 ft. above the plain, is the 
fountain of 'Ain Jidy, frum which the 
place gets its name. The water is 
pure and sweet, though the tempera- 
ture is as high as bl^ Fahr. It burats 
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fnHii the limostono mck, atmI roshcs 
down tho stoop dcsocnt, frcitod with 
imuiy a mrk and ring, bat Riuiaivlnfl 
with bcltii of BcnctA, mimnaA, and 
lotns. On reaching the plain the 
bmnk nms arram it in nearly a fftmight 
lino to the M^a, bctwf«n thickets of 
cnnc. During tho greater part of tho 
year, however, it is abarjrood ero it 
reachcH the nhorc. The banks are now 
cultiTated to some extent by the Arabs 
Basltiideh, wlio generally encamp in 
the noighbourhood. Tlie soil is exceed- 
ingly fertile, and in this climate, wiUi 
cnltiire and irrigation, it might be 
nvulu to produce almost anything — 
cTcn the rarest fruits of tropical climes. 
Traces of the ancient city exist hero 
and thero upon tho plain, and lower 
«l(vlivity of tho.monntain, f»n the 8. 
side of the brook. 'lli<'y are rude and 
iinint«>n9(ting, consiHtiiig nii.'roly of 
Irnuidntions and slm|N;leMi hea]M of 
nnhewn stones. The nioNt rrMiveiiieiit 
pinee for enenmjiing is by tiie stream 
at the foot of the pass, as here we can 
examine at leisure the remains and 
site of Engodi, and tho shore of the 
Dcail Sen below. Our way in going 
northward will lead us past the foun- 
tain itself, as the high hill N. of the 
little plain projects into the sea, cutting 
off all means of progress along the 
shore. 

Such is the site, and such are the 
ruins, of the city of Engodi. Its 
original name was Hasazon-Tamar, 
** Pruning of the Palm," doubtless 
because it was celebrated from a yery 
early period for its palm-trees. It 
was immediately after an assault 
upon tlie "Amorites that dwelt in 
Hazazon-Tamar " tliat thefiYO Meso- 
potamian kings were attacked by 
the rulers of Sodom and the other 
cities of the plain (Gen. xir. 7. 
Gnmp. 2 CSiron. xx. 2). Under its 
adopted name Engcdi it is mentioned 
AS a city of Jiwlah, and gives a dia- 
tinctiYC title to tlmt part of the desert 
to which David withdrew for fear of 
Saul. It is more than probable that 
the fountain was always called £n- 
gedi ; and that the ancient town built 
on the little plain below it came in time 
to take its name. Saul was told that 



David was in tho '^ vfldcnoH of En- 
godi;" and he took «« thne thousand 
men and went to seek David and his 
men opoo tho rocks of tho wild goaU ** 
(Josh. XV. 62 : 1 Sam. xxiv. 1A\ Thoso 
animals still inhabit the dilb above 
and around tho fountain; the Arabs 
call them Beden. At a later period 
Engedi was the gathering-place of tho 
bands of Moabitcs and Ammonites who 
went up against Jerusalem, and aller- 
warvls fell, as we have seen, in tho 
valley of Berachah (2 CSiron. xx. 2). 
It is remarkable, as tending to show 
the penimncnce of everything in tlio 
East, that this is the usual route taken 
at the present day by such predatory 
bands of Arabs Rom Moab as mako 
incursions into ' Southern Palestine. 
They sweep round the 8. end of the 
Dead Sea, then up tho oonipnrattvcly 
easy road along its western shoro to 
'Ain Jidy, ami thence tf>ward Hebron, 
I'ekna, Dtrthlehem, or Jomsalom, as 
tlio |YroHpocts of plunder socm most 
inviting. 

The vmeyards of Engedi are cele- 
brated by Solomon: '*Hy beloved is 
unto me as a cluster of camphor in tho 
vineyards of Engedi" (Cant. i. 14) ; 
and the palm-groves and balsam by 
Josephus and Pliny. But tho vinc- 
jrards no longer clothe the mountain 
side, and nei&er palm-tree nor balsam 
is seen on tiie plain. In the 4th ccnty. 
of our era thero was still a large village 
here ; not long afterwards, however, it 
appears to have been abandoned, for 
there is no reference to it in history, 
nor are there any traces of recent 
liabitation. 

Tristram visited Engodi in Jauuar}', 
and was charmed with its dimatc. 
With somethuig of enthusiasm he thus 
describes the place : — " The dryness of 
Engedi is something extraordinary. 
.... And yet it is by no means oppres- 
sively hot. The maximum thermo- 
meter in the shade in 4 days was 9fP, 
the day average 72?, the mininum at 
night as low as 45^ But we all felt 
an indcscriljable elasticity and capacity 
for physical wwk. The pressure of the 
atmosphere at this depth must supply 
an extraordinary Quantity of oxygen, 
and one felt as if ludf a breath were 
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fiufficiont. What a sanatarium Engodi 
might bo made, if it wero only acces- 
sible, and some enterprising speculator 
were to establish a hydropathic esta-' 
blishment 1 Hot water, cold water, and 
decidedly salt-water baths, all supplied 
by nature on the spot, the hot sulphur 
springs only three miles off, and some 
of the grandest scenery man ever en- 
joyed, in an atmosphere where half a 
lung is sufficient for respiration" (p. 
295). 

On the plain of Engedi the traveller 
will bo able to illustrate for himself 
a remarkable passage of Josephus re- 
lative to the fruit called apples of 
Sodom. After speaking of the confla- 
gration of the plain, and the remaining 
marks of the fire from heaven, he 
adds, '* There aro still to be seen ashes 
reproduced in fruits ; which resemble 
43»tablu fruits in colour, but, on Ijoiiig 
plucked with the hands, aro dissolved 
into smoke and ashes" (1?. /. iv. 8, 
4). Hero beside the rivulet a tree still 
grows with a singular fruit. Its Arabic 
]iamo is 'Osher, and botanists call it 
Calolropis procera. The stem is 6 or 
8 in. in diameter, and the height of the 
tree is from 10 to 15 ft. It has a grey- 
ish cork-like bark, and long, oval 
leaves, which when broken off dis- 
charge a milky fluid. The fruit resem- 
bles a large smooth apple, hangs in 
clusters of two or three, and has a 
fresh, blooming appearance; when 
ripe it is of a rich yellow colour. But 
on being pressed or struck it explodes 
like a puff-ball. It is chiefly filled 
with air. In the centre a slender pod 
runs through it from tlie stem, and is 
connected by delicate filaments with 
the rind. The pod contains a small 
quantity of fine silk with seeds. The 
Arabs collect the silk and twist it 
into matches for their guns ; preferring 
it to the common match, Ixicauso it 
bums freely without sulphur. 

From Kngedi to 'A in Feshkhah is 
the most ditUcult and laborious stage 
in Uie whole journey. The road is 
about the worst in Syria. It winds up 
the mountain-side to the fountain of 
'Ain Jidy (20 min.), and thence to the 
suuiuiit of the ridgo over it (51 niin. 



more). Hero we obtain one of those 
commanding views of the Dead Sc(i, 
and the scenery round it, which give 
this tour one of its greatest charms. 
The pyramidal rock of Scbbeh stands 
out boldly on the S. ; and away far 
beyond it, blue-tinted by the distance, 
is the salt range of Usdum. The pen- 
insula of Lis&n is there, too, on the E. 
side, low and white. Beyond it aro 
the ravines that furrow the Moab 
mountains, with their purple shailows ; 
and high up in one of them the eye 
catches the town of Kerak, perched on 
its rock. The river Mojib, the ancient 
Amon, falls into the sea just opposite 
us, dividing the grey cliffs to their 
bases. The northern section of the 
sea and the Jordan valley are hid be- 
hind the bold promontory of Mursod, 
not far distant from the place whore 
wu H<Jind. 

From the top of this pass a road 
leads to Tekoa, a day's journey dis- 
tant ; and a branch from it passes on 
to Biethlehcm \\m\ JerusalcnL. This 
road we now follow for about ^ m., and 
then, turning to the rt., cross the 
shallow bed of Wady es-Sudeir, which 
a little farther down becomes a fearful 
chasm. 

Oossing the long naked ridge which 
terminates at the promontory of 
Mcrsed, we traverse a table-land called 
Hus&sah. The whole region is 
bleak and desert — a few half-withered 
shrubs appear here and there, but 
nothing approaching to vegetation or 
verdure can be seen. Rain-water is 
occasionally found in little rock basins 
among thu clifi's, and in natural pools 
in the valleys ; but fountains uru un- 
known. The Rash^Lideh Arabs gener- 
ally encamp on this plateau. 

About 4 h. from the pass of 'Ain 
Jidy wo reach the brink of Wady 
Derejeh, "the Valley of the Stair- 
case, whoso name indicates its 
character, and would be still more 
expressive if the word hharhtmeli 
** ruined," wero added as an expletive. 
It is a ravine 100 ft. or more in depth, 
with rugged banks. The descent is 
difficult and dangerous, and the ascent 
on the other side is no better. Wiidy 
Derojoh is a continimtion of Wady 
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Khoreitan (Bte. 11). The next wady 
we oome to ii Ta'Amirah, so called 
from the Arab tribe whose territory 
oxtonda along it; it oommonces at 
Bothlohem. About ^ h. bevond it a 
mnd branches to tho rt. loading down 
tho stoop pnas of Nukb Tcr&b3i to a 
fountain of tlio wimo name on tho 
shoro. TriHtram walked on foot from 
'A in Toraboh to Kngodi in 7| hours 
along tho shoro. Ho had thna a good 
op|)ortuniiy of mapping tho ooost lino, 
which is (looply indontod, and of ob- 
Borving tho torraoes and deposits which 
mark tho former IovoIm of tlio water. 
At ono place ho saw no loss tlian eight 
gravol terraces. Ho also disoovoroil 
beds of bitumen, and a hot sulphur 
spring (95° Fahr.) near the mouth of 
Wady Shukif. This shore road is 
impracticable for animals; and even 
on foot it is difficult and fatiguing. 
Those who wish to examine minutely 
the geological features of the difis, and 
the detritus at their base, may descend 
from tiie upper road to 'Ain Terabeh 
and proceed along the coast to 'Ain 
Ghuweir, 1| h. distant ; where, beside 
the fountain of warm but sweet water, 
good camping-ground will be found, 
which it will DO as well to make use of 
for tho night. From thonco tho imth 
hUII follows tho margin of tho lake (1 li. 
40 min.) to tho mouth of Wtvdy en-Ntlr, 
whcro it again ascends to cross the 
imimoiiiory of llus Feshkhah. Such, 
however, as havo no i)cculiar geological 
calling, and no particular afibction for 
heat and mosquitr)08, and no ambition 
to v(nitturo lim and limb on didloult 
l)a88es ; but who would enjoy pure air, 
commanding views, and ease of body — 
will do bettor to follow tho path along 
tho summit of the cliil's. No fountain, 
it is true, here gladdens us with the 
murmur of its waters, or spreads out 
its little grass-plat for our tent, or 
offers tempting pasturage for our 
animals; but neitner do the roar of 
frogs, and the hum of insects, and the 
sharp sting of mosquitoes, banish 
sleep from our eyes. We ought to 
push forward as far, at least, as the 
cliff above 'Ain Ghuweir, ere we give 
the word to halt for the night — ^thus 
making a journey of 7 h. from Engedi. 



By that tune oar lively Arabs will 
have disoovered some oosoore pool of 
rain-water, sufficient to supply all oar 
wants. 

I have already said that this path 
is a favourite of the Bedawy plun- 
derers from Moab and Edom. Uy it 
tliey can penetrate far to the N. with- 
out excitihg the attention of troable- 
some villagers and garrisoned towns 
farther W. Some 50 years ago, Dr. 
Robinson tolls us, a strong partv of 
Hej&ya from near Petra swept along 
it, and, suddenly falling upon the 
flocks of I>eir Duw4n, drove them off 
southward. Tho Ta'ftmirah, being in 
league with the villagers, hastily mus- 
tered their forces, and attacked tho 
plunderers at Wady Dorejeh ; but the 
latter proved the strongest, and routed 
the Ta'&mirah with oonsiderablo 
slaughter for an Arab fight. One poor 
fellow, being beset on aU sides, threw 
himself from the 4op of one of the 
clifis into the valley below, and, 
though much hurt, effected his escape. 
Ever since there has been a blood 
feud between the Ta'ftmirah and the 
Hej&ya. The traveller and reader 
will tiius see that for nearly 4000 years 
the chiuracter and habits of the people 
of this land have remained as un- 
changoablo as tJio physical features. 
37 centuries ago a plundering expedi- 
tion from Mesopotamia carried off tho 
goods and herds of Lot, and of tlio 
cities of th9 plain ; and retreated north- 
ward along, or close to, this path, with 
their booty. Abraham pursued them 
and recovered the spoil. Only ^ oonty. 
ago a similar expodition on a smaller 
scale swept away the flocks of Deir 
Puw&n. Tlio Ta'&mirah pursued, but 
wore less fortunate. And this is not 
a solitary instance. Not a ^ear passes 
without its forays and reprisals. The 
roving tribes around Petra and Kerak 
are as troublesome to the settled in- 
habitants of southern Palestine now, 
as the Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Edomites were to the Jews of old. 

A fatiguing ride of about 2 h. 25 
min. from the cliff over 'Ain Ghuweir 
brings us to Wady en-N&r, the con- 
tinuation of the Kidron. Its name. 
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" Valley of Fire," is descriptive of its 
uBpect, for so bare and soorched is it 
that it looks as if it had participated 
in the doom of Sodom. It is a deep, 
narrow chasm, with perpendicular 
walls of limestone, which would be 
impracticable to human foot if nature 
had not shattered them. Scrambling 
down and up again, drugging after us 
our stmnbling animals, we soon strike 
tho path on the N. bank, which leads 
up to tho convent of Mur Saba. Tho 
road to it traverncs a tireury waste, 
dose to wady on-Nur, and the distance 
is 4 h. From tho convent to Jeru- 
salem is only 2) h. more ; so that the 
whole ride from 'Ain Ghuweir to Jeru- 
salem will occupy about 8 h. 40 min. 
For a description of the Convent see 
lUe. 9. 

I have already stated tliat wo may 
economically include in this excursion 
the points of interest described in Bte. 
9, namely the northern extremity of 
the Dead Sea, the Jordan, and tho 
sites of Gilgal and Jericho. To take 
in these we climb the promontory 
of Ras-el-Feshkhah ; 15 min. brings us 
to the summit, 1000 ft. or more above 
the sea, whicli washes the cliff at our 
feet. The view is most commanding, 
embracing the whole northern section 
of the lake, and a large portion of the 
Jordan valley. Nearly opposite to us, 
is the ravine of Zurka M'atn, cutting 
through Uie Moab mountains. At its 
mouth are the warm springs of Callir- 
rhoe. The rock of Bos Feshkhah is 
dolomite, or magnesian limestone, of a 
close firm texture, and a delicate gray 
colour. The sides and base are covered 
with a coating of conglomerate of 
large and small fragments from the 
upper cliffs, not very thick, but so 
cfosely joined to the rock as to lead at 
first to the impression that the whole 
interior of the mountain is a solid bed 
of this material. Bituminous limestone 
also occurs here and there. 

A diflBcult and even dangerous 
desoent, of 40 min., brings us to the 
fountain of 'Ain el-Feshkhah. The 
water is clear and sparkling, but the 
taste abominable, and the temperature 



80^ Fahr. Near it on the N. are the 
foundations of a little square tower and 
a few other buildings. Tlio view of 
these remains wonderfully excited M. 
De Suidcy; and on seeing them ho 
concluded in a moment that he had 
discovered the site of the long-lost 
GoMORKAH. The place is now of somo 
interest ; but only because of the tem- 
porary halo thi'own around it by the 
[)old theories of the French expctlition, 
and tho hosts of noodless refutations 
tliey (billed Ibrth 1x>th in France uiid 
England. I may odd that there is not 
a sliadow of evidence tending to iix 
the site of Gomorrah here, even were 
it shown that ruins did exist. The 
whole of the notices in sacred history 
prove that the four cities of the plain 
were near each other, and that they 
were situated towards the southern 
extremity of the lake. But according 
to M. de Saulcy's arrangement, Sodom 
and Zoar are quite close to each other 
beside Jebel IJsdum ; Admah is 7 or 8 
m. above them high up on the moun- 
tains; and Gomorrah is here, nearly 
40 m. northward ! 

F^m 'Ain el-Feshkhah the bag- 
gage-animals may be sent direct to 
Riha, nearly due N., wliile we follow 
a track inclining eastward along tho 
shore. The road is level and good ; 
only here and there a little spongy, 
where a brackish spring oozes uu 
through the soil. In 2 hrs. we reach 
the north-western angle of the Dead 
Sea, where some little streams fall 
into it amid thickets of cane and 
tamarisks. 1 h. more brings us to 
tho Jordan, from whence we reach 
Jericho in 2 hrs. For a full descrip- 
tion of this region, and the road to 
Jerusalem, see Bte. 9. 
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ROUTE 14. 

JBBU8ALBM TO EUEUTBEBOPOLB AND 

QAZA. 

R Ki 

Jcnualem to Beit Netttf .. ..5 50 

Shuweikeh, £^000^ 85 

Tell Zakarfya, Jfd^ .. ..10 

Tell CB-S&fieh, Gath 120 

lioii Jihtin, hlmUheropoli$ ..2 
Bite of Mareahah, 

{n^on to Beit Jlbria^ 6 h,) 

* A^im,EgUm 8 80 

Urn liUds, XodUtb 45 

Uincir .. 45 

Ghuzzeh, Gaza ..8 

Total .. 18 45 

The distance fxom Jenualem to 
Gaza is about 16 hn. ordinary iravel, 
and may thus be doM in 2 days, 
or even less, when the only ob- 
ject in view is to do tf. The last 
half especially we may pass at a 
round canter, as it is a plain. The 
ancient road, existing from the time 
of the Hebrew monarchy, when *'a 
chariot came up and went out of 
Egypt for GOO shekels of silver," 
passes through Beit Jibrin (Eleuthero- 
]w>li8), 8 hrs. from Jerusalem. To 
such as go direct this interesting vil- 
lage, witli its wonderful caves and 
massive ruins, will form the first 
stage. Caravans to Gaza now usually 
follow the Y&fa road to tho borders of 
tlio great plain, and then go south- 
ward by Ekron. I purpose, however, 
to deviate from botli these routes in 
order to visit some places celebrated 
in Scripture history, and to obtain a 
more extensive view of the border 
land l)etwcen Philistia and Judah — 
the scciio of Samson's stnigglcs. Tho 



old Troad to Gm» is now oallod, like 
all .the other leading nads thrauffh 
Syria, os-Snlttnv, or, in firee BngUsn, 
'* the QoMQ** highway ;** but kat any 
traveller, deceived by siioh a designa- 
tion, should attempt to make it oat 
for himself, relying on finger-posts at 
poBding forks, 1 recommend the em- 
ployment of a tmstworthy goide for 
every step. In &ct, the royalhighway 
is so fisr degenerated as not to to 
distingnishable from the goai-paths 
that branch off from it; only the 
latter are generally smoother. 

Another war to Gaza is by Hebron, 
from which Kleuthcropolis is only 6 
hrs. distant. The section between 
Jemsalem and Hebron is described in 
Rte. 7 ; and that between Hebron and 
Eleutheropolis I shall farther notice 
in connexion with the latter city. 
(See p. 246.) 

Leaving the Holy CUty, and skirting 
the northem side of the plain of Be- 
phaim, we strike down Wadyel-Werd, 
past Philip's fountain, and soon after- 
wards the site of Bother is high np on 
our 1., as we turn into Wady Bitthr. 
(See Kte. 12.) The road now whids 
thnmghdeep glens down toward tho 
plain. Occasionally we get glorious 
views throQgh long ravines, of which 
the bright sea forms the background, 
melting away into the horizon. Tlio 
heights on every side are crowned 
with ruins and half deserted villages, 
whose names carry us back to tho 
days of tho prophets. Among the 
most conspicuous of these is Jedftr, 
situated on tho crest of a high ridge to 
the southward — in which we recog- 
nise tho GeAor of tho mountains of 
Judah (1 Chron. xii. 7). Jcb'ah, on 
its conical hill in Wady Musurr, is 
also visible in the same direction, but 
much nearer. This is the Qibtoh of 
Josh. XV. 57. On this route the pecu- 
liar features of tho '* hill-coun&y of 
Judna " are seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Here are the rounded hills 
encircled by rings of gray limestono — 
natural terraces which supported belts 
of com, rows of figs and olives, and 
ranges of vines, in those, prosperous 
ages when Palestine was " a land of 
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corn and wine, of oil-olive and honey " 
(2 Kings xviii. 32). Now industry is 
unknown, and nature has resumed ner 
sway. "Die oorn-fieldS| the vineyards, 
the fig and olive groves — all are gone, 
except little groups round the villages; 
left as if to prove what the country 
might bo. During spring hill and 
vale are covered with thin grass and 
aromatic shrubs, mixed with a profu- 
sion of wild flowers that give a bril- 
liant colouring to the landscape ; but 
in autumn the rocky hills swell out in 
empty, unattractive barrenness. 

In about 4 hrs. wo roach a little 
village called 'Allar el-FOka, '' the 
Upper 'AUar," situated on the side of 
a ridge. Below it is 'AUar es-Sifla 
(the lower) with a large, old, ruined 
church. On the top of a high hill 
about { h. N. by W. is the largo 
village of Beit 'Atab, the capital of 
the district. From it can be seen in a 
deep valley the ruins of 'Ain esh- 
8hems, the ancient BeUuHiemedi^ 5 m. 
W. ; and also SCir*ah, standing conspi- 
cuously on the crest of a ridge 2 m. N. 
of the latter ; in which we recognise 
ZorcJi, the birthplace of Samson. 

In 20 min. more wo come to a 
ruined klian, witli the remains of a 
modem hamlet beside it. From hence 
tiie Sultany runs down Wady el-Klian 
into Wady Musurr, 2 m. below: and 
crossing the latter, it goes on in a 
direct line to Hoit Jibrin, less than 4 
hrs. distant. Following the Sultany 
for a few minutes, we leave it and 
turn to the rt., along the ridge, and in 
1^ h. reach Beit Notttf, situated on a 
rocky crest. The view from this vil- 
lage is extensive and intcrchting. The 
mountains of Juilali are seen melting 
^nulually down into a belt of dark- 
imjwn hills, and then into the plain of 
Philistia. Away on the N. is Wady 
Surftr, a continuation of Beit Hanina, 
opening out from among the hills; 
and here, dose on the S., is Wady 
Burnt, a continuation of Musurr. Be- 
yond the latter, on the W. and S., is 
the liill country, as distinguished from 
the mountain range behind. From 
Beit Nettif a great number of villages 



and ruins are in view ; among whicli 
not less than ten bear ancient names. 
The traveller will do well to select an 
intelligent man from among the vil- 
lagers, and to get him to point out such 
Scripture localities as are visible. On 
the N. he will thus be shown Zand'a, 
the 2Sanodh of Josh. xv. 34 ; Sdr'ah and 
'Ain esh-Shems, already referred to as 
Zorah and BetliskemetHi; Tibneh, behind 
tlie hill farther to the 1., in which wo 
recognise tlio TimnatU of Dan, the city 
of Samson's wife, to which ho vaent 
down from Zr»rah ; Yamiilk, ulxnit 1 
m. W., identical witli the JartntUh of 
tlie plain of Jnduh (Josh. xv. 35) ; thu 
green truncated cone away beyond it, 
calle<l Tell Zakariya, is the sito of tho 
Capfuir Zacharia mentioned by Sozo- 
men in the region of Meutheropolis, 
and probably also of the still moro 
ancieiit Azeluih (Josli. xv. !-t5); Sliu- 
weikoh in the vale below us on tho 
S.W., is Sluxiiioli wliere the Philistines 
assembled to fight against Judah ; and 
Wadv es-Sumt, beside it, is the valley 
of Mdfif where David slew Goliatli 
(1 Sam. xvii. 1, 2). Among the moun- 
tains on the E. are still seen Gibeah 
and Gedor, 

We may pitch our tents here and 
contemplate at leisure every feature of 
this interesting country — fixing upon 
the mind scenes hallowed by tho pa- 
triotic devotion of Samson and David. 
A most interesting day's excursion 
may also be made from this villago 
tlirough tho country of Samson's Ixiy- 
hood and the scene of most of his ex- 
ploits. The following itinerary may 
serve as a guide ; while a full descrip- 
tion, with historical notices, will bu 
found in Kte. 17. JarmuUi 20 min. 
lieUisluifneiili 1 h. ; Zitrdft n]nn\t 1 li. ; 
Tibneh, Timnathy about 1^ h. ; from 
the latter place we may turn up Wady 
es-Sumt, following the footsteps of tho 
fugitive Amorites, and passing on our 
way the probable sites of AzStali and 
Makhedali, where Joshua hanged their 
5 khigs (Josh. X. — ^sce Itto. 10, and 
also below). From hence we ascend 
the valley of £lah to Beit Nettif 
again. 

^From Beit Nettif the baggage can 
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bo Bont direct to Beit Jibrin, 3 hn. 
(lifltant, while tho troyeller makes a 
]otig de'tour down tho ▼aller of Elah 
to Shuweikch {Shodioh), Tell Zaka- 
riva (Atdsah), and Tell e9-8afieh, 
which I consider to bo the site of the 
long-lost Gathj the city of Goliath. A 
sinnrt ride of 5| hrs. will take in the 
whole; thus leaving ample time for 
an examination of the variocis nuna. 



SHOcnoH and the Yallkt op Elah. 
From Beit Nettif we descend into 
IVady es-8umt by a path which winds 
among groves of Olives; and in 20 
in in. rmch tho bottom of the valley, 
hfro nbrmt 1 m. wide. Its direction is 
aNiut N.W., but a little farther down 
it swoops round gently to the nortli- 
wiinl. 'riiriHigh iiif 0(<nlro winds a 
brrxul torrcni-bod, dry during sonimor, 
but thickly covered with round pclv 
blcs ; its banks nro fringed with 
sli rubbery, among which grow the 
Mtrnl or ataria troos, tlmt give the 
vitlloy its name. 

Turning down the valley, and riding 
for 20 min. among tho corn-fields 
by tho sido of tlio torrcni-bod, we 
observe upon the left bank, nearly ^ 
m. abovo us, a natural terrace covered 
with green fields (it was in spring I 
saw it), and dottetl with gray ruins. 
This is Shnweikeh, the Shocoh of the 
plain of Jndah, mentioned in con- 
nexion with Jarmuth, Adullam, and 
Azckah (Josh. xv. 35); and according 
to Jerome situated 9 m. from £Ieu- 
theropolis on the way to Jerusalem. 
Tho 17tli chap, of 1 Ram. should Ix! 
road on this spot, whicii was tho 
scono of tho cr>m1nt Imtwoen David and 
(ioliatli, and wo can see how graphic 
and how tmo arc tho descriptions of 
the sacred historian. 

" Now tho Philistines gathered to- 
gotbor their armies to liattlo, and wnro 
giiMiorod togotlior at HIvwIioh, wbioh 
iMtlongoth to Judali, and pitoliod Ix)- 
twccn Hhochoh and Azckah. And 
Saul and the men of Israel were 
gathered together and pitched by the 
valley of ElaJi, and set the battle in 
array against the Philistines. And 
the Philistines stood on a mountain on 



the one side, and Isnol ilood on a 
moantatnoQ the other side : and there 
was a valley between theoL" The 

r'tions of the oppoeuBg annies can 
seen at a gbmoe. The Pliilis- 
tines were ranged along the side of 
the ridge on which the rains of Sho- 
choh stand, not far from that place, 
but extending from it towards Axwah, 
which I identify with Tell Zakariya, 
the conspicuous truncated hill 2 m. to 
the N.W. on the same side of the 
vaUey. The Israelites under Saul 
occupied the opposite ridge. Between 
the two armies was the valley, then 
called Wah from its "Terebinth" 
trees, and now Sumt from its " Aca- 
cias." Down the 1. bank strode the 
haughty Goliath, one of the last of 
tluit rare of giants that htu\ long been 
the t(*rrr>r t»f tlio Ismolitos. His 
polisliod armour and brazen shield 
glittered in tho sunbeams as he ad- 
vanced. The eyes of all Israel were 
upon him, when day after day for 40 
days he cried to the trembling troops 
above, " I defy the armies of Lmiel ; 
give me a man that we may fight 
together." At last David arrived in 
the camp. He heard the defiance of 
Goliath, and resolved to meet him. 
His brothers very naturally sneered at 
his presumption ; and even Saul tried 
to dissuade him with kind words — 
" Thou art not able to go against this 
Philistine to fight with him ; for thou 
art but a youth, and he a man of war 
from his youtli." But he was neither 
daunted nor discoimigcd ; he felt that 
a greater than man was on his side. 
He oven refused nrmour and weapons; 
and with his sling and his staff and 
his shcnhcnrs bag ho camo fearlessly 
down tlio hill-side. Beaching tho 
dry torrent - lied, ho selected Hwe 
smooth stones and put them in his 
Img ; tho traveller will still see that 
ho hail amplo choice. Tliiui equipped 
lio advanoiHl to moot his foe. It was 
an anxiitus moment for tho Israelites. 
Tho chances of armour, weapons, ex- 
perience, bodily strength, were all 
against their champion. There was 
not perhaps a single heart that beat 
calmly, save his who, to all appear- 
ance, was in greatest danger. '* Am I 
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a dog?" Baid the Philistine, looking 
at IMvid's boyish face and simple 
equipments, " that then comest to me 
with staves?" "I come to thee," 
replied the yonth, "in the name of 
the Lord of Hosts, the God of tho 
annies of Israel, whom thou hast do- 
fled." The result is well known. 
Qoliath foil, his brain pierced by a 
stone from the shophcnVs sling. Ilis 
own sword bohoadod him, and was 
laid up as a trophy in Israel for many 
a year afterward. When the Philis- 
tines saw that their champion was 
killed they were seized with a sudden 
panic and fled. The Israelites raised 
a shout of triumph, and started in 
pursuit. It was no regular retreat, 
like that of a modem army which has 
suffered a repulse. It was a rout; 
every one malking for his own city. 
The Philistines seem to have been 
chiefly from Gath and Ekron; or at 
least these were the strong cities to 
which they fled for safety. They were 
both,, as we shall see, in the same 
direction (N.W.); and the Israelites 
followed closely, cutting them down 
to their very gates (1 Sam. xvii.). 

Our route now leads us along the 
track of tho fugitive Philistines. A 
ride of | h. down tho green valley of 
Klah brings us to the base of a hill, 
forming one of the most striking 
features in the district. Its sides are 
steep, but cultivated in narrow ter- 
races that encircle them like rings; 
the top is flat, and seems partly arti- 
ficial. The delicate grcon of the grain 
and grass during spring contrasts well 
with the dark brown copse of tho 
lower hills and ridges around. The 
hill rises abruptly on the left bank of 
the valley, its base even projecting 
into it. This is Tell Zakariyaf and 
may probably be the site of the ancient 
city of AzEKAH. Azekah was one of 
the strongest cities in this region, 
being able to withstand for a time the 
power of the Babylonians (Jer. xxxiv. 
7). Tell Zakoriya, if fortified, oould 
be defended by a handful of men 
against an army. 

The ascent is steep and difficult; 
but tho glorious view amply repays 



one. The whole valley of Elah is 
before us, emerging from the dark 
mountains of Judma on the S.K. ; 
sweeping along in graceful green 
curves past the base of the hill at our 
feet; and then onward to tho N.W., 
till it opens out into tho great plain. 
Just at the norih-westem base of tho 
tell is Ihe head of another valley, 
separated from Wady es-8umt by a 
narrow woodoil ridgu. This volley, 
green and beautiful as its sister, winds 
away westward, past the very conspi- 
cuous hill called Tell es-Safieh, 3 m. 
distant, on the side of the plain. The 
summit of Tell Zakariya is a flat area 
about 200 yards in diameter, now cul- 
tivated, but encumbered here and there 
with old building-stones and rubbisli. 
On the northern side, a little below 
the summit, are some ruins and caves, 
such as are met with at almost all tlio 
ancient sites in this region. 

The identification of Azekah enables 
us to fix the scene of another event in 
Jewish history. After defeating tho 
Amorites at Gibeon, Joshua pursued 
them down the pass of Bethhoron, and 
along the borders of the plain "to 
Azekah and Makkedah" (Josh. x. 
10). Hotly pressed by the Israel iUis, 
tlio fugitives scorn to have nimle for 
Jarmuihf the nearest of tlie five allie«l 
cities. It is on the top of the ridgo, 
about 2 m. E. of where we stand. 
Tliey had got up this valley of Elali 
as far as Azekah and Makkoclah. Here 
the .') kings, wearied by tlie long ))ur- 
suit, and seeing tho foe close bohiitd 
them, were unable to nsceiid tho hill 
to Jarmuth, and therefore hid them- 
selves in a cave at Makkedah. The 
site is unknown, but it could not have 
been far distant from Azekah. On 
the rt. bank of Wady es-Sumt, almut 
1 m. above the tell, is a ruin calleil 
el-Klediah, answering to the position, 
and bearing some resemblance to tho 
name, of MaJekedah. Joshua shut up 
the cave, placed a strong guard over 
it, and then followed the Amorites to 
the very gates of their fortified cities. 
Betuming to Makkedah, the Israelites 
encamped there, and we may safely 
assume that their camp was pitched 
in this valley of Klah. Tho 5 kings 
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wore broiip^lit out of ilio cnvo, Imnp^cxl 
on 5 trees, and ilieir doail bcNlios 
tlirovm back into the cayo a^^in 
(Josh. X. 16-27). Makkodali was 
aftf^rwanls captured and its nooplo 
exterminated. From thenoo the Is- 
raolitos marched to Lilmah, a site 
still nnknown, but apparently on the 
liordcrs of tlio plain to the 8. W. 

Alwut 2i ni. 8.-by.W. of Tell Za- 
kariya, among the low dark hills, is 
the small yillago of Detr DtiUdn, " the 
Conyent of the Fly," beside which 
are some remarkable cayoms. 8. of 
the yillago are soyeral irregular pits 
15 to 20 ft. deep, with arched pas- 
sages in their sides leading into large 
circular chaml)ers cxcayated in the 
chalky rock, yarying from 10 to 20 ft. 
in diameter, and haying high-domeci^ 
roofs, with an aperture at the top to 
admit the light. '* These apartments," 
says Dr. I^binson, "are mostly in 
oluHtoFR, 3 or 4 together, cf>mmuni- 
oating witli each other. Around one 
]»it titwanls the S.W. wo found 16 
Hucli a|Nirtnieiits thus oonnected, form- 
ing a sort fif labyrititli. They aro all 
hewn yery regularly; but many aro 
]Mirtly broken down ; and it is not im- 

Jxissible that the pits themseWes may 
lave 1)een caused by tlio falling in of 
siniilnr domes. Some of the apart- 
ments aro ornamented, either near the 
l)ottomf or high up, or both, with rows 
of small holes or niches, like pigeon- 
holes, extending quite around the 
wall. In the largest cluster, in tlic 
innermost dome, a rough blodc of the 
limestone has been left standing on 
one side, 10 or 12 ft. high, as if a rude 
pulpit or a pedestal for a statue. In 
the same apartment are seyeral crosses 
out in the wall ; an<l in another of the 
same suite aro several very old Cnlic 
inscriptions, ono of which is quite 
long.' These caves ought to be care- 
fully searched for inscriptions ; and 
all found, in whatever character, ought 
to be copied. Tlie proljablo origin 
and object of such remarkable excava- 
tions I shall refer to below in con- 
nexion witli 13eit Jibrin, which is 
about If h. 8. of Deir Dubbdn. 

Descending from Toll Zakartya 



westward, wo pass tlwmgli the olive- 
groves which surround fiic little yil- 
lage of AjjQr ; and then torn to the rt. 
into the green yalley aboye teforrod 
to. Dr>wn this wo wind through corn- 
fields, having on each side low ridges 
and rounded hills, covered with dark 
brown slirubbcry. The wady widens 
as wo advance ; the little hills beoomo 
still less ; and the great plain in front 
g^:tulually opens up. In about 1 h. 
20 min. we reach Tel es-Sftfieh. 

TtU e$'8dfieh, Gath.— This consni- 
cuotis tell stands on the side of tlio 
plain of Fhilistia— the Skephdah of 
the Bible TDeut. i. 7 ; Josh. x. 40, xy. 
88, &c. ; where it is translated " the 
Vale," or " Valley ")— which extends 
westward to the sea ; while eastward 
are the dark hills that run along the 
base of Uie mountains of Judah. The 
tell is irregular in form, its summit 
rising about 100 ft. above the ridge 
that joins it on the E., and perhaps 
200 over the plain tliat sweeps its 
western base. On the top aro the 
foundations of an old castlo, and 
among them a UKHlem woly; and 
numbers of hewn stones may no seen 
built up in tlie walls of the terraces 
along tno sides. On the N.E. is a 
projecting shoulder, 60 or 00 ft. lower 
than tho summit; its sides, which 
seem to have been scarped, break 
down to tho valley along which wo 
came from tho K Hero too are traces 
of old buildings ; ai\d hero is situated 
tho modern village, which extends 
along, the whole northern face of the 
tell to another rocky projection on tlio 
W. In the walls of the houses arc 
many old stones, and two limestone 
columns still stand at tho western ex- 
tremity. Around the sides of the hill, 
especially on tho 8., I observed many 
largo cisterns hewn in tho rock. Tho 
yicw from tho summit is extensiye. 
The whole plain is before us, running 
away in gentle undulations far to tho 
N. and 8., patched with green fields 
and rod fallow land; witli hero and 
thcro a gray yillago, and oftcnor a 
desolate ruin. On the 8.W. the whito 
downs of Gaza and Ascalon minglo 
on tho horiion with the glittering 
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waves of the Mediterranean. On the 
W. is the little hill of Aslidod, dark 
with olive-groves; farther to the rt. 
is Ekron; and farther still, far be- 
yond it, the -white tower of Bamlch. 
The mountains of Judea rise on the 
E., in dark, broken masses. Almost 
every peak is crowned with village or 
ruin, whose name carries us away 
thousands of years iMick. 

A careful examination of the com- 
manding position of this tell, of tlio 
ruins still existing upon it in spite of 
tlio industry of the peasants, and of 
the large subterranean reservoirs, 
shows that it is not only a site of high 
antiquity, but of great strength and 
importance. It is such a ix)8ition, in 
fact, as would form, when fortified, 
the key of Philistia. Yet the name 
suggests no place of note ; except in- 
deed we adopt the supposition of Dr. 
Robinson, that it bears some relation 
to the valley of ZephaOidh, where Asa 
defeated the army of Zcrah the Ethio- 
pian (2 Gluron. xiv. 10). During the 
time of tlie crusades Tell es-Sfitich 
became celebrated. About the year 
1138, shortly after the rebuilding of 
the castle of Beit Jibrin, king Fuloo 
erected on this hill a fort to check the 
forays of the Muslem garrison of 
Aspalon. It became known among 
Franks by the name of Blanchegarde. 
It was captured and dismantled by 
Saladin in 1191; but Richard of 
England rebuilt it the following year. 
The plain around it was the scene of 
many of those "moving incidents," 
and "hairbreadth 'scapes" which in- 
vest the life of Richard with all the 
charms of romance. On one occasion, 
on the eve of Bt. Thomas, ho started 
from Runleh with a feeble escort, and 
rode across the plain towards this 
castle. Saladin Lad, at ncniirly the 
same moment, despatched 800 of his 
choicest troops to the same place; 
and the king by tho merest accident 
uicanod falling into their hands. On 
a sttiisequent occasion, as he was wan- 
dering over Uie countrv between 
Blandiegarde and Gaza, he was at- 
tacked suddenly by a largo party of 
Haracons; after a terrible struggle, 
during which many of his assailants 
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were cut down, he succeeded in dis- 
arming 5 and marching them oft' 
prisoners. About the same time he 
went to pass the night in a neighboiur- 
ing village, with a few faithful fol- 
lowers. After they had retired to 
rest the place was surrounded by tho 
enemv. Richard was the first to leap 
from his bed, and, only taking time to 
grasp sword and shield, attacked tho 
enemy, killed 4 of them, and captured 
7 1 These little incidents make tlie 
country round this old fortress classic 
ground to the English traveller. 

But Tell es-Sufieh has a higher 
claim upon our attention. A careful 
examination of the several passages of 
Scripture in which tho royal city of 
Gath is mentioned forces me to tho 
conclusion tliat its site must be looked 
for near this spot, and it is, therefore, 
highly ])roljable that it stood on this 
very hill. Gath occupied a strong 
position (2 Chron. xi. 8) on the border 
between Judah and Philistia (1 Sam. 
xxi. 10 ; 1 Chron. xviii. 1) ; and from 
its strength and resources, forming tho 
key of both countries, it was the scene 
of long and bloody struggles, and was 
often captiu^ and recaptured (2 
Chron. xi. 8, xxvi. 6 ; 2 Kings xii. 17 ; 
Amos vi. 2). We learn, too, that it 
was not far from Socoh and AduUam 
(2 Chron. xi. 8), and that it stood on 
the way leading from the former to- 
ward Ekron ; for when the Philistines 
fled on the death of Goliath, Saul pur- 
sued them " hy the way of Slioaraimj 
even unto Gath and wito Ekron." llio 
Philistines probably fled down the 
very valley through which we have 
come from Tell Zakariya ; it was their 
natural route from the ridge on which 
tliey were encamped to the Sliephelah 
("valley") and to Ekron (1 Sam. 
xvii. 1, 52). These various notices 
combine in pointing to Tell es-Sufieh 
as the site of Gath. And there is still 
another passage of Scripture history 
ulso teiitling to the sumo (Minclusioii. 
When the Ark was captured by tho 
Philistines it was taken to the temple 
of Dagon at Ashdod ; but the inhabit- 
ants, when smitten with tho plague, 
sent it to Gath; ami tho Gittites, 
for a similar reason, forwardetl it to 
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Ekron (I Sam. y.)* These facts ihow 
that Auidod, Oath, and Ekron were 
not far distant from each other ; 
and probably that Gath was nearer 
Ashdod than any of the other royal 
cities. Now Ashdod is abont 10 m. 
W. of Tell es-S&fieh, and Ekron the 
same distance N. by W. Tlio state- 
ments of most of the early geo- 
graphers as to the position of Gath 
are not only confnsed but oontradio- 
tory, probably in some measnre owing 
to the fact that there was more than 
one place of the same name. But 
there is one very clear notice given by 
Euscbiua, and translated without com- 
ment or change — an unusual thing 
— by Jerome. It is as follows : 
" Gath, from which the Anakim and 
Philistines were not exterminated, is 
now a Tillage seen by such as go from 
Eleutheropolis to Diospolis, at about 
the fifth milestone" (Onom. s. t. 
Oeih), The road from Eleutheropolis, 
now Beit Jibrin, to Diospolis or Lydda, 
must haye passed some distance to the 
E. of this tell, which would be dis- 
tinctly seen on the left at about the 
l)th m., just as Eusebius says. 

The rayages of war to which Gath 
was so often expoeed appear to haye 
RI3oiled it, at a comparatively early 
fKiriod, of its former glory, as it is not 
enumerated by the later prophets 
along with the other royal cities of 
Philistia (Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zech. ix. 5, 6). 
It is familiar to ns, however, from 
childhood, as the home of Goliath (1 
Sam. xvii. 4), and the scene of one of 
the most romantic incidents in the life 
of David, which will be read here with 
new interest (1 Bam. xxi. 10-15). 
When David fled from Saul at Gibcah, 
he went first to the high-priest Abime- 
lech at Nob, and got from him a 
supply ci food and the sword of 
Goliath. Continuing his flight, he 
rashly came to Gath, Goliath's own 
city, in the hope, doubtless, that he 
would not be recognised; and that, as 
a fugitive from Saul's court, he would 
be welcomed. The Philistines knew 
him at once, and his fate appeared to 
be sealed. David, however, among 
other qualities, was an accomplished 
actor. Perfect coolness and fertility 



of resofucey in ciremnstaiieei of the 
nkost immingnt danger, were proBninent 
characteristics of his mind. On hear- 
ing the aoensation of the Fhiliakines, 
"he feigned himself mad in their 
hands." He " scrabbled on the doon 
of the gate, and let his spittle fall 
down upon nis beard," like a modem 
Dendih. Madmen are privileged in 
the East now, just as they appear to 
have been then. David's acting saved 
his life ; and, embradng a favourable 
opportunity, he fled to the cave of 
Adullam. One sees how easy it was 
to escape when onoe without the walla 
of this Dorder citv. The wooded hills 
and secluded valleys a4)o^^S ^^ ^"^^ 
the E. allbrd a ready asylum to the 
fugitive. A few yean later David 
retamed to this dty ; but he was then 
so formidable, either as friend or foe, 
that the Philistine princes thought it 
most politic to grant him an asylom 
among them; and accordingljr they 
gave him the town of Zikli^, situated 
somewhere southward, on uie bordera 
of the desert (Josh. xv. 21, 31 ; Neh. 
xi. 28). His residence in their land 

gained him many friends, even among 
is hereditary foes, who were true to 
him when his own son rebelled; and 
there are few more striking exam- 
ples of devoted attachment in history 
than that of lUai ike CHUUe (2 Bam. 
XV. 19-22). 



From Tell eB43Afieh we turn south- 
ward to Beit Jibrin. The road is 
somewhat rough and rugged — now 
crossing low stony ridges darkened 
with bush and Dramble, and now 
winding through valleys and basins 
green with com. Here and there in 
the limestone rocks, are immense 
caves, generally resemUing those 
above described at Deir DubbUn. 50 
min. bring us to DJukHn, a poor vil- 
lage, situated on Uie side of a shallow 
wady. Security has evidently been 
studied more tlian beauty or conveni- 
ence in the site, for there are green 
vales and smooth slopes not fu dis- 
tant. Fig and olive trees are here 
abundant; hut the most interesting 
objects are the enormouB cavem»— one 
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soea thorn on every sido ; and in riding 
along, tho ground lias that dull hollow 
sound which indicates that all below 
is excavated. N. of tho village a 
number of those subterranean cham- 
bers have boon oonvortctl into cisterns, 
which now afford an abundant supply 
of water to the inhabitants and their 
flocks. On a high bank on the S. side 
of the village is a round tower, rudely 
built of largo rough stones, with loop- 
holes : this is the citadel of Dhikrin, 
and, humble as it seems, it has stood 
more than one hard siege. In the 
summer of 1856 it was the scene of 
a contest whidi, for determined gal- 
lantry, would do honour to any land. 
While almost the whole male popula- 
tion were employed in gathering in 
their harvest on the distant plain, a 
party of some 50 Tidhah Arabs, half 
on dromedaries and half on horses, 
attacked the village. The shepherds 
had seen them in the distance, and 
had just time to hurry their flocks in 
among the narrow lanes and little 
courts of tho houses. They, themselves, 
9 in number, rushed into their tower, 
unslung their long guns, and prepared 
for defence, while the women and 
children took refuge in a large cavern 
adjoining. The approach to the vil- 
lage is difficult for horsemen ; but the 
Arabs advanced, sure of an easy prey. 
A shot from the tower struck their 
leader, and though the wound was 
but slight, he was obliged to retire. 
Others advanced to the same spot, but 
one of their horses was shot dead. 
They now went round to the £. side, 
where the ground is comparatively 
good, and approached in a dense body ; 
but a well-airected volley was poured 
in among them, and several norses 
and men were brought to the ground. 
Again and again they came on, but 
the shepherds received them with such 
a sharp fire that in the end they 
retreated as if determined to abandon 
the enterprise. The few shepherds 
raised a shout of triumph; and the 
women, rushing out of the cavern, 
ioined them with their shrill cries; 
nut it was not long till every cry and 
shout was hushed to silence. The 
Arabs wore observed deliberately to 



dismount from their horses and drome- 
daries, and picket them beyond tho 
range of musketry. The wounded 
were brought in and left with a few 
others as guards. The old matchlocks 
— for some 12 or 15 of tho dromedary 
men carried these weapons — wore 
fresh primed. After a brief consulta- 
tion they formed themselves into 2 
divisions — one took the road to tho 
village, and the other, and much tho 
larger, went round by the E., evidently 
with tho intention of attacking tho 
little tower. The shepherds saw all 
this, and made ready for defence. The 
women cheered them, and some 8 or 
10 of the strongest filled their aprons 
with stones and threw them into the 
rude citadel ; then running down to 
a neighbouring house, they armeil 
themselves with clubs, shovels, and 
whatever other wea[)on came to hand, 
and joined the men. 1'hcro was now 
a moment of intense anxiety. Tho 
Arabs were seen to crawl along under 
shelter of rocks, and banks, and 
bushes ; but at last, on a given signal, 
they rose and rushed towards tho 
tower, firing their matchlocks as 
they advanced. Not a shot was 
heard in return till the whole body 
were within 20 yds. Then 5 of tho 
shepherds fired and 5 of the Arabs 
immediately fell ; the others stopped, 
and in a moment were saluted by a 
shower of stones from the women: 
they turned to fiy, but their leader, 
drawing his sword, urged them for- 
ward. On reaching the side of tho 
little fortress 3 more shots were poured 
in among them with deadly efiect. 
The leader, however, scaled the rude 
wall, and was in the act of drawing a 
pistol to fire down on those within, 
when a woman felled him to tho cartli 
with a blow of a club. Another 
Arab, equally courageous, shared tho 
same fate, and the rest fled in disorder. 
The other band had in the mean time 
penetrated the village, and wcro driv- 
ing off the flocks ; but a few shots dis- 
persed them too, not however until in 
revenge they had flred 2 of the houses. 
The bold-hearted women now ran out 
of the cave and tower, and, heedless of 
random shots poured in u]x>n thcni 

M 2 
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from A (liBtanoo, saoooodod in extin- 
goiahiDg the flameB. 

Beit Jibrin^ Elbuthebofoub, or 
BiTHOOAnRtg, in 1 hr. 10 min. from 
Dhikrin. The village is tituated in a 
little nnolc in the rhIo of a green 
vnlloy, which is Hhiit in by low rt<lgoM, 
tmrtially crivorotl with dark oopRo. 
Tho nnviont niinR nro of considcrablo 
oxtout : tlioy coiistst of tho rcraainB of 
n strong fortress, standhig within an 
irregular enclosure encompassed by a 
wall of large squared stones unoe- 
mented. A greater part of this outer 
wall is ruinous; but the N. side is 
still several foot high. Along it on 
the inside is a range of vaults, with 
round arches, of the same age as the 
wall itself. They are now nearly 
oovorod by accumulations of rubbish, 
though some of them are occupied as 
stores and even dwellings. The length 
of this enclosure is about COO ft., and 
its breadth was perhaps the same. 
Within the area thus formed are the 
ruins of a castle of the same date, but 
Bubsoquontly repaired. An Arabic 
inscription over tho gateway licars tho 
date A.II. 058 (a.i>. 1551). The castle 
is near 200 ft square. The whole 
interior is filled witb arches and vaults 
— srnno of thoni now inaccessible from 
tho masses of superincumbent ruins. 
Along tho 8. side are the walls and 
part of tho groined roof of a chapel. 
Several marble shafts and heaps of 
hewn stones encumber the interior and 
tlio surrounding area. The houses of 
the village lie close to the castle on the 
W. and 8., extending 200 or 300 yds. 
up the declivity formed by the junction 
of the ravine from the E. with the 
main valley which runs nearly from 
8. to N. A few of the houses are 
large and substantial, belonging to a 
family of sheikhs called Beit 'Az4zeh. 
This family ruled the district for cen- 
turies, but were greatly humbled by 
Ibrahim Pasha in consequence of their 
connexion with the relx)llion of 1834. 
The weakness of the Turkish govern- 
ment is now giving them an opportu- 
nitv of regaining their influence, and 
saa complaints were made to me of 
tlicir rapacity. 



Going up tho ravine eastward for 
200 yds. or so, we find other massive 
foundations along the 8. bank ; and a 
beautifully built well, apparently of 
the Roman age, opposite them on the 
N. bank. It Btiu contains water, 
though at a depth of 60 or 70 ft. 

Such are the remains of tlio old 
city itself; but we have other antiqni- 
ties before us far more interoBting. 
The main valley, as has been stated, 
comes down from the 8. between 
ridges of soft limestone. The bottom 
is covered with green fields, dotted 
with olives. A guide from the village 
will conduct us a few hundred yards 
up this valley, and then point out on 
the western neink the entninoe to some 
most remarkable caves — unique in 
character, and unequalled in extent 
by any in 8yria. Thoy bear some 
resemblance to those at Deir Dabbftn, 
described above; but they are much 
larger, and of more careful workman- 
ship. ** Besides domes," says Dr. 
Bobinson, "there are here also long 
arched rooms, with the walls in general 
cut quite smooth. Ono of these was 
nearly 100 ft. in length ; having along 
its sides, about 10 ft. from the floor, 
a line of ornamental work like a cor- 
nico. On one side lower down wero 
two niches at somo distance apart, 
which seemed once to have had images 
standing in them ; but the stone was 
too much dccaywl to dotermino with 
cortainty. TJicso apartments ore all 
lighted by openings from above. The 
entmnce to the whole range of caverns 
is by a broad arched passage of some 
elevation, and we were surprised at 
the taste and skill displayed in tho 
worlmianship." On the opposite side 
of the valley, a little higher up, we 
come to others still more extensive — 
occupying, in fact, almost the whole 
interior of the ridge. Here are long 
ranges of bell-shnped chambers — some 
of them 70 ft. in diameter and 60 high 
— connected by arched doorways, and 
winding subterranean passages. A 
few are entirely dark; but most of 
them are lighted by a circular aperture 
at the top. Side chambers, like gal- 
leries, may occasionally be seen, open- 
ing high up in tho wall, and pierced 
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with arched reoesaes like thoBe of an 
ancient tomb. In one cave is a small 
fountain with two short Gufic inscrip- 
tions beside it ; and in another I saw 
on the domed roof figures and rude 
characters apj^renUy resembling those 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions; but the 
light was too dim to copy them. At 
one place the roofs of a range of 
them have partially fallen in, breaking 
down hero and there the thin parti- 
tions. The appearance of the caves 
here is singularly wild and grand — 
huge fragments of arched rock stretch- 
ing out far overhead from the sides, 
as if uphold by some unseen hand — 
jagged fissures and breaks tlirough 
which the sunlight streams, veiled 
hero and there by the branch of a tree 
or long straggling brambles — vistas, 
long and glcx)mv, through archod door 
nudbrokoii wall. 

Leaving these, and passing the nar- 
row openings of others, we go on to a 
picturesque ruin near the head of the 
valley, about 1 ra. from Beit Jibrin. 
This is the Church of St. Anne. Only 
the eastern end now stands, including 
the niche of the great altar and that of 
a side chapel ; but the entire founda- 
tions can be traced. The style of 
architecture is chaste and massive. In 
the rocks around are immense caverns, 
similar to those already described; 
and in the bottom of the valley are 
the ruins of a small village. 

Just opposite the Church of St. 
Anne, on the W. side of the wady, is 
a white tell, in shape a truncated 
cone, regular in outline, as if formed 
— as is probable — ^by the hand of man. 
It is evidently an ancient site, and we 
accordingly proceed to examine it. 
The easiest way is round the head of 
the valley ; and here wo find another 
remarkable set of caverns, now con- 
verted into cisterns, and filled with 
good water. Beyond these, at the 
foot of the tell, are rock-tombs, one of 
which is 50 ft. long and 20 wido, with 
ranges of loouli on each side. The 
tell is composed of soft cretaceous 
limestone; its flat top is about 200 
yards in diameter. In several places 
round the sides are foundations of 
hewn stones, and other traces of old 



buildings, among which we observe 
the entrances to immense caverns tohich 
occupy the whale interior of tlie hill. 
The following account of those to 
which we enter on the W. side is given 
by Dr. Robinson : " Lighting several 
candles, we entered by a narrow and 
difficult passage from a pit overgrown 
with briers, and found ourselves in a 
dark labyrinth of galleries and apart- 
ments, all cut from the solid rock, and 
occupying the bowels of the hill. Here 
were some dome-shaped chambers as 
before; others were extensive moms, 
with roofs supported by columns of the 
same rock left in excavating ; and all 
were connected with each other by 
passages apparently without onler or 
plan. Several other apartments were 
still more singular. These wero also 
in the form of tall domes, 20 ft. or 
inoro in iliuiiiutur, and from 20 to 
30 high ; they were entered by a door 
near the top, from which a staircase 
cut in the same rock wound down 
nroimd tho wall to the lx)ttom. Wo 
descended into several of tho rooms ; 
but found nothing at the bottom and 
no appearance of any other door or 
passage. We could discover no trace 
of inscriptions ; nor anything, indeed, 
which might afford the slightest clue 
for imravelling the mystery in which 
the history and object of these re- 
markable excavations are enveloped." 
There are several other clusters open- 
ing from the S. and E. sides, which I 
partially explored ; though, not having 
a thread, which is essential to one's 
safety amid such a labyrinth of pas- 
sages and doors, I was afraid to pene- 
trate to the end of any of them. 
These are unquestionably tho most 
remarkable excavations in Syria ; and 
almost rival tho Catacombs of Rome. 
They are wholly different in style and 
form from the rock-tombs of Jerusalem 
and the grottoes of Petra. It is to bo 
hoped that some patient antiquarv 
will undertake tho task of a thorough 
exploration; and, perhaps, bring to 
light some relic or inscription tending 
to clear up their origin and history. 

Tho historu of Beit Jibrin^ when 
compared with that of other sites of 
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far ]es0 note around it, may be re- 

farded as modern. Betogabrti^ *' the 
[ouse of Gabra or Gabrael," was the 
original name, and is first mentioned 
by Ptolemy in the beginning of the 
2nd centy. ; and again in the Feutinger 
Tables somewhat later. Its new name, 
MeuUteropoUt, '* Free City/' first oo- 
curs upon coins in tho time of 6cp- 
timius Scverus (a.d. 202-8). That 
emperor, during his visit to Palestine, 
conferred important privileges on 
several cities ; and this was one of the 
number. Eusebius is the first writer 
who mentions Elouthcropolis ; which 
was in his time tho capital of a large 
province, and one of the most flourish- 
ing places in Palestine. It was the 
seat of a bishop, and was so well known 
that it was taken as a central point 
from which the positions of more than 
20 other towns were determined. Epi- 
pharUuB was bom in a village 3 m. 
from this city, in the beginning of the 
4th centy., and is hence often called 
an Eleutheropolitan. In the year 796, 
little more than 1} centy. after the 
conquest of Syria by the Muslems, 
Eleutheropolis, hitherto so prosperous, 
was razed to the ground and left com- 
pletely desolate. The Greek language 
now gave place to the Arabic; and 
Eleutheropolis lost its proud name 
and its prouder rank together. Like 
so many other cities, the old name, 
whicli ha«l probably never been lost by 
tho peasantry, was revived among 
writers ; and we thus find BetgArin, 
or some form like it, constantly in use 
after the 8th centy. In the 12th 
oonty. the Crusaders found the place 
in ruins, and built a fortress on the 
old foundations to check tlie incursions 
of the Muslom garrison of Ascalon ; 
tho remains of this fortress, and the 
chapel connected with it, are those 
above described. Its defence was in- 
trusted to the Knights Hospitallers. 
After the fatal battle of Hattin, and 
tho capture of Ascalon by Saladin in 
1187, Beit Jibrin fell into the hands 
of the Saracens. It was retaken by 
King Richard of England, and re- 
mained 60 years in the hands of the 
Franks. It was finally subdued by 
Bibars; and has since crumbled to 



ruin under the blight of Mohammeflan 
rule. 

Two traditions have found a *' local 
habitation " at Beit Jibrtn. The first 
is that which places here the miracu- 
lous fountain which sprang from the 
Jauhbone- Samson wielded with such 
success against the Philistines (Jud. 
XV. 14-20). Antoninus Martyr in tho 
7th oenty. says the fountain of Samson 
was still pointed out at Eleuthero- 
polis; and the tradition remained in 
the Grecdc Church, though the site of 
the city was forgotten. The other 
legend appears to be of an earlier date. 
In a life of Ananias, an alleged saint 
and muivr of the 1st centy., it is 
affirmed tnat he was first one of the 70 
disciples ; then bishop of Damascus 
where he restored Paul's sight (Acts 
ix. 17) ; then a noted worker of mira- 
cles at EleutheropoUs ; and finally a 
martyr in Damascus. 

Not far from Eleutheropolis was 
situated the ancient Mareihakf enume- 
rated by Joshua among the cities of 
the plain of Judah (Josn. xv. 44), and 
subsequently fortified, with numerous 
others, by Kehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 
8). Eusebius states that in his time 
its ruins were shown in the 2nd m. 
from Eleutheropolis. This fact has 
led Dr. Robinson to identify it with 
the singular tell near the Church of 
St. Anne, H m. from the city. If this 
view be correct, then the valley leading 
up to it from Beit Jibrtn must have 
iMxm the scene of tho great battlo 
between the Israelites ana Ethiopians. 
We read in 2 Chron. xiv., that Asa 
had an army of 580,000 men out of 
Judah and Benjamin; ''and thero 
came out offMnBi them Zerah tho 
Ethiopian, with an host of a thousand 
thousand, and three hundred cha- 
riots ; and came unto Mareshah. Then 
Asa went out against him, and they 
set the battle in array in the valley of 
Zephathah, at Mareshah." The vast 
army of Zerah was soon routed, and 
the victorious Israelites pursued them 
toGerar. 

The Cavea. — ^It appears that during 
the Babylonish captivity the Edomitcs 
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overran and occupied the whole Bouth- 
em region of Falcstinoi which is for 
this reason frequently called by Jobo- 
phuB Idumea. Judas MaocahflBus took 
from the Idumeans Hebron, Marina 
(or Marethah), and Ashdod ; and John 
Hyrcanus, after again capturing Dora 
and Marif»a, compelled the Idumeau 
inhabitanta to conform to Jewish laws. 
Jerome calls the Idumeans HoriteSf 
and says they dwelt witMn the borders 
of Eleutheropolis. Now it is well 
known that the aborigines of Idumea 
proper were actually Horites, that is 
Troglodytes, " dwellers in caves/' who 
though subdued by the Edomites, 
continued to live among them, and 
apparently united with them, so as to 
form one people. Jerome further in- 
forms us that Idumea, under which 
name he includes the whole country 
from the plain of Fhilistia to the 
mountains of Edom, toaa fuU of habita' 
lions in eaves — the people preferring 
them, both because of their security, 
and coolness during the heat of sum- 
mer. Dr. Robinson suggests that the 
caves round Beit Jibriu, Deir Dubb&n, 
and other villages in this district, 
may have been the work of Idumean 
Troglodytes. This view attaches to 
these caverns additional interest, con- 
necting them with the excavations in 
the valley of Petra. 



Hebbon to Eleuthebofolis. 

Some travellers may wish to make 
their way into Fhilistia by Hebron, 
and I shall, therefore, trace the route 
from thence to Beit Jibrin — tlic dis- 
tance being 6 h. For the road from 
Jerusalem to Hebron, and a descrip- 
tion of the latter town, see Btcs. 7 
and 6. 

There are two roads from Hebron to 
Beit Jibrin — a northern passing near 
Terkiimieh, the ancient Trieomias; 
and a southern by TeffCih and Idhna. 
Wo shall take the latter, as the former 
will come in on the way from Hebron 
to Y&fa (Rte. 18\ Leaving Hebron, 
we proceed nearly northward up the 
valley of Eshool, still celebrated for 
its vineyards (Num. ziii. 23, 24); 



and leave the venerable oak iu a 
field to the rt. Ascending gently for 
10 or 15 min., we reach the siuimiit of 
a ridge, and one of the highest points 
in Falestine. Descending again gra- 
dually, the road to TerkQmich branches 
to the rt., and we advance due W. to 
ToiTiih, 1 h. 45 min. from Hebron. It 
is an old village, with the ruins of a 
fortress among tlie houses. It stands 
on the crest of a ridge, encompassed 
by olives and vineyards. On the N. 
and 6. are well cultivatod valleys, 
converging toward the W. and meeting 
at the distance of about 2 m. The 
name and position show this to be the 
site of Bdh-Tappttah (Josh. xv. 53). 
About 3 m. S. by W. we can see from 
tins spot a wely crowning a peak ; its 
name is Neby NCih, and it stands close 
to the village of D&ra, probably the 
Adoraim of the Bible, one of the towns 
fortified by Behoboam (2 Ghron. xi. 
9). Josephus mentions it as one of the 
chief stations of tlie Idumeans during 
their occupation of southern Fales- 
tine; and as captured by Hyrcanus 
along with Mareshah. It was subse- 
quently rebuilt and fortified by Ga- 
binius, the Boman governor of Syria. 

From TeffCUi we descend by a steep 
zigzag nath to Uie point where the 
two valleys meet (1 h. 15 m.). A 
road comes down that on the left from 
DCira, 1 h. distant, and another passes 
up that on the rt. to Taiyibeh a vil- 
lage 45 min. oft*. The glen formed by 
the junction of the two is called Wady 
el-Feranj — a name probably borrowed 
from the crusaders. It is a narrow 
ravine, witli bold rocky banks. Fas- 
sing down it for J h., we emerge from 
the central mountain range of Judicti 
beside the village of Idhna, which 
stands at their western base. Before 
us is the hill country already referred 
to, stretehing away in dark swelling 
ridges, and picturesque vales, to the 
plain of Fhilistia. Here as elsewhere 
it is studded with villages and ruins. 
Wady el-Feranj bends northward ; 
and a smaller wady breaking down 
from the low ridge on the W. divides 
Idhna into 2 quarters and into 2 
factions headed by 2 families of 
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shoiklis, who oftoii Iciul on their fol- 
lowers to bloody skirmiAhos. The old 
town of Jedruif montionetl by Euse- 
bins, probably stood on the top of tlie 
hill oooye the northern quarter ; nnd 
licro Dr. Robinson picked up a hand- 
ful of marble tesaerm^ such as are found 
on almost every ancient site in Pales- 
tine. Jedna was 6 Rom. m. from 
Eleutheropolis on the road to Hebron. 

The road passes up the glen be- 
tween the 2 quarters of Idhna; then 
across a ridge ; and then down rocky 
ground into a little glen, ihrougn 
which it winds wcstwara. In 45 m. 
a ruined village called Beit 'Alftm 
occupies a low mound to the rt. ; and 
soon after passing it we observe traces 
of an ancient road, and marks of ter- 
races on the desolate hill-sides — ^telling 
a siul tale of former industry and 
populousness, and present desertion 
nnd neglect. In 45 niin. moro wo 
enter the wady of I^it Jibrfn, pass 
the old church of 8t. Anne, and soon 
reach the ruins of Eleutheropolis. 



From Beit Jibrin to Gaza is a long 
sta^e, but as the road is good and the 

Elain level, we may easily ride it in 8 
. There are 2 routes as far as Buroir 
— the northern leading past Zeiteh 
(1 h. 20 min.), a small village on the 
edge of the plain, and Falajeh (1 h. 
80 min.), a large prosperous village in 
the cxMitro of a plain of great fertility, 
to Bureir (2 h. 10 min.) ; the southern 
by es-Sukkariych. Tlicro is little 
dilTcronco in the length; but as the 
latter takes us past the sites of Eglon 
and Lachith, we shall follow it. 

From the valley of Beit Jibrtn the 
road crosses a series of low hills and 
ridges, in a south-western direction, 
ana in 1 h. 10 min. passes the small 
village of el-Kubeiben, situated on a 
stony tell to the left. For another 
hour the country continues rocky, and 
then we emerge on the great plain ; it 
is not so fertile, however, at this place 
as it is farther N. round the singular 



isolated hill of 'Arak el-Mensh!ych, 
which we see in the distaaoe. In i h. 
moro we oomo to the deserted village 
eB'SukkaHyek, ** the Sugary,"— a name 
which seems to imply that the sugar- 
cane was cultivated here; it has, 
doubtless, taken the place of some 
mora ancient appellation, for there are, 
in and around the village, foundations 
of large hewn stones, fragments of 
marble eoluoins, and a Oorinthian 
capital. It oooupies the site probably 
of some of those old cities of the plain 
mentioned in the book of Joshua 
(ch. zv.). 50 min. from Suklurtyeh 
is 'AjUn, a shapeless mass of ruins 
covering a low hillock. The name 
and position identify it with Eolon, 
which Joshua captured, and afterwards 
gave to the tribe of Judah (Josh. x. 
86, zii. 12, XV. 89). 

Riding over the plain | h. more, 
we reach Um LAki$. Hero is a low 
hill covered with heaps of stones, with 
here and there the fragments of a 
marble shaft. At its south-eastern 
base is an old well, now ncarlv filled 
with rubbish — ^watering -troughs and 
pieces of columns lying in confusion 
round its mouth. The name calls to 
mind another ancient city frequently 
mentioned in Scripture history. After 
the defeat of the Amorites at Gibeon 
Joshua (see p. 216) pursued them to 
Azekah and Makkedah ; from the 
latter place he marched upon LQmah 
and took it ; and from Libnah ho 
passed to Lachiah. ''and encamped 
against it and fouglit against it ; and 
tlio Lord delivenxl Lacliish into tho 
linnd of Israel. . . . And from Lachish 
Joshua patted on to EgUm^ and all 
Israel with him. . . . and they took U 
(he iame day" From Eglon ho con- 
tinued his triumpliant march to He- 
bron (Josh. X. 29-86). This passage 
seems sufficient to show that the 
present Um Lakis is, as the name 
would suggest, identical with the an- 
cient Lachish. If we admit the iden- 
tity of 'Ajldn with Eglon, the other 
cannot well be denied ; and in several 
other passages of Scripture Lachish 
and Eglon are mentioned in such a 
way as shows that they were not far 
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apart. (See Josh. x. 33, 85, xv. 89, 
xii. 11, 12.) 

Lachish was fortified by Behoboam 
(2 Chron. xi. 9), and was afterwards 
besieged by the Assyrians under Sen- 
nacherib. It was while the Assyrian 
army lay before Lachish, and the 
neighbouring city Libnah, that the 
remarkable events recorded in 2 Kings 
xviii. 13-37, and xix., occurred. Thou 
llezokiali sent to Hcunachorib the 
humble message—" I have offended ; 
return from mo; that which thou 
puttost on mo will I bear." 300 talents 
of silver and 30 talents of gold were 
demanded. The royal treasures were 
emptied ; the doors and pillars of the 
Temple were stripped; all that could 
be gathered was sent to Sennacherib ; 
but he was not satisfied. Three of his 
generals were sent to Jerusalem to 
demand immediate, unconditional sur- 
render ; the speech of Rabshakeh, one 
of the three, is well known; but 
his blasphemy, joined to Hezekiah's 
prayers, saved Israel. Hezekiah 
praved, Tiord, bow down thine ear, 
ami hear the words of Sennacherib, 
which hath sent him to reproach the 
living God." His prayer was an- 
swered. That very night the ** angel 
of the Lord smote in the camp of the 
Assyrians an hundred fourscore and 
fivei thousand." The plain near La- 
chish was the scene of that fearful act 
of judgment, so beautifully described 
in IJyron's noble odo : — 

** The A«yrian camo down like the wolf on the 

fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 

gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars 

on the sea. 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep 

Uallleo. 

" Like the leaves of the forest when summer 

is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were 

seen; 
Like Uie leaves of the forest when autumn 

luilh blown. 
That host on the morrow lay wlthcr'd and 

strown. 

** For the Angel of Death q>read his whigs on 
theblait. 
And breathed on the face of the foe as he 
IMUw'd; 



And the eyes of the sleepers waz'd deadly 

and chill. 
And their heaits but once heaved, and for 

ever were still 1 

** And there lay the steed with his nostril all 

wide. 
But through it there roU'd not the breath of 

his pride : 
And tne foam of his gasping lay white on the 

turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rodc-bcating 

surf. 

** And there lay the rider distorted and iMtie, 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on 

his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent) the banners 

alone. 
The lances unllfted, the trumpet unblown. 

*' And the widows of Ashur are loud In their 

wall, 
And the idols are broke in the temple o^ 

Baal; 
And the might of the QentUe, unsmote by 

the sword. 
Hath melted like snow at the gUnce of the 

Lord." 

From Um Lakis we continue our 
course nearly due W. across the plaiu 
to Bureir (45 min.), a large floiurish- 
ing village. It has a good well and a 
large open tank; the water is raised 
by a wheel similar to those so common 
in Egypt. Several palm-trees and a 
few willows here relieve the bleakness 
of the scenery ; and these with tho 
activity that prevails, and the signs of 
industry in the fields and gardens, 
give a look of prosperity to the place. 
Wady Simsim, which drains the dis* 
trict round Eleuthoropolis, winds across 
tho plaiu ft little to tho S. of the vil- 
lage; it is a broad depression, with 
a narrow, dry torrent-bed running 
through its centre. Our road now 
takes a soutli-wcstcrly direction along 
tho rt. bank of thu wady till we get 
opposite tho village of Simsim (35 
min.), where we cross the torreut-bod. 
This village stands amid a grove of 
trees, about | m. N. of tho road. In 
I h. from Simsim Nijid is a few hun- 
dred yards ou our 1. In another I h. 
Wady Simsim sweeps round to the rt., 
and, passing Dimreh and Deir Eth- 
neid, continues its course through 
white sandy downs to the sea near 
Ascalon. Our road, still going S.W., 
crosses the broad ridge on the S. bank 
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of the Wady, and deedenda gradually 
to Beit Handn (55 min. from Nijid). 
We now cross diagonally another wady 
or depression, which declines north- 
ward and joins the Bimsim near Deir 
Ethneid. Luxuriant cornfields line 
its banks, extending southward as far 
as we can see. We soon leave it, how- 
over, and enter the sand-hills and 
olive-groves of Gaza-^the latter the 
largest in Palestine, and only sur^ 
passed in Syria by those of Beyrout 
and Damascus. In 1 h. 10 min. from 
Beit Hantm we pitch our tents beside 
the ancient city. 

Gaza, now Ohuzzehf Ib a town of 
some 15,000 Inhab., of whom from 
200 to 300 aro Christians and the 
rest Mohommodans. It is situated 
about 3 m. from the sea, with an in- 
tervening belt of naked hills of drift- 
ing sand. On the S.E. and N. aro 
extensive gardens hedged by prickly 
pear, and abounding with apricot, 
mulberry, and palm-trees. The rich 
soil gives splendid crops of melons, 
cucumbers, and other vegetables. On 
the N. and N.E., beyond the gardens, 
is the olive-grove. On the E. a line of 
bare hills divides this fertile tract 
from the great plain ; .and the highest 
point is crowned wiUi a wely called 
Mukam el-Munt&r. The traveller 
should not fail to visit this wely, as it 
is only | h.'s walk from the town, and 
it commands a noble view. From the 
siunmit the eye takes in at a glance 
the straggling town stretching out its 
suburbs among orchards; the white 
sandv downs beyond, thl^eatening to 
swallow up in their resistless progress 
all vegetation and all life; and the 
Mediterranean away on the horizon. 
On the 8. is seen the road to Egypt — 
trodden by the Pharaohs thousands of 
years ago — running on, a white mean- 
dering line, till it disappears in Wady 
Sheri'ah. This wady we can trace bv 
the mounds on its banks, and the dark 
depressions of its bed, far across the 
desert toward Beenheba from which it 
comes ; and we remember that in the 
pasture-lands along its side the patri- 
archs Abraham and Isaac fed their 
flocks, as the Bedawin do still, while 



they pitched their tents at Gerar 
(Gen. XX. 1-16; xxvi. 1, 17). It 
appears that the site of this ancient 
city has been found ; but unfor- 
tunately its discoverer has given a 
very meagre account of it. It lies in 
a shallow wady, 3 h. S.S.E. of Gaza, 
and is called Khirbet el^Oerary "the 
ruins of Gerar." At the srot are 
** traces of an ancient city." This is 
all the information given by the Bev. 
J. Rowlands, who, so far as I know, is 
the only person who has yet visited it. 
On the E. and N.E. of el-Munt&r 
spreads out the broad plain, patched 
with ^reen and red in the foreground, 
but dissolving into a uniform grey in 
the distance, and backed on the hori- 
zon by the blue mountains of Judna. 
There can scarcely bo a doubt that 
this is the hill to the top of wbich 
Samson carried the gates of Gkiza. 
(Jud. xvi. 1-3.) 

The town itself looks like a group 
of large villages. The nucleus rtands 
on a broad-topped hill, on which 
stand the Serai, the Great Mosque, 
the government offices, and the houses 
of the chief citizens — all stone build- 
ings, once substantial and in repair, 
though no one can tell how long 
ago. On the S.E. is a suburb, more 
densely populated than the hill; on 
the S.W. is a smaller one ; and on the 
N. is another still smaller. All these 
are of mud architecture, differing in 
nothing from the villages of the sur- 
rounding plain, except that here and 
there there is a mosque and minaret. 
The hill seems to be composed in a 
great measure of rubbish, the d^ris 
of ancient structures ; even now much 
of it is covered with heaps, amid 
which we meet with broken arches, 
pieces of walls, and heavy masses of 
masonry. The whole eastern side of 
the hill, in fact, is tlius encumbered, 
with the oxooptiuu of 2 or 3 little 
patches now converted into gardens. 
The great mosque stands nearly in the 
centre of this hill, and is distinguished 
by its tall octagon minaret and peaked 
roof. It is the only building in Gaza 
either historically or architecturally 
interesting. It was originally a Chris- 
tian church, founded, says tradition, 
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by the EmprcBS Helena, an() dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist. The interior 
is divided into nave and aisles bj 
ranges of Corinthian columns; and 
there is a clerestory also supported by 
columns. The length of the building 
is 110 ft ; and the recess for the altar 
is 20 more. Like some other ancient 
churches in this country it faces the 
K. On the W. side an additional low 
aisle has been added in an inferior 
stylo of architecture. 

Gaza has no gates, no fortifica- 
tions, no defences of any kind; and 
yet from its position, one would 
think it had more need of them than 
anv other town in Syria. It is not 
only a frontier town, but being situated 
on the borders of the desert, it is open 
at any moment to a Bedawy raid. 
Yet it never suifers ; and the secret of 
its safety is this — the inhabitants 
are themselves half freebooters half 
receivers, whom the Bedawin deem it 
more politic to conciliate than to 
plunder. That the city had once gates 
we know, and tradition still points out 
the position of one of them, said to be 
tliat whoso doors, posts, and bars 
Hamson carried oil*. It is on tho K. 
side, below an old burying-ground. 
Not far from it is a Mukdm in honour 
of Samson, which the Muslems say is 
also his tomb. Toward tho S. ia 
another spot called B&b ed-Daron, 
doubtless from the ancient fortress of 
that name on the road to Egypt. 

Some suppose that the ancient city 
of Gaza stood considerably nearer the 
shore than the present site ; and 
Strabo says it was only 7 stadia from 
the sea. Jerome, too, tells us that 
scarcely a vestige of eld Guza re- 
mained, in his time, and that the town 
then existing was built in a different 
place. But the historical evidence 
scarcelv goes the length of proof. 
Cities have changed their places, Tyre 
for instance ; and the advance of the 
shifting sands may have driven Gaza 
eastward. The following remarks of 
Dr. Keith upon this subject are worthy 
of attention. " In less than a mile 
from the present town, on a direct line 
towards tne sea, the sand commences 
and all vegetation ceases. For more 



than a mile and a half in tho same 
direction the whole space is covered 
with sand, and in every hollow innu- 
merable diminutive pieces of pottery 
and marble aro spread over the sur- 
face. About twelve years ago attempts 
were made in various places to culti- 
vate the sand, and hewn stones were 
everywhere found, where the ground 
was dug for planting trees, near to 
the old port, and between it and tlio 
modern tovm. Passing along tlio 
shore to the south, we canie to the 
remains of an old wall which reached 
to the sea. Ten large massy frag- 
ments of wall were embedded in the 
sand, or resting on it. At the farther 
distance of about two miles are frag- 
ments of another wall. Four inter- 
mediate fountains still exist, nearlv 
entire, in a line along the coast, which 
doubtless pertained to the ancient 
port of Gaza. For a short distance 
inland the debris is less frequent, as 
if marking the space between it and 
the ancient city ; out it again becomes 
plentiful in every hollow. About half 
a mile from the sea we saw three 
pedestals of beautiful marble. And 
many stones had been taken to Gaza 
from a snot near the sea, where an 
attempt Ikad been made to form a 
garden; but where the trees were 
again partly buried in the sand. Holes 
are still to be seen from which hewn 
stones have been token ; and tlie 
former secretory of Ibrahim Pacha at 
Gaza steted that all the way between 
the present town and the sea hewn 
stones of various sizes had been token 
out of the sand, and carried to Gaza 
for building." 

Gaza is one of the oldest cities in 
the world. It ranks along with Da- 
mascus, Sidon, and Hebron. Even 
before Abraham left his father-land 
Gaza stood on the southern border of 
Canaan (Gen. x. 19). The abori- 
ginal inhabitonts — Avim or Hivites of 
the family of Canaan (Deut. ii. 23 ; 
comp. Josh. xiii. 3, and Gen. x. 17) — 
were dispossessed by the Caphtorim, 
an Egyptian tribe allied to the Phi- 
listines (Gen. X. 13, 14; with Deut. 
ii. 23). It subsequently became one 
of the 5 royal cities of Philistia, and 
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tho homo of a family of giants, de- 
Boendanta of Anak, whoae formidable 
stature and warlike character alarmed 
tho llobrow spies and spread dis- 
may through tlie host of Israel. 
Joshua extended his conquests to 
CJAza, but did not subdue this re- 
markable people. '* There was none 
of the Anakims left in the land of the 
children of Israel : only in Gaxa, in 
Oath, and in Ashdod there remained " 
(Josh. xi. 21, 22). Tho city was after- 
wards taken by the tribe of Judah 
(Jud. i. 18): but the warlike Philis- 
tines soon recovered possession, and 
in their turn subdued and enslaved 
the Inaelites. After 40 years of op- 
pression (Jud. xiii. 1) Hamson ap- 
peared as the champion and avenger 
of his people; and the tragic close of 
his life has given Gaza an imperish- 
able fame. We have all read it many 
a time in childhood, and wo will now 
read it on tho spot with a fresh in- 
terest, as given in Jud. xvi. 21-31. 

Tho next important event in the 
liistory of Gaza is its siege and cap- 
ture by Alexander the Great It was 
ilicii garrJHoncd by a forro of Arab 
mercenaries under the command of 
un cmmch called Batis. The Greek 
engineers cnnfeasotl tlicmselves unable 
to invent engines sufiiciently powerful 
til batter its massive walls. Mounds 
of earth were raised on tho 8. side of 
the town, and battering rams placed 
on these were directed against the 
upper part of Uie ramparts. But the 
garrison made a vigorous sortie, burned 
tho engines, rontcfl tho besiegers, and 
were only chocked by Alexander in 
person at the head of his choicest 
troops. In this actinu the king rc- 
cciv<Hl a severe wound in the slinulder, 
which well-nigh terminated his ca- 
reer. During his slow recovery the 
engines that had been used at tlie 
siege of Tyre were sent for. A mound 
of greater breadth and height was 
heaped up ; and after nearly 4 months' 
toil a practicable breach was made. 
Tho besiegers rushed in ; Uirieo were 
they driven back with fearful slaughter ; 
but at last numbers prevailed and the 
city was won. The brave defenders, 
however, knew not how to surrender — 



thoy foo^i till not ft mtn ranalned 
(Arrian,ii.26). 

Hie positkm of Gan on the miUtuy 
roail lietwem Bvria and Egypt Often 
exposed it to the calamitifli of war. 
To the Egyptians it was the key of 
Palestino— to the Syrians it was the 
kc^ of Egypt It was twioe laid in 
rums during the 1st oeaij. before our 
era ; but it soon rose fram its ashes. 
A Ghristian ehurch was early esta- 
blished in it; yet a miyorit^ of its 
inliabitants long retained their idida- 
try, for in the 5th oenty. there were 
still 8 temples dedicated to the woiv 
ship of heathen deities. Bv the influ- 
enoe of Endoxia, wife of the emperor 
Arcadius, a Ghristian bishop received 
a commission to destroy them all, and 
was, besides, furnished with means 
to erect a magnificent church, which 
was dedicated in the year a.d. 406. 
lliis is probably the building now 
used as the great mosque. 

In the year 634 Gaza was captured 
by tlie Muslcms ; and it has booomo 
celebrated in Arab history as the 
birthplace of esh-Shifa'y, the founder 
of one of the most distinguisliod Mo- 
hammedan sects. The cnuaders found 
tlio city ruined and deserted; and in 
1I.'>2 they croctod a fortress on the 
hill, tho defence of whicJi was in-, 
trusted to tliu Knights Templars. To- 
wards the close of tho 12tn eonty. it 
again fell into tiie hands of the Arabs, 
and its history since that time presents 
nothing of interest. 

The modem town has a brisk trade, 
being on the caravan route to Egypt, 
and the rendezvous of the whole Amb 
tribes of the desert of et-T!h. Tho 
bazaars are well supplied with the 
nctY^ssarics and even tho luxuries of 
Arab life. 

Ancient Gaza liad a port called 
Majtmui, some few traces of which 
may still be seen along the shore. Its 
inhabitants were in the early ages of 
(Christianity bigoted idolaten; but 
they were converted to the true faith 
in tho reign of the first Oonstantine, 
who for this reason bestowed upon the 
place n)ecial privileges, constituted it 
an independent city, and called it 
ContiafUia. His chief object in free- 
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ing it from the joriBdiction of G«a VM 
toroioMNiit fiom tho control of li»tk:3ii 
mien. In the time of Julian toe 
Apoetftte the poc^lo of Gen tmmKAtiA 
thotr autbority, luul appuUod to '.m 
Kmiierar, who «looidoil in their Ihw^r. 
The ohl harbour lion completely die > 
noavod, hokni^ oovurud up by the dn.i- 
IngiAudii. 11ioooiuitia4>pim,tho««*:« 
ehallow, and tho aiiohnmKO bad; m d 
no email boat can approaoh the eh: fo 
ozoopt in the calmeet weather. 



ROUTE 15. 



QkZk TO 1L-ABI8H AHD GAISO. 



Oata to Khan YiUiue 
Roifah, ife;iAta 
Kl.'Arleh, Minoeolttra 
'.\f uer, Caibo (about) 

Total 



6 

1 

9 

65 
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Thb route %as fimnerly maeh fto* 
^nentod by tnvollcra ne the ehortrnt 
ami eaeieet way from Syria to Oal*o, 
and VIM versa. Now, howoYOTi it ie 
a^moet abandoned. When one can go 
fren Ya(a to Aloxandria by atiam 
in from 30 to 40 houm, and f .om 
thence to Oairo in 6, it woolu be 
folly to undertake a fatiguing and 
imictoroeting journey of aomo 2-iO m. 
aoraif tho daeort on camele oi don* 
keye. Some may still feel ukdined 
to Ihilow the Syrian coaet ae Jtf aa 
the rimt of JSyffpi; and even to go 
on to the ancient Pelueium, the no- 
poMd month of the now canal: Fur 
Mueh I inecrt an itinerary ae fiur ee 
KI-'Arieh, roforrinff them to tlio tfomf- 
buokfor Xffypi ue their gni<le thunro ti> 



Oaim, or wherafer dee they may wieh 
to go. 

On leaving Gaia Urn mad nma 
8.W., pamllol ti> ilie cnaei, rnd in 
abont H lir. ennitfLii Wiuly 8lti*ri*ah. 
Aiiotlicr 1} lir. briiige ne U» Jhir e/- 
JkUth^ *' tlio cfNivvut of tlw datiw/' a 
Muall villagu Mttuatcnl iiMir tho rfhiiro, 
ami MirnMnuioil by wdl-waturuil ^sur- 
doaae. Thie ie prolNibly tliu eito of Uio 
fortreee DMn, which woe built bv tho 
cmeailcni on tlm rutne of a Gnuik 
convent of tho mmo uauao. Tlio ihuiiu 
mobably comca from the Uebruw 
AH^m, ** the soutli/' which B^iae'iiue 
and Jerome apply ee a proper ncuuo 
to tlio S.W. Hwttioii of I'lUceUno. 3 
lue. fortiiur ie Klwu YAiiue, licaiiti- 
fUIy placed amid gxovee of tivjoe 
and gonlcne. It bee a largo kluii 
eoitdly built, but out of rciwir. It 
is Buppoauil to occupy the eito of i'lo 
dty of /aNywf, muntioned by Hmo* 
dotae ae on tlie cnant not far from tlio 
bordon of Egypt (iii. 5). An hr. 
beyond Khan Y&iius nro tlio mine if 
JZajA/a, iM»w Itcifiili, iimid mmlliil e 
doee to tlus aca. IhipUia figured in 
tlie wan between tlio Ptdeniioe and 
the SoloucidED, and is mentioned by 
Joeephus ae the first station in Syria 
at which Titue rested on hie way to 
besiege Jerusalem. Tlio ifinencry of 
AntoainB pUiccs it 22 Ifioui. nu 8. of 
Uasa. 

From these ruins tho caravan mad 
oontinuee along a drairy undubiting 
pbiin, sepamtoil from tlio aea by baru 
sandhills, and extending eastward fur 
away into tlio groat tu!si*rt of Till. 
After 9 hrs*. wciiry niiui*!! wo cross 
Wady d'Arisli, tlm anciunt Tomnt 
Mqipd^ and tread the soil of >^ypt. 
Oeforo ns is tho village and fort of 
el'Arfsh, known of old ae Jttitieedem. 
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BOUTS 10. 

0414 TO AlOAUMr, AOnOII, 
UnOA, AMD imWAUBI. 

GMRToAaoAimi 8 40 

VMA^mgUftd .. .. 40 

WM^Aidad 1 50 

YebM^/okM* S 40 

'AJdr^Ann 1 SO 

BmbIoIi 1 SS 

JjadL L§iia 40 

]JoiiHJrol*FokR,(;iqMrZMUffm4 80 

J<jnMkM 4 80 

IMbI (liul) .. .. U 90 

• 

ohtIm « the wbon length of Phi* 
littia, and thiDOC^ ito tluroo femainlpf 
lomi oitiM— AtoAkm, Aahdod, and 
Ekran— beaidet a nnndier oC ita ptin- 
oipalTillagea. The road ia good, the 
pbjn lofel, and we caa get ofer 
the nonnd, vom and acain, at a 
xoqna canter. Tteo ia life and Dlea> 
Mm ia thna riding, independent of the 
oieitenient of atiMigo aoeneaaad tiaw> 
worn mine. Lvdda caa be reached in 
2 daira ; and then a *^ long pnll " on 
the third wiU bring na to JeniaaknL 
Ifqjdel fama the boat raakping-gimnMl 
tho flrat iiiglit; the bagiMe animala 
can bo aont diraet to it, whtio wo nl- 
lopioandththonrinaof Aacakm. The 
pkin of PliiliNtla ia infiwtod by Arab 
irilica ; Imt thnjr aro not nflon titmblo- 
NNHii to tlM« imvflkf. TImi bi>ai gnitln 
ia ono of the nnmntod "Irregniaca," 
whom the Gkifcmor nf QMa wiU 
appoint, on appUeation being made bf 
the dimgnnan ; he ia known to the 
Bedawin and viUageia, aad, in addi- 
tion to pointing ont Uio load. often 
aavoa one from aanoyaaoo ana ii 



A MMMef n Mlar n dajr 
Ii nnally given. ... Be it noted, 



that the abofe ithMmiT ia far vnen« 
enmhnnd cnfailen^ aai loi far bag- 



hgoAagflnm GaM ta A«i]onwe 
ride Moag the afwna of olive-tieoa 
to the top of te aaady ridge that 
•spamtea the gudana of the town 
ftomthe plain; aad then tnm to the 
L oat of theioad bf whioh we came 
tan Bail Jibifn (itte. 14). The 
■mdy downa are now on oar L, aoan- 
tilj eovond with oiife-traea aad ataw- 
gA« tafti of tag thfai giam. On 
&e rt ia a ahaUow wady filed with 
eonHMda. Ia aa hr. ftom Gaw, 
Beit HaaOa ia } m. oa oar rt Tho 
^ath now iweepa akng t he rido o f a 
dry tomat^iod, deeply nuroaed in 
the madyanil, to where it IhUi into 
WadyfiiaiBim. The wadyia hen deep, 
aad aamw, with a dry navelly bot- 
tom: and ia maaaod by a good 
aMklma bridge. Booa alter eraaaing it 
weiearh lioUr Klhaeid (40 min. from 
Boil HanOn), aitaalod k tho midet of 
a kiw rieh aeotta of the phda, and 
eadiowmedln flgKaeheidi aad hedgea 
of eaetna. Fkma heaee we aaoHid, 
alter cvoaMng another tonont-boil, 
to a 1cm fhiitAtl diatriet, with low 
nahad ridgca to the rt and L Lcav- 
ittg the dicary4nQking Tfltege of Beit 
Jeff a 4 m. tn the rt, we rido on to 
HarMfoh. Thw ia a large nllage, 
with a fine noeiae, trim gardona, and 
weU-etoehed oiefaarda. Bat it ia !*• 
BMntaUe to aae how faat the drifting 
aaad te appnachteg it, and how gar- 
dona, ovcBaRla, and oUve^vea iiro 
beteg awaUowed np bjr thia irreaiatihlo 
cloeftmyer. llora and thoie aia treea 
in fnll foliage— eoam ataadhig in hnloa 
lifai hnge oupn, wmnght in the aand 
by the wfaid that aweepa beneath their 
bmnehw— othom with tho trunk and 
lower branchea hnrinl, ami tho top 
dnalcd with aand, likn tmoa at hoimi 
alter a aaowatonn— othen aaaia with 
little pyramida over theai, ana nothing 
to dbow that theae are the tomba of 
IlTlng tnea exoept one or two green 
twigi thai prqjeet ftem the tumnlna. 
It waa aAetittft, aa I paand throagh 
thia plaoe in l^iS, to aoo an old man 
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shoyelling back tho fresh-blown Band 
from a cucumber-bod, and erecting a 
temporary barrier of bushes, so as to 
let him get this last crop from the 
doomed soil. On the W. of the village 
nothing is visible but the naked, white 
sand-heaps, reminding one of snow- 
wreaths on an Alpine plateau. On 
the £. all is verdure, green cactus- 
hedges, green fig-orchards, green 
olive-groves, and green fields beyond 
them. Among the lanes of the village, 
and especially beside the mosque, are 
some shafts of grey and white marble, 
probably rifled from the palacos of 
Ascalon. Indeed, in every village of 
the plain one meets with these marble 
columns— now forming the kerb-stones 
of wells, now the thresholds of diminu- 
tive mosques, and often lying in the 
streets and lanes without use ' or 
object. 

At Burb&rah we leave the main 
road, which runs on along the fertile 
tilain in a north-western direction, 
Keeping considerably E. of Mejdel, 
and touching our route again at Esdud. 
Near this road, about 1 m. from Bur- 
bftrah, is a small village called Jiyeh ; 
and }' hr. beyond it, more to the east- 
ward, is Bcittma. Our path tiurns to 
the N.W. along tho border of tho 
sandhills, with an olive-grove on tho 
rt., which onco stretched far to the 1. 
also, as we can see by the half-buried 
trees near us, and the tombs of others 
beyond them. In 25 min. we come to 
Nolieh, a poor hamlet built on a rising 
ground on the E. side of a low plain 
which appears to be sometimes flooded 
in winter. A ride of 10 min. across 
the plain, and 20 min. more over the 
ridge of sand, brings us to the gate of 
Asoilon. 

AsoALON, now 'Askulan. — The ruins 
of this ancient city occupy a splendid 
site fiiciiig the ModiUsrnuKtan. Ahmg 
the shore runs a luio ui' ciiil's nearly 1 ni. 
in length, and varying from 50 to 80 ft. 
in height. The ends of the clifis are con- 
n(*cte(l by a ridge of ru<;k which swoops 
round inland in tliij form of a scmi- 
circlu. Within the Hpuce thus enclosed 
stood Ascalon, and along the top of 



the ridge ran its walls. l*ho ground 
sinks gradually for some 200 or 300 
yds. towards the centre, and then 
rises again as gradually into a broad 
moimd, culminating at tho sea. Tho 
walls are strangely shattered, and one 
wonders what mighty agency has been 
employed in their destruction. Hugo 
masses of solid masonry, 10, 15, 20 ft. 
in diameter, are thrown from their 
places and lie on the sides and at the 
base of the rocky bank. The cement 
that binds the stones together seems 
as firm as the stones themselves ; 
and the old battlements, instead of 
having crumbled to pieces as most 
buildings do, rest in immense dis- 
jointed fragments, which, had wo 
power enough to move them, we might 
almost arrange in their places again. 
On the eastern side of the semicircle, 
at its uiM)X, was tho priiiciind gate; 
and hero is still tho most convenient 
entrance. The path winds up through 
heaps of stones and rubbish, among 
which are groat numbers of marble 
and granite columns ; on the 1. aro 
the shattered walls of a large tower, 
still of considerable height, and ailbrd* 
ing from the top the best general 
view of the ruins. Clambering up 
the broken battlements, we have As- 
calon spread out before us — nol not 
Ascalon, only tho place whero it onco 
stood. Tho norlhcrn and larger sec- 
tion of the site is now covered with 
gardens, divided by rough stone 
fences, and filled with vines, pome- 
granates, figs, and apricots, in addi- 
tion to luxuriant beds of onions and 
melons. Scarcely a fragment of a 
ruin can be seen from this spot except 
the broken wall. As I sat here one 
morning I counted 5 yokes of oxen 
ploughing, 2 drawing water for irriga- 
tion, and 28 men and women engaged 
in agricultural \9ork ! Such is one 
section of Ascalon. The remaining 
]K»rlion is even more l^'rrihly drHnhitc. 
The white sand has drifted over its 
southern wall, almost covering its 
highest fragments, and now lies in 
deep wreaths upon tho grounil witliin. 
The scene prestsnts such an iisiK>ct 
of utter desolation that it is painful 
to look upon it— old foundations of 
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]iou8C8, wUnoeB porhapa ; and the little 
vines ttint mon, still living, had 
|)1antocl over tliem, being aliko swal- 
lowoil up by »\ntl. An(l tho sand is 
TiiHt adviinniiK ; so Unit proliably cro 
half a century biiH passed, tlio vorv 
site oF Awalon will have disappearotl. 
.1 low tnio are the worils of Zephaniah, 
HiMtken 25 ct;nturiuH afj^o. " Ajuikklon 
HiiAUi HK A i>K8()LATioN (ii. 4) ; and 
the words of Zecliariali too, " Athkehn 
8haU not he inhabited " (ix. 5) I 

A walk tlirough the gardens and 
orchards that cover the site still 
shows us something of tho former 
magnificence of the city. Proceeding 
from the gate towards the top of the 
central mound, now crowned with a 
ruinous wely, we observe traces of a 
street once lined with coliunns. At 
about 200 yds. we liave on the 1. a low 
area partially excavated, round which 
are from 20 to 80 large granite shafts, 
and several smaller ones of marble; 
some of them nearly covered with soil 
and stones. Not a solitary column 
stands upright, and not a building 
can be traced even in outline, though 
a few stones of a wall are here and 
there seen in their places. Deep wells 
are fniquontly met with, with kerl>- 
HtoiioH of marhio or gniiitU) ; cdlnniiiH, 
mostly of graiiilo, exist in vast num- 
Ixirs — scores of them may be seen pro- 
j<x^tin^ fr(»ni tho ruinous wall along 
tho cliff over the sea, and some lie half 
buried in the sandis below. Hewn 
stones are not so plentiful as one 
would expect. But this is explained by 
the fact that Ascalon formed tho chief 
quarry from which tho materials were 
taken t(3 build the ramparts and adorn 
tho mosques of Acre. Tho houses 
and walls of Yufa have also made 
largo draughts on this place. And 
poor Lady Hester Stanhope, strangely 
enough, contributed to the work of 
ruin. Having heard or dreamt of some 
vast treasure biuied beneath the old 
city, she got a firman from tho Sultan, 
assembled a band of workmen, and 
made extensive excavations; but tho 
only treasure discovered was a portion 
of a theatre. Thus a variety of agen- 
cies havo combined to render Ascalon 



" a desohition.'' There is a little vil- 
lage beside it ; but not a human habi* 
tation within its walls. 



The hitiory of Aacalon is scarcoly 
less interesting than that of Gaza. It 
was one of tlio royal cities of tho Fhi* 
listincs when tho Israelites entered 
Palestine. Boitig allotted to Judah, 
it was captured by tliat tribe, but onlv 
held a few years (Joah, xiii. 8; Jud. 
i. ISj iii. 8); and it seems to have 
remamcd during the whole period of 
the Jewish monarchy in the nands of 
its original possessors (1 Sam. vi. 17 ; 
2 Sam. i. 20). Many prophecies were 
uttered against it, all pronouncing the 
same doom — utter destrtiction (Jer. 
xlvii. 5, 7; Amos, i. 8; Zeph. ii. 4; 
Zech. ix. 5). After the conquests of 
Alexander the Great it shared the 
fate of Phoenicia and Judaea, and being 
a strong maritime city, near the bor- 
ders of rival kingdoms, it was the 
scene of many a bloody battle— some- 
times falling into the hands of tho 
Ptolemies, and sometimes passing over 
to the Seleucidas. From an early 
period Ascalon was the seat of the 
worship of Verceto. or Syrian Venus. 
She was reprcsontcfl under tho form of 
a IIhIi wiUi a wonuui's IkmuI; and was, 
doubtless, a female amnterjiart of 
Vagon (Jud. xvi. 28 ; 1 Sam. v. 2^. 
Diodorus Siculus gives a romantic 
account of tho origin and peculiar 
form of this goddess. Ascalon was 
famous for its mttons, of which Plmy 
and other ancient authors speak in 
high terms; and our English word 
scallion, or thaUot, is only a corruption 
of tho Latin Aseahnia, It is singular 
too tliat onions are still largely grown 
on the site of Ascalon, and are widely 
celebrated for their superior flavour. 

Herod tho Great adorned the city 
with baths, porticoes, and fountains 
and after his death his sister Salome 
resided there in a palace her brother 
had built. Ascalon suffered greatly 
during the wars between the Jews and 
Bomans ; for its inhabitants were 
noted for their hatred of the Jewish 
nation — a feeling they probably in- 
herited from their Philistine fore^ 
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fathers. On one occasion 2500 Jews 
were massacred in the city in cold' 
blood. From tlie 4th to the 7th centy. 
Ascalon was the seat of a bishopric ; 
and during the wars of the Gmsades 
it was among the most important cities 
in the country, and was often lost and 
won by Christian and Huslem. When 
Jerusalem was taken by Godfrey in 
1099, the Fatimite Khalif of Egypt 
assembled his forces and marched 
into Syria to annihilate the infidels. 
He encamped in the plain before the 
walls of this city ; and was soon joined 
by multitudes from Damascus and 
other parts of Syria, who forgot petty 
rivalries in their hatred of the common 
foe. The little Christian army heard 
the news in Jerusalem ; and on bended 
knees before the Holy Sepulchre they 
uttered the noble prayer — " Spare thy 
people, O Lord, ancf give not thine 
heritage to reproach, that the heathen 
should rule over them: Wherefore 
should they say among the people. 
Where is their God ? " Then seizing 
their arms, they marched down the 
mountain glens, and defiled into the 
plain. 1000 horse and 9000 foot con- 
stituted the whole force of Godfrey. 
Chance threw in their way. the im- 
mense flocks and herds of their ene- 
mies, who, it seems, had come up in 
Bedawy style ; capturing these, they 
continued their march. When the 
Muslem army saw them in the distance, 
followed by droves of oxen and camels, 
they thought the whole were soldiers. 
Panic-struck they fled without striking 
a blow, leaving camp, baggage, and 
arms as spoils to the Christians 1 

For 50 years after the rest of Pa- 
lestine had yielded to the arms of 
the Crusaders the walls of Ascalon 
bade defiance to every assault. At 
last, under Baldwin IH., in the year 
1152, the Christians encanqxMl Ixjforo 
it, dotorminod on victory at wliatovcr 

Srioe. William of Tyre gives a graphic 
escription of the city, and a minute 
account of the siege. The king, the 
patriarch, the archbishops of Tyre, 
Onsarea, and Nazareth, ranged their 
followers along the walls, while a fieet 
attacked it from the sea. 2 montlis 
had already been spent in hard but 



fruitless labour, when the approach of 
Easter brought numerous pilgrims to 
Palestine from every country of Europe. 
The conquest of this city, however, was 
deemed of still greater importance 
than the observance of the feast. A 
royal decree prohibited the departure 
of any Christian from the country 
until Ascalon had fallen. All who 
could bear arms were gathered to the 
spot. Every seaworthy ship was as- 
signed its station opposite the port. 
Towers were erected from which Eng- 
lish archers galled the garrison ; and 
engines constructed which threw pon- 
derous stones into the heart of the city. 
The most heroic efforts were made to 
carry the place by storm. But all in 
vain. For 2 months the besieged 
shouted back defiance from the walls. 
Accident at last opened a way to vic- 
tory. Hie Muslems, having resolved 
to destroy a tower of the enemy from 
which the deadliest projectiles were 
thrown into the city, filled the whole 
interval between it and the wall witli 
wood, mixed with piteh, oil, and other 
combustible matter ; and then fired it. 
When the flames wore at their height 
the wind rose and drove them during 
the whole night against the wall. Just 
before dawn a section of the ramparts 
thus heated fell with a tremendous 
crash. A practicable breach was thus 
made, and the Templars claimed the 
honour of first mounting it. Clad in 
their armour, and covered with their 
shields, they rushed over the smokuig 
ruins ; but they were met by courage 
no less fierce tlian their own, and not 
a man of that gallant band escaped. 
The city was still in a condition to 
make its own terms ; and its defenders 
left it with all the honours of war. 

The achievemente of Richard Coeur 
de hum form another interesting 
episo«le in the history of Ascadon. 
Siiladin's accession to the throne of 
Damascus revived the waning glory of 
the Crescent ; and Ascalon like other 
cities of Syria soon yielded to his arms. 
In the year 1191 Richard landed in 
Palestine. After tlie capture of Acre 
he led his followers to the recovery 
of tlie sea-coast. A march of 100 m. 
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from Aero to Aacalon was a great and 
perpetual battle of 11 days. It was 
only by demolishing the fortifications 
of this city that Saladin prerented the 
English monorch from tno immediate 
ncctipation of one of the strongest 
places in the land. Eyen this, how- 
ever, did not fully accomplirii his par- 
pose ; for the crusaders at onoe resolved 
to rebuild the walls ; and it adds no 
little interest to the spot that some of 
those crumbling ramparts we here see 
were erected by the hands of our ances- 
tors and countrymen. But the days of 
its prosperity were drawing to a dose. 
Its fortifications were completely de- 
stroyed by Sultan Bibars in the year 
1270. It still continued to harbour a 
feeble garrison till the beginning of 
the 17th centy., when it was aban- 
doned, and has ever since remained 
wUhout an inhabUant (Zech. ix. 5). 

For the History of Ascalon consult 
BclAndi PalxtUna; Hitter's Erd- 
k&nde ; Will. Tyr. Hid. ; and QeaS. 
de Yins. JRm. 

Without the walls of Ascalon 
on the N.E. are gardens and or- 
chards, filled with %s, apricots, and 
lemons; with beds of cucumbers, 
melons, and especially onions. Hie 
thorn fences that enclose them are 
wreathed in spring with the delicate 
flowers of the oonvolyulus — ^red, pink, 
and white. Here and there, too, 
granite and marble columns, and frag- 
ments of ornamented friezes, are scat- 
tered about, giving additional in- 
terest to the beautiful scene. In the 
midst of these gardens, 100 yds. or so 
from the walls, stands the little village 
of el-J(irah — the modem representative 
of the rojral Ascalon. Soon after pass- 
ing it we enter the white, bare, sandy 
downs ; and in } hr. reach the remains 
of Ibrahim Fadlia's barracks. Large 
vaults, a few broken walls and founda- 
tions, now almost covered by the sand- 
(Irifts, are here, deserted and neglected, 
on the top of the ridge. Descending 
from hence into a fertile vale, we 
enter rich park scenery, with clumps 
of olives, and straggling walnut and 
fig trees, scattered over undulations of 
com. In 25 min. we arrive at Mejdd, 



one of the largest and most prM^eroas 
villages in the plain of Phllistia. The 
scenery aimmd it reminds one of the 
richest parts of England; bat the 
palm-trees, and turbaned figures, and 
Dright blue sky, speak of the East. 
The houses, chiefly of stone, are large 
and substantial; and the streets are 
wider than nsoal, and not unite so 
filthy. There is a well-stocked banar 
abounding with fruit and vegetables; 
and there is an air of industry and 
activity about the whole place that 
affords a pleasing contrast to the stag- 
nated indolence of most of the villages 
of Palestine. The few columns and 
laree hewn stones seen about the mosque 
and some of the houses may have been 
brought from Ascalon, though Mqdel 
is itself an ancient site. Its name and 
position serve to identify it with the 
Migdalifad of Joshua xv. 37, and the 
Maf^dala mentioned by Herodotus, 
where Pharaoh-Necho oonqoered the 
Syrians (it 159). 

From Mejdel to the next vilkup, 
HamAneh, a distance of 27 min., the 
road runs through olive-groves, the 
sight and shade df which are refresh- 
ing to the weary sun-burnt traveller. 
The fields are cultivated with skill and 
taste; and some of the melon and 
cucumber beds would not disgrace 
European gardeners. Looking awav a 
few hundred yds. to the 1., we see that 
this whole scene of richness and beauty 
is threatened with speedy destruction. 
The sands are advancing rapidlv over 
the countrv. Large vineyards are 
there, in which nothing is seen but a 
few long straggling branches, still 
green, waving mournfully over a white 
desert— fig-trees deeply imbedded — 
long hedges of cactus almost covered 
up, and Uttie lanes between, no longer 
needed. After passing the groves of 
Hamimeh we enter an open plain, 
neither so fertile nor so well cultivated 
as that through which we have passed. 
The white downs are still close on our 
1., and here and there the path is 
covered witin loose sand. We hero 
fall into the direct Gaia load, and 
after ascending a low ridge, from 
which we have an extensive view over 
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the plain to the rt., Eadud appears 
Ijofore us, distant 1 iir. 23 min. from 
Uamftmen. 

AAdod, now Esdiid, is a moderato- 
sized village of mud houses, situated 
on the eastern declivity of a little 
iiattish hill. On approaching it from 
the 8. we have in the foreground a 
lake, 400 or 500 yds. in circumference 
•—beyond it a large ruinous khan and 
modern wely — beyond these, the hill, 
its southern face covered by a multi- 
tude of diminutive gardens with stone 
fences, that look like sheep-pens in the 
distance. Leaving the pond and khan 
on the 1., we advance to the village 
over a naked slope of threshing-floors 
and brick-fields. The site is beautiful 
and commanding. Groves of olives, 
figs, and palms adjoin it on the E. 
and N., covering the sides of the hill, 
and stretching along the undulating 
ground at its base. The plain, too, 
unfolds itself before us till it meets 
the dark mountains of Judiea. 

The village is entirely modern, and 
does not contain a vestige of anti- 
quity; but in the old khan to the 
S.W., there is a granite column ; and 
beside the little wely, near the khan, 
is a sculptured sarcophagus, with 
some fragments of small marble shafts. 
The southern side of the hill appears 
also as if it had been once covered 
with buildings, the stones of which 
are now tnrown together in the 
rude fences. The khan is compara- 
tively modem— -certainly not older 
than that at Bamleh. Irby and 
Mangles tell a curious story of the 
villagers of Ashdod, which is illus- 
trative alike of the feelings and the 
superstitions of the Muslem inhabit- 
ants of Syria. Some women brought 
to them a sick young man, under the 
impression, which is almost universal, 
that all Franks are either haJcima 
("doctors") or magicians. They at 
first assured the women they could 
do nothing for the youth ; but the 
poor creatures still believed that the 
will and not the power was wanting 
to effect a cure. Seeing this, they 
gave them some balsam of Mecca, 
which the friars say is an antidote for 



all distempers. They expressed their 
gratitude and went away; but they 
**soon returned to beg some of our 
hair, saying that the smoke of Chris- 
tian hair burnt while the medicine 
was warming would ensure a cure of 
the disorder." I have myself more 
than once heard the same statement ; 
but accompanied with the assurance 
that hair liad no virtue except the 
head was along with it. 

Ashdod like Gaza and Ascalon was 
a royal city of the Philistines, and 
fell to the lot of the tribe of Judah 
(Josh. xiii. 3 ; xv. 47) ; but there 
is no evidence that it ever came into 
their possession. The city is chiefly 
familiar to us as the place to which 
the Ark was brought after its capture 
by the Philistines at the battle of 
Aphek (1 Sam. v. 1). The temple of 
Dagon probably stood on the summit 
of the hill. '' The Philistines took the 
Ark of God, and brought it into the 
house of Dagon, and set it by Dagon ; 
and when they of Ashdod arose early 
on the morrow, behold, Dagon was 
fallen upon his face to the earth be- 
fore the Ark of the Lord. And thoy 
took Dagon and set him in his plocu 
again." The ark was sent away across 
the plain to Gath (1 Sam. v. 8). 
3 centuries afterwards Ashdod was 
dismantled by King Uzziah, who built 
some towns in the country round it 
(2 Ohron. xxvi. 6); and at a still 
later period the prophets pronounced 
its sentence (Amos i. 8 ; Zeph. ii. 
4; Zech. ix. 6). It is mentioned to 
the reproach of the Jews after their 
return from captivity, tliat thoy mar- 
ried wives of Ashdod; and that their 
children spoke a mongrel dialect 
(Neh. xiii. 23, 24). But the most 
remarkable historical fact connected 
with the city is the long siege it stood 
against Psammitichus, king of Egypt, 
who during a period of tioenty-^nine 
years invested it (about B.C. 650). This 
is the longest siege on record (Herod, 
ii. 157). Ashdod was destroyed during 
the Jewish wars in [the time of the 
Maccabees, but was again built by 
order of Gabinius, the Itouiun governor 
of Syria. It was included in the 
kingdom of Herod the Great, and was 
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bontioatiiecl by him to his sister 
Hafome, who, as we have seen, resided 
in a palace at Ascalon. AnMmg the 
(< recks and Romans the city was 
mIlo<l Azolwt ; and it wns hero rhilip 
the Kvangolist " was found" after the 
biiptifnn of the Rtiiiopian eunuch 
(Acts viii. 40). In tho early centu- 
ries of our era Ar^tus became the seat 
of a bishop; and tho sec. after re- 
maining dormant nndor tfie rule of 
tho Saracens, was revived for a time 
by tho Latin kings of JonuMdom. 

Immediately on leaving Esdftd to 
proceed northward we enter one of 
the richest sections of the plain — 
a depression, 2 to 3 m. wide, and 
extending far to the eastward, with a 
torrent-bed winding through its centre. 
It is everywhere ciUtivated; and there 
are 6 or 7 large villages in or beside 
it. About 2 m. E. of Esdfild is one 
called Batftneh, and another bearing 
the same name stands li m. or so 
farther £. Our path leads E. by 
N. to Burka (42 min.), a hamlet of 
mud houses, placed on the northern 
liank of the wady, and encompassed 
bv cactus hedges of enormous size. 
Turning more to tlie N. we now ascend 
a long, bare slope— the white downs 
iiway (»n tho 1., and tho groon plain 
on the rt.; but around as a bar- 
ren, stony soil, that seems to have 
felt Pliilistia's curso (Zcph. ii. 5). 
From tho top of tho rising ground, 
alx)ut I hr. after leaving el-i3urka, 
we see a number of villages dotting 
the plain eastward. One of these, 
about 2 m. distant, surrounded by 
olive-groves, is called Yasftr, and is 
doubtless the Hazor mentioned by 
Eusebius as a town of Judah, east- 
ward of Ascalon. In tlie open plain, 
about li m. S.E. of it, is Musmiveh. 
Passing on for a weary hr. over bleak 
uplands, we arrive in Bushtt (or Abu 
Shit?), a collection of mud hovels, 
such as one would think tho prophet 
must have had before his mind's eve 
when he said, " The sea-coast shall be 
dwellings and cottages for shepherds, 
and folds for flocks" (Zeph. ii. 6). 
And when one sees the Imlf-naked, 
half-starved looking men, and squalid 



women and ehildroo, that kimge kudly 
in the dirt of these miserable villages, 
he cannot help reoalling the weids of 
Scjripture — ** A bastard shall dwell in 
Ashdod, and I will cut off tho prido 
of the rhilisthics " (Zeoh. iz. 6). 

On tho N. of Bushtt is Wady BvoAr; 
here a broail depression in tho undu- 
lating plain. ¥Toai Bushit tlio diroot 
mail to Kkron (distant 1 lir. 10 min.) 
tiviis to the rt., crossing tho wady, 
an<l passing through a little village 
caUecl Mugh&r, built on the southern 
declivity of a low ridge, in which are 
some " caves" that g^ve the name to 
the village. Leaving this village 
about 1| m. to the rt., we proceed 
along the plain (50 min.) northward 
to Yebna. 



Jabneh, or Jamnia, now Ydma, is 
situated on agentle eminence on the 
W. bank of Wady Surar, about 2 m. 
from tho sea. Though the houses aro 
modem, there aro still some traces 
of antiquity remaining, tlie principal 
being tne ruins of a ch., used in later 
times as a mosque. This is tho site 
of the city Jabneh, mentioned in tho 
book of Chronicles (2 Cliron. zxvi. 0) 
as taken by Usziah along with Ash- 
dod, and dismantled. The Jabneel of 
the northern bonier of Judah is also 
probably tho same place (Josh. xv. 
11). The name is not again found in, 
Scripture, but it is frequently men- 
tioned by Josephus and other his- 
torians in the early centuries of onr 
era. It became the seat of a Ohristian 
bishop, and also of a famous Jewish 
synagogue and school. The crusaders 
lielieved it to be the site of Gath, and 
built on it a fortress called Ibelin. 

From Tebna there is a direct road 
to Yftfa about 3| hrs. distant. It leads 
northward diagonally across Wady 
Surar. This valley is the drain of 
the western section of the Judnan 
hills, almost from Hebron to Bethel. 
Wadys Musurr and Beit Hantna, with 
all their tributaries, fall into it ; and 
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yot it is only a winter stream, witli no 
running water later than the begin- 
ning of May. From the place where 
it enters the plain at Bethshemesh, 
till it reaches Yebna, it is called Surar, 
and from Yebna to the sea BClbin. 
Near where the modern road crosses it 
to Y&fa are the mins of a Roman 
bridge ; one great arch and the frag- 
ment of another still stand. This 
marks the line of the old road laid 
down in the Peutinger Tailes, from 
Joppa to Jamnia, Azotus, and Ascalon. 
Another road ran from Diospolis 
(Lydda) to Jamnia, but it must have 
crossed the wady considerably east- 
ward of this bridge. Not far from 
the bridge, cm an oniineiuH) to 11 lo rl., 
is a woly surrounded by a wall and a 
few trees; it is called Neby RObiu, 
and gives its name to this iHirt of the 
valley. It was formerly almost as 
great a place of pilgrimage for the 
Mohammedans as Neby MCksa, near 
Jericho; but latterly it has lost its 
virtue or its fame. The Ytlfa road 
runs from hence along the shore. 

A low naked ridge filled with caves 
separates the plain of Yebna from 
that of Aktr; and at its southern 
extremity, where the wady breaks 
through it, stands the poor village of 
Mughfir. May not this ridge be the 
** mount Baalah" of the border of 
Judah, between Ekron and Jabneel 
(Josh. XV. 11)? Our road to 'Akir 
crosses it, the distance being about 
1 hr. 20 min. 

Ekron, now 'Akvty lies on an emi- 
nence on the northern side of Wady 
Sur&r. It contains about 50 mud 
liouses, without a sin;^le remnant of 
antiquity, except 2 largo wells. Though 
the plain southward is ridi, the coun- 
try round the village has a dreary 
appearance, which is heightened by 
some half-dozen stunted trees scat- 
tered round tlio houses. There can- 
not Ije a doubt, howovor, tliat this is 
the site of Ekron. " That city," says 
Dr. liobinson, "was the northern- 
most of the 5 cities of the lords of 
tlio Philistines; and was situated 
on the northern border of Judah ; 
while the other 4 cities lay within the 



territories of that trilx) (Josh. xiii. and 
XV.). Eusebius and Jerome describe 
it as a village of Jews, between Azotus 
and Jamnia, toward the E. ; that is to 
say, to the eastward of a right line 
between those places ; and such is the 
actual position of 'Akir relative to 
Esd(kd and Yebna at the present day." 
The history of Ekron is neither so 
interesting nor so important as that of 
the other royal cities of Philistia. It 
was first allotted to Judah, and was 
one of the landmarks of its northern 
border (Josh. xv. 11); it was con- 
quered by that tribe, though subse- 
quently given to Dan (id. xix. 43; 
Jud. i. 18). The only remarkable 
incident in the history of Ekron is 
that connected with tliu Arh, whicli 
was sent here from Cath (1 Bam. v. 
10-12 ; vi.). Wlion it came noiir the 
city — when it was crossing the low- 
lands of Wady Surar, where it canio 
into full view — the people feared, and 
raised the cry, as they flocked out of 
their houses, " They liave brought 
about the Ark of the God of Israel to 
us, to slay us and our people." They 
soon resolved to send it home, " for 
there was a deadly destruction through- 
out all the city." A new cart was 
made ; two milch kine yoked to it, 
their calves being shut up; the Ark 
was placed in the cart, and a coffer 
containing the sin offerings of the 
Philistines by its side. The kine were 
permitted to choose their own path — 
a test proposed by the superstitious 
people to show whether the plague 
had really come from the Lord's hand, 
— and " they took the straight way to 
the way of Bethshemcsli." We can 
! see their route from tlie village. Tlicjy 
went down the gentle slope into the 
wady, and thou wound up it to where 
it enters the dark range of hills S(»nio 
10 m. oft*. Any villager will point 
out the direction and position of 'Ain 
esh-Shems, the ancient JieOiaftemeahf 
to which the Ark was (Muried ; the site 
is hid by intervening high ground, 
but the opening of the valley on the 
S.E. is easily distinguished. The 5tli 
and Gth chapters of 1 Samuel will 
be read with interest on the site of 
Ekron. 
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Samleh. — Between 'Aktr and Bnm- 
leh is a dreary tract of upland, where 
a low ridge croeses the plain from 
E. to W. The soil is nandy; the 
surface broken and partially covered 
with dry weeds and bushes, with only 
here and there a patch of corn. The 
sighing of the sea-broezo as it sweeps 
over it is singularly mournful. On 
approaching Ramlch wo enter a tract 
of heavy sand, which covers the nar- 
row lanes, oven among the fields and 
gardens. The town is embowered 
in olive-grovos and orchards, among 
which the palm, kharftb (the Cera- 
itmia Biliqua of botanists, and htuha of 
Luke XV. 10), and sycamore abound. 
Gardens and fields of grain, fenced by 
hedges of cactus, give ' a rich and 
flourishing aspect to Ramleh. The 
houses are well built — ^not so closely 
packed as in most oriental towns, but 
nmning out into the orchards; and 
the streets are tolerably clean. The 
population is estimated at 8000, two- 
thirds Muslems, and the rest Chris- 
tians, chiefly of the Greek Ohurch. 
The town is comparatively modem, 
possessing few buildings or ruins 
earlier than the time of the crusades. 
There is one Gothic ch., more re- 
cently used as a mosque, and now fast 
falling to ruin. The Latin convent is 
one or the largest in Syria, though 
only inhabited by a few Spanish and 
Italian friars. It was built in the 
beginning of the 18th centy. Before 
that period there was here only a 
luMpitium for pilgrims, purchased by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgimdy, 
about A.D. 1240. The monks say their 
new ch. occupies the site of the house 
of Nicodemus. On the N. side of the 
town are extensive vaults, said to have 
been built by the Empress Helena — 
a legend equally worthy of credit with 
that of Nioodemus's house. The de- 
scent to them is by a long flight of 
steps, and the interior is spacious, 
containing 24 arcades— it is now, and 
probably always was, a cistern. 

But the chief architectural attrac- 
tion of Bamleh is a beautiful tower 
which stands on high ground | m. 
W. of the. town. Around it are Uie 
remains of a large quadrangular en- 



cloflore, once a spacious khan liko 
those found along aU the leading 
roads in the country. Some of the 
arches of the cloisters are still stand- 
ing, and under the centre of the area 
are extensive vaults. The tower is 
now isolated ; but there can be little 
doubt that it was at one time at- 
tached to a mosque. Most of the great 
khans in Sjrria had their mosqnes 
and minarets, and a few of them may 
still be seen near Damasoos, as at 
Kuteifeh, SWa, fto. The tower is 
Saracenic, square, and beautifully 
built. Tne angles are supported by 
slender buttresses, and the sides taper 
upwards in stories. A narrow winding 
staircase, lighted by pointed windows, 
leads to the top, wnere it opens on an 
external stone gallerv, which is carried 
round the tower. The height is about 
120 ft. This tower has formed a 
theme for keen controversy among 
recent writers on Palestine. During 
the 16th centy. a tradition sprang up 
in some way or other that the ruins 
round it were those of a Christian ch., 
dedicated to the "Forty Martyrs" 
of Sebaste, in Armenia. Pious pil- 
grims gladly adopted the new shrine ; 
imaginative travellers pro^gated the 
story; and subsequent writers copied 
it. Tradition, like fame, frires acquirit 
etindo ; and accordingly in the tan- 
ning of the 18th centy. the whole 
building was ascribed to the piety of 
Helena; and in the present oenty. 
some have added that during the 
crusades there was a convent here and 
a ch. of the Knights Templars, of 
which this tower was the belfry! 
]>r. Kobinson at length arrived, and 
with his historical wand dissolved tho 
whole fairy tale. Any architect might 
have seen that the style of the build- 
ing, and of the ruins around it, is 
Saracenic; any one might have dis- 
covered that the tower could never 
have been used as a belfry ; and any 
scholar who had glanced at the Arabic 
inscription over the door might have 
ascertained that it bears the date of 
A.R. 710, corresponding to a.d. 1310. 
It is, moreover, related in the writings 
of Mejr^-Din, the historian of Jeru- 
salem, that the Khftlif Nasr Moham- 
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med ibn KalawCtn, who was restored 
to the throne of Egypt iu 1310, built 
here a minaret famed for its height 
and beauty. The mosque which for- 
merly stood beside it was erected by 
Siileim&n, son of Abd-el-Melek, the 
founder of Ramleh, and the 7th Kh&lif 
of the Ommiades. It was repaired 
during the reign of Saladin; and is 
frequently mentioned by Arab authors 
unaer the name of the White Mosque. 

Every traveller should ascend this 
tower, as from its gallery we obtain a 
most interesting view of the plain. At 
our feet are the orchards and olive- 
groves of Ramleh ; on the N.E. they 
are touched by those of Lydda, which 
is seen seated on a gentle eminence. 
Beyond these, N. and S., the eye 
wanders over a boundless plain, tinted, 
according to the season, with the ver- 
dure of spring, or the golden hue of 
early summer, or the unvarying grey 
of autumn. On the W. is the sea, 
and on the E. the " mountains of 
Israel." In the plain itself there are 
but few villages, as it alTords too fair 
a field for Bedawy cavaliers ; but the 
low hills and the mountain sides be- 
yond are thickly studded with them. 

Within the last few centuries a 
monkish tradition has identified Ram- 
leh with Ramathaim-Zophim or Bamah 
of Samuel, and with the ArimcUhea of 
the New Testament. For this, how- 
ever, there is no evidence. The two 
names have no analogy— i^amZe^ sig- 
nifying "sandy," aadBamaJi a "hill." 
But when the idea was once started 
tradition began its inventions. The 
house of Ni(»demus, the spot where he 
made the Holy Gross now at Lucca, 
and o^r shrines no less interesting 
were soon discoverjBd and are now 
shown. In history there is no men- 
tion of Bamleh earlier than the 9th 
centy.; and Abulfeda states that it 
was founded in the early part of the 
8th centy. by the Kh&lif Suleimftn, 
after he had destroyed Ludd. The 
same fact is recorded by William of 
Tyre and others. The town soon rose 
to importance, partly, perhaps, from 
its situation at the intersection of the 
groat roads from Damascus to Egypt, 
and from Yafa to Jerusalem. In the 



12th centy. Edrisi calls Ramleh and 
Jerusalem the two principal cities of 
Palestine. Before the time of the 
crusades Ramleh was surrounded by a 
wall with 12 gates ; 4 of these opening 
towards the cardinal points had mar- 
kets and mosques attached to them. 
On the approach of the crusaders in 
1099 the city was deserted by its in- 
habitants, and immediately occupied 
by the Christians. Here the crusaders 
held a great feast in honour of St. 
George, and formally installed him as 
their patron, on account of the miracio 
he had wrought in their favour at 
Antioch. The homage paid to him 
here prepared the way for his advance- 
ment to higher honours. England 
soon adopted him, and other countries 
of Europe followed the example. 

The position of Ramleh made it a 
post of importance during the cru- 
sading wars. In the year 1187, after 
the battle of Hattin, the town fell into 
the hands of Saladin, but 4 years later 
the approach of Richard of England 
changed the aspect of affairs. The 
Muslems destroyed the castle lest the 
English should occupy it. But not- 
withstanding this the town became 
the head-quarters of Richard, and the 
plain round it was the scene of many 
of his daring exploits. In the truce 
between Richard and Saladin, made 
in 1192, it was stipulated that the 
plain and coast from Tyre to Y&fa, 
including the half of Ramleh and 
Lydda, should remain in the hands of 
the Christians. In 1202 Ramleli was 
entirely given up to the crusaders, 
and remained in their possession until 
12G6, when it was finally captured by 
Sultan Bibars. 



Ltdda or IHospoUsy now Ludd^ is 
45 min. from Ramleh to the N.E., the 
road running like an avenue from tlie 
one to the other, between gardens 
and orchards. In situation Ludd re- 
sembles its sister, with its wide circuit 
of olive-groves, but its houses are 
poorer, its streets dirtier, and its en- 
virons less carefully cultivated. Ad- 
joining it are the remains of the church 
of St. George, generally supposed to 
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bnvo bcon rebuilt by Ridmrd Ogbut de 
Lion; and independent of Bomanoe, 
one of the most picturesque ruins in 
Syria. The walls and pitft of the 
vault of the easicm niche still remain, 
with the beautiful pilasters and rich 
marble capitals and oomioe. One 
lofty pointed arch stands on the 8. 
side of the aisle, and has a striking 
appearance ; tlio ooltunns are massive 
and r1iist('rc<1, with marblo capitals 
noiiioUiing in tho Oiriuthian style. 
On tho foundations of tho western end 
a mosquo has been built, but here 
little m^nis to bo left of tlio ancient 
structure. 

Lydda is the Lod of the Old Testa- 
ment, a city of Benjamin, occupied 
both before and after the Captivity 
(1 Chron. viii. 12 ; Ezra ii. 33 ; Neh. 
xi. 35). The place retains its Hebrew 
name. We are told by Josephus that 
Gnssius, who was for a time governor 
of Judfl)a under the Romans, greatly 
oppressed the land, and sold as slaves 
the inhabitants of Lydda, and several 
other towns in its vicinity. But Lydda 
will be chiefly interesting to tho 
Christian traveller as the scene of 
Peter's miracle in curing Eneas. And 
the apostle was still in this city when 
Boreas die<l at Joppa; and here the 
messengers came for him — the dis- 
tance is only about 10 m. (Acts ix. 
32-39). Lydda was subsequently 
called Diospolis by the Romans, by 
wliich name it is frequently mentioned 
by Euscbius and Jerome. It became 
the scat of a bishop, an honour which 
it still retains. All Englishmen will 
regard it wiili ])oculinr interest as tho 
reputed birthplace of their patron 
saint, and tlie place whero he was 
jifHt H|)ooial1y honoured. Tho earliest 
calendars relate that St. George was 
bom at Lydda ; suffered martyrdom in 
Nicomedia, under Diocletian, near the 
close of the 8rd centy. ; and that his 
body was conveyed to his native town, 
where a churcli was erected in liis 
honour. William of Tyre ascribes its 
erection to Justinian. In the begin- 
ning of the 8th centy. Lydda was laid 
in ruins bv the Saracens, but the 
church an(l convent of St. George 
escaped. On the approach of the cru- 



saders the building did not fare so 
well — ^the Huslems in revenge raied 
it to the ground. Still the tomb of 
the saint, who had so nobly battled 
for the crusaders at Antiooh, was hdd 
by them in the highest veneration ; 
the church was rebuilt ; and the town 
made the seat of another (Latin) 
bishopric. But in less than a century 
Lydda and its church were again de- 
stroyed by Saladin, on the approach of 
Riohanl of England. Tho cnurch was 
restored, somo say by King Richard 
himself, though that is doubtful. A 
portion of tho building was afterwards 
converted into a mosque, and to that 
circumstance we are indebted for the 
fragments that remain. 

The caravan-road from Lydda to 
Jerusalem crosses a fertile plain, and 
in 45 min. reaches 

Jtmsti, the ancient Gimzo, a town 
taken by the Philistines from tiie 
Israelites in the reign of King Ahaz 
(2 Chron. zxviii. 18). It is now a 
large village situated on an eminence; 
but there is nothing in it worthy of 
special notice, except the great number 
of subterranean magazines, used for 
storing grain, to preserve it both from 
the weather and the Arabs. Tho rootl 
passes the northern base of tho hill, 
and a short distance beyond it branches 
— one branch leading straight up the 
mountain to Beit 'Ur; the other di- 
verging to tho right and leading 
through Wady Suleim&n. The latter 
is the best road ; but tho former is the 
most interesting, as it passes through 
both tlio JMhhorona ; tho two branches 
unito near ol-Jib, tho ancient Gibeon. 
Wo take that by Beit 'Ur. 

In about 2 h. from Jimzu is a ruin 
called Um Rush, with a well beside it. 
From it we see on the S.E., nearly a 
mile off, the small village of drBurj, 
'* The Tower," on an isolated hill, and 
having the appearance of an old site. 
Dr. Robinson suggests that it may, 
probably, occupy the place of the 
ancient fort of Tiamna. mentioned by 
Josephus as on the road from Diospolis 
to Jerusalem. From Um Bush tho 
road descends into a wady, and then 
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strikes up the sido of a stony ridge, on 
whose crest (1 h. from Uin Bush) 
stands Beit *Ur et-Tahia, "Bolt *Ur 
the lower." It is a small hamlet, but 
there are some foundations and heaps 
of large stones, now the only remains 
of Bdtihoron (lie NeUter, TJiis town 
lay on tlio north-wiistorn border ftf 
lionjamin ; and was separated from tho 
upper town of tlie siinio name by a 

Itfiss called tlio "l)(;8cont of ]3eth- 
loron," down which Josluia drove tho 
5 Amorito kings (Josh. x. 11. See 
Rto. 10). Though c»n tho Uirilor of 
lionjamiri, ]k)tlihoron belonged to lOph- 
raim, and was allotted out of that tril>o 
to tho Levitcs (id. xxi. 22 ; 1 Ohron. 
vi. 68). From hence we descend into 
a wady, and then commence tho long 
and steep ascent of the mountains. 
The road zigzags up the extremity of 
a promontory which juts out between 
two deep valleys. The rock is in 
many places hewn away, and the path 
cut into steps. On the top of the first 
projection are massive foundations, 
apparently of a castle intended to 
defend the pass. | h. higher is Beit 
'Ur el-Foka, Upper Bethhoron, distant 
from the lower 1 hr. 

For an account of this place, and 
the road hence to Jerusalem (4| h.), 
see Kte. 10. 



routp: 17. 

HEBRON TO YAFA. . 

H. V. 

Hebron to Terkfimieh, Trico- 

mtflw .3 

Beit Nustb, Nezib 35 

Wady es Sumt, VaUey of ElaU 2 10 

BoitNetttf 30 

Am esh-Shems, Bbthshembsh 1 30 

liamleh 4 

Yafa, Jbppa 3 30 

Total 15 15 

[Sijria and Palestine.'] 



In this route there are not many 
places of interest, yet, as it leads uu 
across the valley of Elah, whore David 
killed Goliath, and through the coun- 
try of Samson's boyhood and early 
exploits, it is not altogether devoid of 
attractions. It forms tho easiest and 
qui<;kest routo, t(X), from Hebron to 
Yufa, which may bo an object to thouo 
pressed for time, or anxious to meet a 
steamer. It can 1h3 mudo moro inter- 
esting by a detour to KleutheropoU»y 
to jSVico/i, and to Ekron; but thesij 
ronuiro an additional <Iav. Tlicy aro 
embraced in Utcs. 14 ami 10. 

On leaving Hebron wo follow tho 
northern Beit Jibrin road (lltti. 14) 
for 2 h. over the mountains to Tai- 
yibeh, and from thence we proceed 
another hour, gradually descending 
from tho mountain ridge of Judah to 
the hill country at its baso. We then 
reach a pf)int in a valley where tho 
village of TerkOmieh is a few minutes 
on our left, perched on the top of a 
rocky ridge. This is the ancient Tri- 
comias, an episcopal citv of Palaestina 
Prima, enumerated in tne earliest and 
latest ecclesiastical Notitim. There 
are no ruins, but tho stones of 
earlier structures were used in build- 
ing the modern houses. From lienco 
to Beit Jibrin is 2^ h., straight down 
tho valley westward. We here leave 
the Beit Jibrin road, and turn to tho 
N.W. over a low ridge into a long 
groon wady. On the right above it 
are the oxtensivo ruins of 

Beit Nusibf the Nezib of the plain of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 43), and the Nasih 
of Euscbius and Jerome — ilio latter 
places it 7 lioman m. from Eleu- 
theropolis. Here is a ruined tower 
about GO ft. sq., solidly built; some of 
the larger blocks arc l)evelled, but the 
crevices are cobbled with smaller 
stones, like tho old fortress of Masaila. 
Tho interior is vaulted ; but us it iH 
dark, and infested, like many another 
place, dark and clear, in Syria, with 
myriads of fleas, few will undertake 
the task of exploring it. Not far from 
it are the foundations of another and 
still older structure, measuring 120 
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rt. long l>y no wlilo. On a nmtind to 
ilio B. nro moro ruins; And ilio wholo 
surrounding ground is strewn with 
squared stones and fragments of 
columns. 

The road now winds down Wady 
es-Sftr, passing in 50 min. Bir eaSur, 
" The Well of Sftr," which giyes its 
name to the valley. In 50 min. more 
it interseots the ancient road from 
Jonisnlcm to Elcutheropolis (Rte. 
14). At the point of intersection 
stands one of tho largest and most 
licautiful butin-troes in Syria. " This," 
says ])r. Robinson, ** is without doubt 
the terebinth of the Old Testament ; 
and under the shade of such a tree 
Abraliani might well have pitched his 
tent at Mamre. The huim is not an 
ovorgroen, as is often represented ; 
but its small feathered lanoet-shapocl 
loaves fall in the autumn and are 
renow(>d in tlio spring. The flowers 
nro small, and are followed by small 
oval berries, hanging in clusters from 
2 to 5 in. long, resembling much the 
dusters of the vine when the grapes 
are just 8(;t. Fmm incisions in the 
truulc there is said to flow a sort of 
transparent balsam, constituting a 
very pure and fine species of turpen- 
tine, with an ngrocable odour lilco 
citron or jessamine, and a mild taste, 
and hardening gradually into a trans- 
parent giun." The butm is the PisUjusea 
terebinthus of botanists, and the Elah 
or Alah of the Bible. It is worthy of 
notice that Wady es-SQr, in which this 
tree stands, joins, ^ m. farther down, 
Wady es-Snmt, not far from the ruins 
of Soeoh, where David killed Goliath 
(Bte. 14). Wady es-Sumt was anciently 
called tho VaUeu of Elah, that is the 
« Valley of the Terebinth." 

} h. below tlio butm-troo, Wady 
cs-8fiur bends to tho left, and our road 
going straight on crosses the low 
point of a ridge into Wady Musurr, 
which a little farther to the left takes 
the name of eS'Sumi ("Acacia Valley"). 
The ridge we cross terminates between 
the two vnlleys in a rounded rocky 
tell, on which are some very ancient 
ruins called Jurfah, consisting of the 



fonndatk>ns of a squaro stnioturo, with 
1 leaps of largo liown sUmos all roond 
it, and several subtenraneun magAiines 
or oistems, hewn in the rock. Tlio 
situation is very beautiful — command- 
ing Wady es-Sumt to Tell ZakaHya, 
and looking up along both Wady es- 
Sftr and Wady Musurr. From tiio 
latter valley we ascend the steep ridge 
to Beit Nettif (30 min.), for a desorip- 
tion of which see Bte. 14. 

From Beit Nettif we proceed north- 
wanl across a glen and over a rocky 
ridge. On the crest of the latter, a 
little to the left of the path, stands 
YarmHk, a small village containing 
nothing to attract attention. It is tho 
site of Jabmutii, one of the cities that 
united against the Oibeonites, and 
whose king Joshua hanged at Mak- 
kodahrjosh.x.3). ItlM3longodto<*tho 
valley or *' low-lands" of Judah, and 
was not far from Adullam and Soooh 
(id. XV. 85). Eusebius places it 10 m. 
from Elcutheropolis, on the road to 
Jcnisalem. These notices establish its 
identity. 

From the ridge of Yarmttk we de- 
scend by a rugged path into a green 
valley, with corn-fields in its bed, and 
wild shnibbery along its sides, having 
tlie ridge we crossed running parallel 
on the left, and the mountains of 
Judah rising up in dark masses on the 
right. Down this we wind to Ain 
esh-Bhems, distant 1^ h. from Beit 
Nettif. 



Bethshbubbh, " The House of tlio 
Sun," is now called 'Aine8k'Shem$,**Tho 
Fountain of the Sun," and yet there is 
neither "house" nor "fountain" on 
the site. Tlie ruins of Bethshemesh 
are situated on the rounded point of a 
low ridge, having Wady Sur&r on tho 
one side, and a smaller wady which 
comes down from Yarmtik on tho 
other. The two unite below it, form- 
ing a broad fertile vale, which runs 
westward into tho plain. A flat- 
topped tell on the crwt of the ridge, 
covered with heaps of stones and 
fragments of old walls, appears to 
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be the site of the city. A couple of 
hundred yds. to the E. are the ruins of 
a modem village, and a domed wely 
in tolerable repair. Huge thistles and 
yellow marigolds covered almost every- 
thing except the wdy when I was 
there (April 1857). 'l*hoy looked gay 
enough in the distance; but the 
thistles are formidable antagonists to 
an explorer. In fact, there is nothing 
to explore ; the city lias become 
'* heaps;" the natural features, the 
surrounding scenery, and the historic 
associations are the only objects of 
interest. One can still follow with the 
eye the path along which the ark 
must have come up from Ekron ; and 
down in the valley at our feet the men 
of Bethshcmcsh were reaping when 
they saw it approaching. 

The specifications of Eusebius and 
Jerome's OnomaaUcon fix the site of 
Bethshemesli| as of many another old 
city. It lay to the E. of the road 
leading from Eloutheropolis to Nico- 
polis, 10 Rom. m. from the former ; a 
position exactly answering to 'A in csh- 
Bhcms. The topographical notices in 
Scripture are also very precise. Bcth- 
shemesh was a sacerdotal city of the 
tribe of Judah, on the borders of Dan 
and Philistia ; between Ghcsalon and 
Timnah (Josh, xxi 16, xv. 10, xix. 
41 ; 1 Sam. vL 12). The tribe of Dan 
received a portion of the large lot of 
Judah, and among its towns is Ir- 
tliemeth, which is doubtless the same 
as Bethshemesh (Josh. xix. 41 : 
comp. 1 Kings iv. 9). This town is 
chiefly celebrated as the place to which 
the Philistines brought the ark from 
Ekron. In later times liethshemesh 
was the residence of one of Solomon's 
12 purveyors (1 Kings iv. 9). It 
was also the scene of the battle be- 
tween Judah and Israel in which 
Amaziah was taken prisoner by Jcho- 
ash (2 Kings xiv. 11-13). After its 
capture by Uie Philistines in the reign 
of Ahaz it is not mentioned in sacred 
history (2 Ghron. xxviii. 18.) 

We see around us at Bethshemesh 
the native country of Samson, and the 
loonos of some of tlie principal events 
of his life. Standing amid the stones 
and ^thistles on the hill, and turning 



northward, we have at our feet Wady 
Surar, nearly a mile in width ; beyond 
it rises a high ridge, jutting out from 
the hills of Judah, and crowned with 
a white wely ; this marks the position 
of SOr'ah, a miserable hamlet situatc<l 
on the declivity just behind the wuly. 
It contains no traces of antiquity 
except a cistern and some scarped 
rocks ; yet it is the site of Zoraii, the 
hirthjdace of Samson (Jud. xiii. 2). 
The intervening wady is most prob- 
ably the " valley of Sorek," the homo 
of the infamous Delilah (id. xvi. 4). 
Jerome places it N. of Elcutlicropolis 
and near Zorah. About 1} m. W. of 
Bethshemesh, but hidden by an inter- 
vening ridge, is TibneJif occupying tho 
site of TiMNATH, where Samson got 
his Philistine wife (Jud. xiv. 1). It 
was in ** going down " from Zorah to 
Timnath — somewhere perhaps in tho 
rugged sides of the wady — lie killed 
the young lion that " roared against 
him;" and it was in the latter place 
he put forth his celebrated riddle to 
his Philistine companions — *'Out of 
the eater came forth meat, and out of 
the strong c^me forth swectuoss" 
(Jud. xiv. 14). It was among thcso 
dark hills he afterwards caught 300 
young foxes, and tying them tail to 
tail, and putting a torch between each 
two, let them loose over the plain 
among the standing com of tho 
Philistines. What hnvoc they must 
have made 1 In revenge for this the 
Philistines came up to Tirhnath and 
burned Samson's wife and her father 
(Jud. XV. 1-6). The whole story of 
Samson's life will be read here with 
intense interest. It was from Zorah, 
and the neighbouring town of EJtta^ 
— now unknown— that the 5 Dauite 
spies, " men of valour," went to Laisli. 
in search of new possessions for 
the increasing tribe. Thuy found 
themselves unable to disposscsd tho 
warlike Philistines, and were thu.M 
desirous of obtaining jiosMossioiiN 
more easily gained and defended 
(Jud. xviii. 2). About 3 m. N.IC. of 
Ikthshemcsh, on tho northern side of 
the valley, is another unciunt site, — 
Zand'a, the Zanoali of Josh. xv. 34, 
and of Neh. xi. 30 ; and some 2 m. 
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fnrlhor up among the mountains lios 
Keslu, doubtlcfiR the ChnaJUm of the 
lK>rdor of Judah, between Kirjath- 
jfiirim and Betliahcmcsh (JoBh. xv. 
10). 

From Bethshcmosh the traveller who 
)iaii thne should riile ilown the valley 
of Surnr to Kkmii (*Akir), alxmt 8 
hrs. diHtantf thus followindf, but in 
rovcriie ordor, tlio route of the ark. 
Having alrmdy viRiUnl that oUl city 
in Rto. 16, wo shall now proceed 
straight across the country to Ramleh. 

Descending from the ruins of 'Ain 
OHh-Shnnm we cross Waily Surftr ol»- 
liquely, and then strike up thp north- 
ern bank by a steep track. In 25 
niin. Uie ruins of RafAt, a large vil- 
lage, lie upon tlio rt. From this point 
there is a noble view of the valley 
winding across the plain to the sea. 
Hie path now descends into the 
plain, which is hilly and broken at 
this place; but still fertile, and 
coverwl with luxuriant crops of grain. 
In 1 hr. 15 min. more are the ruins of 
ft village callo^l Ileit FAr, " The House 
of the Mouse;" and } h. beyond it 
Khulda is passed on a hill to the rt. 
8aidon is \ m. N. of it, also to the rt. 
of the path. 2 hrs. more across the 
plain bring us to Ramleh. (Rte. 16.) 

Ramleh to Yftfa 3^ hrs. See Rte. 
18. 



ROUTE 18. 

JBRUSALEM TO tXtA. 

R. M. 

Jerusalem to Kolonieh . . . . 1 80 

Kuryet el-'Knab, irtr;a(/t;ean'm 1 80 

Latrun 3 

lUmleh 3 

ReitDejan 1 30 

Yafa,JoPi'A 1 80 

Total 12 

One of the most dreary rides in 
Palestine is that from Jerusalem to 
Y&fa. As far as Latr6n at the base 
of the hills, the road is rugged, steep, 



and slippery: but across the plain 
from Latron to Yftfa it can almost all 
be p;ot over at a gallop. A new road 
is m progress as these sheets pass 
through tlio press; but the mode in 
which it is being made does not give 
much hope of permanence. The whole 
distance, making allowance for the 
Kigxags and gradients, cannot bo loss 
than 36 geographical m. With lug- 
gage it XxtXam 12 hrs.; but I have 
dom it in 7} on one horse, and not 
a very good one either. Where time 
is no object the Bethhoron road is 
much to be preferred, as it leads 
through a number of interesting sites ; 
it is dcflcrilmd in Rt«s. 16 and 10. 
Those who land at Y&fa to visit Jeru- 
salem, and then go northward, should 
by all meaus take it. 

On leaving the Holy City the road 
traverses for some f h. a rocky pla- 
teau-— one of tlie bleakest tracks in a 
bleak region. It then dives down into 
a little glen which leads into Wady 
Roit Ilanina. As we approach the 
bottom we have vineyards and flg- 
orchards on the rt. and 1., varied here 
and there by olives. After cross- 
ing the dry river-bed the road runs up 
another glen that falls in from the W. ; 
and here on the rt., on the point of the 
ridge formed bv the junction of the 
two, stands Kolonieh. The situation 
is picturesque ; terraced orchards and 
vineyards encompassing the flat-roofed 
cottages; grey nill-tops rising high 
over them; and dark belts of olives 
almost filling the deep glens below. 
A few fragments of massive walls, 
that may have belonged to a temple 
or a fortress, are seen beside the road, 
but now they have neither name nor 
story. Looking down the valley south- 
ward, we get a blink at 'Ain K&rim 
and its convent, on the hill-side amid 
olive-groves. 

The road now winds up the side- 
glen. After ) an hour's hard climbing 
we gain tiie crest of a ridge ; here a 
few hundred yards to the 1., on the top 
of a tell, is the ruin called Kustul 
levidentiy a corruption of the Latin 
I CatUttvm (castle). This was doubt- 
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less, a fortress intondctl to guard tho 
jmtm. Duscondiiig again througli 
rocky ground for ^ h. wo obtxirvo, a 
short distance to the 1. of the path, 
a Roman nrch spanning a torrent-bed. 
It marks the lino of tho ancient road, 
which time and cultivation have de- 
stroyed. 8Sha now comes in sight on 
the summit of a conical peak to the S. 
of Kustul. It is the most conspicuous 
site in the wholo region, and is doubt- 
less ancient ; but it has never yet been 
satisfaotorilv identified. Two theories 
exist — one that it is Modin, the native 
place of the Maccabees ; this, however, 
is impossible, for that city was situ- 
ated in or near the plain, within sight 
of tho sea : another ^ that it is the long- 
lost Hamatlmim-Zophim, or llamah, 
the homo of Samuel ; but to say the 
least, tho position is as unlikely as any 
of the others that have been chosen for 
that city. A man hastening home 
from Soba to Tuleil el-Fai, the ancient 
Gibeah, would not, if in his senses, go 
round by Rachel's sepulchre at Beth- 
lehem ; yet Saul must have done so if 
Soba bo Ramah (I Sam. x.). 

A deep glen is now on our 1. Low 
down, tiio sides are terraced for tho 
fig and the vine ; higher up dark brush 
and dwarf oak appear among the gray 
rocks. The road keeps along the 
bank, turning a little to the rt. for 
some distance, and then, winding 
round to the 1., crosses to Kuryet el- 
'Enab. 



KmjATH-jEARiM, uow Kuryct el- 
'Enab, stands on the rt. bank of a 
wady, the same along which we have 
come a part of the way from Kustul. 
It has a picturesque look with its old 
ch., and castle-like houses, and large 
olive-groves, and terraced slopes ; but 
there is an air of neglect and decay 
about the whole that tells of indolence 
or misfortune. The village consists of 
a number of substantial stone houses, 
grouped round 2 or 3, which from their 
size and strength might almost be 
' called castles. These are the heredi- 
tary mansions of the family of tho 
once celebrated chief Alni Ghuush, 



whoso daring robberies and cold- 
blooded niurtiers for a long time ko|it 
tho whole country in terror, Turkiuh 
pashas included. Tho wild ravine 
down which tho road runs, from tho 
mountain ridge W. of the village to 
tho plaui, was often the scene of his 
exploits. His safe-conduct was neces- 
sary to clear the pass ; and woe betide 
the solitary traveller, or caravan, that 
attempted it without his permission ! 
On one occasion 2 pashas were sliut 
dead in the midst of their retinues by 
this daring bandit. At last, however, 
after nearly ^ a centy. of power and 
crime, the tardy vengeance of the Turk- 
ish government overtook him. The chief 
himself and a number of his principal 
men were seized in 184G and sent to 
Constantinople. The subsequent for- 
tunes of 3 of them were told to Dr. 
Robinson by a member of the family 
— one died in banishment; another 
was still an exile in Bosnia; and a 
third, after a banishment of 5 years 
spent at Widdin, had returned homo 
the previous year (1851). A nuni>)er 
of the family still occupy the village, 
and, though forced by circumstances 
to be a little more circumspect, their 
character lias not much improved. 

Jieside the village stands an old 
Gothic ch., deserted and desecrated, 
but not ruined. When I was last in 
it, it was filled with cows and horses. 
The interior is divided into a nave and 
aisles by ti s<iuare pillars supix)rting 
plain pointed arches, and a groined 
roof still nearly perfect. There is a 
clerestory with small windows. At 
the eastern end are 3 semicircular 
apses. The style is very plain and 
massive, but chaste. One is chiefly 
struck by the gloominess of the in- 
terior, the immense thickness of the 
walls, the smallness of the lancet win- 
dows, and the position of the door in 
the northern side wall. The building 
might have served at any time tho 
double purpose of ch. an(l fortress. 
A Franciscan convent was originally 
attached to it by its crusading foun- 
ders, but not a trace of it now remains. 
Some late >vriters have affirmed that 
both ch. and convent wore dcnlicated 
[ to St. Jeremiah (the l*rophct), whoso 
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birtliplnco ft monkish tradition makes 
this to bo. 

There cannot be a donbt that Kuryel 
el *Knal), " the Vlllago of Orapos," oc- 
cuni(*H tlio si to of Kirjulh-pearim^ ** tho 
Village of ForcHtfl/* which Jeromo 
places at the 10th milo from Jorusalcm, 
on tho mad to Diospolis (Lydda). It 
was ori|]^inally one of the cities of tho 
OilHyniitcs who beguiled the Israelites 
into a Icaffuo (JoHh. ix. 17). It was 
also callcJ Kirjath-Ikial, and stood 
on the S.W. an^le of the territory of 
Benjamin. This fact makes it of 
great importance to those who study 
tho boundaries of the tribes. The 
northern border of Juilah can now be 
traced with considerable exactness, as 
we have a whole line — a crookccl one it 
is true— of known landmarks : tho 
mouth of the Jordan, Beth-Hoglah, 
the pass of Adummim, Enrogel, the 
Valley of Hinnom, Rachel's sepulchre, 
Kirjath-jearim, Chesalon, liethshe- 
mcsh, Tinmath, Ekron, Mount Baalah, 
Jabneel to the sea (Josh. xy. 5-11). 
There is some mystery about the 
bringing of the ark to Kirjath-jearim. 
Why tho priests of Dethshcmesh (Josh, 
xxi. 13, 16) should send to tho Gibeoti- 
ties of Kirjath-jearim (id. ix. 17-27) to 
take away to their city tho Ark of the 
Tjord is difllcult to understand; per- 
haps they thought that, as death 
flccmod to follow it everywhere, they 
would let thcBO poor slaves bo tho 
snfibrers ; or perhaps a priestly family 
of note had settled on the "hill 
above Kirjath-jearim, to whose care it 
was thought best to consign the sacred 
shrine. We are told they " brought it 
into the house of Abinadab in the hilly 
and sanctified Eleazar his son to keep 
the Ark of the Lord" (1 Sam. vii. 
1). The ark remained here until it 
was taken by King David to Jeru- 
salem. 

On leaving Kuryet el-'Enab the 
road crosses a ridge, and immediately 
enters a wild region of glen and moun- 
tain, oovcre<l with dark shrubbery of 
<lwarf oak, hawthorn, and rock-rose. 
We descend gradually for some f h. to 
Siirffty a small village situated in the 
midst of olive-trees on tho 1. ; on tho 



rt., crowning a tell, is a rain called 
Beit Feji61, apparently of some anti- 
quitT. Here a break-neck path leads 
lis down into Wady 'Aly. A more 
suitable place for lurking bandita 
could not bo imagined. Tno road la 
so bad that it is impossible to flee 
from threatening danger ; the tangled 
dwarf forest is so denso that it is im- 
possible to see it ; and the sharp rocks 
are in places so close to the narrow 
path, that the mnsszle of the rifle may 
trmch the traveller's breast while its 
owner is hid by the projecting cliff. 
Yet this wild ravine is not without 
some signs of industry. Here and 
there a few perches of ground are 
cleared and planted with olives ; and 
little terraces have been built up along 
the mountain sides to hold a patch of 
com or a clump of vines. An hour's 
fast ride — and few will wish to loiter 
in such a place— brings us to Bdb d^ 
Wady, " the Door of the Wady," where 
the ravine opens into a plain. To the 
rt. of the road 20 mm. below tho 
" door " is a tower-like building called 
Deir EyOb, " Job's Convent ; " and in 
\ h. more we pass through the half- 
ruined village of L&tron, tne Cariellum 
honi LatroniB of the monks, which 
may bo freely and truly rcnderoil 
" The Thieves' Don." Here aro tho 
ruins of a large strong fortress strewn 
over tho summit of a rocky tell com- 
manding a wide view over tho plabi 
and tho sea beyond. The substruc- 
tions are Roman, if not earlier; but 
the pointed arclies and lighter archi- 
tecture of the upper walls, are of a 
much more recent period. This is 
unquestionably the Castdlum Emmaus 
of the crusaders, and was erected to 
command the approach through the 
glen to Jerusalem ; and as it is near 
Emmaus, it may have served as an 
outpost and defence to that dty. In 
the latter part of the 14th oenty. it 
got its monkish name from the legend 
which makes it the birthplace of the 
*< Penitent Thief." " But in whatever 
relation this fortress may later have 
stood to Emmans, it seems not impro- 
bable," savs Dr. Bobinson, ** that this 
spot was the site of the ancient Modin, 
tuo residence of tho Maccabees (1 Mac. 
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ii. 1, 15, 23) ; at least its position and 
elevation correspond, better than any 
other place, with the circumstances 
narrated of Modin. In that town the 
Maccabees lived and were buried (id. 
ii. 70; xiii. 25); and there Simon 
erected a lofty monument with 7 pyra- 
mids to their memory. Modin lay 
adjacent to the plain ; and the monu- 
ment was visible to all who sailed 
along the sea (id. xiii. 29 ; xvi. 4, 5). 
KuNobius an<l Jcronio likowiso testify 
that Modin was not far from Lydda ; 
and tliat the sepulchres remained in 
their day. The writers of the time 
of the crusades speak indefinitely of 
Modin as somewhere in this vicinity. 
To all tlio circumstances thus onumo- 
rated the elevated and isolated toll of 
L&trOn well corresponds." 



Kmmaus or Niooi'OLis. — About 1 m. 
to the N.E. of Latron, in full view, is 
the small village of 'Amwas, situated 
on the western declivity of a low hill. 
It contains the ruins of a fine ol^ ch., 
and a fountain famed far and wide 
many centuries ago for its wondrous 
virtue in curing man and beast. This 
is the site of Emmaus or Nicopolis, 
situated at the foot of the mountains, 
and, according to the Jerusalem Itine- 
rary, 22 Kom. m. from Jerusalem, and 
10 from Lydda. The name does not 
occur in Scripture ; but the town rose 
to importance during the later history 
of the Jews, and was a place of much 
note during the wars of the Asmo- 
neans. It was fortified by Bacchides, 
the general of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
when he was engaged in war with 
Jonathan MaccabaBus. It was in the 
plain beside Emmaus Judas Macca- 
bieus 80 signally defeated the Syrians 
with a handful of men, as related in 
1 Mac. iv. About tho year a.d. 220 
the city was rebuilt by the exertions 
of Julms Africanus, the Christian 
author to whose writings Eusebius 
owes so much; it was then called 
Nioopolitf and is often mentioned by 
Eusebius and Jerome as a known 
landmark to fix the position of towns 
and villages round it. 

It is somewhat remarkable that 



from the 3rd to the 13th oenty. tho 
opinion was universal among Chris- 
tian writers that this city was that 
Emmaus to which the two disciples 
were going from Jerusalem when our 
Lord appeared to them on the day of 
his resurrection. But the express 
statement of the Evangelist, and the 
whole circumstances of the narrative, 
appear to make this ijnpossiblo. Luke 
states that Emmaus was distant from 
Jerusalem " threescore furlongs " — 
NimiMtlis is a hundred and Hlxiij. Be- 
sides, the two disciples, liavin;; coiuo 
from Jerusalem to lOniiiuuis in part 
of a day, returned there the same even- 
ing after Christ had revealed Ilinisclt 
to tiioin. If this 1k) Enmiaus, they 
nmst have walked that day a distance) 
oi forty miles! (Lulte xxiv. 13-35). 



Ajalon. — About 2 m. E. of 'Amwds 
is tho village of Yalo, sitiuitcd on a 
projecting ridge of the mountain over- 
looking the plain of Merj Ibn *Omeir. 
This is the Ajalon of Scripture, a city 
of the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 42) ; 
and the plain below is that " Valley 
of Ajalon" over which Joshua com- 
manded the moon to stand still until 
he had smitten the Amorites (Josh. 
X. 12 ; see lite. 10). 

In the plain N. of Yalo, ^ h. 
distant, is Beit Nubah, a village cele- 
brated in the time of the crusaders — 
first, as CaMdlum Arruddif built by 
tho Patriarch of Jerusalem to protei't 
tho roatl to that city through Wady 
Suleiman ; and second, as the place to 
which Itichard of England, in Jmio 
1192, led his army from Ascalon on 
the way to besiege Jerusalem. On 
arriving there the king ordered his 
tent to be pitched on the higher sido 
of tho castle. A few days afterwards 
a spy informed him that a band of 
Turks were lying in the mountains 
waiting to plunder stragglers. He at 
once set out in search of them, and 
discovered them at the fountain of 
'Amw&s. Attacking them unawares, 
he killed 20, captured Saladin's herald, 
and put the rest to flight. But even 
brilliant skirmishes like this could 
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not atone for weeks of inglorious re- 
poflo which he spent here with his 
nrmy. lie roclo up ouoo within sight 
of the Uol^ City, gave iittcmnco to a 
noble sentiment, and rode Imck again, 
lit; finally marched his troops from 
13cit Nftbah to Y&fa, concluded a peace 
with Buladin, and left Palestine for 
over. It is probable that Beit Nf^liah 
occupies the site of Nebo mentioned in 
Kzrii ii. 21). 

Jlt^luniiiig to T4\lrou, yfo rcmuno our 
route. After descending the rocky 
tell we cross a ricli Kcx'tion of the plain 
tiiid in an hour r(*iu*li Kulnb, a largo 
villiig(% HIIihI with Iwggars — the most 
iiiiIN>rlnnat.e I liavo over mot in rales- 
tine, tlianks in |Nirt to the ill-directed 
charity of Frank travellers. It stands 
like L&trou on a rocky tell, and is 
surrounded by olive groves and gar- 
<lens fenced with prickly-pears. 2 hrs. 
more across the x>laiu uring us to 
Bamlch. Jimzu, the ancient Gimzo, 
and a small village called 'Anabcli, 
arc visible to the rt. ; but only one 
half-ruined hamlet apijcars on the 1., 
and it is such a nest of thieves that 
the government have twice burned it 
to ashes within the last | eenty. 

Around RanUeh (Rte. 16), as the 
name implies, the plain is "sandy," 
and it continues so the whole way to 
Yftfa. It is only a vigorous vegetation 
that prevents the sand from being 
bare and destructive as on the downs 
of Gaza and Ascalon. Much of it is 
under culture; and, as we advance, 
wo s(v, away on tlio rt., a Hplendifl 
tract of meadow-land. A short dis- 
tance S. of the rrmd, and ^ h. from 
Bamleh, is the village of Surafend, 
whi(;h may |x:rhaps be the Sarijiluca 
spoken of in connexion with Ascalon 
and Gaza as having been destroyed 
during the civil wars of the Saracens 
in A.D. 75(>. In another hour Beit 
Dejan is on the rt., amid pine and 
olive-groves. The name (JBdh Dagon) 
is ancient, and it recalls the old deity 
of the Philistines, i] h. farther is 
Y&sftr— some old Hazor — soon after 
passing which we enter the orange- 
groves of Y&fa ; and finally reach its 



crowded gate after an hour's woarv 
ride through deep sandy lanes, with 
an atdioBphero like an English hot- 
house. 



JoFPA or Japho, now called YAfa, 
and by Franks Jaffa, is beautifully 
situated on a rounded hill, dipping on 
the W. into the Mediterranean ; and 
encompassed on the land side by 
ordiards of oranges, lemons, citrons, 
and apricots, scarcely surpassed in the 
world. Like most oriental towns, how- 
ever, it looks liest at a distance. Thu 
lioiues are huddled ti»gctlier without 
regard t(» apiM*nrance or convenience ; 
tlie streets form a labyrinth of blind 
alloys, and narrow, crooked, filthy 
lanes; and the whole town is so 
crowded along the steep sides of the 
hill, that the rickety mansions on tho 
upper part seem to be toppling over 
on the fiat roofs of those below them. 
Still Ynfa has an air of bustle and 
thrift about it, which makes some 
amends for its architecture and its 
dirt. It has no port; and it is only 
under favourable circumstances a vessel 
can lie a mile or two from tho shore. 
Many a time tlie steamers pass with- 
out being able to land either mails or 
passengers. There is indeed a place 
along the sliore which has sometimes 
been dignified by the name of "tho 
harbour?' It consists of a strip of 
water from 40 to 50 ft. wide, and from 
5 to 10 deep, surrounded on the sea 
side by low and partially sunk rocks. 
It has two entmnces — one on tho W. 
10 ft. wide, and the other on the N. 
not much larger. Such a spot may 
afford a little shelter to open boats; 
but it is worse than useless so far as 
commerce is concerned, llie town is 
defended by a wall, on which a few 
old gims are mounted toward the sea. 
On the land side there is but one gate, 
and it is always so crowded with 
donkeys, camels, and lazy Arabs, that 
one has difficulty in forcing his way 
tlirough. Just within it is a fountain 
adorned with a profusion of carving 
and Arabic inscriptions. The bazaars 
are well supplied with excellent fruit, 
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especially oranges, for vrhich Y&fa is 
the most celebrated place in Syria. 

Y&fa contains about 5000 Inhab., of 
whom 1000 are Christians, about 150 
Jews, and tho rest Muslems. French 
steamers call (weather permitting) 
every ten days, bringing European 
mails from Alexandria, and proceed- 
ing northward to Beyrout and Constan- 
tinople. Also, at similar intervals, 
taking mails to Alexandria for Europe. 
Austrian steamers likewise call once a 
week. Travellers arriving at Yafa to 
travel inland will find horses and 
mules to carry them and their bag- 
gage to Jerusalem, where further ar- 
rangement can be more easily made. 
Those not as yet provided with a 
dragoman will find Jew boys about 
the ** harbour " with enough of some 
known tongue to interpret. 

With tlie exception of a few granite 
columns, and some old stones built up 
in the walls, chiefly rifled from tho 
palaces of Ascalon, there are no re- 
mains of antiquity in Yilfa. There 
are tliree mosciues, and three small 
convents — Latin, Greek, and Anne- 
nian. 

Y&fa is tracUtionaUy the oldest city 
in the world, for Pliny says it existed 
before the flood ; and even historically 
it is a place of high antiquity. Among 
tho maritime towns allotted to the 
tribe of Dan we find the name Japfu) 
— a remarkable instance of tho tenacity 
of 8hemiti($ names (Josh. xix. 40). It 
next appears as the port at which the 
floats of cedar and pine from Lebanon, 
for the building of the Temple, were 
landed (2 Chron. ii. IG). And after 
the return from the captivity Ezra 
tells us that the Jews gave "meat and 
drink, and oil, unto them of Zidon, 
and to them of Tyre, to bring cedar- 
trees from Ijcbanou to the sea of 
Joppa" for rebuilding the " House of 
the Lord " (Ezra iii. 7). And it was 
at Joppa Jonah embarked for Tar- 
shidi (Jon. i. 3). Here, too, Peter 
the apostle raised Tabitha from the 
dead, and resided many days in the 
house of "Simon the tanner." The 
house is still shown. And it was 
liero that, while praying on the house- 
top, he saw that strange vision of 



clean and unclean beasts, and creeping 
things, and heard the voice saying, 
" Rise, Peter ; kill and eat " (Acts ix. 
36-48 ; X. 9-18). Joppa is frequently 
mentioned in the wars of the Macca- 
bees; and on one occasion, when 
its inhabitants had thrown 200 Jews 
into the sea, Judas in revenge surprised 
and burned the Syrian fleet that lay 
before it. During the Roman wars 
Joppa was burntxi by Cestins, and 
upwards of 8000 of its inhabitants 
liutchered. It was made the seat of a 
bishop in the time of G)nstantine, and 
retained the honour till its conquest 
by the Saracens in (i3G. It was an 
important post during the crusades; 
but from that time till the close of the 
past centy. its history is obscure and 
uninteresting ; then, however, its name 
rung throughout Europe and Asia, as 
the scene of one of the bloo<licst trnge- 
dies on record. 

On the 4th of March 1799 Ydfa was 
invested by the French under Nn]K>- 
loon. In two days a breach was made 
by tlie cannon and declared prno 
ticable. The town was carried by 
storm, and delivered over to all tho 
horrors of war, which never appearcil 
in a form more frightful. Dui'ing this 
scene of slaughter a large part of tho 
garrison, consisting chiefly of Alba- 
nians, took refuge in some old khans, 
and called out from tho windows that 
they would lay down their arms pro- 
vided tliuir lives woro spared; bul 
otherwise they would light to the lust 
extremity. TVo oflieers, Eu^jcne I3eau- 
hamais and Crosier, Napoleon's own 
aides-de-camp, agreed to the proposal, 
and brought them out disarmed in 
two bcMlies, one consisting of 2500 
men, and the other of 1500. On reach- 
ing the head-quarters Napoleon re- 
ceived them with a stern demeanour, 
and expressed his highest indignation 
against his aides-de-camp for attemi)t- 
ing U) encumber him with such a body 
of prisoners in the famishing condition 
of his army. The prisoners were made 
to sit down in front of the tents, their 
hands tied behind their backs. De- 
spair was already pictured in every 
face, for the relentless frown (»f tho 
general, and the gluijmy whi.s{)crs of 
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the offioen, could not be mistaken. 
But no cry was uttered, no semblance 
of cowardice exhibited. With the 
mim rcfli^natioti clmrnctcriHtic of the 
Aluslcm spirit and faith tlioy yielded 
to thoir fate. Bread and water were 
Morvc<l out to tlicm while a council of 
war was siimmoncrl to deliberate. For 
two days the terrible question of life 
or dcatJi was dobotod. Justice, oom- 



mon humanity, were not without their 
adyocates; but savagpe barbarity, un- 
der the name of pmitical necessity, 
prevailed. The committee to whom 
the matter was referred unanimouBhj 
reported that they should be put to 
death, and Napoleon immediately 
signed the fatal order! They were 
massacred to a man on the loth of 
BSaroli* 
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